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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tiie changes in this edition are chiefly those of com¬ 
pression and correction. The scale of the notes has been 
considerably reduced, and a somewhat more prominent 
place has been given to the Dissertations; so as to 
render the critical part of the work subordinate to the 
historical, and the whole more available as an elucida¬ 
tion of the most important records of the early Chris¬ 
tian Church. I trust, also, that the present volume 
will be found free from the numerous minute errors, 
whether of the press or otherwise, with which the first 
edition unfortunately abounded. Among the friendly 
critics to whom I owe the notice of many of these 
errors, I cannot refrain from naming Mr. Nesbitt, Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the Queen’s College, Galway; Mr. 
Phinn, of Coxley, Wells; and Mr. Lightfoot, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. I gladly take this oppor¬ 
tunity of acknowledging my obligations, as on a former 
occasion, to my friend Mr. Grove, of Sydenham, for the 
careful revision to which he has subjected the sheets in 
this edition.* 


The changes made in the Third Edition are too trifling to be noticed. 




PREFACE. 


In many respects every commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter¬ 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex¬ 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle's argu¬ 
ment generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, 
which I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let¬ 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe¬ 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as 4 present in Spirit; ’ 
as 4 speaking ’ to his readers face to face ; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object 
—is influenced by some immediate impulse—is lit up 
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by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces¬ 
sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers ; what they expected from him, Avhat he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each par¬ 
ticular portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is-of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell . 1 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 
it cracks in the process — a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle¬ 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex¬ 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other — the joint product, as it 

1 No Greek scholar need be re- the Protector (as edited by Mr. 
minded of the characteristics here Carlyle^) can fail to see what is in¬ 
intended in the style of Thucydides. tended in the case of Cromwell. 

No one who reads the speeches of 
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were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek ; syllo¬ 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 
into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro¬ 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person—the 4 trans¬ 
ferring ’ to himself 4 in a figure ’ what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi¬ 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages 
of spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra¬ 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 
beautifully portrayed in Southey's description of the 
upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 

Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, 
not only the train of argument and the construction 
of sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: 4 The words of St. Paul are not dead words; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja¬ 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas¬ 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen¬ 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
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unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate¬ 
rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac¬ 
tices—sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com¬ 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged—some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. To enu¬ 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessaiy to represent the meaning or complete the 
history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle—or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language—would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis¬ 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re¬ 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce 1 the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing but the argu¬ 
ment ’ of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred¬ 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical Epistles. The First Epistle 
to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any other 
portion of the New Testament into the institutions, 
feelings, opinions of the Church, of the earlier period of 
the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
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of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 
at once on his personal character and feelings and on 
the facts of his life. The illustrations which the First 
Epistle furnishes of the general history of the Apos¬ 
tolical Church, the Second Epistle furnishes of the 
biography of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been 
the purpose of the following pages to draw out as fully 
as possible. 

It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest 
— a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind may be seen in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of 
the Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling—the change of plan—the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle—by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 

The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows: 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
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such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as¬ 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub¬ 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
lined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin¬ 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre¬ 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question; and have also excluded all re¬ 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
been urged for or against it. Special explanations or 
itions are mentioned only in the following cases; 
namely, where the interpretations have in themselves a 
distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 
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Bcngel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
demands a distinct record; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish or 
classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schottgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich. 1 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genuineness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso¬ 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated. 2 It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ¬ 
ences between this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in¬ 
crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 
is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 


1 Moat of the commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are con¬ 
tained in the great collections, an¬ 
cient and modern, of annotations on 
the New Testament. The special 
writers on these two Epistles are 
few in number,—Heydenreich, Bill¬ 
roth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiehe, 
in Germany, are the most important. 


To these I would add a MS. com¬ 
mentary on a large portion of these 
Epistles by Mr. Bonamy Price, to 
wliich I had the advantage of access 
several years ago, when I first under¬ 
took this work. 

3 See Professor Jowett’s Preface 
to the Epistles to the Theesalonians. 
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impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared with 
a modem imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text 1 are inserted 
at the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as 
arc of perpetual recurrence (such as ovtco for outcds, 
and icrrlv for iori before vowels). In the Commentary 
they are only noticed in cases either where the authority 
is nearly equal, or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer¬ 
ences to the MSS. as well as with the view of giving in 
a concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre¬ 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf, and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in eleven uncial MSS. 
written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 


The 5th century. A, * the Alexandrine,’ in the British Museum. 

Deficient 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6. 

The 4th century. B. 4 the Vatican,’ at Rome. 

The 5th century. C. 4 of Ephrem,* at Paris. Deficient 1 Cor. vii. 

18—ix. 6 ; xiii. 8—xv. 40 ; 2 Cor. x. 8— 
xiii. 13. 


The 6th century. I}\ 4 Claromontanus * (so called from Beza’s belief 
that it was taken from the Monastery of 
Clermont, near Beauvais), in the Imperial 


1 The only important variations 2 So called from an erroneous sup- 
are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 33, ix. 15, position of its being a continuation 
xm. 3, xv. 51; 2 Cor. x. 12, xii. 1. of 13eza ? s MS. D. 
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Library at Paris. It has been touched bv 
several hands, whose corrections are marked 
D 1 . D 2 . D 3 . 1 Cor. xiv. 13—22 supplied 

by a later hand. 

The 10th century E. Once in the Abbey of St. Germain des Prds at 
or later. Paris, and hence called 1 Sangermanensis, 1 

but now at St. Petersburg. A faulty copy 
of D. 

The 9 th century. F, 1 Augiensis ’ (so called from the Monastery of 
Reichenau— 1 Augia major* or ‘dives*— 
in Switzerland), at Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Deficient 1 Cor. iii. 8—16 ; vi. 7—14. 

The 9th century. G. 1 Boernerianus ’ (so called from Professor 
Boerner, its former owner), in the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Deficient as F. 

The Gth century. H. ‘ Coislinianus * (so called from its first pos¬ 
sessor Bishop Coislin, of Metz), in the Im¬ 
perial Library at Paris. Mere fragments, 
only containing fifteen verses of the First 
Epistle (x. 22—29, and xi. 9—16). 

The 7th century. F a . 1 Coislinianus 1 * (so called from the same 
Bishop), at Paris. A few quotations in the 
scholia to a LXX. MS., only containing two 
verses of the First Epistle (vii. 39, xi. 29), 
and three of the Second (iii. 13, ix. 7, xi.33). 
The 5th century. J. * Petropolitanus,* contains among other frag¬ 
ments 1 Cor. xv. 53—xvi. 9. 

The 9th century. K. * Mosquensis,* at Moscow. Deficient 1 Cor. 

i. 1—vi. 13; viii. 7—11. 

The 9lh century. L. 1 Angelicus Romanus ’ (so called from the 
Angelican Library in which it is contained), 
at Rome. With this most of the readings 
of the Received Text agree. 

Iff. Ilamburgensis et Londinensis, containing 1 
Cor. xv. 52—2 Cor. i. 15, and 2 Cor. x. 13— 
xii. 5. 

At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved in the Church 
of Armenia. 



NOTE 


ON 

THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles were trans¬ 
lated by the Fifth out of the Six Companies or Committees 
appointed for the whole work. It consisted of seven persons, 
Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. 
Babbett, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Dakins ; each of whom trans¬ 
lated a part, to be submitted to the revision of the whole 
Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians in its present form is to be ascribed, cannot 
now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the version of these 
Epistles in 1611, in common with that of the whole Bible, was 
professedly based on the { Bishops’ Bible ’ of 1568, and inasmuch 
as the alterations from that earlier Version are very slight, the 
virtual translators of the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now 
have them, are those who were concerned in that work in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the initials affixed, G. G.—Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The Second Epistle 
having no such marks, its translator is not known. 1 

I have given here the text of the Authorised Version, with 
such corrections only as were required for the sake of more 
faithfully representing the sense of the original. They are as 
follows : 2 

1 See ( The English Hexapla/ pp. 143, 156, 

2 For an explanation of the mode adopted to denote these corrections, 
see p. 20. 

a 



xviii ON THE CORRECTED ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

(I) Such as are produced by a restoration of the text of the 
ancient MSS. as represented by Lachmann. 

(II) Such as are produced by a better system of punctuation. 

(III) Such as arc produced by transposing the words into 
a nearer conformity with the original order. 

(IV) Such as are produced by bringing out the emphasis of 
words, apparent in the original text either from the use of the 
pronoun, or from the place of the words in the sentence. 

(V) Such as are required by inaccuracy of translation. Of 
these inaccuracies: 

(1) Some few are from mere carelessness, without any au¬ 
thority in the Received Text, or any assignable motive: e.g. 
in 1 Cor. i. 4 ‘ Jesus Christ 5 is substituted for c Christ Jesus ; ’ 
in 1 Cor. i. 7 c coming 5 for 4 revelation ’ (this is peculiar to the 
Version of 1611); in 1 Cor. iii. 19 c own ’ is inserted, in vii. 37 
it is omitted. 

(2) Some few must probably be ascribed to theological fear 

or partiality. In 1 Cor. ix. 27 the word aSotafios is translated 
4 cast away,’ instead of its usual rendering, reprobate,’ appa¬ 
rently in order to avoid the conclusion that the Apostle might 
fall away from grace. In 1 Cor. xi. 27 the words tj 

ttlvt) are rendered e eat and drink,’ in order to avoid the 
inference that the Eucharist might be received under one 
kind. 

(3) Some few are not so much inaccuracies as obsolete ex¬ 
pressions. In 1 Cor. iv. 4 ifiavro) avvoiSa is rendered 4 I know 
nothing by myself,’ where ‘ by ’ is used in a provincial and an¬ 
tiquated sense for 4 against.’ The word 4 of’ is used Tor f from,’ 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 6, 4 heareth of me; ’ ( unto ’ for ‘ by,’ in 2 Cor. 
xii. 20 ; 4 without ’ for 4 beyond,’ in 2- Cor. x. 15 ; and so with 
others. Under this head should perhaps be placed the render¬ 
ing of BovXos by 4 servant,’ instead of 4 slave,’ which originated 
partly in the fact that 4 servants ’ at the period of the Transla¬ 
tion, being of a more servile character, might more properly 
be taken as the class corresponding to the ancient domestic 
slaves, partly in the fact that our word 4 slave ’ is comparatively 
modern, and is only used twice in the Authorised Version— 
Jer. ii. 14; Rev. xviii. 13. 

(4) Some are not mistranslations so much as retentions of 
the original Greek (or Latin) words, a practice which increased 
in the two versions of 1568 and 1611 ; e.g. 4 mysteries ’ for 
fivcrr^pia, instead of 4 secrets ; ’ 4 heresies ’ for alpine is, instead 
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of ‘ sects ; ’ ‘ charity * for ayaTnj, from the Vulgate caritas, in¬ 
stead of ‘ love 

(5) Some are occasioned by the uncertainty of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament. Of these there are three classes 
of cases. 

(a) The Greek aorist is usually rendered by a present or 
perfect. That in some cases it may or must be so rendered, is 
hardly to be doubted. But its preterite signification is so much 
the most usual, that I have thought it best, as a general rule, so 
to represent it in the English. As a remarkable instance may 
be quoted 1 Cor. vi. 11, ‘ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, 
ye ivere justified ; 5 instead of ‘ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, 
ye are justified/ 

(b) The article is imperfectly given in the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 22, ’ lov&aiot and^EW^ves are rendered 
‘ the Jews ’ and ‘ the Greeks,’ instead of ‘ Jews ’ and e Greeks ; ’ 
a slight variation, but one which mars the full force of the mean- 
ing, ‘such characters as Jews,’or ‘ as Greeks.’ In 1 Cor. v. 9, 
on the other hand, sypa^a ev tt} eTriorokfi , ‘ I wrote in the [or 
“ in my ”] Epistle,’ is rendered ‘ I wrote in on Epistle,’ which 
conveys a sense only compatible with the (erroneous) supposi¬ 
tion that there was a lost Epistle. At the same time there are 
cases where the rule can hardly be applied, as in Ma/eeSoi^y, 
Ma/eeSoo-t in 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4, or in the title of the Epistles Upo? 
K opivBiovv. 

(c) The universal use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses 
makes it difficult to draw the distinction between ‘ might ’ and 
‘ may,’ which in classical Greek is effected by the use of the 
optative in those cases where our idiom requires ‘ might.’ But 
here, as in the case of the aorist, I have endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent the idiom of the New Testament by rendering the subjunc¬ 
tive ‘ may ’ as often as possible. Thus in 2 Cor. xii. 8, iBoOy 
p,oc . . . ayysXos Varava, Uva pb£ Ko\a(f)l^p f ‘ there was given me 
a messenger of Satan that he may buffet me,’ the English idiom 
would admit and perhaps require ‘ might; ’ but the possible 
force of fco\a(j)[£v can only be shown by retaining ‘ may.’ 

(6) There is a want of due appreciation of the various shades 
of meaning in words, and a consequent carelessness as to using, 
if possible, one and the same English word for one and the same 
Greek word. Beyond a certain point such uniformity and ex¬ 
actness are unattainable. The diversity of the two languages 
is an insuperable obstacle, and even in the original language the 
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same word is used often in such different senses, as to render 
the same version impossible. But within reasonable limits 
the object may be secured ; and in a style like the Apostle’s, 
where so much turns on the use of particular words, such 
precision is of considerable importance. It has therefore been 
my object to select in each case the English word which, either 
from its own appropriateness, or from its being the one most 
generally used, would most easily represent the Greek word 
wherever it occurred; if possible not using the same English 
word for more than one Greek word, nor translating the same 
Greek word by more than one English word, or at most two 
(and two are always sufficient), so as to prevent the rise of any 
confusion between them. 

Thus, for example, it may be impossible to find one English 
word which will meet every use of irapaKaXelv and its deriva¬ 
tives. But (with perhaps one exception, 2 Cor. xi. 8, tov 
fcvpiov irapEKaXsaa, Avhere the context compels us to throw into 
it the sense of ‘ entreaty ’) every passage may be rendered either 
by ‘ exhort ’ or ‘ comfort .’ Instead of this, the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion has used, almost indiscriminately, ‘ comfort,’ ‘ console,’ * be¬ 
seech,’ ‘ entreat,’ * desire,’ * exhort: ’ e.g. in 2 Cor. i. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
where the force of the passage mainly depends on the recur¬ 
rence of precisely the same word, and where there is not a 
shadow of reason for altering it, it is translated six times ‘ com¬ 
fort,’ and four times ‘ consolation.’ 

Again, hvvapis may mostly be translated with equal propriety 
‘ power,’ or ‘ strength,’ or in some passages the one, in some 
the other may be more appropriate; and the same may be said 
of ‘ infirmity,’ or 6 weakness,’ as a rendering of axrOevua. But 
yet in 2 Cor. xi. 21—xiii. 4, where the whole continuity of 
thought depends on the opposition between the two being vividly 
preserved, axrdiveui and its cognate words are in the Authorised 
Version, rendered four|times ‘weakness,’ and four times ‘in¬ 
firmity ; ’ and Svvapis, in like manner, twice ‘ strength,’ and 
three times ‘ power.’ So ia^vpoy and Bwar6s might with 
equal propriety be translated ‘ mighty,’ and ‘ strong ; ’ but for 
the convenience of 1 Cor. i. 25—28, and 2 Cor. xii. 7—10, I 
have chosen ‘ mighty ’ for iayypbs, and ‘strong’ for Bvvaro?. 
igovcrui and its derivatives come more properly under the name 
of ( right ’ than any other corresponding English word; but 
‘ power ’ will perhaps be most suitable to all the places where 
it occurs. See especially 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
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\6yos, in all cases but 1 Cor. i. 5, may be translated c word.’ 
The advantage may be seen in 1 Cor. i. 17, 18. 

KplvsLv and its derivatives, which in these Epistles are of 
frequent and emphatic occurrence, may all be comprehended 
under * judge; ’ with the exception perhaps of Siatcplvco as in 

1 Cor. iv. 7, xi. 29, 32, and avyKpivoa as in 1 Cor. ii. 13; 

2 Cor. x. 12 . See especially 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

Xap ts may be rendered ‘ grace,’ not as the best word, but as 
the one which most effectually meets all the cases. 

ay tos, ay tot, ar/La^co, aylacfxos , ayiOavvT}, which are respec¬ 
tively translated ‘ holy,’ ‘ saints,’ ‘ sanctify,’ c sanctification,’ 
‘ holiness,’ might be rendered uniformly by adopting through¬ 
out either the Latin form, 6 saintly? ‘ saints? ‘ sanctify? f sano¬ 
tification? i saintliness ,’ or the English, f holy? ( the holy ones? 
‘ luilloio? 6 hallowing? 6 holiness .’ And hUatos, Sutatovv, Bttcai- 
ocrvvT), might be either f just? ‘ to justify? ‘justice? or ( righteous? 
( to make righteous? f righteousness .’ In the latter case uni¬ 
formity is hardly possible. But in the former I have ventured 
to attempt it, in all cases, except that of oi dytot, for which I 
have still retained f the saints.’ 

These are the most important cases of alteration. The fol¬ 
lowing may also be mentioned: 
ayaTTi), ( love.’ 

fiefiaiovv, ( to confirm Kvpovv, ‘ to establish.’ 
hidicovos c minister ; ’ SoOXoy, f slave virTipirys, 6 servant.’ 
honigrf, ( proof,’ and its derivatives, f approved,’ ‘unapproved.’ 
htaOrjfcq, ( covenant.’ 

Itcavos , ‘sufficient.’ See 2 Cor. ii. 16, iii. 6 . 

OkIfteiv, Okltyis, ( trouble; ’ \u 7 n 7 , \vi tslp, ( sorrow,’ c to make 
sorry.’ 

fcoapLos , f world; ’ al(ov, ‘ age.’ 

Karapyelv , f to make to vanish away.’ 

KarapTifyiv, ‘ to join together.’ 
tcav)(acr9ai , * to boast.’ 

ka\< 0 , ‘ I speak ; ’ \eya> and (f>7)fil , ‘I say,’ or i I tell.’ 
TTETroiOa, 6 1 have confidence ; ’ Oappco , ‘ I am bold ; ’ xaipro, 
‘ I rejoice,’ except in 2 Cor. xiii. 11 . 

tekvov , ‘ child ; ’ vrjirios, ( babe; ’ 7 raiSiov, ‘ little child ; ’ vlos, 
( son.’ See 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

The perpetually recurring particle 3/ I have rendered by 
( but,’ 6 and,’ and * now ; ’ reserving the longer forms of ‘ how- 
beit,’ &c. for dWa. 



xxii ON THE CORRECTED TRANSLATION, ETC. 

For the sake of preserving the proper emphasis on ( man * for 
avOpcoiros , I have substituted ‘ one ’ in the translations of ovBets 
and ns, wherever they occur. 


Tbe agitation respecting the Revision of the Authorised 
Version, which has arisen since the first edition of this work, 
may make it necessary to state explicitly that the translation 
here given is not put forward as a sample of what would be 
desirable in a popular and authorised translation of the New 
Testament. My object, on the contrary, has been to put the 
English reader as nearly as possible in possession, not merely 
of the sense, but of the abruptness, the obscurity, the singu¬ 
larity of the style, of the original text: and for this purpose I 
have felt justified in sacrificing much of the perspicuity and 
convenience of diction, which no translation designed for gene¬ 
ral use could venture to abandon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Corinth, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of Corinth at 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which of 0 ^ 6 ” 0 * 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history Epistles, 
by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, in the last 
stages of that eventful drama, come round to Corinth, often 
before the ally and rival, but never till the last years of its in¬ 
dependent existence the superior, of the other Grecian common¬ 
wealths. When the native vigour of the other states of Greece 
had been broken by the general submission to Alexander and 
his successors , 1 Corinth rose at once to that eminence which 
the strength of her position as the key of the Peloponnesus, and 
the convenience of her central situation for purposes of commu¬ 
nication and commerce, would naturally have secured to her. 
Accordingly, the last glory of the Martinmas summer of Greece, 
in the days of the Achaean League, was shed almost exclusively 
on Corinth . 2 Here the nominal independence of the Greek 
nation was proclaimed by Flamininus. Here also descended 
the final blow by which that show of freedom was destroyed 
by Mummius. The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 


1 An excellent description of the 
state of Corinth at this period is to 
be found in Leake’s Korea, vol. iii. 
c. 28. Compare also the quotations 
from classical authors in Wetstein’s 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1 ; the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. 
J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. 


Howson, vol. i. ch. 12; and the 
article ‘ Corinthus ’ in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

2 ‘Corinthus totius Graeciae lumen.’ 
— Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. * Achaiae 

caput, Graeciae decus.’— Floras , ii. 
16, 1. 
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is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph of 
Mummius was the most magnificent which the temple of Ca- 
pitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse of Grecian 
art and civilisation, it seems to have been held equal to Athens 
itself. For months and years it became the quarry from which 
the Homan nobles adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, 
and statues. The mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down 
in the general conflagration, was so great that the rich material 
formed from it was currently known in the empire under the 
name of 4 Corinthian brass.’ A still stronger proof of the im¬ 
portance of the city was famished by the precautions which the 
conquerors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit¬ 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the nafural advantages of its situation, caused Ju¬ 
lius Caesar to select it as the site of a Homan settlement, which 
he established under the title of 4 Colonia Julia Corinthus,’ 
or 4 Laus Juli Corinthus,’ in the same year (b. C. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This 4 New Corinth ’ accordingly be- 
Corinth, the came, like its predecessor, but by a more direct and 
capital of formal acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of 
( riel the southern division of the Homan province of 
Greece, known by the name of 4 Achaea; ’ in other words,— 
inasmuch as this southern division comprehended the whole 
country south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of 
4 Macedonia ’ had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Gre¬ 
cian culture,—the capital of Greece itself. 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 
naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative ; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact—as is implied in the opening 1 of the second—Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation : they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 

1 2 Cor. i. 1: 4 The church of the saints which are in all Achaia. 1 
God which i b at Corinth, with all 
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in the house of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, 
but to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro¬ 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi¬ 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predominant. The First Epistle to Co- ^ ^ 
rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself to rinthian 
a Church where the Gentile element is stronger than Church, the 
the Jewish; or, at least, where Christianity is expressly ple of 
exhibited in its relation to the feelings, customs, and a Gentile 
difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians. Church ' 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now a subjec1>province without life 
or energy of its own ; Grecian religion and philosophy were very 
different from what they had been in the days of Pericles ; the 
illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, not from Plato, 
but from Plutarch; not from Sophocles, but from Menander; 
not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian taste and know¬ 
ledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed belief of a de¬ 
generate race, bound together under the sway of the pro-consul 
Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are here allowed to 
witness the earliest conflict of Christianity with the culture 
and the vices of the ancient classical world; here we have an 
insight into the principles 1 which regulated the Apostle’s choice 
or rejection of the customs of that vast fabric of heathen society 
which was then emphatically called e the world; ’ here we 
trace the mode in which he combated 2 the false pride, the false 
knowledge, the false liberality, the false freedom, the false dis¬ 
play, the false philosophy to which an intellectual age, espe¬ 
cially in a declining nation, is constantly liable ; here, more 
than anywhere else in his writings, his allusions and illustrations 
are borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, but 
from the literature, the amusements, the education, the worship, 
of Greece and of Rome. 3 It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in the midst of questions 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 1-10; vi. 1, 10, 
12; vii. 12-24; viii. 1-13; ix. 21, 
22; x. 20, 21; xi. 2-16. The prrounds 
of these allusions, and of all which 
follow, will he explained in the notes 
on the Epistles. 


2 See i. 17; iii. 4, 18-23; iv. 
7-13; vi. 4, 12-20; viii. 1-7; x. 
1-15, 23-33; xii.; xiv.; xv. 35-41. 

3 See iii. 1, 2, 13; iv. 9, 13; ix. 
24^27 ; xi. 14; xii. 12-2G; xv. 31, 
33; 2 Cor. ii. 14-16; v. 10. 
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evoked by his own peculiar mission, watching over churches 
of his own creation; ( if not an Apostle to others, doubtless to 
them, M not pulling down, but building up, feeling that on the 
success of his work then, the whole success and value of his 
past and future work depended. ‘ The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord.’ 2 

From this general character of the Church of Corinth, we 
Outward ma y now descend into the minuter details, which illus- 
appearance trate more particularly the circumstances under which 
of Connth. First Epistle was written. The outward aspect 
which the city of Corinth presented at the time of St. Paul is 
well known. From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge 
rocky hill at the foot of which the town was situated, the eye 
takes in at a glance, what is slowly conveyed by books, the 
secret of its importance, as in classical, so also in sacred his¬ 
tory. To the right and to the left extend the winding shores 
of the c double sea,’ whose blue waters, threading their way 
through islands and promontories innumerable, open to east 
and west the communication which made it once and again the 
natural resting-place in the Apostle’s journeys. From that 
little bay at Cenchrete he was to take his departure for Ephesus 
and Jerusalem ; up the course of that western gulf lay the 
direct route to Rome and to the far West, which even now he 
hoped to follow, and along which, at his second visit, he sent 
his Epistle to the Romans. In front he the hills of northern 
Greece ; and on the coast of Attica, discerned by the glitter of 
its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, the last scene of 
St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed the Saronic gulf. Be¬ 
hind rise the mountains of Peloponnesus, the highlands of 
Greece ; into their remote fastnesses there was no call for the 
Apostle to enter ; and accordingly, in the city which guards 
their entrance, we see, in all probability, the southernmost 
point of his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the detailed de¬ 
scription of it by Pausanias one hundred years later. At 
present one Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edi¬ 
fices then standing ; but the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s allusions have given an im¬ 
mortal interest. The level plain, and the broken gullies of the 
isthmus, are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 


1 1 Cor. ix. 2. 


3 Ibid. 
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identified by its modem name ( 7 rsvicrf)^ from whose branches 
of emerald green were woven the garlands for the Isthmian 
games, contrasted by the Apostle 1 2 with the unfading crown of 
the Christian combatant. In its eastern declivities are to be 
seen the vestiges of that 4 stadium,’ 3 in which all ran with 
such energy as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre, 4 which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle’s 4 fighting with 
beasts,’ 5 or of his 4 being set forth as the last in the file of 
combatants appointed unto death,’ a 4 spectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men.’ 6 Around stood the temples resting 
on their columns—columns of the £ Corinthian order ’ which 
made the name of 4 Corinthian buildings ’ (Ephyraeoe aedes) 
proverbial for magnificence ; and which standing as they did in 
their ancient glory amidst the new streets erected by Caesar on 
the ruins left by Mummius, may well have suggested the com¬ 
parison of the 4 gold, silver, and precious 44 marbles,” ’ surviving 
the conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
thatch had perished. 7 

It is not so easy to imagine the internal as the external 
aspect of the city. That it was again a flourishing eternal 
town is clear. The commerce which had been sus- condition of 
pended during its century of desolation, had now had 
nearly another century to recover itself; and the attempt of 
Nero to dig a canal through the isthmus, very nearly about the 
time of the Epistle, shows the importance attached to it as an 
emporium between the East and West. The Isthmian Greek civi- 
games, too, which even during the time of its desertion Nation, 
had still been celebrated under the charge of the neighbouring 
state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to the spot every 
alternate year, and were afterwards continued even down to 


1 See Sibthorpe’s Flora Grteca, 
vol. x. p. 39. pi. 949. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

3 I Cor. ix. 24, 4 race.’ Leake’s 
Morea, iii. 286. 

4 1 Cor. iv. 9. The remains of the 
theatre are close to the stadium. 

(Leake’s Morea, iii. 286.) Those of 
the amphitheatre are nearer to the 

forum. (Ib. 244.) Its area is 290 

feet by 190, i.e. considerably larger 


than that of Verona. At one end 
are the remains of a subterraneous 
entrance for wild beasts or gladiators. 
As Pausanias does not mention it, it 
may be later than the time of the 
Apostle. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

6 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

7 1 Cor. iii. 12. See Paus. Cor. 
i. 3 ; ii. 7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. 
in Ep. I, ad Cor. p. vii. 
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the time of Julian. 1 Though less remarkable for its wealth 
than in its earlier days, it must have been conspicuous, as is 
implied in various passages in these Epistles, 2 amongst the 
poverty-stiicken towns of the rest of Greece. 3 With the con¬ 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the luxury 
and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an infamous 
notoriety, 4 and which, connected as they were in the case of the 
Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, sufficiently explain 
the denunciations of sensuality to which the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles 5 more frequently and elaborately 
than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was celebrated for 
maintaining the character of a highly polished and literary 
society, such as (even without taking into account its connexion 
with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural basis for 
much both of the praise and blame with which the First Epistle 
abounds, in regard to intellectual gifts. 6 ‘At Corinth, you 
would learn and hear even from inanimate objects’—so said a 
Greek teacher within a century from this time—‘so great are 
the treasures of literature in every direction, wherever you do 
but glance, both in the streets themselves and in the colonnades; 
not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, and the general spirit 
of instruction and inquiry.’ 7 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
Foreign city, such as might have existed in the earlier ages 
elements. 0 f Grecian history. But the elements of which its 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 

1 Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. refer more particularly to the nu- ’ 

2 1 Cor. iv. 8; xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. merouR passages quoted at length in 

2, 10 ; ix. 2, 5-11. Wetsteiu on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Aristo- 

3 Lucian introduces Mferichus as phanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion 
tov irXovtnov, rov n aw 7r\ovaior , rdv Chrysostom us, Athcmcus, Lucian, 
Ik K opLvBov, top 7ro\Xdc dXicd^ac and Eustathius. 

t\ovTn y ov avirpioQ ’Apiartaz, nXovfTto^ 5 1 Cor. v. 1 ; vi. 0-20; X. 7, 8 ; 
sal avTOQ (Lv .— Dial. MoH. xi. 1. See 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. I, 
also the passages from Aristides and 0 1 Cor. i. 22-ii. 10; i. 4, 5 ; iv. 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 7, 8; viii. 1; x. 15; xiii. 1-0; xv. 35. 

1 Cor. i. 2. 7 Aristides in Ncptun. p. 23, in 

4 In the words KopivPiaZeoBat, Kn- Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. 

pivOta Kopa , &c. It is needless to 
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doubtless an acquired tongue. The new inhabitants, to the 
Bomans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 
them from the old Greek inhabitants ; not ‘ Corinthii,’ but 
‘ Corinthienses.’ 1 The settlement of Caesar consisted not of 
native Greeks, but of foreigners; 2 some, doubtless, were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Caesar’s army. 3 But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen; 4 and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corinthian names which occur in 
the New Testament 5 are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth. The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) could certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Borne back towards the East, in conse¬ 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius. 6 A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and 
it is evident that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Boman names—Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Borne and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are heard of now at 
Borne, 7 now at Corinth, 8 now at Ephesus. 9 Phoebe of Ccn- 
chreac goes without difficulty from Corinth to Borne. 10 Fortu- 


1 Festus: 1 Corinthienses ex eo dici 
coepenult, ex quo coloni Gorinthum 
sunt deducti, qui antea Corinthii sunt 
dicti.’ This was after the analogy 
of Ilispanicnses and Hispani, Sicili- 
enses and Siculi. In Greek the dis¬ 
tinction was not made, else the 
Epistles would have been addressed 
7rpog KopivOitic* There is not the 
least reason to infer from this, or 
from any other of the facts here 
mentioned, that Latin was habitually 
spoken at Corinth; and the whole 
structure of the Epistles repels such 
an hypothesis. 

2 Paus. Cor. 2 : KoptvGov otKoumv 

ooStig rwi' apxaiuiv — tnoiKoi Si «7ro- 


GTaXkvrtQ virb Ptopaitov. 

3 to ffrpaTuvriicovi — Pint. Ccesar. 
c. 5. 

4 Strabo, viii. 520 A. : iro\vv SI 

\pSvov eprjpog ptlvatra r) K opivGog hve- 
rraXtv otto K aicrapog rov 9iov Sta 
T))v tvtpvtav tiroiKOvg nepxpavrog rov 
dwiXevdepiKov yevovg tt XeiaroVQ. lie 
visited Corinth just after the settle¬ 
ment. 

5 1 Cor. i. 14, 1G; xvi. 17; Horn, 
xvi. 21-23; Acts xviii. 8, 17. 

0 Acts xviii. 2. 

7 Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

8 Acts xviii, 1, 2. 

9 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

10 Rom. xvi. 1, 
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natus, Acliaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus. 1 

Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of entered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St. Paul inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone s when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 
outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. These hopes were, indeed, even then con¬ 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter¬ 
natural intimations, 3 he at last took the resolution—memorable 
for all time—of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march ; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward ; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not as a final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus 4 , and at last, impatient of the 
delay 5 , took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun¬ 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers, 6 provided him with an abode ; 7 and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 

1 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 5 1 Thess. iii. 1. 

8 1 Thess. iii. 1. • 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5. 

3 Acts xvi. 6, 7, 10. 7 Acts XT ^ l 2, 3. 

4 Acts xrii. 15, 16. 
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in Macedonia, 1 he maintained himself by manual labour in the 
trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- Teaching of 
agogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by his St - 1>aul - 
experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op¬ 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris¬ 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis¬ 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, * he was pressed 
in the spirit,’ and ‘ testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah.’ 2 Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective, 3 which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Bercea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel, 4 partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his 
intention of f going henceforth to the Gentiles.’ He had not 
far ‘to go.’ 5 Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom w r as 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, w r hom he 
baptized with his own hands. 6 But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas -were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au¬ 
dience he c sat,’ 7 after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught 
with unabated fervour f the Cross of Christ.’ 8 The only fur¬ 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, w r as the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif¬ 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 

1 1 Thess. ii. 9. 5 7roptv(ro^iat» Acts xviii. 6 . 

4 Acts xviii. 5. 6 \ Cor. j # 14 . 

3 avTiTaaoofiivutVj fi\a(T<prmovvTwv. 7 firaGicre. Acts xviii. 11. 

Acts xviii. 6 . » 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

4 Matt. x. 14. 
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principles of the Roman law, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction. 1 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
Importance * s evident ? vom the mention of the vision which 
of the appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
ensis. the S j na g 0 g U e, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 
aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, f I am with you,’ was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great—‘ for I have much people in this city.’ 2 The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
Effect of his the First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society, 
teaching. SU ch as that which existed in the capital of Greece 
at that time; to a worn-out creed, which consisted rather in a 
superstitious apprehension 3 of unseen powers than in any firm 
belief of an over-ruling Providence; to a worn-out philosophy 
which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of Plato and 
the practical wisdom of Aristotle into the subtleties of the 
later Stoics or Epicureans ; to a worn-out national character, in 
which little but the woi’st parts of the Greek mind survived,— 
the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on simple 
facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even the most 
worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as life from 
the dead. There were some converts 4 doubtless from the 
wealthier citizens ; but the chief impression was produced on 
the lower orders of society: < not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,’ 6 but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 


1 See the description of his cha¬ 
racter in the quotations in Wetstein 
on Acts xviii. 12. 

2 Acts xviii. 10. 

3 See the sketch of Paganism, in 
the first chapter of Neander’s His¬ 
tory of the Christian Church. 

4 So Erastua the treasurer of the 


city, oiVoj'o/xoc e^c' (Korn. xvi. 

23), and Crispus, the president of 
the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 
8; 1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned by 
name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22 ; vii. 
30, 31 ; and xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7, 10. 
5 1 Cor. i. 2G. 
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Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 
often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only in a much lower degree. To the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was e their 
father;’ 1 and by his precepts 2 they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol- * 
lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the His removal 
port of Cenchrese for Ephesus. This great city now to Ephesus, 
became his home even more than Corinth had been before. 
Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in Judaea, 3 
and followed nearly the same plan as that which he had adopted 
at Corinth ; first trying to establish his footing in the synagogue, 
and then erecting a separate school or synagogue in the house 
of one of his converts. Thus passed away three years from the 
time of his departure from Corinth. Towards the end of this 
period he received accounts which greatly agitated him. The 
Corinthian Church, like almost all the early Christian socie¬ 
ties, combined two distinct elements : first, that consisting of 
Jews or of proselytes, formed from the class which the Apostle 
had originally addressed, and therefore exercising considerable 
influence over the whole body of which it was the nucleus; 
secondly, the mass of Gentile converts which sprang up during 
the latter stages of the Apostle’s preaching, and which at 
Corinth, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, must have 
much outnumbered the others. 4 While St. Paul Disorders 
remained at Corinth, the jealousy between these two 
sections of the Church had lain dormant; but when Church, 
he was removed, their animosities, encouraged no doubt by 
the factious spirit so inveterate in the Greek i*ace, burst 
forth ; and the Christian community was divided into various 
parties, formed by the various crossings of these two main 
divisions. The Gentile party was in the ascendant, both from 

1 1 Cor. iv. 14, 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2. 3 A.cta xx. 31. 

’ irapaSdffftr. 1 Cor. xi. 1. 4 See 1 Cor. xii. 2. 
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their superior numbers, and also from the as yet undiminished 
influence of the Apostle. But, whether from the visit of Peter 
and ( the brethren of the Lord,’ 1 or teachers preaching in 
their name, or from some unknown cause, the Jewish party, 2 
after St. Paul’s departure, gained sufficient ground to call 
themselves by a distinct name, and to impugn his authority, 
first covertly, 3 and then a few months later, openly and vehe¬ 
mently. 4 In the interval between his first and second visit 
to Ephesus, the Corinthian Church had also received the in¬ 
structions of the great Alexandrian teacher Apollos, who had 
been sent thither by Aquila and Priscilla; and his name thus 
had become a rallying point for one section of the Church, 
—probably that which hung half-way between the extreme 
Jewish and the extreme Gentile party. Apollos himself had 
left Corinth, and returned to Ephesus ; 5 but his partisans still 
continued to foment the factions. To the evils of this party 
spirit was added the tendency of the Gentile faction to carry 
their views of freedom to the extreme of license. The profli¬ 
gacy which disgraced the heathen population of Corinth was not 
only practised, but openly avowed, by some of the advocates of 
Christian liberty. 6 The disputes were carried to such a pitch, 
and the boundaries between the heathen and Christian parts of 
the community were so little regarded, that lawsuits between 
Christians were brought into the Roman and Greek courts of 
justice. 7 The sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, 
even when held in the colonnades of the temples. 8 The Chris¬ 
tian women threw off the head-dress which the customs of 
Greece and of the East required : 9 the most solemn ordinance 
of Christian brotherhood was turned into the careless festivity 
of a Grecian banquet. 10 And even the better points of their 
character, which had formed the basis of the Apostle’s commen¬ 
dations and of their own advance in Christian knowledge and 
power, had been pushed to excess. The strong taste for intel¬ 
lectual speculation, which three centuries of political servitude 
had not been able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to 
attach an undue importance to those points in their teachers, or 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

2 The more detailed representation 
of this party is reserved for the notes 
on 1 Cor. i. 10, and the Introduction 
to the Second Epistle. 

3 1 Cor. ix. 1-5. 

4 2 Cor. x.-xii. 


6 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

0 v. 1; vi. 10. 

7 vi. 1-8. 

8 viii. 4-13; x. 14-33. 

9 xi. 2-16. 

10 xi. 17-34. 
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in Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe¬ 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul; 1 hence 
the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as in the 
case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general Resurrection) 
the exaggeration of purely intellectual difficulties ; 2 hence, in 
some instances, an adoption of the extreme view of some of the 
old philosophers, regarding an entire separation from the world 
as necessary; 3 hence an over-estimate of those preternatural 
gifts which tended to astonish and excite, and an unjust de¬ 
preciation of those which tended only to instruction and to 
improvement. 4 These views, combined with an overweening 
consciousness of the position which the Corinthian congrega¬ 
tion held in the Christian world as the most highly favoured 
of all the Gentile churches, not only induced them to look 
down with contempt on all other Christian bodies, 5 but also 
soured in the hearts of individuals the milk of human kindness, 
and extinguished the light of Christian love, which ought to 
have been the characteristic mark of every Christian society. 0 
With these dangers, which, as proceeding chiefly from the 
Gentile element in Corinth, affected the larger part of the 
community, were united others from the opposite quarter. 
The Jewish part of the Church was not likely to amalgamate 
easily until such excessive views of liberty as were popular at 
Corinth; and, although at present they were not sufficiently 
powerful to make their influence generally felt, yet their ex¬ 
aggerated scruples, on the subject of sacrificial feasts 7 and of 
mixed marriages, increased the difficulties of the Gentile be¬ 
lievers ; 8 and there were, besides, mutterings of discontent 
and suspicion against the Apostle, which already foreboded the 
storm that was to break out a few months later against his 
character and authority. 9 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared for 
such intelligence. The constant communication be- m-v , 

_ t', liclings oi 

tween Cormth and Lphesus must have brought him these dis- 

continual information of the state of the Corinthian orders - 
Church ; and he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to 

1 ii. 1-5. xiv. 30. 

2 i. 17, 18; ii. 1; viii. 1; xv. 35. 9 vi. 1; viii. 1 j xii. 1 j xvi. 14. 

3 vii. 1-5. 7 viii. 1-12. 

4 xii. 1-xiv. 40. 8 vii. 12-16. 

5 i. 2 ; iv. 7, 8 ; vii. 17; xi. 16 ; 9 ix. 1-8. 
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recall to them the image of his teaching and life, which he knew 
from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their recol¬ 
lections ; and probably also (though this is not expressly stated) 
to communicate to them the intention which he had then 
formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the spring, 
crossing the iEgean Sea to Greece, and paying two visits to 
Corinth,—one immediately on his landing, and a second later 
on in the year, after seeing the Churches in Macedonia. Ti- 
motheus 1 was accompanied by Erastus, 2 in all probability the 
same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would thus be in a po¬ 
sition to recommend him to the Corinthian congregation. But, 3 
after the departure of these two men, the rumours became still 
darker ; and two points in particular seem to have determined 
the Apostle to take some strong measures to check the growing 
evil. One was the information which he received from the 
household of Chloe—whether resident at Corinth or at Ephesus 
it is difficult to say,—that the factions had reached a formi¬ 
dable height, 4 and that their disputes had descended even into 
social life and destroyed the solemnity of Christian worship. 5 
The other, and more alarming, was the fact of an incestuous 
marriage, scandalous even to the heathen, of a man with his 
fathers wife. 6 This, combined with the general accounts of 
their state, was sufficient to induce the Apostle to send at once 
to Corinth without waiting for the announcement of the arrival 
of Timotheus, to insist upon the expulsion of the offender from 
the Christian community, 7 and then to delay his own visit to 
Corinth till after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for 
his injunctions and his warnings to have their proper effect. 8 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
Situationof ture were such as to render the reception of this news 
the rece at P ecu ^ ar ^y ^ r y^ n &* Whilst the Corinthian Christians 
tionofthese had been thus indulging their own speculations and 
tidings. passions, and absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own greatness and dignity, he had for three years been con¬ 
tinuing his labours in a city hardly less important than Corinth 
itself,—the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth was -of Greece. 


1 iv. 17; Acts xix. 22. 

2 Acts xix. 22 ; Horn. xvi. 23 j 2 
Tim. iv. 20. 

3 It is assumed throughout these 

pages that there were no visits of St. 

Paul to Corinth besides those men¬ 

tioned in Acts xviii. 1; xx. 2 j and 

no Epistles except the two now ex¬ 

tant in the New Testament. The 


grounds for this assumption will ap¬ 
pear in the notes on 2 Cor, ii. 1 j 1 
Cor. v. 9. 

4 1 Cor. i. 10-iv. 21. 

5 xi. 18. 

6 v. 1. 

7 v. 3. 

0 xvi. 1, 6, 7; 2 Cor. i. 16; ii. 9. 
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In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in Greece, with his 
own hands, 1 and devoted himself, with all the fervour of his 
impassioned character, and at the risk of his life, 2 to the super¬ 
intendence of the Church. 3 His labours, too, had extended 
from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent district; and pro¬ 
bably in some of these journeys he underwent those hard¬ 
ships of which he speaks as recent, c perils from the robbers ’ 
in the neighbouring mountains, who afterwards seized on a 
later Apostle in the same vicinity ; 4 c perils from the “ river- 
torrents,’ which so characterise the winter-travels of all those 
regions.' 5 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
seize the first opportunity for the expression of his Arrival of a 
own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of fr . om 
his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself tliians. 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy members of the 
Corinthian Church—Fortunatus, Achaicus, and Stephanas, 6 
bearing an epistle from that portion of their body (at this time 
by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the Apostle’s 
authority, asking for a solution of various questions which their 
internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of marriage, 
of the sacrificial feasts, and of spiritual gifts, 7 and containing 
also assurances of their general adherence to his precepts. 8 A 
reply to these questions required a detailed letter from himself; 
and this at once afforded an occasion for the outpouring of 
his thoughts and feelings. The combination of these circum¬ 
stances rendered it the most important emergency in which (so 
far as we know) he had ever been called, up to this time, 
to express himself in writing. Whether the Epistle The First 
to the Galatians was composed before or after this Epistle. 
period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were the 
principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 
Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of 
Asia Minor—bore no comparison with the situation of a con¬ 
gregation placed before the eyes of the whole civilised world in 
the capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle 
had laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently with un¬ 
usual success, was torn by factions, and marred by extrava¬ 
gances, which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and 

■ Acta xx. 34. 5 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 

3 lb. 31. 6 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

3 1 Cor. xv. 30-32. 7 vii. 1; viii. 1; xii. 1. 

4 Euaeb. II. E. iii. 23. 8 xi. 2. 
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break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings 
of St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order; 
of Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of 
Suabia, or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster,— 
afford a faint image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with 
the first great moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But 
if the importance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, 
so also it demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, 
perhaps there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which 
the successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, 
as this; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual 
confidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
Scene of presume that any traces of the scenes from which 
the Epistle; he wrote are discernible in his Epistle ; nor are the 
Ephesus. features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. 
Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, still visible 
in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have suggested or 
confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the athletic and 
dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magnificent pile of the 
Temple of Artemis, which overhung the harbour, must have 
presented to him, even in a more lively form than his recollec¬ 
tions of Athens and Corinth, the splendour and the emptiness 
of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
Time of neighbourhood of Ephesus, 1 at the close of the three 
the Epistle ; years spent there by the Apostle, 2 but whether before 
s P nn g- or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must 

have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken of 3 as 
not far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the Jewish 
passover 4 become more appi'opriate. The precise date after the 
Christian era can only be fixed by a general determination of the 
chronology of tlje Acts. For practical purposes it is, however, 
sufficient to say that it must have been twenty or thirty years 
after his conversion, and in the early part of the reign of Nero. 

It was written, with the exception of the few last lines, not 
Amanuen- hy the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis; 5 
eis ' not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes 

also,—whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 5, 8, 19 (cp. Acta 3 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 

xviii. 24, 26); xv. 32. * v. 7, 8; xv. 20. 

3 Acts xix. 10; xx. 1, 31. 5 xvi. 21. 
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Corinthian synagogue, 1 or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces 2 of 
his constant and recent hardships ; his eyes at times stream¬ 
ing with tears of grief and indignation ; 3 the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch¬ 
ment or papyrus 4 which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe; and, if so, we may conceive him not only 
transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at times 
with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it may be, 
interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten fact, as of 
the baptism of the household of Stephanas, 6 or of some possible 
misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa¬ 
gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all Contents of 
his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- the Epistle, 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church. 6 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them. 7 First, he touches the most 
obvious evil—that of the Factions, 8 which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis¬ 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth, 9 he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage, 10 which forms 
the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society. 11 This subject, like that of 
the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts near 
or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note or 
appendix subsequently added. 12 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter. 13 This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 


1 Acts xviii. 17. 

2 Gal. vi. 17 ; 2 Cor. xi. 27: iv. 10. 

3 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

4 See 2 John 12 j 2 Tim iv. 13. 

5 See i. 16. 

6 i. 1—9. 

7 i. 10.-vi. 20. 


0 i. 10—iv. 13. 

9 iv. 14—21. 

10 v—vi. 20. 

11 v. 3, 5. 

12 v. 9—vi. 9. 

13 vii. 1—xiv. 40. 


C 
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before him, in order to glance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language. 1 Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage ; 2 and there he is careful 
to point out that his advice rests solely on his own authority, 
not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The second 
relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts; 3 in discussing 
which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from the immediate 
object of the Epistle by the recollection of that darker enemy 
which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, aimed its in¬ 
sinuations at his character and authority. 4 The third point in 
the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of adherence to 
his precepts for the regulation of their assemblies, 5 in con¬ 
nexion with which they had a question to propose to him 
regarding the spiritual gifts. 6 But before the Apostle could 
answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which he seems 
to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of the women 
in the Christian assemblies, 7 and of the factious spirit which 
had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper; 8 and it 
is not till he has disposed of these that he returns to the question 
of the Gifts. 9 It is in the discussion of this question that he 
bursts forth into the fervent description of Christian Love, 
which, as it meets all the various difficulties and complaints in 
the whole course of the Epistle, must be regarded as the climax 
and turning point of the whole. 10 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 
been communicated in their letter or from some other source, it 
is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct com¬ 
position, in its beginning, middle, and end. 11 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten¬ 
tion of remaining some time longer. 12 Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed. 13 


1 vii. 1 ; viii. 1; xi. 2 ; xii. 1. 
3 vii. 1—40. 

3 viii.—xi. 1. 

4 ix. 1-7. 

5 xi. 2. 

6 xii. 1. 

7 xi. 3—16. 


6 xi. 17—34. 
e x. xi. xiv. 

10 xiii. 

11 xv. 

18 xvi. 17. 

13 xvi. 10. 
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Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe¬ 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party. 1 But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, for the Christian 
poor in J udaea. 2 These men were now at Ephesus ; and Titus 
—one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts—apparently from some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem. 3 Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external business with which 
these precautions were connected, it is only by implication that 
his feelings are perceived ; and the Epistle is concluded (with 
the exception of one severe expression which seems to betray 
the anxiety and indignation working within 4 ) with the usual 
calmness and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting salutations. 5 

The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second; but the reverence Effects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation the Epistle, 
may be inferred from the language in which it is alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: ‘Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
. as well then as now, you formed parties.’ 6 

1 xvi. 12. 

2 2 Cor. viii. 17—24. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—5, 
and the Notes on xvi. 12. 


4 xvi. 22. 

5 xvi. 1—24. 

6 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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The variations from the Authorised Version in the following 
Translation are thus indicated:— 

1. The letter ( x ) prefixed to a word signifies an alteration consequent on 

the adoption of Lachmann’s text (2nd edition, 1842-60). 

2. The letter ( r ) prefixed to a word denotes an intended improvement in 

rendering. Where the alteration extends over more than one word, 
its termination is denoted by ('), thus : ‘ are r in my power/' 

3. The letter ( l ) prefixed to a word denotes an alteration, by transposing 

the words into a nearer conformity with their original order. Where 
this is consequent on Lachmann’s text, the (*) and ( x ) appear toge¬ 
ther ; and the end of the alteration is denoted by ("), thus: i IX Christ 
Jesus." ’ 

4. The letter (°) between two words denotes an omission from the 

Authorised Version. Where this is consequent on an improve¬ 
ment in translation, the (°) is inserted alone, thus: i Since 
both ° Jews require signs.’ Where it arises from a variation in 
the Greek Text the (°) and ( x ) are combined, thus: ‘ every 

place, oX theirs and ours.’ 

6. The Italics of the Authorised Version are abandoned : and when the 
words designated by them are superfluous they are struck out 
without notice. Italics are used solely to denote emphasis. 

6. The Divisions of the Sections are made according to the arrangement 
in the commentary, as shown on the opposite page. 

The notes below the Greek show the variations of the 
6 Received Text’ (Elzevir, 1624), from Lachmann’s Text. 
These are fully given, with the exception of those of perpetual 
recurrence, such as ovto) for ovroos, earl for early, XrftyeraL 
for Xrjfjb^eiai, &c. 

Some doubtful renderings are placed as notes below the 
English Translation. 


For a general statement respecting the Greek Text, and the 
Translation, see the Preface. 
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npos KOPiNeiors a. 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


- 


PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 

Salutation and Introduction. Chap. 1.1—9. 

Charges against the Corinthians. Chap. I. 10-VI. 20. 

The Factions. Chap. I. 10-IV. 20. 

1. Description of the Factions. Chap. i. 10—17. 

2. The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. Chap. i. 18—ii. 5. 

3. The Contrast of Human and Divine Wisdom. Chap. ii. 6—iii. 4. 

4. The Leaders of the Corinthian Parties. Chap. iii. 5—iv. 20. 

Tiie Intercourse witii Heathens. Chap. IV. 21-VI. 20. 

1. The Case of Incest. Chap. iv. 21—v. 13. 

2. Digression on the Lawsuits. Chap. vi. 1—9 a. 

3. The Case of Sensuality resumed. Chap. vi. 9 b —20. 

Answers of St. Paul to tiie Letter of the Corinthian 
Church. Chap. VII. 1-XIV. 40. 

Marriage. Chap. VII. 1—40. 

The Sacrificial Feasts of the Heathens. Chap. VIII. 1-XT. 1. 

1. General Warning. Chap. viii. 1—13. 

2. His own Example of Self-denial. Chap. ix. 1—x. 14. 

3. The Evil of the Sacrificial Feasts. Chap. x. 15—xi. 1. 

Worship and Assemblies. Chap. XT. 2-XIV. 40. 

1. Disuse of Female Head-dress. Chap. xi. 2—15. 

2. Disputes in the Public Assemblies, and especially at the Lord’s 

Supper. Chap. xi. 16—34. 

3. The Spiritual Gifts. Chap. xii. 1^—xiv. 40. 

a. Unity and Variety of the Spiritual Gifts. Chap. xii. 1—30. 

b. Love, the greatest of Gifts. Chap. xii. 31—xiii. 13. 

c. The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with Tongues. 

Chap. xiv. 1—25. 

d. Necessity of Order. Chap. xiv. 26—40. 

The Resurrection. Chap. XV. 1-58. 

1. The Resurrection of Christ. Chap. xv. 1—11. 

2. The Resurrection of the Dead. Chap. xv. 12—34. 

3. The Mode of the Resurrection of the Dead. Chap. xv. 36-58. 

The Conclusion. Chap. XVI. 1-24. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. I. 1—8. 


Salutation and Introduction. 

IIAYA02 [/cXtjtos] anocrToXos \purTov * Irjcrov Sia 0e- 
XypaTos 0eov, /cal 2a)o-0evr}<; 6 dSeX</>os, 2 ttJ e/c/cX^o-ta rou 
0eov, h rjyiacrii4voL <? cV xpicrTaJ ’ItjctoD, ot/o-fl eV Koptvdco, 
kXtjtols aycois, <rvv naertv Tots imKaXovpevois to ovopia tov 
Kvplov rfpuiv 9 Irjcrov ^picrTov iv navri tottq), c a vt&v /cal 
Tjpoiv* 3 ^a/)t 5 v/n^ /cat eipijvr) airo 0eov 7rarpds rjpwv /cal 

KVpLOV J IjjCTOV XpiCTTOV. 

a ’Itjo-oD b T]J ot/<rp A/ K. 7/7. ei/ XP* 0 auTa«i/T6 Kaf 


1 T)AUL, called to be an apostle of u Christ Jesus" through 

2 17 the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the 
Church of God, tx to them that are r hallowed in Christ Jesus, 
to the Church which is at Corinth", to them that are called 
to be r holy, with all that ^all upon the name of Jesus Christ 

3 our Lord in every place', oA theirs and ours: grace unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


1. #i'X»?roc a7rooToXor. The two 
words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1. kXtjtoq 
may be, ‘ called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,’ according to its 
usual sense (in verse 2, and vii. 
20, 21) ; or, more simply, * called 
to the state of an Apostle.’ 

Sosthenes is possibly the ruler 
of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17 ; at any rate, a Christian well 
known to the Corinthians; as is 
implied both by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the 
Epistle (whether as the com¬ 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addition 
6 ciScX^oc, 1 the brother,’ i. e. 
1 the person well known to the 
Christian brotherhood.’ Com¬ 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to Timo- 
theus, Col. i. 1 ; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23 ; and a similar use 
of it in 2 Cor. viii. 18. Eusebius 


(II. E. i. 12) makes him one of the 
Seventy Disciples. 

2. rij Here, as in all 

the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians; 
an expression which, in the case 
of those with whom he was not 
personally acquainted (as in Rom. 
i. 7 ; Col. i. 2; and, perhaps, Eph, 
i. 1), is omitted. 

ijyiatTfitvoic .... n\r]Toi£ aytotf, 
♦called’ or e converted ’ ‘to a 
state of holiness.’ The inver¬ 
sion of the usual order of KXrjaic 
(‘ calling,’ ‘ conversion,’) and 
ay laafAOQ (‘holiness,’ ‘sanctifi¬ 
cation ’) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language. (Com¬ 
pare ver. 11.) There is some¬ 
thing almost rhythmical in the 
inversion of the clauses in B. D. 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 

nvv naaty to 7 c iwtKaXvvfitvoic . . 
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4 Eir)(api(rTCt> red 0e<2 pov ndvrore nepl vpo)v ini rrj yapiri 
rod Oeod rfj SoOelarj vpiv ev ^ pt,crr<5 ’Itjctov, 5 on iv navrl 
hr\ovria8j]Te iv avrw , iv navrl \oyo) Kal ndcrrj yvdaei, 
6 /ca0a>s to paprvpiov rod ypicrrod ifiefiaLCodrj iv vpiv, 7 ware 
vpa$ prj vcrrepeicrOai iv prjSevl papier pan, dneKhexppevovs 
rrjv anoKakvi/jiv rou Kvptov rjpuv ’ Irjcrod %piarod • 8 os /cat 

4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God 

5 which r was given you r in' u Christ Jesus", that in every thing 
ye r were enriched by Him, in all utterance and in all know- 

6 ledge: even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you : 

7 so that ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the r reve- 

8 lation of our Lord Jesus Christ: Who shall also confirm you 


. . iffstiv. This may^be, (1) ‘I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,’ as in 2 Cor. i. 1: (2) 

4 1 address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:’ but rather, (3) 

4 I address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through¬ 
out the world.’ This last sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
iv ttuvti roirw, and avriov kcu »ijjun\ 

i. e. 4 in other parts of the world 
besides your own : He is the Lord 
of all of them, no less than of me 
and of you.’ 

ZTriKaXovfiivotg to ovofia. In the 
LXX. this is the translation of the 
Hebrew fcO£, the general idea 
of worship or praise. In the New 
Testament it expresses the further 
idea of calling to aid (comp. Acts 

ii. 21; ix, 14, 21 ; vii. 59 ; lvom. 
x. 13, 14; 2 Tim. ii. 22) ; and, 
as illustrated by popular use, 
Ka iffapa ETrucaXt7<r0cu, * to appeal 
to the Emperor,’ Acts xxv. 11, 
12, &c. As applied to our Lord, 
it implies the consciousness of 
Him not only as Lord, but as 
Saviour and Deliverer. 


5. £7r\ourtff0»?rf, 4 ye were en¬ 
riched,’ i. e. 4 at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon you,’ 
referring to the words, rjj x“P lTl 
^odeier). 

G. to napTvpiov. The testimony 
borne to Christ by the preaching 
of Paul was confirmed by the 
gifts which followed on their 
conversion. Compare 4 The seal 
of my Aposlleship are ye in the 
Lord,’ ix. 2. 

7. This refers to those gifts of 
insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time when 
the veil of this outer world should 
be withdrawn (a7r0MiXv\f'ii') and 
Christ Himself revealed to their 
eyes. Comp. Tit. ii. 13 ; Phil. iii. 
20 . 

8. 4 And this hope will not be 

baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
it to the end.’ oe refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
kcu fie&aiujfTEi evidently refers 
back to i&t&aitodri in 6. (2.) tv 

t. IjfjiEpqt t. k. 7].' 1. x- would else be 
rifxipa uvtov. ( 3 ) 6 3 eoc is the 
general subject of the whole sen¬ 
tence, and therefore repeated in 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. I. 8, 9 . 


/3e/3oucijo-€i v/ias ea>? rekovs aveyKkrjTov 5 eV Tjj T 

Kvpiov rjficov 'Irjcrov ^ptcrrou. 9 tticttos 6 0€O5, Si’ oS e/cX^- 
6t)T€ ei5 Koivtoviav rou ihou avrou 'Irjerov xptcrTOv tov Kvpiov 

TjpLCDV. 

unto the end, 0 blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
9 God is faithful, by Whom ye were called unto the r communion 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


verse 9. For the sense, compare 
Phil. i. 6 : ‘ Being confident of 
this very thing that He who hath 
begun a good work in you will 
continue it till the day of Jesus 
Christ.’ The assurance that all 
will in the end be well with God’s 


servants is implied in the very 
notion of religious faith. The 
more we look upon ourselves as 
dependent beings, the more im¬ 
possible does it seem that God 
should ever loosen the link which 
connects us with Himself. 


Paraphrase of Chap. I. 1—9. 

Paul , ivhose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself and Sostlienes united with him in Christian brother¬ 
hood , send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation , as well as to all other believers , who are equally 
with them roorshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mg first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion , and 
hope that God will continue the good work which He has thus 
begun. 


The Apostolical Salutations. 

The praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Homans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re¬ 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church which, 
in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving of severe 
The Apo- censures. But in considering this, it may be observed 
etle’s aelec- that the praise there bestowed on faith and holiness is 
good^prints here a ^ most confined to gifts such as knowledge and 
in his wisdom, which were obviously not incompatible with 
readers. the moral degradation into which some of the members 
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of the Church had fallen. And it is in accordance with the 
Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the first instance, on some 
point of sympathy and congratulation, not merely from a pru¬ 
dential policy, but from natural courtesy and generosity. It 
is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches in the Acts. Per¬ 
haps the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians is the only 
exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification of a 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents The ideal 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society Church, 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—‘ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.’ And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which 
it was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what 
is now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, 
the Christian representative of that community. A Christian 
of Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards 
from one to the other; but, however great were the disorders 
of the one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call 
upon him to exchange the communion of the one for the com¬ 
munion of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent 
resident in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di¬ 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
grown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In the East, the ancient view, in this respect, still 
on the whole prevails. 

c Spartam nactus es : hanc exorna,’ was a maxim of Apo¬ 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their community; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 
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CHARGES AGAINST TILE CORINTHIANS. 

Chap. I. 10-VI. 20. 

The first great division of the Epistle, I. 10 —IV. 20, is based 
on the information which the Apostle had received from Co¬ 
rinth : and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to The Factions. 


THE FACTIONS. 

Chap. I. 10-IV. 20. 

In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle¬ 
siastical party,—of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it is so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the appli- 
Menningof cation of the word ( schism 9 ( 0 -^ 107 ^), to a moral di- 
‘ schism.’ vision . 1 But, instead of the meaning usually assigned to 
it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is here used for 
a division within a society. These factions or ‘ schisms,’ there¬ 
fore, in the Corinthian Church, must not he considered as dis¬ 
sentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of the community, but 
as recognised parties of which the community itself was com¬ 
posed; corresponding not to such divisions as are caused by the 
existence of Protestant Churches outside the Church dependent 
on the See of Home, or Dissenting Churches outside the Esta¬ 
blished Church of England, or Maronite and Nestorian Churches 
outside the Greek Church, but to internal divisions, such are 
occasioned by the conflicts between the several religious or 

1 In classical writings it is always it is used in the 9ense of * discord,’ 
applied to actual rents of stone, gar- as here, are in St. John’s Gospel 
ments, nets, or the like, ns in Matt. (John vii. 48; ix. 1G; x. 19). The 
ix. 16 ; Mark ii. 21. The only other classical word for which oxwpa is a 
passages in the New Testament where substitute is araat^. 
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monastic orders in the Greek and Roman Churches, or between 
political and theological parties in the nations and Churches 
of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
different from any with which we are familiar. They Grounds of 
were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux dlvlslon - 
of various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, and 
by the tendency to faction which had long characterised the 
Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady (i/oaoy) 
of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial occasion 
was the same which was to be found in all the Churches of the 
Apostolical age, and which has never since been found in any. 
At no subsequent period have Christian communities been 
agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of Jewish 
and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity have, in 
later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so little dis¬ 
tinction in their character, that their influence, as such, on the 
rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the first 
century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the most 
exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they formed 
the basis of the community ; and the difficulty of reconciling 
their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of the 
chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con¬ 
nexion, and taught to look upon ea<ffi other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immo¬ 
rality as either innocent or indifferent, and the future life, 
if not incredible, at least difficult to be believed; whilst 
the other part, comprising the most earnest and energetic por¬ 
tion of the society, consisted of men, Jews either by birth or 
by religion, who still retained all the Jewish rites of circum¬ 
cision, of the Sabbath, of abstinence from particular kinds 
of food, and of attendance at the Jewish festivals. No 
equal degree of contrariety has ever since been found within 
the bosom of the same religious society. In large nations, it is 
true that the differences between Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics may mount in some instances nearly to the same pitch; 
but in such cases the fusion has not been attempted, and the 
two bodies have lived apart, if not in open separation, from 
each other. 
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In the third place, the professed watchwords of these parties 
Parties were the names, not of any subordinate teachers, but 
after the °f tbc Apostles themselves and their immediate fol- 
Apostles lowers, — * I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Kephas, I 
llwet of Christ.’ 


It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. ‘ These 
things,’ says the Apostle, c I have in a figure transferred 
(lL£Te<rxr]fid T i<ra) to myself and Apollos for your sakes as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and it is 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in¬ 
tention of confining himself to those who called themselves after 
liis name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his Judaising opponents, but against 
the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to be his 
partisans were no less animated than those who claimed to be 
his enemies. Such appears to have been the course adopted 
also in the opening of the argument, 1 where he immediately 
selects the party which said, * I am of Paul,’ as the chief 
instance of the sin common to them all. 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. c The blessed Apostle Paul,’ he says, ( wrote to 
you about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as 
well as now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less 
sinful, because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved 
by them.’ 2 

That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 
Tho parties G en til e which ran through all the Churches of this 
of Kephas period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
and of Paul, themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 
of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be doubted: and 
it would seem probable that the party of Paul was in the 
ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, which chiefly 


1 i. 13—16. 


2 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile portion of the 
community ; and the party of Kephas, during the period of the 
Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a formidable body of 
Judaisers. And the connexion of these latter with Kephas is 
further confirmed by the appeals which they would seem to 
have made to his example and authority, in the only passage 
where their presence is certainly indicated in the First Epistle 
and in the stress laid by St Paul on the error of St Peter in 
his address to a similar party in Galatia. 1 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
correctly called Apollonius, 2 must have been closely The party 
connected with those of Paul may be inferred both of A P ollos - 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts, 3 and from the constant union of their names in this 
Epistle. 4 The contrast of the expressions, Paul c planting,’ 
Apollos f watering; 5 Paul Maying the foundation,’ another 
‘ building ; ’ agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to the 
visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters 5 would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, ‘ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures.’ 6 

Whether the words c and I of Christ ’ (£70) Se ^ pterrov) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. The party 
One would be glad with Chrysostom so to read the of Christ, 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, ‘ But I am of 
Christ.’ Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 


1 1 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. ii. 11—14. 
These passages, as well as that just 
quoted from Clemens, sufficiently 
refute the hypothesis of Theophylact 
and (Ecumenius (on Gal. ii.), and of 
Eusebius (II. E. i. 12), that another 
Kephas, not the Apostle, is meant. 

2 The name from which Apollos 
is abridged, as Lucas from Lucanus, 
Antipas from Antipater, is Apollonius. 
Apparently from the circumstance 
that the first governor left by Alex¬ 

ander in his African province was so 

called, it was one of the commonest 
names of Alexandria. One such was 

Apollonius Rhodius, so called from 

his favourable reception in Rhodes. 


Another was a soothsayer, who pro¬ 
phesied the death of Caligula. The 
most celebrated person of the name 
living in the Apostolic age was the 
sophist of Tyana, called from his 
supposed birthplace ‘TyaDams.’ (See 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Biography, p. 239 6.) Of Apollos 
himself there is not even any legend¬ 
ary information beyond what is con¬ 
tained in the few passages which 
allude to him in the Acts and 
Epistles. 

3 Acts xviii. 26, 27. 

4 iii. 4 j iv. 6; xvi. 12. 

5 i. 17—28; ii. 1—G. 

6 Acts xviii. 28. 
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more decisive expression (such as iy<o Se IlavXos 'XpiaTov) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. Ami that there was some party laying claim to an ex¬ 
clusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies, 1 ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, ‘ If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 
this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s ;’ 2 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered € Apostles of Christ ’ and 
‘ ministers of Christ.’ 3 The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the Juda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
‘ the Christ,’ the c anointed Messiah,’ ‘ the son of David; ’ 
and c the outward appearance,’ the ‘ carnal and fleshly ’ argu¬ 
ments, on which they prided themselves, 4 would be based on 
their intercourse either with * Christ Himself after the flesh,’ 5 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Him, 6 or 
with £ the brethren of the Lord,’ 7 especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine. 8 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
Extinction exist in other parts of the New Testament, and the 
of the Par- writings immediately following upon them. But the 
t]eb only certain traces, besides those already referred to, 

are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between 
Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in 
the ‘ Clementines,’ a work of about the date a . e . 212—230. 
With this exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions, 
once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has any 
disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal im¬ 
portance ; never has any disruption which once appeared of 
importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal con¬ 
troversy) been so completely healed. 

1 1 Cor. i. 13. * g Cor. v. 1G. 

3 2 Cor. x. 7. 6 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 13, 23. * 1 Cor. ix. 6. 

4 2 Cor. v. 12 j x. 2, 3, 7. 8 Comp, especially Gal. ii. 11, 21. 
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Description of the Factions. 

l0 IIapaKa\(!) Se u/xas, dSeX<£oi, Sta rod ovoparo? tov 
Kvpiov rjpZv^Irjcrov ^picrrov, tva to avro Xeyrjre navres /cat, 
pr) fj iv vplv cr^LcrpcLTa, rjre Se Karr) pr terpevoi iv r<5 aural voi, 
/cat iv rfj avrfj yva>pr). ll i8r)\(o0r) yap poi vepl vpwv, aSeX- 
<f)Ot pov, vi to to)v XXotjs, ort eptSe? iv vpiv elertv. 12 Xeyai Se 
tovtOj ort e/cacrTO? vpcov Xeyet ’Eya> /xeV eipi Ilavkov , eya/ Se 
’AttoXXo/, eya> Se K^a, eya> Se ypicrTov. 13 pepipicrrai 6 

10 Now I r exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all r say the same thing and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined 

11 together in the same mind and in the same judgment. For 
it r was declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 

12 among you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, 
I am of Paul; and I of Apollos ; and I of Kephas ; and I 


10. 7rapnK.a\w = ‘ obseci’O.’ A 
mixture of entreaty and com¬ 
mand. 

cud rod ovapaTog, i. e. as the 
bond of union, and as the most 
holy name by which they could 
be adjured. The connexion of 
this with KOLvvjviav in verse 9 is 
the link between this and the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

iva to avro Xeyrjre. ‘ call your¬ 
selves by one common name/ in¬ 
stead of those various names which 
are afterwards noticed: opposed 
to tKarrroQ Xtyei. Comp. Arist. 
Pol. ii. 3, 3. chd earn 7 ravTag to uxito 
Xiyeiv wdt pev KaXov 1 . . . dW ov 
hvvarov, wSt S’ ovOev opoyorjTtKoy. 

KaTtipTiapEyot, ‘ restored/ rar- 
cLpTi£w f though capable of a more 
general signification, is usually 
employed, as here, with the sense 
of ‘ restoring * or ‘ completing ’ 
something which has been set 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, 
where it is used of the mending of 
the nets. Here it is probably sug¬ 


gested by the literal meaning of 
1 a)((ff^ara/ rents. 

KCLTapriaTiip was the acknow¬ 
ledged phrase in classical Greek 
for a reconciler of factions. So 
Demonax at Cyrene, Herodot. iv. 
1G1 . 

rovg. Probably no greater dif¬ 
ference than between KapEta and 
i l v\r/ in Acts iv. 32. 

11. v7ro Tibv XXorjg, probably 
the slaves of Chloe going to and 
from Ephesus and Corinth on 
business. 

epithe, here used as identical 
with (T-^tapara ; divisions not from 
but within , the society. 

12. Xiyu tovto. ‘ What I 
mean is.’ Comp. Eph. v.' 32. 

Anerroc vpiov. 1 There is none 
of you who has not joined one or 
other of the parties.’ 

13. pepepiarai 6 ^piordc, ‘Christ 
is divided.’ Lachmann’s punc¬ 
tuation is both more striking, and 
also agrees better with the con¬ 
text, than that of the Received 
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X/ncrros. fir) JlavXos icrTavpcoOr) a 7 repl vpwv rj ets to ovopa 
Ilavkov i/3a7TTLcr67)T€; ^ev^apiarci) tw 0e<p b /iou, ort ovSeva 
vfioiv ifianTLcra, el fir) Kpicnrov /cat FaiW, 15 tva prj tls ehrr) 
oti ei9 to epov ovopa eparrTLcrurfTe. ^epanTura oe /cat tov 
%Te<l>ava oIkov Xoi/nw oi/c oTSa el riva a\\ov e/Sarrrio-a. 
l7 ov yap arrecrreike pe d [6] ^tcrros fiairrC^eiVy aXX* evay- 

■ inrfp ujittsv, b Om. /tov. 0 i€dirri<ra. d Om. 6 before xP lffT ^ 5 ’ 


13 of Christ. tx Christ is divided/ Was Paul cruci¬ 

fied for you ? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ? 
u I thank *my God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 

15 and r Caius; lest any should say that x ye were' baptized in 

16 mine own name. And I baptized also the household of Ste- 

17 phanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any other. 
For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, 


Text. Had it been a question, 

‘ Is Christ divided V one would 
expect fit) as in the following 

clauses. It is an abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the state¬ 
ment of their divisions : ‘ By your 
factions, Christ, who lives in the 
Christian society, and by whom 
you should be united,- is torn 
asunder.’ And then, after a 
pause, follows the burst of indig¬ 
nation : ‘ Surely it was not Paul 
who was crucified for you, and 
into whose name you were bap¬ 
tized ! It was not Paul who died 
for you, or to whom you died !’ 
(Compare for the connexion, Rom. 
vi. 2, 3.) He takes his own party 
for the specimen of the evil of 
which he complains, as being the 
one in which it most forcibly 
strikes him, and also in which he 
can best denounce the sin of party 
spirit itself, without being sup¬ 
posed to be influenced by oppo¬ 
sition to the views or claims of 
the hostile factions. It is the 
first instance of the 1 transferring ’ 
of which he speaks in iv. 6. (For 
this sense of fiEfitpiarat see Mark 
iii. 26.) 

14. tvxapiffTU) Stw. 1 1 thank 


God that it so happened even 
without my express intention.’ 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apostle’s 
host (Rom. xvi. 23), would na¬ 
turally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most promi¬ 
nent in his recollections. 1 Crispus ’ 
was a common name of Jews. 
Lightfoot ad loc . 

16. This addition of the bap¬ 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha¬ 
nas and his household (for this is 
the most natural meaning of the 
words—like ot h Src0avar) 
were his earliest converts, xvi. 15, 
17. 

ovk oI£a, 1 1 do not remember.’ 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
xxiii. 5. 

17. ‘So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not pro¬ 
perly part of my mission.’ In 
the injunction, Matt, xxviii. 19, 
the principal command is, as here, 
to 4 make disciples ’ {fiaOtjTev- 
irarf); ‘baptizing’ (/3 «tt Wfoyrec) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
are to be made disciples. So also 
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ytklt^crOai ovk hs cro^ia \6yov, Iv a prj KevoOf) 6 crravpos 
tov xpLcrrov, 

not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. 


in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
1 proclaiming the Gospel * (icr/pu- 
£are to evayyikiov') with its sub¬ 
sequent effects of * believing,’ 
and of ‘ signs following, 1 corre¬ 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls 4 preaching the Gospel r 
( £vayye\t'£e<T0cu ) ; * baptism 

{ftcnTTiadEic) is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of 1 believing ’ (7r ttTTtvaag). Such, 
too, was the practice : preaching 


was the mission of the Apostles 
as of our Lord before them; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John iv. 
2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 1G, and 
by implication Acts ii. 41 ; ix. 
18; x. 48; xix. 3, 5, 6. 

<r o\pt<p Xoyoo, 4 wisdom which 
consists in mere words.’ For 
this sense of \oyoe compare Arist. 
Eth. vii. 9, §1 ; x. 9. 


Paraphrase of Ciiap. I. 10—17. 

First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com¬ 
mon Master, to lay aside these party vmtchwords by which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 
leader, attend to ivhat I, your leader, tell you. Surely the 
very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there ivas One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to whom you died. There was nothing in that first be¬ 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connexion with me. With three exceptions, you were 
baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was provi¬ 
dentially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is also in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party ,— 
no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the glad 
tidings of the Gospel. To that great object all else was sub¬ 
ordinate. 


D 
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The ArosTLE’s View of Party Spirit. 

The Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
Party spirit irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
in itself an nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
evi1 * in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 

with Christ, which all have in common. e Christianus mihi 
nomen est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction ; c Catholicus cognomen.’ 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
The end in the cause whieh he preached. The most im- 
thsmthc portant ‘details or forms—even though it were the 
means. organisation of the Christian society through the 
rite instituted by Christ himself—were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end ! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: ‘ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
The sacred- of eminent names, but in the party spirit which at- 
ness of the taches more importance to them than to the great cause 
warrant for which all good men have in common. Even the sacred 
party spirit. name of Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
as the Apostle here l'ebukes those who said ‘ I am of Christ,’ 
no less than those who said ‘ I am of Paul, of A polios, and of 
Kephas,’ so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Himself 
refused 1 to take the title of ‘ good,’ and that 6 He Himself 
baptized not, but His disciples.’ 2 If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itself can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 
any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them. So the character of the 
1 Luke xviii. 19. 2 John iv. 2. 
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Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for great 
truths, without losing sight of the common ground of Christ¬ 
ianity, or becoming the centre of a factious and worldly spirit 
It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- The oxtinc- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the F^tions^of 
unity and repose of those writings themselves ; it is the Apo- 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been stollc a S e - 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di¬ 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys¬ 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the intentions, 
of the respective founders. But with regard to the factions of 
the Apostolic age it was not so. The schools of Paul and 
Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a warfare 
against each other, were extinguished almost before ecclesias¬ 
tical history had begun ; and the utmost diversity of human 
character and outward style has been unable to break the har¬ 
mony in which their memories are united in the associations of 
the Christian world. Partly this arose from the nature of the 
case. The Apostles could not have been the founders of sys¬ 
tems, even if they would. Their power was not their own, but 
another’s : ‘ Who made them to differ from another ? what had 
they which they had not received ? ’ If once they claimed an 
independent authority, their authority was gone. Great phi¬ 
losophers, great conquerors, great heresiarchs, leave their names 
even in spite of themselves. But such the Apostles could not 
be without ceasing to be what they were; and the total ex¬ 
tinction of the parties which were called after them is in fact a 
testimony to the divinity of their mission. And it is difficult 
not to believe that in the great work of reconciliation, of which 
the outward volume of the Sacred Canon is the chief monu¬ 
ment, they were themselves not merely passive instruments, 
but active agents; that a lesson is still to be derived from the 
record they have left of their own resistance to the claims of 
the Factions which vainly endeavoured to divide what God had 
joined together. 
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THE FACTIONS (continued). 

The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 

Chap. I. 18—11. 5. 

The course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the preced¬ 
ing train of thought by the recollection that the preaching of 
the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention and 
party feud. He may have been either taunted by his adver¬ 
saries with a want of that human learning and eloquence on 
which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by which 
Apollos was distinguished ; or he himself as ‘ the chief speaker’ 
(comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been set up by 
the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple unlettered instruc¬ 
tions of Kephas or of James. The latter is most favoured by 
the context and the nature of the case, especially if we may 
suppose that the party of Apollos was practically identified with 
that of St. Paul. At any rate, the tendency of the whole 
passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, for himself and the 
Gospel, the ‘ wisdom of words ’ which the Corinthians seemed 
to expect; lest the subject of his teaching should, by his mode 
of teaching, be ‘ deprived of its inherent power ’ ( fcevwQj ), comp. 
Rom. iv. 14) ; lest the form in which he taught should be in¬ 
consistent with the humiliation of the lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed, was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (6 oravpos rov 'xpiGTov). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 
as an antidote to the pride of the ambitious sects and vain 
Greeks. 
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The Simplicity of the Apostle’s Preaching. 

18 'O \oyos yap 6 row aTavpov rot? pkv am\\vp,evoL$ 
pcopia icrTLv, rots Se croj^opevois fjplv S wa/u$ 0eov Icrriv. 
10 yeypa7TTat yap \47ro\oi tjjv (ro^Cais tq>v ao^cov, Kal T7)v 
crvvtaiv toi/ ctw€.to)V autTrjcrQ). v irov <ro<pos; ttov ypappa- 

] 8 For the r word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, 

19 but unto us which are saved it is the power of God. For it is 
written, 4 I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 

20 to nothing the r prudence of the prudent. Where is the wise ? 


18. v \6yog yap. 4 The true 
power of the Gospel is in this very 
Cross which is so despised.’ 

6 A 6yoq. ‘ There is a word,’ 
4 an eloquence,’ which is most 
powerful, 4 the eloquence of the 
Cross’ (referring to aotjtia Xoyou). 

rolg a7roXXi//ue)'occ. Unbelievers 
arc regarded by St. Paul as already 
perishing; believers as already 
saved. 4 A sweet savour ... in 
them that are saved, and in them 
that perish ’ (2 Cor. ii. 15.) 

19. ytypunrai yap. This gives 
the reason for Evvapig: 4 God’s 
power is greater than man’s wis¬ 
dom, for you will remember how 
this is set forth in the Prophets.’ 
lie then, as often, combines two 
distinct passages in one quotation. 
Both are from Isaiah, nearly as in 
the LXX. (1) Isa. xxix. 14, 

1 1 will destroy,’ &c. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning is, that the wisdom 
of the pretended leaders of the 
Jewish people shall be confound¬ 
ed by the judgments of God. 
The LXX. has Kpv\pio where the 
Apostle has dderqo ro>. The He¬ 
brew is 4 shall perish ’and 4 shall 
disappear.’ (2) Isa. xxxiii. 18, 

4 Where is the scribe ? 1 &c. The 
original meaning is a burst of 


triumph over the defeat of Sen¬ 
nacherib : 4 Where is he who ex¬ 
acted and weighed the tribute, 
and who counted the towers of 
Zion as if they were his own ? ’ 
These words the Apostle applies 
generally; adopting, apparently, 
the common phraseology of the 
Rabbis on the subject. See 
Lightfoot’s quotation : 

‘ God showed to Adam 
Every generation, and the disputers of 
it; 

Every generation, and the wise men of 
it; 

Every generation, and the scribes of 
it; 

Every generation, and the governors of 
it.’ 

20. The 4 wise man,’ ao^oc, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e. g. in the 
derivatives <pi\6cro<pog , ero tyurrijg. 
The 4 scribe,’ ypafifiarevg^ is the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of a 
Jewish 4 expounder of the Law ’ 
that it can be classed with <ro<p6g, 
and avCr\TT}rijc. Whenever it is 
used generally, or in reference to 
Gentiles, it merely means 4 clerk,’ 
or 4 secretary,’ unless, perhaps, 
in Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. The 4 dis- 
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reus; 7 tov o-v^rjTrjTrjs tov al(bvo<; tovtov ; ov)( t ipcopavev 
6 0 eo 9 Trjv cro<j>Lav tov Kocrpov ; ft 2l eVaS^ yap iv rfj cro<f>La 
tov Oeov ovk eyva) 6 *007109 Sia Trjs cro^ia? top Oeov, ev- 
SoKrjaev 6 6 eo$ Sta T779 p<opLas tov KigpvypaTos acocraiTovs 

* Add. TOVTOV, 


where is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this r age ? ’ r Did 
21 not God make' foolish the wisdom of x the world? For r since 
in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


puter,’ (tv£tjttityiq 9 seems to be a 
word descriptive of the popular 
disputations which took place in 
rival schools (comp. Acts vi. 9; 
ix. 29). tov alioroQ tovtov refers 
to all the three, and is to be 
slightly distinguished from ko- 
a^iovj the first referring to the 
transitory, the second to the vi¬ 
sible and material, diameter of 
the present world. The general 
identity of meaning in the two 
words is proved by their use in 
iii. 18, 19. 

These vexpressions acquire ad¬ 
ditional ftn ce by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessation of Rabbinical wisdom 
was to be one of the signs of the 
Messiah’s coming (sec the quota¬ 
tions from the Mishna in Wet- 
stein ad loc.) } and that this was 
expressly foretold in Isa. xxxiii. 
18. Analogous to this was the 
belief of Christians that the oracles 
of the heathen world ceased on 
the birth of Christ. 

21. tv rij aotyiq. tov Seov may 
be, (1) 1 God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, ‘ God in times past suffered all 
men to walk in their own ways,’ 
and xvii. 30, ‘ the times of this 
ignorance God winked at, 7 also 


Romans iii. 25, ‘ the “ passing 
over,” 7roj0£tmq of sins that are 
“ gone before,” 7rpoytyov6Twv 9 
through the forbearance of God ;’) 
Or (2) ‘ When all the wisdom 
of God had been displayed, the 
world was still unable to arrive 
at the knowledge of God.’ Com¬ 
pare the general context in Rom. 
i. 16-21, where the Apostle ar¬ 
gues in like manner that the 
Gospel is shown to be the power 
of God to those who believe, be¬ 
cause in spite of full light the 
Gentile world had rejected the 
knowledge of God. In either 
case the general sense of the end 
of the sentence will be, ‘ The 
world was not converted by His 
wisdom; and therefore lie chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may so say) through Ilis 

folly: 

2m tT)q aocpiag may thus be 
either ‘its wisdom, 7 or the re¬ 
petition and explanation of tv 
rrj (Totyi'q. tov Stov, 1 through the 
wisdom which I have just men¬ 
tioned.’ 

6 KotTfiog, 1 the world of Gen¬ 
tiles,’ is opposed to ot 7u<ttevovt£c 9 
* the believing world ’; and in 
the next verse ‘ the world ’ is 
expanded into ‘ Jew and Greek,’ 
and ‘ those that believe ’ is ex¬ 
plained by ‘we.’ 
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Tricrrevovra 22 inetSy) Kal *Iov§cuoi a <rr]peia clItovo-lv, Kal 
''EWrjve 5 crocfriav t^rovcriv, 23 rjptis8e Kypvcrcropev xp^crrov 
icrTavpoifJievov,’lovSaiois pev crKavhakov , b e 0 recru'Se paipCav, 
2i avrols Se rots KXrjTols, ’IouScuois re kcll*EW rjcru', xpt* crro*' 
0eo£ Svvapiv Kal deov crofaav 25 otl to pcopoiv rou 0eou 
cro<f>(OT€pov roiv avOpayrrw icrrlv, Kal to acrflet'es tou 0€o5 
IcrxypoTtpov tq)V av6p(i)7rcs)V c icrTiV . 26 /3A.€7reT€ yap ti)v K\fjcriv 
vpcov, aSeX<£oi, OTt ov 7roXXoi <ro<f>ol Kara crapKa , ov 7roXXol 

ft <jT)jxuov. b for iftvsaiv. 0 Lachm. ed. 1 omits eoTfo. 

22believe; r since both' °Jews require x signs, and 0 Greeks seek 

23 after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, unto 0 Jews a 

24 stumblingblock, and unto ^Gentiles foolishness ; but unto r our¬ 
selves that' are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 

25 of God and the wisdom of God: because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is r mightier than 

26 men. For ye see your calling, brethren, how that r there are' not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many r strong' men, not many 


22. Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, imili\ resumes the 
first imilr) in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

’Iou^cuoi. . . ."E \\i)veq* ‘Cha¬ 
racters like the Jews — like the 
Greeks’ (implied in the omission 
of the article.) The repetition of 
Kal expresses ‘ each in their own 
way.’ 

cjTj/uEia, ‘signs,’ has the same 
general meaning of ‘outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition;’ as go - 
(pia is ‘ an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra¬ 
vings of the intellect.’ In its 
plural form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23, 24, 25, rifjeig. ‘ We, Apostles 
and Christians.’ 

\fnGToy Iffravp, /c.r.X. ‘ Christ, 

to Whom, in His humiliation, 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but Who, to tfs, who are called to 
believe iu Him, though still the 


same Christ, is a greater mani¬ 
festation of power than any sign 
in Heaven or outward miracle; 
a greater manifestation of wisdom 
than any system of human learn¬ 
ing, inasmuch as He is the power 
and the wisdom, not of man, but 
of God.’ 

‘ The power of God, as de¬ 
livering from the bondage of 
sin’ (compare Rom. viii. 3); 

‘ the wisdom of God as en¬ 
lightening our understandings ’ 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
18.) 

arjfiela , o-mv^aXov, SvvafjiQ, on 
one hand, correspond to ao<pia t 
[tojpici, GO(pia f on the other. 

Observe the repetition of 
gtov. ‘He, in whom,:the unbe¬ 
lievers saw only the crucified male¬ 
factor, was, to the believers, the 
power and wisdom of God.’ 

26. It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (ov 7roXXof, 
not oudet't), that the first converts 
were from the humblest and most 
illiterate classes. The few ex- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. I. 27—30. 


Swaroi, ov 7 roXXol €uye^€i9, 27 aXXa ra pcopa tov koct/jlov 
efeXefa to 6 Oeos, [Iva n Karaicr^vi^ rows croffrovs, /cal Ta 
acrOctn) tov Koapov cfeXefaro 6 0eos], u>a /caTatcr^v^ ra 
icrxvpa., “ 8 /cal ra ayevrj tov ko apov /cal ra i£ovOemr)pev a 
efcXefaTo 6 fed?, b ra /at) dvra, u>a ra o^ra KdTapyrjcrfl, 
2l) o7ra/5 /at) c Kav)(T]cn]TaL 7racra crapf iva> 7 riov d rov 0co5* 90 c£ 
auroi! Se u/u,ds ecrre iv XP L(TT< P *J' 7 <n>£,o$ iy€VTjd7) e o m o(l)Ca Tjplv 


• tows o-o^ous KaTaitTxvvy. b Hal before Ttk /i7j. 4 Kaox^erai. 

d aw row for tow 6 tov. 0 <ro<£la. 


27 noble, °but Hhe foolish things of the world God r chose' to con¬ 
found the wise, and 1 the weak things of the world God r chose' 

28 to confound the things which are mighty, and r the base things of 
the world and r the despised things' God chose,— ^things 

29 which are not, to r make to vanish away 7 things which are ; that 
3 ono flesh should r boast in r the presence of God/ But of Him 

are ye in Christ Jesus, Who 1 was made wisdom unto us of 


ceptions that occur in the New 
Testament itself arc Nicodemus 
and Joseph, Sergius Paulus, Di¬ 
onysius the Areopagite, Apollos, 
Barnabas, and the Apostle him¬ 
self. Of the original Apostles it 
was probably true without ex¬ 
ception. A doubtful tradition of 
Bartholomew’s high birth is all 
that has ever beeu alleged to the 
contrary. 

7-»)y k'Atprii', f.the manner of your 
conversion to Christianity ’ (see 
on vgj, 20.) 

Kara , (rapea, 1 outwardly,’= rou 
k‘0<T flOV~ rovTov. 

AXettete may be either impera¬ 
tive or indicative, i see/ or 4 you 
see.’ 

27, 28. ra yiiipa, opposed to 
ao^ot,—ra aaBerf] to Svvarot ,—rd 
nyci'i; Kai rd c£ov0Ei'tyi£>' a (com¬ 
pare vi. 4) to Evyeyelg. 

ra fit) uvra, the climax of the 
whole. ‘ God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis¬ 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 


be wholly dependent upon Him 1 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

mi is inserted before rd fju) 
oi'ra in B. C 3 . D 3 . J. and the Re¬ 
ceived Text, and is omitted in 
A. C>. D 1 . E. (?) F. G. and in 
Laclnnann. If the omission is 
correct, the words rd yt) oi>ra are 
not an addition to, but a summary 
of, the successive ideas of the pre¬ 
vious verse. 

30. What in 27—29 is ex¬ 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive side. 
4 God is our creator; and there¬ 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator ; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world through 
Christ, Who, as the first-born of 
this new creation, was made 
(cy£r>/07/) to us the true source 
and exemplar of divine wisdom.’ 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36, where the 
same truth is stated—that from 
the Father through the Son all 
things exist; that, in opposition 
to all the wisdom and power of 
the world, Christ alone contains 
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0,7 to 0eov, SiKaLOcrvvr} re Kal ay 1007 x 09 koi a7ro\vrp<o<ris, 
31 tva Ka0a)$ yeypanrai 'O Kav^copevos ev Kvpicp Kau^acr^aj. 

II. ^ayai ek0d)v 777309 vpas, a8ek<f)Oi, rjX0ov ov Ka0 y virep- 
°Xqv \6yov rj cro<f>ia$ KarayyiXXaiv vplv to paprvpiov rov 

31 God', and righteousness, and r holiness, and redemption; that 
according as it is written, c he that r boasteth, ‘in the Lord let 
him r boast.’ 

1 11. And 7 , brethren, when I came to you, came not with 

excellency of r word or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 


the true divine wisdom. With 
this assertion the antithesis pro¬ 
perly closes, as is shown by the 
position of the words, ‘ Christ 
was made wisdom unto us of 
God/ But here, as elsewhere, 
the Apostle’s feeling overflows, 
and adds (what is not strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides being 
our wisdom, is also ‘ both our 
righteousness and our holiness ’ 
( otKcuoffvi ' T ) te teal ay tatqucJt;), 1 the 
one as truly as the other—the 
source and exemplar of both.’ 
That this is the force of the jux¬ 
taposition of the words is evident 
from re teal. Compare vi. 11. 
This is the earliest passage in 
St. Paul’s writings which contains 
the germ of Rom. iii. 21—25, and 
the structure of teaching built 
upon it. 

#cai airo\vTpiov 1 q . 1 And yet 
more, He is our ransom from 
all evil; in Him we all receive 
that ransom by which our mortal 
natures shall be set free from the 
bondage of corruption.’ That 
this is the full meaning of the 
word is implied by its occupy¬ 
ing the climax of the sentence. 
Cp. Rom. viii. 21—23. Each of 
the three words has the double 
meaning both of an inward act 
and of an outward result; em¬ 
bracing on the one hand ‘ right¬ 
eousness, holiness, freedom ; ’ on 
the other 1 acquittal, consecra¬ 


tion, deliverance.’ It is for the 
expression of these complex ideas, 
— complex in thought, though 
simple in fact,—that the mixed 
Greek of the N. T. forms so 
adequate, the Latin languages of 
modern Europe so imperfect, a 
vehicle. 

31. ‘ Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend¬ 
ence.’ The quotation is a con¬ 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24 ; 

* Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might; let not 
the rich man glory in his riches; 
but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
which exercise lovingkindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth/ The words £ in the 
Lord ’ probably contain a la¬ 
tent reference in the Apostle’s 
mind, not merely to God gene¬ 
rally (as in 29), but to Christ 
Jesus specially (as just described 
in 30). 

II. 1. What he has said gene¬ 
rally, he now exemplifies in him¬ 
self. 

Kayd). ‘ And in my own acts 
too, this was true. As the 
Gospel is, so also am I its Apo¬ 
stle/ For a similar argument, 
in regard to truthfulness and sin¬ 
cerity, as here to simplicity, viz., 
that as his teaching was, so must 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. II. 2—4, 


0eov. 2 ov yap etcpiva a tl eiSeVai iv vpiv, el prj * I-qcrovv 
XpicrroVy /cat rouror ecrravpcu/ieVo^. 3 b /caycu ev acr^et'cta /cat 
eV /cat eV rpopco ttoWw eyevopyjv irpos vpas, 4 /cat 6 

Xoyos pov /cat to KTjpvypd pov ovk ev ireidoZs c cro<f>Las Xdyois, 

■ tov ei’SfVai Ti . b «ol ^ 7 ^. 0 £i/0pa>7rfm7S for <ro<pias. 


2 testimony of God. For I determined not to know anything 

3 among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. And t in 
weakness and in fear and in much trembling was I with you'; 

4 and my r word and my preaching was not with enticing words 

1 Or judged. 


be his own character and prac¬ 
tice, see 2 Cor. i. 17—20 ; and 
iii. 7—12. xai has, in part, the 
sense common in Thucydides, 

‘ in fact:’ as, e. g. Thucyd. vi. 
G4 ; aw€p cat JcarcAa/lor. 

vnepoxtiv , 4 excelling others.’ 

to finprvptov tov Stov (in B. D. 
E. F. G. J.), 4 My testimony of 

what God has done in Christ.’ 
The reading of pvar^piov in A. C. 
is probably from verse 7. 

2. ovk tKpiva ti Eidirai, 4 I de¬ 
termined to know nothing* (owe 
EKpivciy like ov 07]pt } not 4 1 did 
not determine,’ but c 1 determined 
not’). The reading of the Rec. 
Text, tov eiSevai, is supported by 
only one ancient MS. (J.); 
but for a similar construction, 
compare Acts xxvii. 1 , kKpidrj tov 
a.7roTr\tiv. 

‘ You will recollect that my 
preaching was no philosophical 
system; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but in 
his humiliation, in which you were 
called upon to share.’ 

3. Kay('t) } 4 and /,’ as in verse 
1 ; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab¬ 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per¬ 
son. 

4 Weakness,’ alluding to the in¬ 


firmities mentioned in 2 Cor. x. 
10 ; xi. 30 ; xii. 5, 9, 10. 
4 Fear and trembling,’ i. e. anxiety 
occasioned by a consciousness 
of his weakness. Compare the 
same expressions used of the re¬ 
ception of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
and of the behaviour of ‘slaves’, 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4. Aoyoc, 4 the form,’ Kripvyfia, 
the 4 substance ’ of his preach- 
ing. 

Trctdoic, probably an adjective 
for 7r idarolQ, after the analogy of 
<pEihoQ and fiifioQ. Not found in 
classical writers. 4 Corinthian 
words’ was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetstein 
ad loc .) 

dvOpu)Tvlrr)Q (‘human ’),inserted 
before frocpla e in A. C. and Rec. 
Text, was probably added from a 
fear lest ‘ wisdom ’ itself should 
seem to be disparaged. 

kv airoSeiEei, 4 in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.’ The 
words (7 rvevfxaroQ, 2>vt 'd/iew?) re¬ 
fer to the preternatural gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or of 
himself. 

Compare the whole argument of 
2 Cor. xi. 21 —xii. 10. 

Longinus (Fragment 1 . ed. 
Weiske, p. 112) alludes to the 
abrupt and unsystematic style on 
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aXX’ eV anoSeL^ei irvtvpaTO^ Kal Swapeo)*;, 5 Iva rj tticttis 
vfxwv pr) rj Iv cro<f>ia avdpdmwv, ahX £v hvvdpti 6 eov. 

of ° x wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; 
5 that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 

which the Apostle here prides sertion without elaborate proof’ 
himself,—‘ Paul of Tarsus was the (-irptiTov. . . . TTpoiaTctfiEvov hoypa- 
first who maintained positive as- roe avcLicoltiKTov-) 


Paraphrase of Chap. I. 18— II. 5. 

The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere ivords, fair 
without, hut hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim¬ 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humiliation of Him whom 
I preached . That very humiliation , expressed in its strongest 

form in the Cross on which He died , has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu¬ 
man philosophy ; and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His follow¬ 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants . Nor is 
it only in Christ, hut in His followers, that the same law is 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are filled , to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power , or station, hut all to God; by 
Whom you have, in the person of Christy been called, as if to 
a new existence , in this His second creation . He is your true 
wisdom ; and not only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, 
and freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised 
to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ's Crucifixion ; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted ivith the greatness of my 
cause. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


The foregoing passage is important as containing a statc- 
Tho Cmci- ,ncnt the ma hi subject of the Apostle’s preach- 

fixion the ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description 
joot of his occurs * n 1 C° r - xv. 3 —8 , which makes it to consist in 
tonehing at the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection 
Corinth. 0 f Q ir i s ^ Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses : ‘ I delivered 
unto you first of all . . . how that Christ died for our sins . . . 
was buried . . . and rose again.’ The statement in this passage 
takes us a step further, and tells us that the Apostle chiefly 
dwelt on the manner of the Death— The Cross of Christ, l Christ 
crucified* And when we compare this language with that of 
the nearly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians, 3 ‘ before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth, crucified among 
them,’ it is clear that the subject, though here capable of a 
peculiar application to the intellectual pride of the Corinthians, 
was habitual to St. Paul during this period of his life. Two 
points are described as specially commending it to him at Co¬ 
rinth; (1) its simplicity, and (2) its humiliation. A third 
point appears more prominently in the other Epistles—its 
sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of‘Jews’to demand 
Absence of c sig ns ’ or ‘ portents.’ The especial f sign ’ whicli they 
the mini- sought was that of some manifestation of the c She- 
ulluus ’ chinah,' 5 or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom¬ 
pass the Messiah. But the tendency was more general: it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license 
of Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish 
nation reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
the Rabbinical writers. The proverb ( Credat Jiutaus ’ shows 
the character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to accept the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the Mishna. 4 To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 

* This 5 was the beginning of “signs” (cnjfieioyv) which Jesus 
did:’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 6 a man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders and signs.’ Yet on the whole 

1 i. 17. 2 i. 23; ii. 2. in Reiclie’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. 

3 Gal. iii. 1. ii. 22. 

4 See the quotations at length 5 John ii. 11. 0 Acts ii. 22. 
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it is discouraged: 4 A wicked and adulterous generation seek- 
cth after a sign, 1 and there shall no sign be given unto it, but 
the sign of the Prophet Jonas.’ 4 Except 2 ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.’ And what is thus intimated in 
the Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer 
to this demand for c signs,’ he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord,— 
the simple fact of Ilis Crucifixion. The more ample we sup¬ 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more por¬ 
tentous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony 
of Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them 
that the main structure of Christian faith is to be built up. 
The tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, 
is acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is 
discountenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Bevelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, Absence of 
was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the philosophi- 
European Greek. The charm which the former found cal theor T 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of philosophy. 
The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared already in the 
numerous schools of Greek speculation, and which appeared 
afterwards in the theological divisions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, needed not now, as in the time of Socrates, to be put 
down by a truer philosophy, but by something which should 
give them fact instead of speculation, flesh and blood instead 
of words and theories. Such a new starting point was provided 
by the Apostle’s constant representation of the homely yet 
strange event which had taken place within their own genera¬ 
tion in Judaea,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its outward 
form was familiar to them, wherever the Boman law had been 
carried out against the slaves and insurgents of the East. It was 
for them now to discover its inward application to themselves. 

2. And this brings us to the second point of view from which 
the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the Dcgrada- 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and Cross. f ^ 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from our present 
experience. Not only is the outward symbol of the Cross glorified 
1 Matt. xvi. 4 . 4 j v 49 
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in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it represents, but 
the very fact of the connexion between Christianity and humi¬ 
liation is to us one of the proofs of its divine excellence. 1 But at 
its first propagation, as is the case even to this day in parts of the 
world external to Christendom, it was far otherwise. The Cruci¬ 
fixion was and is a * scandal’ to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour 
to the Messiah. Christ has been called by them in derision 
‘ Toldi,’ * the man who was hangedand Christians, ( the ser¬ 
vants of him who was hanged.’ And in the Mahometan religion, 
both as now professed and as set forth in the Koran, the sup¬ 
posed ignominy of the Crucifixion is evaded by the story that the 
Jews, in a judicial blindness, seized and crucified Judas instead 
of Christ, who ascended from their hands into heaven. 6 You 
do not think that those brute Jews nailed the Lord Isa [Jesus] 
to a cross?’ was the indignant question of an intelligent Mus¬ 
sulman to an English traveller. * Oh no! they never nailed 
Him; He lives for ever in Heaven.’ The objection thus felt 
by Jews and Mahometans to the Crucifixion as a degradation 
of the Messiah, was felt by the educated classes of Greek and 
Roman society as a degradation of the Religion itself; encum¬ 
bered as it thus was, in their eyes, with associations so low, and 
addressed, as they would say, to classes so contemptible as the 
beggars and slaves of the Roman Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
Exaltation than the prominence which he gives to an aspect of his 
of the teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
Cro^s, plans (ii. 5—8) he pursues the subject home with a like 

courage through the several stages of humiliation, f of no reputa¬ 
tion—the form of a “ slave ” ’—even to e the death of the Cross.’ 
But this passage contains the earliest statement, we might almost 
call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, not only in 
spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What the Apostle 
assumed as certain in the first beginning of the struggle has 
now been confirmed by the experience of many centuries. The 
Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no thoughts to 
the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest and most 
infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most famous 
works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in our 
deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal defects, 
on which he dwells with such trembling anxiety, are now so 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milmon’a Hampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of art that adorn the galleries of the Vatican, 
have disappeared before the inhabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs, and barbarous sculptures may be seen 
beside them. The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, 
not only of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the Avriters of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What Avas most remarkably exhibited in the first rise of 
Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree in 
its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as Avell as 
by some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as 
amongst our oavii Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same 
truth on a smaller scale. So Bonavcntura pointed to the 
Crucifix as the source of all his learning; so Bunyan has ex¬ 
ercised a lasting influence through the £ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
But the first shock Avas the greatest. The apparent insig¬ 
nificance of the Apostle, the novelty and the offensiveness of 
the truth, and of the image under Avhich the truth Avas con¬ 
veyed,—caii never be repeated or equalled. 

3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought fonvard in this Epistle, but as appearing in the Suffering 
almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the image of of the 
suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: ‘ God forbid Cross * 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by W hom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the Avorld .’ 1 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
Avhere ‘taking up the cross’ is equivalent to folloiving Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. ‘ The cross of Christ,’ says 
Luther, 2 ‘ signifies all afflictions of all good men, Avhose suf¬ 
ferings are the sufferings of Christ.’ 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 


2 Luther on Gal. vi. 14. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. II. 6—10. 


THE FACTIONS (continued). 

Contrast of Human and Divine Wisdom. 

6 2o<f>iap Si XaXovpep iv rot? reXeto 19 , ao(f>Lap Si ov row 
a Iwpos tovtov ovSi tup ap\6vra>v tov aiupos tovtov tup 
KaTapyovpivup, 6 7 aXXa Xakovpcp *0eov cro(f>Lav ip pvcrrqpLu, 
tt)p a7roKeKpvpp.€PT}P, f}p npoupurep 6 debs npo tup aiupup 
els So^aPTjpatp, 8 f)P ovSels tup ap^oPTUP tov alupos tovtov 
eyPQ)K€p(ci yap iypcocrap,ovK ap top Kvpiop tt}s Sofiys ecrrau- 

• ao<plav Qeov. 


6 r Now we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; 
yet not the wisdom of this r age, nor of the princes of this 

7 r age, that r vanish away'; but we speak 1 God's wisdom' in 
a r secret, the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 

8 r ages unto our glory; which none of the princes of this r age 
knew, (for had they known, they would not have crucified 


6. 1 But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.’ 

rtAeioie, 1 fullgrown, 1 as opposed 
to r/jTrioig, iii. 1. 

7. pv<rrijpiov has its ordinary 
sense of ‘ a secret made known to 
the initiated. 1 

£ic hol,av jjfiiLvy ‘in order that 
by its revelation we might receive 
glory; that glory which is the 
highest gift of God to His chil¬ 
dren.’ Compare John xvii. 10, 
22; Rom. viii. 21. This‘glory’ 
now becomes the subject of the 
sentence. 

8—12. fir refers to ooijtzi'. rou 
atwvoQ tovtov refers to tt po twv 
aiwvutv. ‘ That which belonged to 
eternity was not likely to be known 
to those who lived in time. 1 The 
earthly and spiritual powers of 
this world, in an evil sense, are 
here identified, as in Matt. iv. 8, 
9 ; Eph. vi. 12; and (in reference 


to the Crucifixion especially, as 
in this passage) Luke xxii. 53, 

* When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour , and the power of dark¬ 
ness' For their ignorance comp. 
Luke xxiii. 34, ‘ Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what 
they do.’ For the same thought 
of the ignorance of the evil spirits 
in regard to the Crucifixion, car¬ 
ried out to a fanciful excess, yet 
still from its early date illustrating 
this passage, see Ign. ad Eph. c. 19, 

Kai cXadc tov apyovTa tov alutroQ 
tovtov ij 7 rapderta Mapiac cat d ro- 
rordf a vti]g opoiwQ xat v SavdTog 
TOV KVptOVf Tpld fJVOTl'ipia k-pavy/fr, 
dTiva iv §tov iirpa\6rj. 

The words KvptovTrjg dofac seem 
to be used with reference to hvlav : 

* Him who alone was sovereign 
Lord of that glory,’ like ap-^TjyoQ 
rijs £w7/c, Acts iii. 15 ; dp^yoc 
rift <Tu>TT)pia£ } Heb, ii. 10. 
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pojcrav^y d ak\a KaOcos yeypaiTTcu *A 6<f)8a\p,b <? ovk elSev 
KCLL OV<? OVK TjKOVCTtV KCU €7Tt Kap&LOLV auOpCOTTOV OVK avefilf}, 

e r e /) \ *■* * J / 10* 

OCT a 7 )TOtpa<T€V O C7€05 TOLS OLyCLTTOJCTLV OLVTOV, "rjpUV 0€ <X7T€- 


1 & for tiaa. 


' 6 Qebs ajT€fca\y\p€. 


9 the Lord of glory); but as it is written, ‘ r what eye saw 
not', nor ear heard, neither or entered into the heart of 
man, A what great things' God prepared for them that love 

10 Him.’ But unto us God r revealed them by the Spirit: for 


here, as in 7, is used per¬ 

haps with special reference to the 
shame of the Cross. 

9. dWa. 4 Nay, rather;’ the 
opposition to ovdcie eyvioKev being 
first brought forward in i]p~tv Be, 
verse 10. 

yeypanrat. These words 
imply that the quotation which 
follows is from the Old Testament. 
There is no instance of any apo¬ 
cryphal book (as in Jude 9, 14) 
being introduced by this formula. 
And, in fact, it seems to be taken 
from Isaiah lxiv. 4 (LXX.) d™ 
tov aiwi’oc ovk iiKOvvapev, ovce ol 
ocpOaXpoi elBov Oeav nX^y 

(tov k*at r d cpya cow , a ttou](TEiq 
toIq vnopEVovaiy eXeov, slightly 
coloured by the recollection of 
Isa. lii. 15 (LXX.) oic ovk aV- 
TjyyeXq .... oxpuyrai, kcii oi ovk 
c tKrjKOCKTi rrvyqaovat, and lxv. 17 
(LXX.) turat yap 6 ovpai'og kcu- 
vog, k.t.X. kat ov pi) pyqcrQuXTL twv 
T rporepwv, ovde ov pi] iTreXOrj avriov 
ini Trjv KapBlay. The variation 
from the original text is not es¬ 
sentially greater than in other 
quotations, e. g. that in i. 19, 20, 
from Isa. xxix. 14 ; xxxiii. 18 ; 
and it is apparently quoted as 
such in Clem. Rom. i. c. 34 (where 
see the annotations in Dr. Jacob¬ 
son’s edition). 

It is therefore singular that the 
Fathers generally held that it 
was taken, either (as Chrysostom, 


Theodoret, Theophylact) from 
some lost prophet, or (as Origen) 
from an apocryphal work called 
The Revelation of Elijah (Fabri- 
cius, Cod. Apoc.Vet. Test.i. 1077). 
This agrees with the vehemence 
with which Hegesippus (in a 
fragment preserved in Photius, 
Bib. Cod. 232) appears to re¬ 
pudiate these words altogether. 
He charges with 1 lying and vain 
speaking those who use this lan¬ 
guage (rove tclvtcl tyaperovgj, as 
contradictory both to the Scrip¬ 
tures generally and to our Lord’s 
speech, “ Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear.” ’ 

The words, both in the original 
context of Isa. lxiv. 4, and in their 
position here, refer not (as they 
are usually applied in quotations) 
to a future state, but (as is im¬ 
plied in the passage just quoted 
from Hegesippus) to the spiritual 
blessedness or glory which is to 
be attained in the present life by 
believers, and which the Apostle 
proceeds to explain in the next 
verses. 

10. i]plv Be, 4 to us,' i. e. be¬ 
lievers generally, but with a spe¬ 
cial reference to himself. The 
quotation is left unfinished, and 
he resumes the antithesis to ver. 
8, 4 The rulers knew not, but tons 
God revealed it.’ 

aVfkdXv^f, 4 revealed by spi- 
E 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAr. II. 11 — 16 . 


Kakvxfjev 6 0€os Sia tov vv^vpaTo^ to yap irvtvpa 7 ravra 
iptvva, Kal ra J3d0rj rov 0eou. n ri5 yapolSev avOpdiirw ra 
tov av0pa>7rov, ei /at) to Trvevpa too av0pd>Trov to Iv avTO); 
ovtq >5 /cat Ta tov 0eov ouSets h iyvo)K€V t ct /at) to nvevpa tov 
0eov . 12 T 7 /xeig 8e oo to Troeu/xa too Koapov iXafiopev, aXXa 

* auroD after irrei/juaToy. b o75ei/ for tyi'iuffei/. 

the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 

11 For 'who of men' knoweth the things of a man, save the spi¬ 
rit of man which is in him ? even so r also the things of God 

12 knoweth no r one but the Spirit of God. 'But we 'received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that 


ritual insight into things invisi¬ 
ble as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

10—16. ‘This is so: (1) Be¬ 
cause the Spirit alone can give 
this insight (10, 11); (2) Because 
we have received this Spirit (12 
—16).’ 

10. The ‘Spirit’ is spoken of, 
in the Old Testament, as the 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. 
8 : in Psalm cxxxix. 7, it is the 
penetrating glance of the Divine 
knowledge. 

tpevr ‘ knows through deep 
inquiry,’ Rom. viii. 27; Psalm 
cxxxix. 1. 

rd ficidr), ‘ the profoundest se¬ 
crets of God, whether of His acts 
or of His nature. 1 Comp, rd flaSla 
7 ov Earara, Rev. ii. 24. 

For the general sense, com¬ 
pare Matt. xi. 25—27, 1 1 thank 
Thee . . . because Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes .... no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father : neither 
knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal Him.’ 

11. ‘It is an inward, not an 
outward vision.’ The very word 
t ti’Evpa (spirit) implies, when used 
of God, the same consciousness of 
things divine which, when used 


of man, it implies with regard to 
things human. For a similar 
comparison of the human and 
divine Spirit, see Rom. viii. 16, 
2G. 

to nt’Ev^ia tov Seov is not the 
Spirit in the Divine nature as 
strictly opposed to the spirit in 
human nature (which would have 
been expressed by to itv. r. to 
iv a vrw, as before, rd 7rr. roii avQ. 
to iv avTu), but in the more gene¬ 
ral sense required by the context 
of the whole passage : ‘The Spirit 
of God, whether in the Godhead 
or residing in man, is the true 
bond between God and man.’ 

oISev and EyvutKEv may be 
slightly distinguished, as in their 
similar juxtaposition, John xxi. 
17 ; otdei' being the more obvious 
apprehension, as by the senses, 
tytioKEv the more subtle, as by 
the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 

12. This communication of the 
Spirit is now expressed more de¬ 
finitely in the words to ek tov 
Seov. 

t'lfj .1 7c, as in verse 10, is ‘ be¬ 
lievers generally, but specially 
the Apostle,’ i. e. he conceives of 
the experience of other Christians 
through his own, as in Rom. vii. 
7—25. 

rd TTVEVfta rov Kuafiov. 1 The 
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to nvevpa to €K tov 0€ov, iva elScopev ra VITO TOV 0€OV 
yapicrOivTa rjpiv , l3 a Kal \a\ovpev ovk iv SiSa/cTois a vdpco- 
TTLvrj^ aortas \oycH5, a\\* iv SiSaKroIs nvevpaTO ?, ^nvtvpa- 
rtffot? irvevpaTiKa crvyKpivovTe ?. H ^v^tfcos Se avOpionos ov 
Several ra tou TrvevpaTos tov 0eov • pcopiayap a vt<5 icrTLV, 
Kal ov SvvaTai yvcovai, otl Trvevp,aTLKOj<; avaKplveTai ^ lo o Se 
7n^€VjLtart/co5 avaKpivet b jra] iravTa, auTos Se U7r’ ouSez'os 
avaKplveTai. 1G Ti9 yap eyz'cu z'oSi' ku/hov, os crvpfiifiacrei 
amov; rjpeis Se c vovv Kvplov eyopev. 

B ayiov after tt vev/iar os. b auaxpivei p.cv irdvra. c xP t(TT0 ^- 

we might know the things that are freely given to us of God ; 

13 which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the ox r Spirit teacheth ; r inter- 

14 preting spiritual things r to spiritual r mcn. r Now the natural 
man rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 

15 they arc spiritually ’judged of. But he that is spiritual r judgeth 
ic of' all things, yet he himself is ’judged of by' no man. For 

‘ who r knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
Ilim ? ’ But we have the mind of Hhe Lord'. 


spirit of mere human wisdom.’ 
jjofTpor, the world, not as in op¬ 
position to God, but only as alien¬ 
ated from Him. 

ra ^apurOii'Ta = (j<Ta yrotpaffe r, 
in verse 9, ‘the glory and bles¬ 
sedness of Christians;’ perhaps 
with a slight allusion to the 

XCtpitTfiaTU. 

13. Here he returns more di¬ 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, 
from which, in 8—12, he had 
slightly digressed, recalled by 
ro irvfvfxa tov KOGfwv : ‘ As our 
wisdom is not of this world, so 
neither is our manner of com¬ 
municating it. Our very lan¬ 
guage is the immediate result, of 
our spiritual insight. 1 Comp, ap- 

pr]T(i prjficiTa a ovk f£o v avdpu)7r<i) 

\tt Xijffai, 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

tTvyk-pirovreg (not ‘ comparing,’ 
hut) ‘ interpreting and explain¬ 
ing ’ (as in LXX. Gen. xl. 8, 16 ; 
xli. 15; Daniel v. 12, 15, 26), 


rn’evpariKolc may be either neuter, 
‘ by spiritual things,’ or mascu¬ 
line, ‘ to spiritual men.’ Pro¬ 
bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 
12, ovveKptvtv hp n 'i ‘he inter¬ 
preted to us.’ 

14. ‘ But from its being spi¬ 
ritual, the natural man cannot 
receive it, as he has no spiritual 
insight.’ 

\lif\a:6c, 1 man without com¬ 

munion with God.’ See, for the 
threefold division of 7ri'cv^uci, \pv x rj, 
and cup a, 1 Thess. v. 23. 

dvaKpivtratj ‘judged of.’ See 
iv. 34. 

15. ‘ The spiritual man has a 
new faculty by which he judges 
all, but cannot be judged by any 
who have it not. He understands 
the language in which other men 
speak, but they understand not 
the language in which he speaks.’ 

16. ‘ No one can judge him, 
for he has the Spirit of God, and 



FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 1 -4. 


5 


9 


III. la Kdyd», aSeXc f>oi f ovk r/Sv^TjOrju \a\rjcrai v/xlv a>9 



“ Kai tyut. b aapiciKoTs. 

c Kal ov . . . ^5 vvaffde . . . otfTe. d na\ StxoaTcuriai after cpis. 


1 iii. And I 9 brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 

2 spiritual, but as unto x fleshly—as unto babes in Christ. I 
r gave you milk, ° x not meat; for hitherto ye were not able to 

3 bear it. Neither yet now are ye able ; for ye are yet carnal. 
For whereas there is among you envying, and strife, ° x are 


no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.’ The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 13. The Apostle re¬ 
gards roue as identical with ttvev- 
pa, and uses it here, from its be¬ 
ing the word used in the LXX. 
where it is, in fact, a translation 
of nn. 

<7u^6i£a4£(i'isthecommon word 
in the LXX. for * instruct.’ 

The readings of Kvptov (in B. D. 1 
F. G.) and xfnarov (in A. C.) are 
almost equally balanced. If the 
latter, the variation of the word, 
where the sense is the same, is 
quite after the Apostle’s manner, 
as in ii. 11, and 2 Cor. v. 16 
(oiSa/i£v and tyvwKapev') ; 2 Cor. 
x. 1, 2 ( TrapcLKaXw and Hopai). 

III. 1. Kayai, as in ii. 1 : 1 What 
I have just been saying was ex¬ 
emplified in our practice,’ the 
connexion being, that, as he had 
not been able to preach the Gospel 
in the words of human wisdom, 
because it was not in himself or 
in the Gospel, so he had not been 
able to preach it to them in its 
divine wisdom, because they, not 
having the spiritual faculty, were 
not fit to receive it. 

trapKivoig, a stronger expression 
for \pv^(Ko1g. 


In verse 1, A. B. C. 1 D. 1 read 
captdvoiQ. In verse 3, D. 1 F. G. 
read vaptuvoi, and A. B. C. D. E. 
J. aapKiKoi. If there be a dis¬ 
tinction intended between the 
two, it must be that aapiuvoc ex¬ 
presses the nature, and tyapKiKOQ 
the character. But this is too 
refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
argument; and it therefore seems 
most natural to suppose that here, 
as in Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 
(Lachmann), aapKivoq is merely 
the classical correction for the 
Hellenistic aapKiKoq. 

vrjTrtoiCt opposed to reXetoic, in 
ii. 6. The word vrimoc , and, 
generally speaking, the figure of 
4 infancy,’ is never used by St. 
Paul in a good sense. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 3 ; Eph. iv. 14. 

2. yaXa. The figure of 4 milk,’ 

which is naturally suggested by 
vtjTrlots, is common in Rabbinical 
phraseology for instruction to be¬ 
ginners, who are called ‘ suck¬ 
lings,’ See Lightf. ad 

loc. and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
Heb. v. 13. 

ftpwpa, 1 solid food ’= crrtpta 
rpo(pn in Heb. v. 12. The verb is 
easily supplied from Innr ioa. 

3. o'? tov 7 ‘ since,’ as in old 
English 4 where 1 for 4 whereas.’ 
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avOpomov TrepiTfareire; i OTav yap Xeyg ti? ’Eyai per elpi 
Tlav'kov, erepo s Se, ’Eya> ’AttoXKoi, *ovk avOpconoi ecrre; 

“■ oi>xl (rapKiKol for ovk dvdpunol. 

4 ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one saith, 7 am 
of Paul; and another, / am of Apollos; are ye not x men ? 


4. avdp(i)7rot y 1 mere men.’ Com- ttov in verse 3 ; ix. 8 ; xv. 32 ; 
pare the expression Kara avQpa)- Rom. iii. 5; Gal. i. 11; iii. 15. 


Paraphrase of Ciiap. II. 6—III. 4. 

Whilst, however, I disclaim any support from mere human wis - 
dom, there is a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been Jit to receive it; a wisdom which has for ages 
been concealed, and which is even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world , but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be¬ 
lievers,—a glory unknown to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory , unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world , but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is 
the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those who have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you ; for this is the reason 
why I was unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects: 
it was impossible to introduce them into a sphere of jarring 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
faculty within you. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


The Apostle’s View of spiritual Wisdom. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this and 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im¬ 
mediately confronted : not the vigorous and lofty aspirations of 
Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn-out sophistries of 
the last days of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, although 
of Intellect a different turn would doubtless have been given to 
Religion w ^°^ e ar g umen t> if St. Paul had written in the 

° better days of Greece, if the living power of the 
Gospel had been met, not by a dead form, but by a power 
which, though of lovrer origin, and moving in a different sphere, 
was still living like itself, the general truth here urged remains 
the same. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and spiritual 
excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been achieved; 
Religion is not Philosophy; Christianity is a religion, not of 
Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christianity 
.Spiritual are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to show that 
Wisdom, there is in Christianity an element which, though not 
itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which intellectual 
wants are gratified; as though he had said, c Although the 
Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in that world he is 
independent of all beside (what the Greek philosophers would 
have called avTap/cys), and the higher he rises in that world, 
the more fully his Christian stature is developed, he will find 
every craving of his nature the more completely satisfied.’ This 
element of Christianity he here introduces under the names of 
£ wisdom’ (cro<£/a), ‘ the Spirit’ (to TrvevpLa), and (in speaking 
of his relation to the Corinthian Church) c solid food ’ (0pcop,a) f 
as distinct from £ milk ’ ( yd\a ), by which they had been ac¬ 
tually fed. Taking into comparison the other passages (John iii. 
12; xvi. 12; Hcb. vi. 1), where a similar contrast is drawn 
between the higher and lower stages of Christian progress, the 
following seem the natural results of his language : — 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of oift Lord’s 
nature. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 
these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
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occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple 
to mention them in this very Epistle, i. 30 ; v. 7 ; vi. 11 ; 
xv. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (iii. 1—5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for 
applying the name of f wisdom’ to these truths more than to 
others which in this Epistle are unfolded at length, e. g. those 
which are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to be found in the deep spiritual intui- intuition, 
tions which have always been regarded as the highest of moral 
privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were truth ' 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 

6 A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,’ is 
one of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the 
celebrated work on e The Imitation of Christ; ’ the c beatific 
vision ’ has always been regarded by theologians as the con¬ 
summation both of our intellectual and moral perfection; and 
the analogy which is here drawn between the perceptions of 
the human intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened 
spirit might be illustrated abundantly from the biographies 
and the devotions of good men in all ages. What this was in 
its highest, or at least in its most extraordinary, form in the 
Apostolical age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own 
rapture in 2 Cor. xii. 1—4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse 
(liev. i. 10; iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being 
literally ‘ caught by the spirit ’ into another world, and hearing 
and seeing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to 
utter. What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in 
the whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in 
the connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades 
it throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii. 8—12). See also Rom. 
xi. 33, 34; Eph. i. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase ‘ wisdom,’ although suggested connexion 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly of 
philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives Ig/ofy™’ 
its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of and 
the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where * s P irit * 
it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological 
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or natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This general sense is further limited in this passage by the 
indication of its subject, namely, the ‘ glory ’ or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8—10 assumes such a prominence as 
to be almost identified with the ‘ wisdom ’ itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, 
is described emphatically as * spiritual/— c the spirit/ The 
word is chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both 
in Greek and Hebrew, to express the intellect, 1 —chiefly as 
expressive of a direct connexion with God. It is the ‘ inspira¬ 
tion ’ which in Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift, 2 but 
which is specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use 
the modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) 

‘ breathes the atmosphere * of Heaven. 

This same sense also agrees with the general context and 
The Apo- occasion. When the Apostle says, ( But to us God 
stle’s revealed it by His Spirit/ the use of the first person, 

example. i iere ag elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles. 3 And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out¬ 
ward blessings of the Gospel,—on the things which ( eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard/ as distinguished from the things which 
the eyes of the first Apostles had seen, and their ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage. 4 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
The needs es P ec4a ^ nee ^, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
of the Co- impediment to their reception, of new intellectual 
rinthians. truths. But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre¬ 
sence ; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 
and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
—were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well long 

1 See especially ii. 11, 16 ; and 3 See xiv. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1—4. 

Gesenius in voce nn, 3, c. d. 4 See notes to the Introduction to 

2 See Exod. xxxi. 3; Job xxxii. Second Epistle, snbfinem. 

8, &c. 
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to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. Plow could they, who were 
absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the atmo¬ 
sphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God ? How could 
they, who were for ever insisting on particular names and party 
watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is lost in the sense 
of communion with Christ ? Controversy and party-spirit may 
sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness and disputation; 
but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by which alone all 
things are rightly judged. These disputes and rivalries were 
c of the flesh ’ ( craptcucol ), no less than the sensual passions 
which are commonly so classed; and if so, they have no place 
in heaven, they are directly opposed to * the Spirit.’ 
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FIRST EFISTLE: CHAP. III. 5—11. 


TIIE FACTIONS (continued), 

The Leaders of tiie Corinthian Parties. 

5 *Tl ovv icrriv 'AttoKKo)*; ; tl Se ianv HavXos; Sta kovol, 
Sl £}v imcrTeucraTe, teal 6/cacrraj cL? 6 Kvpios IS <ok€v. G eyo) 
i<f>vTeu(ra, 'A7ToWg)<; inoTtcrev, aXXa 6 0eo$ rjv^avev, 
'a>crre ovre 6 <f>\rr€va)v cart v tl ovre 6 7totl£g>v, a\X’ 6 

* t/s obv i<rr\ flavAos, t Is 5£ ’AtoAAujs, o\A’ 1j. 

5 * What then is u Apollos ? and A what is u Paul ? ox Minis¬ 

ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to r each 


6 one . I r planted, Apollos 
r increase ; so r that neither is he 

' 5. From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6—15) 
that even in the preceding verses 
(iii. 1—4) there was something 
of an apology for himself; as if the 
Corinthians, or at least the party 
of Apollos, had said, 1 Apollos 
has led us on from these simple 
beginnings; you have done no¬ 
thing for us, except laying the 
foundation.’ To which he an¬ 
swers, (1) In iii. 1—4, 4 1 could 
not do anything more, because of 
your own incapacity.’ (2) In iii. 
5—9, ‘We are all insignificant in 
God’s sight; both he who lays 
the foundation and he who builds 
upon it.’ (3) In iii. 10—15, ‘At 
the same time, the great work is 
done by him who lays the found¬ 
ation : though the superstructure 
may be very imperfect.’ 

Ti ovv ’AttoAAwc ; ‘ What is 

Apollos, or Paul (for once I re¬ 
cognise your party names) ? Mere 
instruments (^idAwoi), through 
whom you were converted ’ (ctti- 
oTEvoarr , as in Rom. xiii. 11). The 
difference of the reading of the 
more ancient MSS. from the Rec. 
Text is here remarkable, (1) as 


watered, but God gave the 
that planteth any thing, neither 

more abrupt and startling— ri for 
ric, and a\\' ft omitted : (2) as 
giving the true order of the names 
—‘ Apollos and Paul 1 (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen¬ 
sures) ; whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to the 
name of Paul its usual and na¬ 
tural preeminence. 

vat EtcaaTip ir.r.A. ‘ And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 vuptoc, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.’ Compare Rom. xii. 3: 

EKaorui iLf 6 -Shoe Efiipiae. 

<cai=ca( ravTa. ‘And this too.’ 

6. ttpvTEVtra — iTTOTiffE. This 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xviii. 27—xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co¬ 
rinth is spoken of as distinct from, 
and subsequent to, that of Paul. 
This is strangely paraphrased by 
some of the Fathers, 1 Ego cate- 
chumenum feci—Apollo baptiza- 
vit.’ See Optatus De Chrism. 
Donatist. Book v. p. 90. 

7. n, ‘anything great.’ Com¬ 
pare Gal. ii. G. 
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avijavcov #eos. 8 o cfyvTevcov Be kcll 6 7 totiQmv ev eicnv, 
i '{kolcttos Be top IBlop fiicrdov XyjpiperaL Kara top lBlop 
k6ttov. °0eov yap ecrpev crwepyov 0eov yeoopyiov, 0eov 
olKoBoprf ecrre. 10 Kara ttjp ^apiv rov 0eov rrjv 8o0elcrdp 
pot cj? cro(f)bs dp^LTeKT(ov 0epeXiov *e07]Ka, aAAos Se £ttol- 
KoBopet. eKaaTOs Be /3Xen era) ncjs eirotKoBopeZ n 0epeXiov 

0 rkdfiKa. 

he that watereth ; but rt he that giveth the increase, even God". 

8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one, and 
r each one shall receive his own reward according to his own 

9 labour. For we are rt God's fellow-labourers': 'GotCs hus- 
lobandry, GocTs building are ye'. According to the grace of 

God which r was given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I 
rA laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But 
11 let r each one look' how lie buildeth thereon. For other 


8. \rjfi\l/iTcu, i. e. 1 not from 
man, but from God, who can judge 
of the value of each man’s labour ;’ 

{ tire germ of iv. 1—5. 

9. The position of $£oD shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. 

yap gives the reason for tv. 
1 Their object is the same (though 
their modes of working are 
different), for it is God who is 
our fellow-labourer—it is God 
who is your husbandman and 
householder, and therefore they 
cannot be set against each 
other.’ 

taper, ‘the teachers,’ core, ‘ the 
taught.’ 

yeiopyiov t ‘ a field ’= arvum. 
The word occurs only in this 
place in the N. T. Probably 
from this metaphor arose the fre¬ 
quency of 1 Georgius,’ ‘ George,’ 
as a Christian name. 

With 0 iK 0 Z 0 p.il the figure is 
changed from a field to a house 
—from agriculture to architecture, 
in order to bring out more clearly 
the difference^tween the various 
kinds of work. 

10. kcircc rt)v xdpir. Referring 


to k^dfTTut . . . edwicev in 5. Com¬ 
pare Rom. xii. 3. 

apxiTixruv, 1 master of the 
works.’ 

aofpo c, ‘ as a “ skilful ” or “ cle¬ 
ver ” architect.’ Compare Ex. 
xxxv. 25, 35 ; xxxvi. 1 (LXX.) ; 
so Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 : tKaarog iv 
rip tpytp Gmpi ferai. The words 
ffo(j>oi; dp^iTixTiin' occur in Isa. iii. 

3 (LXX.). 

tKUffTog k.t.X. The general 
character of the warning implies 
the same wide participation in the 
duties of teaching, as is implied 
in the state of the Corinthian 
Church indicated in chapter xii. 

For the Apostle’s claim to have 
founded their Church, compare iv. 

15 : 1 1 begot you.’ 

SepeXiov yap. The connexion 
is : ‘Let every one take heed how 
he builds a superstructure ; for 
the foundation has been laid once j J 
only for all, by me; the super¬ 
structure is now the sole task that 
remains.* 

7rw£i ‘ with what materials ’ (sec 
verse 12). 

' £7TOtKodojl£t. OlKohopUV ill tllG 

N.T, has constantly the sense of 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. III. 12—1.1. 



• Ttjitow 6 b Add roinov. 


foundation can no r one lay than that r lies there', which is 
12 U Christ Jesus'. But if any r one build upon A the foundation 
13 gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, r each one’s 
work r will be made manifest: for the day r will declare it, 


4 advancement * or development 
of the moral character. In this 
place, as in viii. 10, it is used 
in a had, or at least a neutral 
sense. 

11. Stpt'Xior, sc. \idov (mascu¬ 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

Trapo, * beyond/ or 4 besides 1 
(as in Romaic for the compara¬ 
tive). Christ Jesus, i. e. 4 not 
any theory concerning Christ, but 
Christ Himself’ (as in ii. 2): 
hence the name at full length: 

4 the Historical Person of Christ, 
the one unchangeable element of 
Christianity’ (De Wette). Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 8 : 4 Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever. 1 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42 ; Ephes. ii. 20 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 0 ( 4 the chief corner¬ 
stone ’). 

12. The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
4 There may either be a palace or 
a hovel.’ 

Xpvaov ic.r.X. Compare the 
4 gold, silver, and stone’ of the 
Athenian Parthenon in Acts xvii. 
29. 

A/0OUC rip ovc may be 4 costly 
marblesbut more probably 
‘jewels/ as in Rev. xxi. 19. 

£uAa, 4 boards or posts ’ for the 
walls. 


c, * dried grass/ for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 

jcaXa/jf}, 4 straw ’ for the thatch¬ 
ed roof. See Suidas in voce. 

As the ‘wisdom of the full- 
grown ’ in ii. 6—iii. 4, was spi¬ 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14—18) show that the super¬ 
structure is mpeal, not theo¬ 
retical, advancement. 4 Some say 
that these words are spoken in re¬ 
ference to doctrines; to me, how¬ 
ever, it appears that he speaks 
concerning practical virtue and 
vice, and that he is preparing for 
the accusation of the incestuous 
person. Of gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious stones, he speaks on the one 
hand as the emblems of virtue ; of 
wood, hay, stubble, as the oppo¬ 
sites of virtue, for which hath 
been prepared the fire of hell.’ 
(Theodoret.) 

13—15. «The nature of every 
one’s work or superstructure shall 
sooner or later be known; for 
the Great Day of the Lord is at 
hand, which shall dawn in a flood 
of fire. The house of gold and 
silver shall be lit up by its daz¬ 
zling brilliancy ; but the house of 
wood and thatch shall be burnt 
up. And not only so, but whereas 
the builder whose work can en¬ 
dure this trial shall be rewarded, 
the builder whose house is con- 
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otl iv TTvpi aTTOKaXvTTTeTai, Kai e/cacrrov to epyov oirolov 
icrriv to irvp a a vto So/a/xacrei. 14 €t twos to epyov h pevei 
o hr<x)K0§6pr)cr£v, picrObv XrjpxjjeTai' 15 et twos to epyov 

* Om. avr6. b jaeVei. 

because it v is revealed in' fire; and the fire r will prove each 
one’s' work of what sort it is. If any r one’s work abide 
which he r built thereon, he shall receive a reward: if any 


sumed will lose his reward, having 
nothing to show ; and though he 
himself, as having built on the 
true foundation, will 

b^fire^’ aS save( ^> yet he will 
y re> come out singed and 

scorched as by an escape out of 
a burning ruin.’ Although the 
argument is passing into a more 

general application, yet the 

thought of the teachers is still 
predominant; and the point on 
which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of their instruction, 
developed from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught; their instruction, so 
far from deserving to be highly 
prized, will by God’s judgment 
be condemned as worthless, and 
they themselves will escape that 
judgment with difficulty. It is 
possible that this whole image, as 
addressed to the Corinthians, may 
have been suggested, or illustrated, 
by the conflagration of Corinth 
under Mummius; the stately 
temples standing amidst the uni¬ 
versal destruction of the meaner 
buildings, (See Paus. Corinth. 
passim. ) 

tpyov in later Greek, and in ar¬ 
chitectural language, is used for 
a building, like • opera ’ in Latin. 
1 Esdr. vi. 10 : ra tpya ravra 
StpeXiovre. Herodian, Hist. i. : 
7r Aft ora kcu KaWiorci tpya 
7 rdXeuc KaTtKar}. 


fj riptpa* 1 the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.’ See Heb. 
x. 25 ; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is im¬ 
plied the dawn of light after the 
long night of this mortal life. 
Possibly the idea of ‘judgment,’ 
as in iv. 3, is mixed up with it. 
Possibly also, the idea of the mere 
lapse of time, like ‘ longa dies ’ 
in Latin. (See Grotius ad loc .) 

Compare Malaehi iii. 1 , 2, 
3; iv. 1 : ‘ The Lord shall sud¬ 
denly come to His Temple . 

But who may abide the day of 
His coming ? .... for He is like 
a refiner’s jive . . . . and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi. Be¬ 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble (mi- 
X afirj).' And although not ex¬ 
pressly stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa¬ 
bric which was reared before 
their- eyes. 

Also it may be, 1 the full day¬ 
light shall show it: ’ like the 
French expression 1 en plein 
jour.' (See notes to iv. 3.) 

a7rnKu\v7TT£Tat 9 ‘the Day is to 
be revealed ’ (the ‘ prscsens fu- 
turascens,’ as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
31, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

iv 7 rvpt, i. e. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented ; coming, 
not with the dawn of a common 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. III. 1G—18. 


Kara/ca^crcrat, £r)fJuco0Tj 
Se a)? Sta 7TV/0O9. u, ov/c 


crercu, auros Se acoOrjcreTai, ovra)9 
otSare on yao9 Oeov core /cal to 


r onc’s work be burned, he r \vill suffer loss, but he liimself 
16 shall be saved,—yet so r as through'fire. Know ye not that 
ye are ^od’s temple', and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 


morning, but in a blaze of fire, in 
the midst of which Christ'Himself 
shall appear. (2 Thess. i. 8 ; ii. 8.) 

K-arattu/ffErm, Hellenistic for the 
Attic KaraKavdyaerat. 

ZijfAiUjdfiffETai [tov iu<Td6i'~J) 1 he 
shall lose his reward, 1 not 1 shall 
be punished.’ 

avrof £e awdfjffETcii. The same 
fire which throws a halo of 
glory round the good (iv. 5; 
Matt, xiii.43; Rev. xxi.24; Judg. 
v. 31 ; Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. 
xviii. 8; xx. 0), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de¬ 
stroyed and his labour lost—as a 
merchant who escapes from ship¬ 
wreck. but at the cost of his pro¬ 
perty. Compare the fire in Dan. 
iii. 22, which, whilst it burnt 
the executioners, was to the three 
children 1 as it had been a moist 
whistling wind 1 (Song of the 
Three Children, 27). 

Compare the ( baptism of fire, 1 
in Matt. iii. 11, 12, which supplies 
the same images of illumination, 
destruction, and purification; and 
the ‘salting with fire,’ in Mark 
ix. 49, both for preservation and 
destruction. At the same time, 
although the passage naturally 
suggests the idea of purification, 
or of suffering, the primary idea 
is simply that of a difficult escape. 

ojg expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metaphorically. 


cia 7rupoc, * through the midst 
of the fire; 1 apparently a pro¬ 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, like 4 prope ambustus 
evaserat, 1 Liv. xx. 35. Sbe Zech. 
iii. 2; Amos iv. 11 (both Ik Trvpog) ; 
Ps. lvii. 4 (hta ir i/pdc). Ik 7rupdc 
auHTEiv, Artemid. Oneiroc. i. 50 ; 
Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. For a 
similar confusion of the two 
meanings of Sid, see 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
die tTiodrjtrav vharog. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to t\v r o 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso¬ 
stom, CEcumenius, and Theophy- 
lact; that * the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of hell 
for ever,’—which is equally con¬ 
demned by the words and by the 
spirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tliolic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this ar¬ 
gument is contrary to the whole 
context, which represents the 
salvation as taking place at the 
same moment as the conflagra¬ 
tion and the coming of the day of 
the Lord. It will probably be no 
longer used even in controversy, 
since its formal condemnation by 
the great Roman Catholic com¬ 
mentator Estius. 

IG. He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
spirit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com¬ 
pleted, and from the image of a 
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7 TvevjJLa tov Oeov oIk€l iv vp!tv; 17 et tls tov vabv tov Oeov 
<j> 0 elpei, (jyOepet a a vtov 6 0 eos* 6 yap va os tov OeovaytosicrTiv, 
oltlvcs icrre vpets. ^/XTySet? tavTov e£a7raT<XTar et ns So kzl 
<ro(j)b$ elv at iv vplv iv ra> ataita tovtw, p,o)pbs yevecrOa), Iv a 


1 touthj' for avr^y. 


17 If any r one destroy s' the temple of God, him r will God destroy; 

for the temple of God is holy, which ye are. 
is Let no r one deceive himself: if any r one ‘seemeth to be wise 
among you' in this r agc, let him become a fool, that he may 


building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

raoc §eov is not 1 a Temple,’ 
as if one out of many, but * God's 
Temple presented in every por¬ 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
lie continues to insist on the dan¬ 
ger incurred by those who cor¬ 
rupted the Christian society by 
their false teaching, and, having 
before said that such a one would 
escape with loss and difficulty, he 
here goes a step farther, and 
speaks only of the punishment, 
without speaking of the escape. 

tyfhiptiv in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of ‘ defile,’ 
and merely to retain that of 
‘ mar ’ or ‘ destroy. 1 See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15 ; 
Isaiah xxiv. 3, 4. It is not the 
word usually employed for divine 
judgments, but is here adopted 
for the sake of describing the 
punishment by the same word as 
the offence: 4 God requites like 
with like. 1 Comp. Acts xxiii. 
2, 3 : 1 Ananias commanded to 
smite (rvTTTtiv) him on the mouth. 
Then Paul said unto him, God 
shall smite ( tvtttelv piWet) thee, 
thou whited wall. 1 

The Authorised Version, fol¬ 


lowing the Vulgate (violaverit . . 
disperdet ), has used two different 
words in the translation for the 
one word of the original. 

17. The image of the Temple, 
— even the etymology of the 
Greek word (vaoq, raietr) — leads 
him to the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

oirude refers not to r«oc, but 
to aytoq, 4 and ye are holy. 1 

18. He now returns to the ge¬ 
neral subject begun in verse 5, 
dropping any particular refer¬ 
ence to the difference between 
the foundation and the super¬ 
structure— between himself and 
Apollos (iv. C), — and condemn¬ 
ing generally the tendency to 
magnify one teacher above an¬ 
other for his intellectual gifts, on 
the ground, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are in 
themselves worthless (18—21) ; 

(2) That the differences cre¬ 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
what they have in common (21 
-23); 

(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba¬ 
tion (iv. 1—5). 

prjhttg iavrov l^air ardrw, ‘let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself, 1 
referring to Sokei. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAr. III. ID—IV. 1. 


yevrjrai crowds. yap <To<f>ta tov Kocrpov tovtov pcopta 
7rapa*0€<piarw. yeypanraiyap'OSpacrcropievos tovs cro(f)ov<z 
£v rfj navovpyia avrcop. 20 kcu nakiv Kvpios yivdxjKEi, tou? 
SiaAoyioyxous to>v cro(f>d)Vy on citric pdraLoi. 21 <5otc pr)- 

* Add Ty t and so Lrtchm. Ed. 1. 

19 r become wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 


God. For it is written, c He 
20 craftiness.’ And again, ‘the 
21 the wise, that they are vain.’ 

ID. For arwr and koafjos, see 
on i. 20. 

napa t$ £ew, ‘ in God’s judg¬ 
ment.’ Compare Rom. ii. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job V. 13 (LXX.): 6 tcaraXny- 
pdrajy tro<povc tv rrj <ppoin)trti. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in Janies 

v. 11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (3) as being so 
altered as to be barely recognis¬ 
able : dpafnrofjLtvoQ (possibly a pro¬ 
vincialism) is substituted for xa- 
raXayfjavwt^ as a stronger and 
livelier expression (‘ grasping * 
or * catching with the hand; ’ so 
LXX. Ps. ii. 12 ; Lev. ii. 2 ; v. 
12 ; and so Herod, iii. 13 ; Jos. 
B, J. III. viii. G ; Dionys. Ant. 
ix. 21), and TravovpytijL for <ppo- 
v})att, which gives the passage a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 

vi. 12, § 0, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and bet¬ 
ter forms of wisdom). 

er Ttj iravovpylq, i. e. either, (1) 

‘ by means of their own crafti¬ 
ness; 1 or, (2) 4 in the midst of it.’ 

20. From Ps. xciv. 11; lite¬ 
rally from the LXX. (xciii.) ex¬ 
cept in the substitution of ao<pwv 
lor the original avdpwTrwv. But 


r that taketh' the wise in their 0 
Lord know eth the thoughts of 
Therefore let no r one boast in 

there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next words, 
tv ai'0pw7roic, ‘in mere men.* 
Compare the note on verse 4. 

21—23. 7rdrra yap v/suv. Both 
words are emphatic: • ah things 
‘ All things ’ — not y° urs *’ 

merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike — ‘ exist not 
for their own power or glory, 
but for the sake of you their 
disciples.' * The Church was 
not made for the teachers, but 
the teachers for the Church; 
Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, each 
with their different gifts, strongly 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.’ This was all that 
the argument required ; but he 
is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians come before him 
(see Rom. viii. 38; xi. 33), to 
dilate on the whole range of 
God's gifts to them. And, as 
the idea of the teachers breaks 
itself up for the sake of greater 
vividness into the several parts 
of Paul, Apollos, and Kephas, so 
also the idea of the world is ex¬ 
panded to its utmost extent, not 
merely in the lower sense of 
worldly greatness (10, 20) which 
had suggested the word in this 
place, but in the sense of the 
whole created universe, and as 
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Set? Kav)(dcr0a) Iv avOpcoiroLS' iravra ydp vpL&v Zcttlv, 22 etre 
IlavXos etre 9 Atto\\q)<; etre Kr)<f) a?, etre *007x0 s etre £<or) 
etre Odvaros, etre IvecrTatra etre fieWovra, iravra vpcov? 
23 vpLcls Se ypi crrou, ^purros Se 0eou. IV. Aureus tj p,as 

\oyi^€CT0O) avOpOiTTOS, d)5 V7T7]peTaS XpLiTTOV KCLL OLKOVOpLOVS 
* Add 4arlv. 


22 men: for all things are your 
Kephas, or the world or life 

23 things to come,—all are your’s 
i is God’s, iv. l So let a man 

growing out of this, or contained 
in it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whether 
in life or death — in the present 
or the future state of existence. 

‘ All this is yours ; but then * 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe¬ 
tus, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high¬ 
est sphere of human thought)— 

1 remember that this vast con¬ 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 
are the lords of all creation, who 
form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
but part of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till it 
unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence of 
God Himself. 1 Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson,— ‘ You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to become the 
followers of any but Christ. You, 
although the lords of all, are still 
the servants of Christ, as He also 
pleased not Himself, but did the 
will of His Father. 1 It is pos¬ 
sible that the last words, 4 but 
Christ of God, 1 may have been 
inserted to obviate any exclusive 
inference which might have been 


’s, whether Paul or Apollos or 
or death, or things present or 
, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
account of us, as 0 ‘servants of 

drawn by the party 4 of Christ, 1 
had he closed with the preceding 
words. But it may also be only 
the last result of the climax of 
his sentence (comp. xi. 3). 

IY. 1. To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme¬ 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (iii. 21— 
23; iv. 1— 6a) to the Church; 
partly (iii. 12—15 ; 18—20 ; iv. 
66, 7, 8) to the teachers. ‘ The 
particular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in comparison 
with that Christianity which is 
possessed by all of you (iii. 22, 
23); you are to regard us not as 
superhuman (iii. 18—21), but as 
subordinate to Christ; as mere 
stewards, whose only business is 
to preach faithfully the secrets of 
God which have been intrusted 
to them. 

olbwe refers to wc. In classi¬ 
cal Greek it would be rotov-ovc, 
oiot ctr tier vwrfperat. 

ai 0pit)7roQj 4 anyone ’ (like ; 
or 4 man 1 in German). 

uTrrjptrag. More emphatic than 
SovXoc, as expressing subordina¬ 
tion ; being the word used in 
classical Greek for the inferior, 
as contrasted with the superior, 
magistrates (apx 0l/re c). Compare, 
for the general sense, Luke xxii. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 2-6. 


fLvcTT7)pto)v Oeov 2a o>Se. XoLirov ^retrat £v rols oiKOvopoL? Iva 
7r«rro5 re? eupeBfj. *£po t Se eis eXa^icrroi' £<ttlv Iva v<f> vpa>v 
avaKpi6a> rf vno avOpojnLvrjs rip4pa% % aXV ouSe ipavrbv ava- 
KpCvo) A (ov&ev yap ipavrep ctvvol Sa, aXX* oi/c o' toi5to> SeSt- 


•*0 5 e . 


i> Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God x here. Moreover 

3 it is required in stewards, that r one be found faithful. But r to 
me it is a very small thing that I should be r judged by' you, 

4 or by man’s r day: yea, I judge not mine own self (for I know 


26 ; 2 Cor. i. 24 ; and the ideal of 
a Christian governor or teacher 
preserved in the Papal title 4 Ser¬ 
vos Servorum.’ The same sense 
is conveyed by the word cinKovot , 
in iii. 5. 

oiKovopovg. Compare verse 2, 
and ix. 16, 17 (oUoi'optay ttettL- 
arevpai) ; and for the general 
sense xv. 10: 1 Not I, but the 
grace of God;’ Luke xvii. 10: 

1 We are unprofitable servants ; * 
Acts iii. 12: ‘ Why look ye 

upon us, as though by our own 
power ? ’ 

fivartjpta, * truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ’s 
servants. 1 

2. If i5c)£ (in A. B. C. D K F. G. 
and most of the Versions) is pre¬ 
ferred to 6 Xoi tzov has probably 
something of its modern Romaic 
sense of 1 therefore ’ (as in Acts 
xxvii. 20) ; and u>ce must be ‘ in 
this matter’ (as in Rev. xiii. 10, 
18 ; xiv. 12 ; xvii. 9). In his se¬ 
cond edition Lachmann joins it 
to 0eow, in his first to Xoivov. 

£r)7ilrat B. £ijrelr£ A. C. D. 
Z,i]TT)Tt G. The confusion arises 
km the similarity of sound in 
Romaic between e and at. 

4 All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithful.’ 

3—5. The main point is to warn 


them against being overhasty in 
their praise (see especially «X\’ 
ovk ky tovtu) heStk'aivpai, and tote 
6 £7ran/oc); but the expressions 
kpoi oc eiq k\a^t(rroy f and ra KpvTTTa 
row ovorove, indicate that they 
were also to be warned (as be¬ 
fore in iii. 1—9) against dispa¬ 
raging Paul in comparison with 
the others. 

3. kpoi <:£, (1) ‘to speak in 

my own person,’ as ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; 
or, (2) ‘to speak for myself, 
whatever others may say.’ 

iVa nvattpiOuj for avakpiBijvat, 
substitution of I'm with the sub¬ 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
the modem Romaic. 

(tvakpidtDy ‘judged of,’ or ‘in¬ 
quired into,’ whether for blame 
or praise; see iii. 15, 16. 

in'dptDirti'Tie yjpEpar f probably 
used in contradistinction to »/ 
hpip a row Kvpiov, but also perhaps 
suggested by the use of hpipa, for 
‘judgment,’ according to the 
analogy of 4 diem dicere ’ in La¬ 
tin, ‘ days-mnn ’ for ‘arbiter’ 
in English, ‘ dagh vaerden ’ and 
‘ daghen,’ to ‘ summon,’ in 
Dutch. As, however, there is no 
instance of this use in common 
Greek, Jerome (Qu. ad Algasiam, 
10) supposes it to be a Cilician 
provincialism. (See also note to 
iii. 13.) 

4. ovtev yap kpavru trwyoichj, ‘I 
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kcuoj/xcu), 6 Se avaKplvw pe Kvpios icrnv . 5 coctt€ prj irpo 
Kdipov tl Kplvere , ecus cU> eX^ 6 Kvpios, 09 /cat ra 

KpvnTa tov cr/cdrov9 /cal (jyavepaxreL ras ySovXa? rcu^ /capStwi/. 
/cal totc 6 eTratvo? yei^T/crerat e/cacrru) a7ro roC 0eoO. 

G Taura Se, a8eX<£ot, perecr^rjpdncra ei9 ipavrov /cal 
a \ 47 toXXoj St* G/Aas, IVa Iv TjpLLTs pddrjTe to /at) V7re/) b a yeypa- 


“ Lachm. cd. 1. ’AiroA\c£i'. 


b fare/) o 7e7pa7TTa(. 


nothing r against myself, *yct not by this am I' justified), but He 
that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts : and then shall r each one have r his praise 
r from God. 

r Now these things, brethren, I rt transferred in a figure' to 
myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that ‘in us ye might learn' 


know nothing within ’ or ‘ against 
myself.’ He speaks of himself 
in reference to his relations with 
the Corinthian Church. (The 
translation of the Autli. Version, 

* by myself,* is an obsolete, 
though still a provincial, form of 
speech for the same thought.) 

Compare 1 Jolmiii. 20 : ‘Hour 
heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.’ 

Kupioc, i. c. ‘ Christ,’ as ap¬ 
pears from the next verse. 

5. Tore, ‘ then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.’ 

o tiraivoc, 1 his own due praise.’ 
Compare Rom. ii. 29. 

utto tov Oeov, 1 from God after 
the judgment of Christ.’ 

6. gire<T)(7j/uurt<Ta, *1 said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons of 
myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
ol Apollos and Paul themselves 
what may be said even with 


greater force of the subordinate 
leaders.’ For similar instances 
of this 1 transferring ’ sec notes 
on ix. 20. 

iv iiftivj 1 in our examples.’ 

to firj vi rep a yiypcnrrat. Great 
confusion prevails here in the 
MSS. (1) A. B. C. read A. D. 
E. F. G. J. o. (2) (f>pove7.v occurs 
in C. D 3 . E 2 . J. and most of the 
Versions, and is omitted in A. B. 
I) 1 . E 1 . F. G. and the Vulgate. (3) 
D. E. omit /«/. (4) D 1 . reads iv 

vpuv for iv ftfilv. (5) F. G. omit 
to. a best suits the sense, which 
implies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages, (ppovuv is re¬ 
quired to complete the gramma¬ 
tical sentence, and probably was 
inserted to avoid the abruptness 
of the omission. The sense, there¬ 
fore, will be: 1 Learn that well- 
known lesson, not to go beyond 
what the Scriptures prescribe ’ 
(like the classical proverb, ne quid 
minis). 

The phrase yiypcur rat naturally 
points to such passages in the 
Old Testament as those quoted 
in i. 19, 31 ; iii. 19. 


2 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IV. 7—11. 


7 rrcu, a IVa fir) els vnep tov evos <f)V(TiOvcr0€ Kara tov irepov. 
'ri9 yap ere SiaKptvet; tL Se e^eis b ovk ekafies; el Se Kal 
ekaftes, tl/ cau^acrat d >9 p*r) \a($Q)v; H rjSy) KeKopecrpevot core, 
rjhrj euXovrycraTe, 9 efiacrikevo-are . Kal 6<f)e\ov 

ye i&acrikevcraTe, IVa koI rjpels vpZv o-vpf3a<jikev<ja)p.ev . 

B Add 


not to x be above r tbe things which are' written, that no one 

7 ° be puffed up for r the one against' r the other'. For who 
maketh thee to differ from another ? and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ? r and if now' thou didst receive it, why 

8 dost thou r boast, as if thou r didst not'? r Even now ye are 
full, r even now ye are rich, Hvithout us ye r rcigncd as kings', 
and I would 0 ye r had reigned', that we also might reign with 


eIq VTTEp TOV £VOQ . . . ICtircl TOV 

£Tepov } * for the one of your two 
teachers against the other; * al¬ 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 

tva f.n] (pvaiovatie. This and Gal. 
iv. 17 (' iva ZtjXovte) are the only 
violations in the N. T. of the rule 
of Attic Greek, which requires 
a subjunctive with tva. 

8. He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (cf. 
xv. 19); and as if reminding them 
that those who were opposed to 
him need not take so much pains 
to disparage him, he was low 
enough already. 

KEKOpEffflEVOl .... E7r\0VT)l(TaT£. 

In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
‘ Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Christian 
career ? Have you made every 
advance which is possible in 
Christian knowledge ?’ (refer¬ 
ring to the boast of their otKodofjfj, 
or development, in iji. 8—10) ; 


t^ao’tXeucrare ; 4 Are you indeed 
at the head of the Christian 
world—first in the glory of the 
Messiah’s kingdom ? ’ (Com¬ 
pare i. 2 ; xiv, 36.) For the me¬ 
taphor of wealth, comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9; Revelation ii. 9; iii. 
17 ; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2; Matt, 
xix. 28 ; Luke xxii. 30; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12. 

rjdij, 4 even now,’ indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped all 
the gifts which belonged only to 
the kingdom of Christ, not yet 
come. 

topic v points to the ab¬ 
surdity of their setting them¬ 
selves up above, or independently 
of, the Apostles. Compare the 
same thought in verse 15. 

o<pe\ov k. t. A. ‘your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.’ Compare Gal. iv. 
17, 18: ‘They zealously affect 
you, but not well ; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might 
affect them. But it is good to be 
zealously affected always in a 
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9 So/cc3 yap, ft 6 0 €O? rjfJLas tovs anocrroXovs ecr^arou? airc- 
Set fez/, cl) 9 iiriOavaTiovs, on diarpov iyevrjOrjpeu ra> Kocrpa) 
Kal ayye'Xois Kal ap 0 paj 7 rot 9 . l0 rjpeLS popol Sta ^terror, 
Se cfypovLpoL Iv x/hotoj’ rjpels icrOevtL^, vpeis Se 
icryypoi' vpels epSofot, rjpels Se a npoi. n oixP L a /> rt 
coyDa? /cal Trewajpev Kal SufjcHpev Kal ^yvpvirevoptv Kal ko- 

a Add 8t» after 7 a/?. b yvfjvijTivofitv. 

9 you. For I think ox God r set forth' us the apostles last, as it 
were appointed unto death, for we r were made a spectacle unto 
10 the world and to angels and to men. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ; ice are weak, but ye are 
u r mighty ; ye are honourable, but toe are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 


good thing, and not only when I 
am present with you.’ 

y«p, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9. 1 Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
ivc are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s history; 
the whole world, whether angels 
or men, are the spectators, and our 
death is the end. 1 The imagery 
is drawn from the games (Starpov) 
in the amphitheatre. The remains 
of a stadium and amphitheatre, 
which may have been so used, 
are still to be seen at Corinth (see 
Introduction, p. 5). 

For the phrase 1 angels and 
men,’ comp. xiii. 1. 

ftr^arovc . . . £7 rtdayarlovg, 1 tile 
last appointed to death.’ These 
words seem to refer to. the band 
of gladiators brought out last for 
death, the vast range of an am¬ 
phitheatre under the open sky 
well representing the magnificent 
vision of all created beings, from 
men up to angels, gazing on the 
dreadful death-struggle ; and then 
the contrast of the selfish Co¬ 
rinthians sitting by unconcerned 
and unmoved at the awful spec¬ 
tacle. Compare Seneca’s descrip¬ 


tion (Provid. ii.) of the wise man 
struggling with fate : ‘ Ecce 

spectaculum dignum ad quod re- 
spiciat intentus operi suo Deus.’ 

rove d7rooTo\ove. What follows 
shows that he is thinking chiefly 
of himself; but the expression 
itself includes also the original 
Apostles. 

10. As verses 8 and 9 con¬ 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out of 
the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul¬ 
tation, in the full consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, and 
invested (so to speak) with a si¬ 
milar glory. The three contrasts 
correspond to those in i. 27. 

11. r^c apri wpac, ‘even 
at the moment of my writing 
my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.’ 

yviivLTtvofitv , ‘ we shiver in 
the cold.’ (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Rec. Text, 
yvfj.vrjTEvofj.zy, has arisen from the 
similar pronunciation of t and 77 . 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAr. IV. 12—19. 


XafyitpfxzOa Kal dcrTaTOvpev v2 kcli KOTnwpev ipyaCopevot 
rats iStai9 ^epcrtV, XotSopov/Aeroi euXoyoO/tci', Staj/co/xei^ot 
ave^opieOa, l3 /3\acr(f)7]povpeuoL 7rapa/caXov/x€^, a>s 7rept/ca- 
Odpfxara tov Kocrpov iyei/TjOrjpev, irdvTW Trepi\j)r)fjux Ia>? 

dpTL . 

14 Ouk iurpenoiv vjxds ypd<f>a) ravra, aXX’ a>s t£kv a p.ov 

12 and arc buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour 
working with our own hands; being reviled we bless, being 

13 persecuted we suffer it, beiug defamed we r exhort,—*as the filth 


of the world r were' we made'; 
unto this day. 

M I write not these things to 

currarovfitv (the word occurs 
only here) ‘ homeless,’ a peculiar 
grief in the ancient world. Com¬ 
pare Matt. viii. 20 ; x. 23 ; Heb. 
xi. 37. 

Koiriujfxtv spy. rate *3. yjLpoiv. 
That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. G ; 

2 Cor. xi. 7—12; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Epistle, appears from 
Acts xx. 34. 

12. Ao thopovfiEi’oi k.t. A. ‘And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.’ Comp. Matt. v. 39, 
44. This is the earliest instance 
of such language being used. 

fi\a(T(f)Tip.Gv/devoL B(e ail,). D. 
E. F. G. J., cvfT^fiovpLeyotj A. C. 
in either case 4 calumniated.’ 
TrapaKaXovfjitp : (1) ‘we offer 

consolation;’ or (2) as in 16, 

‘ we entreat men to follow our 
example.’ Compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 

7repiKadappiaTa and 7T£pt\pr)fia, 
both have the original signifi¬ 
cation of ‘ offscourings,’ as in 
Arrian, Diss. Epict. iii. 22, and 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of ‘scape¬ 
goat,’ or 1 expiatory sacrifice,’ 
specially applied to human vic- 


the offscouring of all things 
shame you, but as my beloved 

tims such as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 4G. In clas¬ 
sical Greek KaOappa is the usual 
word for such human victims 
(Schol. ad Aristopli. Plut. 454, 
Eq. 1133). But 7 vEptKatiappa is SO 
used in the only place where it 
occurs in the LXX. tv epu-dfi. 3c 
CiKatov uvofxocj Prov. xxi. 18. In 
like manner TV£pi\j/T)^a is used in 
Tobit V. 19, apyvpioy . . . 7V£pt)p. 
tov Tvaihtov ytvouo , and is 

so explained in the Lexicons of 
Cyril, Hesychius, and Suidas; 
the last gives as an instance that 
such a victim was generally ad¬ 
dressed with the words TV£pt\prjpa 
yfiwy yeruv (explained as au)T7)pia 
or aTToXvTpuxno)) and then cast 
into the sea, as if a sacrifice to 
Poseidon. See the quotations in 
Grotius ad loc. 

14. He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex¬ 
presses the same feeling more 
directly, and in gentler language. 

ov/c ivTptivivv. k.t. A. ‘ You must 
understand that when I thus 
write, it is not a disgrace to you.’ 
For this sense of c^rpeVw, see vi. 
5; xv. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 14; Tit. 
ii. 8. The general meaning of 
the word is ‘ to turn the mind in 
upon itself.’ 
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aya 7 T 7 )ra vovOerai . lb iav yap pvpiovs 7 raiSaycoyovs exrjre ev 
XP LCrT( ?’ ov 7 ToXkovg Trarepas* iv yap XP 1(TT $ 9 Irjcrov 
8ta tov evayyekiov iyco vpds iyevvrjcra . 1G 7rapa/ca\a> ovv 
vpas f pif.iyjraL pov yivecrOe. 17 Sta tovto eTrepxfja vpiv Tipo- 
0 eov } os icTTiv *pov tekvov dyaTTTjrov Kal 7 ncrTo ^ iv Kvpicp, 05 
vpas avapvrfcrEi rag oSovs pov ras iv xp^Tco h 'Irjcrov, KaOcos 
navTaxov iv iraarj iKKkrjcrCa SiSacrKO). 18 a> 5 pr) ipxppivov Se 
pov 7 Tpos vpas i<f>v(Ti(odr)crdv rives • 19 ikevcropai Se 
77-^05 vpas, iav 6 Kvpios dekyjo-rfy Kal yvcocropai ov rov koyov 

4 t (kvov fiov. h Om. 'Irjcrov. 

15 children I warn you. For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers : for in 

16 Christ Jesus, I r begot you through the gospel. Wherefore 

17 I r exhort you, be ye followers of me. For this cause r I sent' 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved r child and faithful in 
the Lord, who shall r put you in mind' of my ways which 
be in Christ x Jesus, as I teach every Avhere in every church. 

is r But some r wcre puffed up, as though I r were not coming' 

19 to you. But I will come to you shortly, if r it be the Lord’s will. 


15. 4 I have a right thus to 
address you; for the obligations 
which you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teachers 
can never supersede your ori¬ 
ginal obligations to me as your 
founder’ (the same sense in other 
words as in iii. 6—9). 

7raif)aywyo6c“, the slaves who 
took children to school, and acted 
as their tutors. Compared with 
the use of the word in Gal. iii. 
24, 25, it expresses the harsh 
and despotic sway of those other 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 

fxvplovc , though hyperbolical, 
expresses the great number of 
teachers, in accordance with the 
general impression conveyed by 
1 Cor. xii. 

17. Timotheus was sent before 
this from Ephesus ; Acts xix. 22. 

TtKvov ay«7 rqrov. This refers to 
his conversion by St. Paul (Acts 
xvi. 1) ; and the phrase seems to 


be used here in reference to ritcya 
aya7rqrd, in verse 14; as though 
he said, ‘ I sent Timotheus, who 
stands to me in the same relation 
that you stand.’ Possibly the 
reason of the injunction to Ti¬ 
motheus to remind them of St. 
Paul’s teaching, rather than to 
teach them himself, was from 
Timotheus’ youth. See note on 
xvi. 10. 

£ta tovto refers to piprjrai pov 
ytVea-de, as appears from oc vpcl g 
ayajjiV}](TEi rag ohovg pov. 

19. k'av 6 Kvptog $e\r}<Tr}. The 
usual formula, as in James iv. 
15; see also Acts xviii. 21; 
Rom. i. 10 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 7. The 
same suspicions had been excited 
of his vacillation or duplicity of 
purpose, which he afterwards 
contradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15—17, 
and which now might be revived 
by the coming of Timotheus in¬ 
stead of himself. This therefore 
suddenly breaks off the affec- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 20. 


tcjv 7r€<j)VcriQ)iJL€va)v, aWa rrjv SvvafuV 20 ov yap iv koycg rj 
/ 3 acrtA.€ta tov Otov, a kk 9 eV Stwa/ici. 

and will know, not the r word of them which are puffed up, 
20 but the power: for the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. 


tionate strain in which he had 
been addressing them, and pre¬ 
cipitates the introduction of the 
J severe censure on the incestuous 


Corinthian, to which the follow¬ 
ing words, yyu)(TOfiai . . . npyurT}- 
rog (21), are a prelude. 

20. uv yap tv \6ytp. Comp. i. 17. 


Paraphrase of Chap. III. 5— IV. 20. 

Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach¬ 
ing that I am inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
whose progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly . 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such pro¬ 
gress is as nothing compared with the permanent importance 
of the one unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; 
nay, more, although it may be truly valuable, it may also 
be most pernicious, as well as most perishable; its author 
escaping because of his own right intention, but in itself lead- 
ing to fatal sins,—fatal both to the purity of the Christian 
society and to the safety of him who perpetrates them. All 
such wisdom is as nothing compared with that Christianity 
which you all possess in common . However great your several 
teachers may appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though 
it be myself and Apollos, remember that you were not made for 
them, but they for you ; and not they only, but the whole uni¬ 
verse, past, present, and to come ; if only you bear in mind 
that, as these things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, 
and Christ on God . Remember, also, that your teachers only 
preach what they have been told, not what they invent; that, 
whether you blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment 
but by GocCs that they must stand or fall. And they too — 
they and all of you—must remember that their gifts are not 
their own, hut God's. Great indeed are those gifts—I do not 
deny it; and deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into 
which we the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded 
state there is a lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson 
of self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
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example, is one which my relation to yon as your founder loell 
entitles me to urge upon you , however much in points you may 
he tempted to follow others . This is the lesson tvhich I have 
told Timotheus to impress upon you , though I shall also come 
in person to impress it upon you by my own presence . 


The Apostle’s View of the Relation of Teachers and 
Taugiit. 

The mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish when the taught are addressed, and when identifica- 
the teachers, is instructive ; as indicating, first, the 
historical fact that there was at this early period of the a nd 
Apostolic age no marked distinction between these Disciples, 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation 
of the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1—5 
on not overrating their spiritual instructors, even Duty of in- 
though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows dependence, 
that there are times and circumstances when the Christian’s 
duty lies not in submission to authority, but in questioning it; 
that there is a religious danger in excessive veneration, as well 
as in excessive independence (see notes on 2 Cor. i. 24 ). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, not the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
is denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is to be accurate in 
arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another’s 
property,—only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 

Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im¬ 
portant as bearing on the general question of divisions Yj n ^ ca . 
in the Christian Church. In it we have a proof that tion of the 
it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect £P ostl « 

i J n from the 

or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even charge of 
when it conferred glory on himself, that the Apostle party-spint. 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half-christian society. 
He warned them that not only their sins and their Judaism, but 
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their ‘ strifes 5 and ‘ divisions ’ of whatever kind, were proofs 
that they were ‘carnal and walked as men;’ he ‘transferred 
in a figure to himself and A polios ’ all that he would teach them 
of the evil of the Factions generally, in order that they might 
fully understand how his language was free from all personal 
feeling. What was deserving of condemnation he condemned 
‘ for their sakes,’ in whatever form it might be found, whether 
it made for him or against him. Here too we meet with the most 
express contradiction to the suspicions always natural to low 
minds, that a character which exercised so vast an influence 
must have been intent on self-exaltation. He tells them that 
he ‘ rejoices that he had baptized none of them, but Crispus and 
Gaius, lest any should say that he had baptized in his own 
name; ’ he conjures them ‘ so to account of him,’ not as an 
independent teacher and master, but merely as a subordinate 
minister (vtttjpettjv) to Christ,’ as a humble ‘ steward’ whose 
only object it was faithfully to expound ‘ the secrets of God; ’ 
not to think that their favourable judgment would justify him 
before God, but to wait patiently to the end of all things, for 
‘ then, ’and not before, ‘ shall every man have praise of God.’ 
And here also we see the true secret of freedom from party- 
spirit, true always, but in the highest degree true of the Apo¬ 
stles ; when he represents the nothingness of himself and all 
other teachers, how wise soever, in comparison with the gran¬ 
deur of their common cause, with the recollection that they 
were ‘in Christ Jesus, Who of God was made unto them 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’ 
‘ All things are yours,’ how r ever strong their outward contrast, 
‘ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or the world, or life, or 
death ; all are yours; for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ 
These last words, setting forth as they do the distinctness of 
character and mind on the one hand, and the unity of objfect and 
spirit on the other, sum up the point of view from which all 
human differences, whether within or without the Scriptures, 
ought to be regarded. These differences are not concealed or 
overlooked; but they are made to enhance the greatness of 
Christ and of God. The consciousness of great gifts and 
actions (iii. 5—10; iv. 7—14) inay be united with a complete 
dependence on a higher power and wisdom than our own. The 
consciousness of great imperfection in detail, and of great 
difference of views and characters (iii. 12—15, 22, 23), need 
not interfere with a strong sense of practical unity and 
sympathy. 
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THE 

CHARGES AGAINST TIIE CORINTHIANS (continued). 

The Case of Incest. 

Chap. IV. 21— V. 13. 

From the subject of The Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa¬ 
rently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul¬ 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of Incest, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (iii. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vii. 2; x. 8, 22; xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vii.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con¬ 
sider the whole question of The Intercourse of Christians 
with the Heathen World ; and hence arise the complica¬ 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 
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21 Tl Oekere; iv pdfi8a> i\6o) i rpos u/ia?, rj iv ayanj] 
nvevfjiaTL re a irpavTrjTO<;; V. 1 aKoverai iv vpXv nopveia, 

Kal ToiavTT) iropveia ouSe iv rots iffvecnv, b c5crre yvvouKa 

TLVa TOV TTGLTpbs €)(€LV. 2 Kal VfLE 1 $ 7T€(f>VCrL(t)peVOL icTTC Kal 

oi)(l paXXov inevdrjcraTe, Iva c apdrj ck picrov vpwv 6 to ipyov 
tovto 7r<nrjcra<s; 3 ey£> pev yap d a7JW to> crwpaTi, irapiov 8e 
T<p 7 rvevpaTL, 7 )St) K€KpiKa 0*5 7TapO)V TOV OVTO)S TOVTO KaT€p - 

* Trpa6TT)T0S. b Add ovofidfarai. c fyapQrj. A its &ir6y. 

21 What will ye ? r Am I to come' unto you with a rod, or in 

1 love, and the spirit of meekness ? v. It is reported r certainly that 
there is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not 
oA r even among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s 

2 wife. And ‘are y</ puffed up ? and r did not rather mourn', 
that he that r did this deed might be taken away from among 

3you? For / verily oA absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though I were present him that so 


21. iv fjdGcy. The word is used 
in reference to verse 6, ‘ Shall I 
come to you as a stem master, or 
as a gentle father ? ’ It may per¬ 
haps allude to the flagellation in 
the synagogue which succeeded 
to the first admonition by words. 
1 They chastise him first with 
words, then with the rod,’ ac¬ 
cording to Dcut. xxi. 18. (See 
Schottgen ad loe .) 

V. 1. oAwc merely adds force 
to the assertion (compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 4, 5, o\u)Q ovfji&aiviiv av- 
dy kti). 1 There is absolutely re¬ 
ported to be,’ &c. Compare vi. 7 ; 
xv. 29 ; Matt. v. 34. 

dcou£ra< iv vplv, ‘is reported 
as existing amongst you.’ 

ToiavTT} .... dart, i of such 
a kind as that a father’s wife 
should be the person.’ Such 
cases, though not absolutely un¬ 
known in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5, 6 : 1 Nu- 
bit genero socrus, nullis auspiciis, 


nullis auctoribus, funestis omini- 
bus omnium omnibus. O mulieris 
Bcelus incredibile, et prajter hanc 
unam in omni vita inauditum .’ 
In thiB case the father was still 
alive; compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 

yvvaTKa tov irarpoQ. The usual 
Hebrew expression for ‘ step¬ 
mother,’ see Levit. xviii. 8, and 
the Rabbinical quotations in 
Lightfoot ad loc. From the omis¬ 
sion of all notice of the woman, 
it would seem that Hhe was not a 
Christian. That it was a mar¬ 
riage, and not merely a concu¬ 
binage, is evident from the lan¬ 
guage used so describe it, t\£tv — 
7roo/<rac— tcarepyaffufjevov. 

2. Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
Fathers. The sense is the same. 

3. ydpy * and he must be re¬ 
moved ; for / at least, whatever 
you may do, have determined,’ 
&c. 

ovrwf, 1 under the circum¬ 
stances,’ as in John iv. 6. 
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yacrdpevov , 4 o' r<5 ovofian rov Kvp'iov 'l^croy* crvv- 

axOevTwv vpa)v Kal rov ipov Trvevparos crvv tt} Swapei rov 
icvpiov [rjpd)y~\ * Ir)crov h 5 irapahovvai rov toiovtov t<5 crarava 
ei? o\z6pov rrjs crapKos, Iva to irvevpa cr<offr} Iv Tjj rjpdpa tov 

R Add XPWTOU. h Add xp i<tt °v- 

4 -'wrought this, 0 in the name of our Lord Jesus, 0A when ye 
and my spirit are gathered together with the power of our 
5 Lord Jesus, 0A to deliver such an one unto Satan for the de¬ 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 


4, 5. iv rw ov. r. k. ?/. Tijitou, 1 in 
the name of our Lord Jesus;’ 
apparently the formula which was 
used. 

avvaxOivrutv vjiuv. As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I. c. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed ‘ with the appro¬ 
bation of the whole Church ’ 

(fl’vi'fvtJOKJjffdo'ije T7]Q iKKXrjtTtag ira- 

Kut tov ifxov nvEvfiaTOQ, ‘ by 
a perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit’ (comp. xvi. 18 ; Col. ii. 5 ; 
and 2 Kings v. 26). 

avv rij cwctfieif ‘ with the help 
of Ilis power present with the 
Christian assembly,’ as promised 
Matt, xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. 

Trapabvvvcn , k. t.\. ‘ to deliver 

him over to the powers 

Deliver- 0 f ev j] 1 f ro m whom all 
ancc to -ill i 

Satan. evil, whether moral or 

physical, is derived ; as 
in the case of the demoniacs, and 
of the woman ‘ whom Satan had 
bound these eighteen years ’ 
(Luke xiii. 1 6), and the 1 thorn in 
the flesh ’ sent by the ‘ angel of 
Satan’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). Cf. 7rap- 
£<5wKa rw erararp, 1 Tim. i. 20; 
7rapaci^tt)fit <roi avrov , Job ii. 6. 
(So in the Rabbinical writings 
quoted on this passage by Wet- 
stein and Lightfoot, the ‘deli¬ 
verance’ of Job to Satan is fre¬ 


quently spoken of, and Solomon 
‘ delivers 1 two Cushites to Sa¬ 
tan, who carries them to Luz, 
where they die.) The fact, that 
in the ordinary forms of excom¬ 
munication in the first four cen¬ 
turies this phrase does not occur, 
indicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which had 
become extinct. (See Bingham’s 
Ant. xvi. c. ii. § 15.) 

f(£ oXedpov Tfje o-apKoe, ‘ to the 
destruction of the flesh.’ (1) 
Some physical evil is implied— 
probably sickness or death uf the 
offender. This evil may be viewed 
either as the indirect result of 
his removal from the Christian 
society, and so becoming the prey 
of Satan, the lord of the heathen 
world (compare 1 Thess. ii. 18); 
or, more probably, as the direct 
result of the Apostle’s sentence. 
Compare the case of Ananias 
(Acts v. 5—10) and Ely mas (Acts 
xiii. 8—11), and the general in¬ 
tention of Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 
19; John xx. 23. A similar 
connexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 30 ; 2 
Cor. xii. 7, 9. (2) The object of 

the infliction was not penal, so 
much as remedial (tva ro i t rev pa 
(TwOfj). Compare the parallel 
passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, ‘ that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.’ 
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Kvpiov[*r)fia>v’Ir)crov ^'ptcrrou]. e ov Kakov to Kav^rjixavfxwv. 
ovk otSare on /uKpa t>vprj bikov to (pvpapa £u/xoi; 7 eKKa- 

n Omit yuan/ and xP lffT0 ^- 


6 of A our Lord Jesus x Christ. Your r boasting is not good. 
Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ? 


Thus the sense is the same as in 
iii. 15, namely, that the offender 
shall through present suffering be 
saved at the last. Compare for 
the whole passage Job i. 6—ii. 10. 
The interpretation of Tertullian 
and Ambrose, 1 that the indi¬ 
vidual may be destroyed in order 
that the Church may be saved,’ 
is characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 

0, 7. ov KaXov to Kiivyripaj 
1 you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin remains 
amongst you unreproved; ’ al¬ 
luding, perhaps, to expressions in 
their letter to him. 

oil#: o’iden-f, ‘ is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump ? * The 
expression seems to be proverbial, 
inasmuch as it occurs again in 
Gal. v. 9 ; and the same image of 
the rapid spread of leaven, to in¬ 
dicate the growth of great results 
from small beginnings, is the 
groundwork of Matt. xiii. 33. 
The sense is the same as in xv. 
33, where the precept is, as here, 
confirmed through a proverbial 
saying. There may have been a 
classical proverb to this effect, as 
Plutarch speaks of the flamen of 
Jupiter abstaining from leaven on 
account of its deleterious’effect on 
the whole lump (Qu. Korn. 114 
—118, 162—170). The Rabbis 
compare concupiscence to lea¬ 
ven, because a little corrupts the 


whole man. Such is also the 
force of Matt. xvi. 6, 12 : * Be¬ 
ware of the leaven of the Phari¬ 
sees.’ But the mention of leaven 
suggests to him the further image 
of the Jewish passover. It is as 
though he said, i You know the 
scene; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed from every 
household; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural state. 
This is the true figure of your con¬ 
dition. You arc the chosen people, 
delivered from bondage, you are 
called to begin a new life, you have 
had the lamb slain for you in the 
person of Christ. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, in you corresponds to the 
literal leaven, must be utterly 
cast out; the perpetual Passover 
to which we are called must be 
celebrated, like theirs, uncon la¬ 
minated by any corrupting influ¬ 
ence.’ 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the year 
when the Epistle was written, 
apparently (xvi. 8), a short time 
before Pentecost, and therefore 
with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, cither present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads £oAot for £u/ioi. 

iKKaBapare, * cleanse out.’ A 
strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en¬ 
joined in Exod. xii. 15 ; The Pass- 
and carried out in later over, 
times with such extreme puncti¬ 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
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Oapare tt)v irakaiav typrjv, Iva r\Te viov (frvpapa, Ka0<o<; ecrre 
aljjpoL- Kal yap to nacr^a & r)pa>v irvOiq ^/otcrros. 8 <2crre 


* imtp Tifx&v idvd 7 /. 


7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened: for l our passover r also was 

8 sacrificed, °* even Christ. Therefore let us keep the feast, 


day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether any re¬ 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad loc. y 
and the quotations from the Rab¬ 
binical rubrics in Lightfoot, i. 
953.) This practice at the time 
of the Passover, among the Jews 
of modem Poland, extends to the 
removal of all fermented liquor of 
every kind. For the early use of 
the Apostle’s metaphor, see Ign. 
ad Magn. 10 (whether genuine 
or not) : ? Y7r ipdeaBe ovv rrjv kciki)v 
fpijv Ti)y TraXcuwdeltTCLv , n)i' ivo- 
£t<ra.(Tav y (.at /i£ra/3a\Xc(r0£ elg viav 
£vfjar}v x^ptrof. Also Justin. Dia. 
c. Tryph : Ato kcu ptra rag £7rra 
ijpipag Ton> a^vpotyaytwv viav £v- 
fjTjv (fyvpaaai eavroilg o Stag tt a- 
phyyetXe , tovt£otiv 9 ctXXuiv tpywv 
7 zpa£iv kal fit) Tutv tz aXaiQv kal 
<pavXu)v ti)v fiip,Tj(TLV. 

i iva i)t£ viov (pupa pa, ‘ that 
you may be practically what you 
are theoretically ; that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene¬ 
rate society.’ Comp. Gal. v. 25; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

7r«\cuav— viov. The words are 
used emphatically to indicate the 
new state of existence to which 
Christians were called, as the 
Israelites of old at the Exodus. 
‘ All things are become new,’ 
2 Cor. v. 17 ; Rev. xxi. 5. 

kcu yap, ‘ and you are bound 
to be free from corruption ; for in 
another respect , in addition to the 


new life to which you are called, 
there is a parallel between you 
and the Israelites,—in the Pass- 
over. 1 

7-0 izaaya is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21 ; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19 ; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7; Svciv, 
(payElry troijiu£Etv, to tt «< 7 \a.) 

vnip hpujv, 4 for us,’ is omitted 
in A. B. C». D. E. F. G. The 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: 4 In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, our 
Paschal Lamb was slain ; for that 
Lamb was Christ.’ Compare 
x. 4, 4 44 The” rock was Christ;’ 
2 Cov. iii. 17, 4 The Lord is 

44 the” Spirit.’ 

The word Bvaia is applied to 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. 
20 ; x. 12. In the verb $uo )— 
which only occurs here with that 
application—it is dificult to say 
how far the distinct idea of 4 sa¬ 
crifice in honour of God ’ (as in 
Acts xiv. 13, 18) is brought out, 
or how far it is used merely in 
the general sense of 4 slay 1 (as 
in Acts x. 13; xi. 7 ; Matt. xxii. 
4; Luke xv. 23; John x. 10). 
In the parallel places, Rev. v. 
6, 12, the expression used is 

the general word 4 slai n,’ or 
4 wounded ’ (i<T(paypivov). 

The context points the allu¬ 
sion to the 4 lamb without ble¬ 
mish' (Exod. xii. 5): B eyepure 7 
even as He is pure. Another 
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kopjatflifizv fxrj eV t\vfirj naXaia , fir )Se eV Cvpr) /ca/aas tfal 

TrovTjp'ias, aXX’ eV a^v/xot? a\iKpivetas kcu aXi^eias. 

Eypaxlia vplv ev Trj cVicrroX^, ^,77 crvvavapLiyvvcrdaL nop- 

not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. 

D I wrote unto you in p the epistle, not to r keep company 1 


resemblance, which could hardly 
have been overlooked, was that 
the Paschal Lamb (as still in the 
Samaritan sacrifice) was roasted 
on a cruciform spit. 

8. topTa(wnEVi ‘let us keep 
the feast,’ i.e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Christian 
Easter). Well expressed by Chry¬ 
sostom, ad loc. 

a^vfjoig agrees with aproiQ. 
tl\iKpivttae t ‘ transparent since¬ 
rity.’ aXriQeiacj 1 truthfulness. 1 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to falsehood, 
but) to impurity. It would seem 
as if the particular case of the 
incestuous person had passed out 
of the Apostle’s thoughts, and 
he were referring here rather 
to the insincerity of their claims 
to spiritual perfection, as in 
verse 6. 

9. It has been often contended 

that the words ‘ I wrote 
‘ I wrote t 0 y 0U j n u fcjjQ » Epistle 1 

in the ( £ 7 P*V a v P tV T P e7ri ~ 
Epistle.' ffroXrj), must refer to a 

previous epistle, contain¬ 
ing the command here referred to ; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the First 
Epistle. Against this must be 
urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre¬ 
served in the Armenian Church. 


(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (especially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub¬ 
ject. (3) That vvv Be in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor¬ 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
vvv Be but) to the meaning 

which he now puts on what he 
has just written. (4) The refer¬ 
ence of the phrases iv rrj tirtaroXrj 
and eypayj/a to the present Epistle 
(as in the similar application of 
the words in Rom. xvi. 22; 1 
Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 16; 1 Cor. 
ix. 15), may be partially explain¬ 
ed by the fact of the amanuensis, 
who might regard the whole let¬ 
ter which he was transcribing 
as ‘ the Epistle, 1 distinct from 
himself. At the same time it 
must be observed that all these 
passages, except 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
occurring at the end of the Epi¬ 
stles to which they refer, are in 
some measure distinct from the 
Epistles themselves; a circum¬ 
stance which accounts for what 
would otherwise be a very un¬ 
usual mode of expression. Hence 
when the same expression occurs 
in the middle of the Epistle, we 
are doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a pause may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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^Ots* 10 *OVTTdvTO)<; TOLSTTOpVOlS TOV KOCTfJLOV TOVTOVTjTois 7rXe- 
ov€ktolls b koX apna^LV r) etSoAoXarpcus, €7ret c a»<^€tXer€ apa 

* Add /cal. b ^ for Kat. c o0€fA€T€. 

l.o with fornicators : ox not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world or with the covetous A and extortioners or ° idolaters, 

troduction of some such addition be found in the substance of v. 
or after-thought, as was not un- 6—8, it would certainly be more 
natural from the extreme im- appropriate if it could be referred 
portance which (as we see from to vi. 9, 10. 

the Second Epistle) the Apostle (3) Similar corrections or di- 
attached to a right understand- gressions may be noticed in a 
ing of his directions on this es- smaller degree in other passages, 
pecial point. particularly xv. 21—28 ; 2 Cor. 

He may be conceived as re- vi. 14—vii. 1 ; Rom. xvi. 17— 
turning to the argument in this 20. (Compare the remarkable 
passage, perceiving that it was passage in Liv. iv. 20, called by 
necessary to correct the too ge- Niebuhr—Hist, of Rome, ii. p. 
neral inference which might be 456—the only instance of a note 
drawn from his previous words. in any ancient author.) 

In this case, the sense would be : This question, however, need 

4 In what I just wrote to you in not interfere with the general 
my Epistle, I laid down a general consideration of the passage, from 
command (v. 6—8); as it is, which, on any hypothesis, v. 
what I really meant by writing 9—13 must be regarded as a di- 
to you was a command not to gression, growing out of v. 6—8, 
associate with sinners who are whilst vi. 1—8 grows in like 

Christians. It might be asked manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 

further whether there are not 9—20 is a return to the general 

indications that the whole pas- subject of v. 1—8. 
sage (v. 9—vi. 8) is, in some 10. ov 7rdrro>c, ‘not in every 

sense, a distinct note or inser- case/ 

tion *, a postscript not merely to tov Korrfj-ov tovtov , 4 the hea- 

v. 6—8, but to v. 6—8 and vi. then world.’ 

9—20. For : TrXeovEKTaig, properly £ avari- 

(1) Whereas vi. 1—8 is evi- cious/ or 4 grasping,’ v ^ tov 4 KTriS 

dently attached, at least by verbal This is its general 

associations, to v. 9—13; yet vi. sense both in classical authors 

9 —20 joins on naturally to v. 8, and in the LXX.; and so it is 

without any allusion to the Law- used in 2 Cor. ii. 11; vii. 2 ; ix. 
suits (with one exception, which 5; xii. 17, 18; Luke xii. 15; 
shall be noticed hereafter, at 2 Pet. ii. 14 ; probably Mark vii. 
the beginning of vi. 9). 22; Rom. i. 29. But in all the 

(2) Although the general com- other places where it occurs in 

mand alluded to in v. 9—11 may the N. T.—Eph. iv. 19 ; v. 3, 

This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen,—J. Edwards 
(quoted in Ileydenreich), and Hr. Arnold (MS. notes). 

G 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 11,12. 


€K TOU KOafJLOV cfeX0€tF. 11 B VVV §€ €ypCL\fja vplv fJLTj o-vvava- 
f uyiruaOai t eav tls aS e\<f>os ovopLatppevos rj iropvos rj 7rXeo- 

* vw\ 


li for then must ye needs go out of the world. But now I 
r wrote unto you not to keep company, if any one that is called 


5 ; Col. iii. 5 ; 1 Thess. ii. 5 ; 

iv. 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. 3 —( ir\eovetta , 
TrXfOFf kte'w) — it is most natu¬ 
rally, in some passages almost 
necessarily, interpreted as 4 sen¬ 
suality.’ In this particular in¬ 
stance, and in vi. 10, either 
sense will suit the context, the 
ordinary sense best agreeing with 
the juxtaposition of apiralt and 
of n:\fVrcu, the extraordinary 
sense best agreeing with the ge¬ 
neral context. The extraordi¬ 
nary sense of 1 sensuality ’ (if 
that be here intended) may be 
either : (1) From the general 
sense of 4 self-indulgence,’ as in 
English the word ‘ greed,’ an¬ 
ciently used for 1 covetousness,’ 
has, in its later form of 1 greedi¬ 
ness,’ passed off into the sense of 
1 gluttony,’ Comp, the use of the 
word 4 covet ’ in the two clauses 
of the Tenth Commandment, as 
applied both to the ‘ wife ’ and 
the ‘ house 1 of our neighbour ; 
especially if Augustine’s divi¬ 
sion of that Commandment be 
adopted. Or (2) it may be from 
some accidental connexion of the 
word 7rXfovt^ta with 1 idolatry 
whence its use for the sensu¬ 
ality which so often accompa- 
nied idolatry. This last view 
is slightly confirmed by the use 
of the word W3 (which usually 
means, and is translated, 1 cove¬ 
tousness’ or 4 rapine’) in Ps. 
cxix. 36, ‘Incline my heart 
unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness ; * where the con¬ 
text would rather require the 


sense of 4 idolatry,’ as in verse 37. 
This connexion of thought also 
appears in Col. iii. 5 : r ?)v i rXcovc- 
ijrtQ kartv ciSwXoXarpcfa. 

dp7ra£, 4 plunderer.’ It is dif¬ 
ficult to see why this crime * 
should have been intro- pna *' 
duced into an enumeration which 
concerns sins of sensuality. Pro¬ 
bably it is suggested by the ge¬ 
neral meaning of TrXeoi'CJcraic, to 
which word in A. B. C. D 1 . F. G. 
it is joined not by >/ (Rec. T.), 
but by Katy which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 

EiowXoXdrpTje. This, as Grotius 
observes, is the earliest 
known instance of the 
use of this word, eidu)- TpVS ' 
\ov is used as the expression for 
4 false gods ’ by the LXX. but 
this compound never. In its 
etymological sense, which has 
been followed in all the European 
languages into which it has 
passed, it signifies a 4 worshipper 
of images,’ or of 4 false divinities.’ 
But in the New Testament, this, 
although part, is never the whole 
of its meaning. In all the pas¬ 
sages where elEuf\o\arpEta oc¬ 
curs, it is either implied or ex¬ 
pressly stated that it relates to 
the sin, not of worshipping a false 
god, but of sensuality, by which 
the act of false worship was 
so frequently accompanied, espe¬ 
cially at Corinth : thus, in x. 7 
this explanation of it is given 
from the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 
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veKTTjS T) eiSojXoXdrpT/? rj Xoi'Sopos rj peOvcros rj apirat;, tgJ 
tolovtco fjbj]8e a-wtcrdUiV' 12 tl yap pou a rovs e£<t) Kpivzw ; 

* Hal tovs efw. 


a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a railer 
or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not 
to eat. For what have I to do to judge them OK that are 


the licentious rites ; in Eph. v. 5 ; 
Col. iii. 5, it is explained as syn¬ 
onymous with TrXeovEtcrrjCy which 
in those places, as here also, is 
probably used, not for ‘ covetous, 1 
but for * sensual.’ That such is 
the meaning of it in this passage 
is also almost required by the 
fact that, though it is conceiv¬ 
able that a professed Christian 
(a SeXfpot; oyopa^opevog) should be 
guilty of sensuality, it is not 
conceivable that he should be 
a professed heathen; and the 
word £i<)cj>XoXdrpT 7 c, if taken lite¬ 
rally, could hardly signify less 
tlian this. 

ettei o(pEt\erE apa, ‘ else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do. 1 This implies that ‘ the 
world 1 here signifies not so much 
‘ the world ’ in its darker sense, as 
the whole fabric of the society of 
the Roman empire. It was not till 
the great dissolution, moral and 
physical, brought into that society 
by the calamities of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, that the idea 
here impressed upon the Christian 
mind began to give way. Down 
to that time the world of the 
Empire, although contaminated 
by much evil, was regarded as the 
imperishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 

11. vvv Se, * but as it is. 1 Comp. 
Rom. iii. 21. 


Eypaxf/a. 1 The meaning of 
what I wrote was, 1 &c. 

6vnpa£6p.EvoQ) to be taken, not 
with nopvoQy but with adeX^og. 
XoiZopoc . See note to vi. 10. 
iTvyEadtEiVy ‘ to eat together, 1 
i. e. in common meals. 

12. yapj 1 1 make this limita¬ 
tion of my command, for 1 &c. 

rove Col. iv. 5 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be very 
differently arranged: (1) ov\i. 

rovg e<tu> vp e~lq KptvETE, rove, t)c 
o Seoq Kph'Ei. ‘ What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without ? No : it is these who 
are within that ye must judge ; 
and those who are without God 
judges.’ In Romaic, 1 no 1 is the 
universal meaning of ov\l. 

Or (2) a question at tcptvETE. 1 Is 
it not those within that you are to 
judge ? the rest God will judge. 1 
Or (3) a question at Kpivil. 1 Is 
it not that you must judge those 
within, but that God will judge 
those without ? ’ The 3rd is the 
most natural; the sense is the 
same in all. 

The difference between Kph'Ei 
(‘judges’) and KptveT (‘will 
judge’) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to tcpivCi. 

i^apaTE Toy •Kovrjpov is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. V. 13. 


ou^t to vs e<TQ) vptis Kplvere, 
tfapart rot' 7 rovrjpbv tf v/xaiv 


13 TOUS St 
avr< 2 v. 


Z£a> 6 0eos 


* Kpivel; 


b Kpivu. Kal aptirc . 


13 without? l do not ye judge them that are within, but them 
that are without God wall judge? oX put away from among 
yourselves the wicked person. 


crimes, see Deut. xiii. 5 ; xvii. 7 ; you.’ The reading of Kal UapciTe 

xxiv. 7, &c. Also 2 Kings xxiii. is probably from Deut. xvii. 7, 

24. Theodoret and Augustine xxi.21, &c. (LXX.) : Kai ifaptle 

read 76 Tiwiypor, and inteipret it, Toy noyjjpoy i£ vpu/y avrwy. 

‘Put away evil from amongst 
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DIGRESSION ON TIIE LAWSUITS. 

Chap. VI. 1—8. 

The connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 
to be, ‘As we have nothing to do with judg- judgment 
ing the heathen, so we ought not to go to law of Jews 
before them, or suffer them to judge us.’ This ^ s . C j^ ns ‘ 
question was not new. It was held unlawful Heathen 
amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- courts - 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it is commanded : ‘ These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before ’■—not the Gentiles, 
but ‘them’—the Jews. ‘If any one brings the judgments 
of Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, ‘ See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.’ ” l This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Homans ; 2 and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul. 3 In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Homans as a Jewish sect, and when they regarded them¬ 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be held to apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions 4 and the Clementines, 5 in language evidently founded 
upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, i. e . apparently about A. D. 
150. In one passage, 6 the nature of the proceedings is de¬ 
scribed as follows: ‘Let your courts (Sifcaar^pia) take place 
on the second day of the week (Sevripa <ra/3/3dT(ov), in order 
that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(aSetav) till the Saturday ( aa(3/3aTov ) you may be able to in¬ 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 
(ets 1 rrjv Kvpiafcr)v). Now let there be present at the court 

1 See Wetstein and Schottgen ad 4 II. 4, 5, 40, 47. 

A* I° c - 5 Ep. Clem, ad Jacob. 10 Epist. 

2 Joseph. Ant. XIV. x. 17; XVI. s. 146. 

vi. 1. 0 Apost. Const. II. 47. 

3 Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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both the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect 
of persons, as men of God, with justice. When then both 
the persons (vpoacoTrcjv) have appeared, as the law also directs, 
they who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the 
court (/cpLTTjplw ); and when you have heard them, give your 
votes with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them 
both friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judg¬ 
ment against the offender should go out over the earth.’ 1 The 
difficulty only arose when both the parties were Christians; 
when one of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful 
to prosecute before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. 
Julitta, who prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on 
with the trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation 
of Christianity. 2 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same 
courts to which they had been previously accustomed, and to 
indulge the same litigious spirit which had characterised the 
Greek nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But 
in whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness 
of a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 

1 See Heydenreich on 1 Cor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 

2 Basil, Horn. 6, in Estius ad h. I, 
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The Lawsuits. 


VI. 1 roA.ua ns viitov 77-payua evoiv 77-pos roi' erepov, Kpive- 
crflat 67Ti T(ov abiKOJV /cat ovyi 67 Ti tow aytcov; *rj ovk oioare 
on oi ayioi tov Kocrpov Kpivovc n; /cat el ev vpXv Kplverat 

• Om. 1 }. 


1 Dares one of you, having a matter against another, r to 
he judged' before the r unrighteous and not before the saints ? 

2 Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? and if 
the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 


VI. 1. To\fj.q., 1 Can any one en¬ 
dure?’ Bengel: 4 Grandi verbo 
notatur Icesa majestas Christia- 
norum.’ 

Kpiveadat = 6 go to law.’ So 
Matt. v. 40. 

2. y OVK oiSare ; 4 Can you be 
ignorant ? ’ referring, as in v. 6 ; 

vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well-known or 
axiomatic truth. 

‘ A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in judg¬ 
ment upon that very world; ’ 
applying to the whole Church 
what was said of the Apostles, 
Malt. xix. 28 ; Luke xxii. 30; 
and with a reference to Dan. 

vii. 22 (LXX.). It is an expres¬ 
sion of the complete triumph 
of good over evil, which will 
be one day manifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
here on earth shall also share 
His exaltation. Compare iv. 8 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 12; and especially 
llev. ii. 26; xx. 4—6. The 
other aspect of the final judg¬ 
ment, which represents not the 
victory of the good and the re¬ 
stitution of all things, but the 
universal account to which will 
be called the whole human race, 
good and bad alike, is not here 


brought forward ; but is no more 
incompatible with it than the 
judgment which in this life is 
exercised by the example and 
teaching of the good, is incon¬ 
sistent with God’s present go¬ 
vernment of the world, which 
extends to all alike. See John 
xii. 31, 47, 48, where the same 
ambiguity exists. Bengel: 4 Oc¬ 
culta sanctis majestas est suo 
tempore revelanda.’ And in 
verse 3, as in iii. 22, when once 
the view of the Christian’s exal¬ 
tation is opened before the Apo¬ 
stle’s mind, it has no bounds, but 
extends to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God, 4 angels , and au¬ 
thorities, and powers, being made 
subject to Him.’ Whether good 
or bad angels are intended is 
left undefined in all these pas¬ 
sages. 

For this general identification 
of Christ with his people, see 
vi. 15 ; xii. 27; John xv. 5. For 
an elaborate examination of all 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loc. 

kv vpiv : (1) 1 in your pre¬ 

sence ; ’ or, (2) 4 by your exam¬ 
ple : ’ in either case, 1 by means 
of.* See Acts xvii. 31. 

KptveTai , 1 is to be judged,’ as 
ciKOKaXvTTTETat in iii. 13. 
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6 KoafJLOSy avaijiot kcrre KpiTTjpiwi/ eXa^icrraiy; s ovk otSare 
on ayyeXou? Kpivovpev; prfTi ye /3 lq)Tlk(1 . 1 fiuoTLKa peu 

ovv KpiTTjpia eav e^re, rots egovOevrjpei'ovs ev rfj e/c/cX^crta, 
tovtous /ca^t^ere. 5 7rpos kvTpoTrr)v vpiv XaXar ovtcjs ouk 
a v/xl^ crcxfrbs b ovSei 9 , os Sv^creratSta/cpt^at di>a pecrov 
tov aS e\<bov aurov; c aXXa aSeX^os ftera a8e\(f)ov KpLvera i, 
—-—. iA£i; ovv oXous rjTTrjpaev vpiv 


Kai tovto eni amarayv. 

ter iv. 


ovfe elf. 


3 smallest matters ? do ye not know that we shall judge angels ? 

4 how much more things that pertain to this life. If then ye 
have judgments of things pertaining to this life, 1 those who are 

5 least esteemed in the church, set them to judge'. I speak to 
your shame: is it so that there is not a wise man among 

6 you, °* that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? but 
brother r is judged' with brother, and that before 0 unbelievers. 

7 Now therefore there is r certainly a fault among you, because 


u valtoi tare ; ‘are ye unfit 
to be entrusted with the most 
trifling cases?’ iXayioruiv cor¬ 
responding to /hurth'd, as f e . . k: pl- 

VETa I to OVK . . KplVOVfltV. KplT IJ- 

pior , properly ‘judgment-seat.’ 
In Apost. Const. I. 47, KpiT)]piov 
(for the place of judgment) is 
specially distinguished from <h- 
Kn(Trt)piou (the persons composing 
the court). 

pjfrt ye fiiaiTuca ; 1 Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,’ as in Luke xxi. 34. 

pjfriye, 1 not to say— nedum .’ 
fiiwriKoQ in classical Greek sim¬ 
ply means ‘ belonging to the 
_ . support of life: 5 but is 

i( * TlK Sm here used for ‘ what re¬ 
lates to this life’ as distinguished 
from ‘ what relates to a future 
life.’ The Latin translation of 
fittDTiKa in this passage by ‘ see- 
cularia ,’ is probably one of the 
first instances of the use of that 
word in its modern sense of 
‘ worldly,’ as opposed to 1 spi¬ 
ritual,’ instead of its ancient 
sense ‘ belonging to a cycle of a 
hundred years; ’ and from this 


has sprung the signification of 
the word ‘ secular ’ in modern 
European languages. 

4. ‘ At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.’ 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. Is 
it really come to this, that there 
is no one amongst yourselves 
whom you can trust for common 
justice ? ’ 

mflifcrt, 1 place on the judg¬ 
ment-seat,’ from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5. am pLeaov k.t.X. The full 
expression here would be ava.fi. 
tov a5. avrov [rof xpivofievov k.tov 
erepov a£.] as in the LXX. pas¬ 
sim wherever dm fiiaov occurs. 
In this passage the latter clause 
is, for brevity’s sake, omitted. 

7. $£17 fiev ovv. 1 This at least 
is at once clear.’ 
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e<TTLV, OTl KplfMOLTOi l^€T€ fJL€0* edVT&Jt'. St(X TL OV)(L paXkoV 
aS iKticrde ; Sta rt ovyi paXkov airocrTeptLcrde; 8 aXXa vp,€is 
a8iKelre /cat dnocrTepeiTe, /cat a rovro a§e\<f>ovs. 

• ravra. 


ye r have judgments' one with another. Why do ye not rather 
s r endure injustice'? Why r are ye not rather' defrauded? Nay, 
ye do r unjustly and defraud, and Hhat your brethren. 


o\wc, ‘ certainly,’ asv. 1. 
ijTTrjfjia , ‘ a falling short of 

Christian proportion—a gap in 
the full complement of Chris¬ 
tian virtues.’ 


8 . vjueTe, 1 you Christians.’ 
The passage is remarkable as 
being founded on the spirit of 
Matt. v. 40. 


THE CASE OF INCEST (resumed). 

Chap. VI. 9—20. 

9 *H ovk otSare on aSt/coi A 0eov /3acnXetav ov K\y)povoprj - 
croucrt; Mrj 7rXat'dcr0€* ovre iropvoi ovre etScoXoXarpai ovre 
poi^oi ovre paXaKoi ovre apcrevoKoiraL v ovre KkenTat ovre 
TrXeo^eWat ovrepedvcrot, ov XotSopot, ou)( ap7rayes, /SacrtXetat' 

“ fiaaiKelav 0eoD. 


9 Know ye not that the r unjust shall not inherit tX God’s 
kingdom' ? Be not deceived: neither fornicators nor idola¬ 
ters nor adulterers nor effeminate nor abusers of them- 
to selves with mankind nor thieves nor covetous nor drunkards, 


r not revilers, r not extortioners, 

9. If the digression ends here, 
then i) ovk o^are . . . K\r}povofjn)- 
oovat ; is the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (ftditfot 
referring to a Iikutl) and the 
general argument. See on v. 9. 

Mi) 7rXavdir0€. See on iii. 8. 

paW-oi, * effeminate.’ For 
the darker sense which the word 


shall inherit t God’s kingdom. 

probably bears here, see the quo¬ 
tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For ei^mXoXdrpat, 7rX6oyf*Ta£, 
fitdvcroi) ap7raytCj see on v. 10. 

10. (cXtVrae, ‘ thieves.’ This 
is probably introduced in refer¬ 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

XoiSopoi. This connexion of 
( reviling ’ with the sins of 
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FIRST EFISTLE: CHAP. VI. 11-15. 


6eov ov K\7)povoiLrjcrov(TLV . 11 /cat ravra rives tfre' aUa 

aireXovcracrOe, aXXa 7]yidcr0r}Te t aXXa i8iKatd)0r)Te £v ral 
ovopart tov Kvptov ’Iyjcrov "x/ncrroO /cal cV t&j 

irvtvpaTi rou 0eov rjpoiv, 

n llama pot egecrTtv, aXX’ ou irdvra <rvp<j)epei' iravra 

* Om. xp* 0 '™^ 


11 And such were some of you: but ye r were washed, but ye 
r were hallowed', but ye r were justified in the name of A our 
Lord Jesus A Christ, and r in the Spirit of our GocL 

12 All things are r in my power', but all things are not expedient: 


sensuality, may be either: (1) 

That in ' the idolatrous feasts 
animosities were wont to arise, 
as seems implied in the similar 
juxtaposition, Iiom. xiii. 12; 
Gal. v. 20; or, (2) That it is 
used, like ftuipioXoyio- in Aristo¬ 
tle, and fUnjpoXoyta and tvrpa- 
7rt\ia in Eph. v. 4, for 4 gross 
conversation.’ 

11. TiPECy 4 in part;’ to mo¬ 
dify the positiveness of the as¬ 
sertion. 

4 Ye were washed, and so 
cannot be again unclean; con¬ 
secrated, and so cannot be again 
polluted; acquitted, and so can¬ 
not be again condemned.’ The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe¬ 
cial stress is laid by the Apostle 
on their precise mode of succes¬ 
sion (compare i. 2). Here they 
all refer to the first conversion. 

4 Ye were washed 1 has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. (Comp. Titus iii. 3, 5 ; 
Heb. x. 22.) 

So also, 4 in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ has an especial al¬ 
lusion to the words used at bap¬ 
tism, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula Acts 
xix. 5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The middle 


voice (a7 reXovaaade) makes it pro¬ 
perly, ‘ Ye washed or bathed your¬ 
selves ’ in the waters of baptism. 
Comp, the same expression Acts 
xxii. 16, where, as usually, the 
act of baptism is represented as 
a voluntary effort on the part of 
the convert. Probably when any 
large number was baptized, they 
did actually immerse each other 
or themselves; as now in the 
bathing of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan; or as in the baptism of 
the thousands of Saxons in the 
Swale, whilst Augustine stood on 
the bank. The force of <z7rd is, 
4 ye washed yourselves clean.' 

12. 4 All things are in my 
power.’ These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argument 
against him. 4 True, I have said, 
44 all things are in my power ; ” but 
it is no less true that all things 
are not accordant with the in¬ 
terests of our nature.’ 4 True, 
all things are in my power; 
but /, as a Christian, will not 
be brought under their power.’ 
(Observe the play of words on 
e£e<7rt and e^ovtriatrdtjaofjat. ) Ben- 
gel : 4 Stolidus esset viator, qui 
in medio campo viam habens, 
semper in ripa et mavgine un¬ 
did proximo ambularet. At sic 
multi vivunt etiam in piis habiti. 
Potestas penes fideles, non 'penes 
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fjioi ZfjecTTiv, aXX’ ovk eyo> e^ovaiacrdricropai vtto twos. 
ia ra /3pa>paTa Trj KotXta, Kal rj Koikta rot? j3pa>fxa<riv * 
6 Se debs Kal Tavrrjv Kal ravra KaTapyrjcrei. to Se era)pa ov 
Tjj 7 Topvela, aXXa to ! KVpico Kal 6 Kvpios to. 5 crcopaTC 14 o Se 
0eos feat tov Kvpiov rjyetpev Kal rjpas a ’£eyeipei Sta r rjs 8vva- 
peats avTov. 15 ovk otSare otl ra erm/tara vfu2j/ /te'X^ ^lcttov 


* fyi«y (R. Stc*pll. rf/xas) i^eyepu. 


all things are r in my power', but I will not be brought under the 
13 power of any. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
God shall r make to vanish away' both it and them. r But the 
body is not for fornication, but for the Lord and the Lord for 
14 the body: and God both r raised 0 the Lord, and rA raises up 
15 0 us by His' 0 strength. Do ye not know that your bodies 

are 0 members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 


res, quibus utitur, esse debet.’ 
St. Paul speaks of himself here, 
as representing the Christians in 
general; so in Rom. vii. 7—25. 
In these aphorisms especially, he 
uses the singular number; com¬ 
pare viii. 13; x. 23, 29, 30 ; xiii. 
1—3 ; xiv. 11. 

The context of this passage and 
of x. 23, where the same saying 
is repeated as the watchword of 
Christian liberty, shows that it 
had reference to the great casu¬ 
istical question respecting sacri¬ 
ficial meats, which occupied the 
attention of all gentile Christians. 
And the transition from an as¬ 
sertion of the indifference of this, 
to an assertion of the indifference 
of the sins of sensuality * strange 
as it may now seem, was more 
natural then, from the frequent 
connexion of licentious rites with 
idolatrous worship ; and nowhere 
more so than at Corinth. (See the 
quotations in Wetstein on i. 1.) 
Accordingly, in the decree of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
29), this was made the ground of 
the joint prohibition of ‘ things 
offered to idols, and of fornica¬ 


tion.’ Such also was the confu¬ 
sion implied in the error of the 
Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 14), who 
held the teaching of Balaam — 

* to eat things sacrificed to idols, 
and to commit fornication.’ 

It is on the special distinction 
between these two things that 
St. Paul insists. 

13, 14. Food is formed for the 
stomach, and the stomach is form¬ 
ed to digest the food; but no 
such connexion exists between 
the person of man and the objects 
of his sensual gratification: food, 
and all that relates to it, are in 
their own nature perishable; but 
the person of man, by its con¬ 
nexion with Him who is im¬ 
perishable, is also itself imperish¬ 
able. ‘ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man ; 
but that which cometh out of 
the mouth, this defileth a man.’ 
Matt. xv. 11 and 17—20. 

o-w/ia, * the person ; ’ i. e. not 
merely the body, but the frame¬ 
work, as it were, of the whole 
human being. Hence, in verse 
14, ‘us’ (^ude) is used instead. 

15. The Church is the 1 body ’ 
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Icttlp ; apas ow ra pl\rj tov xpicrrov noi-qaa) noppr)<; pikiq; 
prj yepoiTo. 16 rj ovk otSare otl 6 KoWeopepos Trj nopvrj Ip 
era)pa Icttlp ; ¥ EcropTaL yap [<£770-11'] oi Svo et? crapKa plav. 
17 6 Se KoWupepos ra> Kvplo) ev npevpa 1(ttlp. ls <f>evyere ttjp 
noppeiav. nap apaprrjpa, o lap nonjcry avdpeonos, eVros tov 
crcoparos eoru/'o Se noppeva)P eis to tSto^ craipa apaprapei. 
lJ rj ovk oioare otl to crcopa vpajp paos tov cp vpip ay tov 
npevpaTos 1<ttlp; ov e^ere a7ro 6eov , Kal ovk core iavTaip• 

Christ and make them ° members of an harlot ? God forbid. 

16 Know ye not that he which is joined to r the harlot is one body? 

17 for ‘ r the two'’ saith He ( shall be one flesh.’ But he that 
is is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee fornication. Every 

sin that a man doeth, is without the body ; but he that com- 
i9mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body. Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you ? which ye have of God, and ye are not your own ; 


of Christ; its individual mem¬ 
bers are the * limbs.* It is a 
more vivid specification of the 
previous expression, * the body is 
the Lord’s.’ 

16. Gen. ii. 24, tic = Heb. ^ 
‘ so as to become.’ 

The words 1 they two 2 uo) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of KoWatrOai, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis xxxiv. 
3 ; Deuteronomy x. 20 ; xi. 22 ;— 
1 cleave.’ 

7 -jj nopi'i 7 , the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17. tv Trvevfia. This is an ex¬ 
pression analogous to ij fiia 

in Acts iv. 32 ; but the word 
7rvEVfia is here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely spi¬ 
ritual character of the relation 
between Christ and His follow¬ 
ers. 

18. * All other sins are in them¬ 
selves partial, they do not degrade 


your whole nature, physical as 
well as moral; not so sensual¬ 
ity.’ 

19. The body, not the soul or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 
Spirit does not inhabit , but per¬ 
vades and is identified with, the 
soul or spirit. The body is the 
abode of the spirit of man ; it is 
therefore the temple of the Spirit 
of God. 

to ffwjua (falsely corrected in 
A 2 . J. into to. (juifLara) means 
‘ your several bodies,’ but is in 
the singular for the sake of agree¬ 
ment with I'aoe, the plural of 
which to Jewish usage must have 
been almost unknown ; although 
in this case he must have meant 
that each Christian was a temple 
in himself. Whether the question 
ends at tarty, or at eat/rah', makes 
no difference in the sense—‘ you 
have the Spirit, not from your¬ 
selves, but from God; and thus 
your whole being is not your own, 
but His.’ 
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20 rjyopdcrdr)T€ yap ti/atjs. holder are St) top Qtov iv t<£ crcu- 
pan vp cop.* 

a Add, ttal iv rtp Trvevfxart vfiwv anva 4 <tti rov Seou. 

20 for yc Mvere bought with a price. Therefore glorify God in 
your body. 0K 


20. riyopatTBrjre yap rtprjc , ‘you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the time 
of your conversion.’ The expres¬ 
sion * bought with a price,’ is in 
itself general, and intended only 
to express their complete de¬ 
pendence on God ; as in Rom. vi. 
18, 22, ‘ Being made free from sin, 
ye became the “slaves” (£ou\oi) 
of righteousness . . . the “ slaves” 
of God.’ Compare vii. 23, ‘ Ye 
“ were bought with a price ; be 


not ye the u slaves ” of men.’ In 
both passages the predominant 
notion is, not of a ransom from 
slavery (as in the passages where 
special allusion is made to 1 the 
blood of Christ,’ Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
Col. i. 14 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19 ; and 
perhaps Acts xx. 28), but of a 
price paid for a slave. 

lo^a-aare $r). dr] is here used 
as a cheering or hortatory ex¬ 
pression, like tet\ a(h hrfj k pahir} 
(Od. xx. 18). 


Paraphrase of Chap. IY. 21—VI. 20. 

I shall he compelled token I come to deal severely ; for you have not 
only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen world in its 
factious spirit and its intellectual pride, hut also in its immoral 
practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of incest, 

viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you with indul¬ 
gence and self-complacency. This must not be; in the strength of 
that Divine power, by which things absent become present, and by 
which judgments follow on the sentence of Christ's Apostles and 
Christ's people, I transport myself in spirit to your assembly, 
and there deliver over the offender to the adversary, in the hope 
that present suffering may lead to future safety. Common 
sense tells you of the bad influence exercised by one corrupting 
clement . The perpetual passover which we keep as the re¬ 

deemed people of God, rem inds you that you ought to put aivay 
every particle of this evil leaven from amongst you. It is 
possible that this prohibition of intercourse may be applied 
too universally to the whole heathen world ; you must remem - 
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ber, therefore, that I was alluding only to gross sinners of 
your oum society. Of sinners who still remain in the outer 
world of heathenism , neither you nor I are judges, hut God 
alone. In speaking of the judgment of heathens you ought to 
reflect that, as you are not to judge the?7i, neither ought you to 
allow them to judge you. You have not the excuse of being 
unfit to judge your own causes of disputes ; the time will come 
when even the proud heathens themselves, nay, even the angels, 
will have to abide your judgment, when you come to share 
Christ's final triumph. Much more, therefore, are you worthy 
to judge the petty trials of this life; much less are you justified 
in calling one another to judgment, and making heathen judges 
witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 

But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ's religion ought ivliolly to exclude 
them noio. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity ; and whatever I have said, or may say, of 
Christian liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives no 
excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your im¬ 
mortal souls was not created, like its lower organs for mere 
animal gratification, but for union with its immortal Lord. It 
is not like food, perishable; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which ought 
to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin profanes the 
bodies which, as the abodes of Gods Spirit, ought to be as holy 
as Gods Temple. 


Apostolic Liberty and Apostolic Discipline. 

The peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are exhibited in 
I Cor. viii. x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xiii. 1—10; 1 Pet. ii. 11—17. But its relations to 
heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism had 
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in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a passage 
from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); a rupture, 
tearing asunder, even with an exaggerated violence, the ordinary 
ties of domestic life (vii. 12—24) and of established custom (xi. 
13—16). But in a short time a reaction began to take place ; 
not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties of the Greek 
mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new society, but 
the barriers between heathen and Christian morals seemed to 
be levelled to the ground ; and the gross vices which bore the 
peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter had 
seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a flood, 
in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual licence even of the low 
code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and harmony, that 
alone could preserve the rising society from dissolution, were 
scattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, however 
natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought never 
to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with those 
who f were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things in 
common.’ 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op¬ 
ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- The Apo _ 
pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in stle the 
defence of practices which brought the Christian 
and Gentile world into closer union with each 
other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him¬ 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
liberty becomes heathen licence, the example for all ages of what 
is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by this 
sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in the 
Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new crea¬ 
tion. 1 He still repeats the same great truth, f All things are 
lawful for me,’ which had been so grievously perverted. Un¬ 
like the vacillating refoliners or speculators of other times, who 
are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
‘ back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,’ he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, hesitated 
none the less to preach * his Gospel ’ where it was needed, 


1 See v. 7; vi. 2, 11, 20. 
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because in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exaggc- 
and of rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, 
morality. j ie instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im¬ 
mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under¬ 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap¬ 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as 
in spite of all its corruptions was the Church of Corinth ; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con¬ 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures he 
recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
Limitations na t ura l visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
of Apostolic from the society to gross and definite vices. No en- 
discipime. C0U ragement is given to pry into the secret state of 
the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors of opinion 
or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting most strongly 
on entire separation from heathen vices, he still allows unre¬ 
stricted social intercourse with the heathens themselves. He 
forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extravagance; he 
acknowdedges the impracticability of entire separation as a de¬ 
cisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate solution of the 
problem as belonging not to man, but to God. Thirdly, whilst 
strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, as in themselves 
unchristian, he yet does not leave them without a remedy, and 
so drive them to the still more objectionable course of going be¬ 
fore heathen judges. He recognises the fact, and appeals to 
their own self-respect to induce them to appoint judges of their 
own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction to Christian 
Courts of Law ; in other Avords, departing from the highest 
ideal of a Christian Church, in order to secure the purity of its 
actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the general truth, that 
between all other outward acts and the sins of sensuality there 
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is an essential difference ; that the liberty which Christianity con¬ 
cedes to the former, it altogether withholds from the latter; 
that those sins are utterly inconsistent, not merely with any par¬ 
ticular relation existing between Christianity and heathenism, 
but with the very idea of Christianity itself. Great as are the 
freedom and the variety of language in the New Testament 
respecting all other outward acts, these alone are condemned as 
always, and under all circumstances, at variance with the true 
Christian character. 

It is a striking proof of the change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the woi'd for ‘ holy ’ was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those who 
practised them were consecrated to Astarte , 1 the corresponding 
word in the New Testament (ayios) is used almost always by 
St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity, 

1 See Gesenius, Thesaurus, iu voce BHp. Compare especially lTbesa. iv. 

O 7 T 
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TILE ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE COlUNTIlIAN CHURCH. 

Chap. VII. 1-XIV. 40. 

Besides the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house¬ 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaining 
part of the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE. 

Chip. VII. 1—40. 

The first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
subject of Marriage. From one or two expressions (as in 
vii. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
But, on the other hand, it would seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage "was always regarded by the Jews as a 
duty ; 1 so much so, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
married, was considered to have sinned : whilst in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that laws were enacted by Augustus on his succes¬ 
sion, to counteract it; 2 and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti ducenda sit uxor ? ’ was an established 
question to be discussed ; and the answer was usually in the 
negative. 3 The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 
question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 

1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt III. 2 See Ilor. Carm. Scec. 17. 
c. 1, § 2. 3 Seethe quotations inGrotius, adloe. 
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not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera¬ 
ment and feeling, to incline to single life, 1 and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren, 2 If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong 
the feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after 
the return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. 


1 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8. 


2 1 Cor. ix. 5. 


li 2 
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VII. 1 Ilepl Se E)v iypdipare poi y kcl\ov avOpdiro* ywatKos 
prj anreo-dat * 3 Sta 8e ras nopi/eias efcacrros rr)v kavTov ywaiKa 

1 Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: 

2 It is good for a man not to touch a woman. r But on 
account of fornications', let every r one have his own wife, and 


VII. The difficulty of the Co¬ 
rinthians seems to be contained 
in the words, * It is good not to 
touch a woman ; ’ which divided 
itself into two questions: (1) 
Whether the unmarried were to 
marry ? (2) Whether the married 
were to remain in their married 
state ? 

Of these, the first question di¬ 
vided itself into two : — 

(a.) What was the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves ? 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. 

(b.) What was the duty of pa¬ 
rents to their unmarried children ? 
which is answered in 25—39. 

The second question also di¬ 
vides itself into two : — 

(a.) What was the duty of 
married persons generally ? which 
is answered in 3—7. 

(b.) What was the duty espe¬ 
cially of those who were married 
to heathens ? which is answered 
in 10—24. 

1. xaXov. Much ingenuity has 
been employed by the advocates 
of celibacy in making this word 
mean * lofty ' or 1 noble, 1 and 
by the advocates of marriage in 
depreciating it to mean ‘ con¬ 
venient for existing circum¬ 
stances. 1 The obvious meaning 
is the true one. It is used (as in 
Aristotle and the Greek moral 
writers generally) for ‘good, 1 
like * pulchrum 1 in Latin, opposed 
to ‘ turpe 1 =.ai<rxp6v —‘ bad ; 1 and 


the only limitation to be put upon 
it is that which is supplied by the 
context. If the sentence had been 
constructed with the full com¬ 
plement of classical particles, it 
would have been tcaXov \xiv : the 
omission of these particles is so 
frequent in St. Paul as to be 
given by Jerome as a proof of the 
Apostle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language. (See 
Erasmus ad loc.) 

fjnrrefrdat, i. e. in marriage, like 
MJ- Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in¬ 
terprets it of simply touching. 

2. The Apostle adopts the Co¬ 
rinthian statement as his own, 
and asserts it as a general prin¬ 
ciple to be true, but with modifi¬ 
cations which he now proceeds to 
specify. He states that, though 
there are reasons which make the 
single state more eligible, yet 
these are overborne practically 
by greater evils on the other 
side, arising from the temptation 
to sin, which would thereby be 
opened. And first , for this rea¬ 
son, he recommends (or permits) 
marriage to those who are un¬ 
married. 

dia tug 7roppEtag. 1 In conse¬ 
quence of the sensual sins of the 
time ’ (as in verse 5), i. e. ‘ lest 
their general prevalence might 
tempt you to join them.’ The 
plural alludes to the various 
kinds of immorality, as specified 
in vi. 9, 10. 
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e^ercu Kal EKacrTr) tov lSlov avSpa i)(€T(o . 3 t^ yui'ai/d 6 aw/p 
tyjv a o^eikrjv d7roStSoTw, o/xoto><? [Se] kch 17 yu^?) rai avSpL 
*r) yvvrj tov ISlov crcu/xa tos ov/c e^oucrta^ei, aXXa 6 dvijp‘ 
o/xoicos 8e kcu 6 airqp tov ISlov crcopaTOs ovk efovcrid£ei, 
aXXa 77 yvvrj. 5 prj dnoo-TepetTE aXKijXov s, ei /X77 rt av ck 
crvpcfxovov npos Kaipov, Iva b cr)(o\d<Tr)T€ rrj 7 Tpocrevyrj Kal 
7 rakiv irrl to airo c rjTe t Iva prj Treipd^rj vpas 6 craravas 81a 


“ 6 <pct\o/i 4 vT}if efooiav. 


CX 0 ^^V T€ T V *' T 7 £rT€ f? «« L 


avvtpxeoQe for tjt£. 


3 let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband 

4 render unto the wife r her due', 0 and likewise also the wife 
unto the husband. The wife hath not power r over her own 

5 body, but the husband: and likewise also the husband hath not 
power r over his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one 
another, except with consent for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to oA prayer and rA be together again, that Satan 


l\£T(i). The contrast between 
rt)v Ettvrov yvi'citKa and TOV 'tdtov 
live pa is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. "iSioq is never used 
for yurt/, nor caurou for aw/p, in 
speaking of 1 husband and wife ; 5 
perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriatcncss of using cuvfou, 
except in the relation when the 
one party is, as it wore, the pro¬ 
perty of the other ; perhaps from 
die importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

3. The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married they are still to continue 
in the married state. For the 
true reading, 6(pEi\ijv (=‘debi- 
tum tori ’), rijv 6<pti\o{i£vr}v evvouiv 
of the Received Text must have 
arisen as a periphrasis in public 
readings of the Epistle. Compare 
ivvotav in Jos. Ant. xvi. 7 , 3 ; 
xvii. 3, 1 ; Dio Chrys. p. 52 ; and 
i/>tXofj)po(TuvTj and <pl\6tt]q in classi¬ 
cal writers (Wetstein ad loc.). 

5. O 11 these words of the Apostle 
was afterwards founded the prac¬ 


tice of married persons living 
apart from each other through the 
season of Lent. Later copyists 
have here made three correc¬ 
tions in accordance with the ex¬ 
aggerated notions of their own 
time. 

(1) <T)£o\«<Tq 7 -£ has been cor¬ 
rected to <r)(oAd£ijr£, from a desire 
to give the Apostle’s precept a 
general, instead of a merely spe¬ 
cial and temporary application. 
The word itself, with the dative 
case, implies * devotion to any¬ 
thing 1 — especially used of devo¬ 
tion to studies or to a master. 
(Compare 1 vacare rei.’) 

(2) The allusion to 1 fasting ’ 
( 7-/7 vrjcFTEiq. Kal') has been added 
partly perhaps suggested by Acts 
xiii. 2 ; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 

VrffTTElt 7. 

(3.) (TVVfpxevQE (R. Steph. <TVV- 
has been substituted 
for i)r£, as giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
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rrjv aicpaaiav vpcov. c rovro Se Xeyo> Kara crvyyva>pr)v y ov 
KaT imTaynjv. 7 0e\co H Se 7rat'Ta9 avOpconovs elvai a)9 /cat 
ipLavTov' aXX’ ocacrro? iSio^ b e^et X ( *P Lcr f la 0€ou, c 6 piu 
OVTO)9» 6 Se OVTfU9» 

s Aeya> Se roi 9 aya /1019 KaiTai9 xVp ai S> /caXoy avrot9 d €ay 
e [o£ra)9] p.€Lva)criVGJS Kayat ■ <J ci Se ou/c ey/cpaTeiWrat, yaprj- 
craTOMrav' { KptiTTOvyap £cttlv yapfjcrairjTrvpovcrdai. 10 roi9 

• ^dp for 5£ b x^P 1(r J uo fx ei * 0 . . . fis- 8^. 

J add tor iv. c Omit otfrwy, and so also La chin. Ed. 1. f Kp€?<r<rov. 

6 tempt you not for your incontinency. Now I r say this by 

7 permission, and not of commandment. And I would that, all 
men were even as I myself: howbeit every r onc hath his r own 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that. 

e rt Now I say to the unmarried iand r to the' widows, It is good 

9 for them if they* so abide even as /; but if they cannot contain, 
io let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. And 


than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase cIVni tnt to ai>rd, 
compare Acts ii. 1. The true 
reading in the three cases rests on 
the best MSS., A. B. C. D. E. 
F. Cx. 

o aaravag. * The adversary, 
who is always on the watch/ 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

rrjv ciKpaaiav. See on verse 2. 

6. Kara avyyru)p.r)v. This fixes 
the sense of t\irui in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

7. \nptfffxa. This word, which 
is usually employed for preter¬ 
natural gilts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8. Acycu ‘ Now, what I 

mean is this. 1 Comp. i. 12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes: 
first, for the unmarried, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the same 
as verse 2 ; secondly, for the mar¬ 
ried, in verse 10, with an addi¬ 
tional advice respecting separa¬ 
tion ; which leads him, thirdly, 


to the new subject of mixed 
marriages, which he discusses in 
11—2d ; first y on its own merits, 
11—17 ; secondly , on the general 
ground of Christianity not chang¬ 
ing the social condition in which 
it finds us (18—27). 

9. OVK Eyk‘pa.T8VOVTCU must be 
taken as one word, as a substitute 
for aKparevovrat , which is not ad¬ 
missible. (See Wetstein.) 

10. The contrast here is, not 
between the Apostle inspired and 
the Apostle uninspired, but be¬ 
tween the Apostle’s words and an 
actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Matt. v. 32; xix. 3—10; Mark 
x. 11 ; Luke xvi. 18. The 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (7rap£Kroc Xciyou 7roprttac), 
mentioned in Matt. v. 32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa¬ 
rate, without reference to ndul- 
tery. 
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Se yeyaprjKocrLv irapayyekXo) ovk £ya>, aXXa 6 Kvpios>yvvaiKa 
ai to avSpos prj^wpi^ecrOaL n (cav Se Kal^copLcrdrjy pevirai aya- 
pos rj T(p avSpl KaraXXayryra)) /cal av8pa yui^at/ca pi) a<£ie- 
vcu . 12 rot? Se Xourois b Xeya) £y<o, ov ^ 6 KvpLos, et n? aSeX^o? 
yv^auca e^et dirurrov /cal c av'n , 7crvi'€vSofcet ot/cett' per avrov, 
/xiry d(j>L€T(o avTTjVy 13 /cat y wt) tjtis e)(et dv8pa dmarov /cal 
d ovro5 owevSo/cet ot/cetv per avTijs, prj a^teraj top e arSpa* 


X^piO'07)i'at. 

OUT7J. 


aurcJs. 


’ iyoj A 67a). 1 
aurdj/ for t&i/ 4j/Spa. 


11 unto the married I command,—not 7 , but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband (but and if she depart, let 

12 her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband) and let 
not the husband put away his wife. But to the rest r say 
7 , not the Lord: if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 

13 and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away, and the r wife which hath an husband that believeth 
not and he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not r put 


11. The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural tendency 
of the female character, the reli¬ 
gious scruples of the wives on 
this subject had been greater 
than those of the husbands. Com¬ 
pare the vehemence of the Jewish 
women against St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 50; and see also 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

^wpio-fbj, the natural expression 
for the wile, as not having power 
to dismiss her husband; d^te'rr//, 
the milder form for the husband, 
although it is in verse 13 used 
also for the wife. The words are 
taken from the phraseology of 
legal divorce; but the cases here 
spoken of are not so much regular 
divorces as accidental separations, 
cay c)£ Kctl ^WjDt< t0j7, 1 If she should 
in fact be separated. 1 

12. roig Xoinol £, He now 
returns to the case of mixed mar¬ 
riages, This implies that pre¬ 
viously he had been speaking 
only of marriages where both 
parties were Christians. On this 


subject he here declares that he 
had not, as in the other case, any 
actual precept of our Lord to re¬ 
fer to, and therefore took it upon 
himself to advise; whence we 
may observe: (1) The confidence 
with which, in the absence of any 
such direct declaration of Christ, 
ho puts forward his own judg¬ 
ment. (2) The natural distinction 
between the sayings of Christ, 
and the sayings of the Apostles, 
as here exemplified; Christ lay¬ 
ing down the general rule, the 
Apostles applying it to the par¬ 
ticular emergencies which arose 
out of the relations of the parti¬ 
cular Churches with which they 
had to deal. 

13. a <puTio rov avSpci. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 
of verse 10, perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior party. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Ale. 8; 
Gaius, i. 127.) 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 14—16. 


u ^ytaaTcu yapo at^poaTncrros cV rfi ywaucl, /cat rjyiacrrai 
7 ] yvvrj T) a 7 ucrros eV ra> a aSe\<£&>, ^7rcl apa Ta tIkvo, vpu)v 
aKaOapra icrriv, vvv Se ayia icrTw . 16 €i 8e 6 a7Tioros 

“ ar5/>f for 45eA0y, 

4 away' A hcr husband'. For the unbelieving husband is r hal¬ 
lowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is r hallowed 
by the r brother; else were your children unclean, but now 


14. tv t$ 4 in the 

brother,’ i. e. ‘in her Christian 
husband.’ 4 By virtue of the 
Christianity of her husband.’ 

He here appeals to the com- 
« Then mon feeling of the Chris- 
are the tian society, which re¬ 
children garded the children of 
holy.’ Christian or mixed mar¬ 
riages as belonging to God’s 
people, in order to show that in 
like manner the unbelieving part¬ 
ner must, from marriage to a 
Christian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle’s time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de¬ 
rivation of the children’s holi¬ 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the children 
had themselves been admitted for¬ 
mally into the Christian society; 
and (2) he would not have spoken 
of the heathen partner as being 
1 holy ’ in the same sense as the 
children were regarded as 4 holy,’ 
viz. by connexion with a Chris¬ 
tian household, if there had been 
so obvious a difference between 
the conditions of the two, as that 
one was, and the other was not 
baptized; (3) his argument thus 
understood exactly agrees with 
the Rabbinical rule about the 
baptism of proselytes: 4 If the 

female proselyte is with child, 


there is no need to baptize the 
child on its birth ; for the mother’s 
baptism becomes a baptism for 
it’ (Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas¬ 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a Chris¬ 
tian do in themselves consecrate 
those who are bound by them ; 
and (2) That the children of 
Christian parents may there¬ 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural con¬ 
sequence that the whole family 
would participate in the same 
rites as belonged properly, and in 
the highest sense only, to those 
members or that member of it 
who was strictly a believer. Ben- 
gel : 4 Est matrimonium Chris- 

tianum, est so boles Christiana.’ 
Such is the view taken of the 
passage by Hooker. (E. Pol. V. lx. 
6.) Thus the influence of the 
mother naturally prepared the 
son to receive Christianity, even 
when the father was adverse; as 
in the case of Timotheus, Augus¬ 
tine, and Chrysostom. 

rjyiafTTat. i. e. 4 is consecrated 
to God by the marriage.’ 

E7TEI lip a, 4 since in that case.’ 
Compare verse 10. 

UKaOapraj 4 profane ’ — 4 ex¬ 
cluded from God’s people; ’ as 
in the case of 4 unclean ’ meat 9 . 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

vvv c)£, 4 but as it is.’ 
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£er<u, yvpitjicrOQ). ov SeSovXomu 6 aSe\(f)bs rj rj aS eXtfrrj ev 
rots toiovtols' Iv Se tlpyjvrj k€k\t]k^t/ rjpas 6 6eos. iG rlyap 
olSas, yvvai, el tw avSpa cralcrei?; rj rt olS as, avep , el rrjv 

are they holy. But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
r The brother or r the sister is not r enslaved in such cases: 
but God hath called us r in peace. For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? or r what knowest 


15. ‘It is true that the unbe¬ 
lieving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry this so far as to oppose se¬ 
paration if it is desired, and con¬ 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.’ 

This is not so much a permis¬ 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa¬ 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said : 1 The general rule for Chris¬ 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea¬ 
then.’ 

tv tlpr/vT] keic\i]kev ) in oppo¬ 
sition to cicdovAajrGu. 1 This is no 
binding law for Christians; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.’ 

16. ydp is a reason for the 

whole previous sentence. * Do 
Unbeliev- not insist on a reluctant 
ing husband union ; for thou know- 
and belicv- est not whether there 
ing wife. such a prospect of 


converting thy heathen partner 
as to make such a union desirable.’ 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex¬ 
pression ti oldag (not el but) 
el (tuxteiq ; and is also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge a union, but to tolerate 
a separation. It is thus a so¬ 
lemn warning against the gam¬ 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat¬ 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself, el 
might possibly be taken as iden¬ 
tical with el pi )—as in the ana¬ 
logous Latin phrase, ‘ Ilaud scio 
an ? ’ and the Hebrew phrase, 
* Who knows if ? ’ equivalent 
to 1 It probably will happen* 
(see 2 Sam. xii. 22 ; Joel ii. 14; 
Jon. iii. 9); and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, 4 Re¬ 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,’ till De 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point¬ 
ed out the objection to it. The 
verse so understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent instances 
of the conversion of unbelieving 
husbands by believing wives. 
Even the stern severity of Chry¬ 
sostom relaxes in its presence 
into the declaration that * no 
teacher has such an effect in con¬ 
version as a wife; ’ and this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAT. VII. 17—21. 


yvvaiKa crco<m?; 1( el fir) e/cacrrw d>s ifiepLo-ev 6 ^Kvpios, 

CKOOTOV a>5 K£K\r)K£V 6 b 0€O9, OVTQJ? 7TC/H7T (176170). KCLL 

ovtcos iv 7als eV/cX^cruu? 7racrat5 Sia/racrcro/iat. 18 7re/oi7e- 
Tpr)fi£vo<ZTi<;iK\r)dy); fir) 67ricr7racr0a>* c ivaKpo(3v<TTLa d KeK\r)- 

* <J 3erfy. c Note. MS. C. is deficient between 47nff7r4<T0tt| nnd [7<f£«<70ai, ix. 6. 
b tivpios. 11 Tts ^kAV)0tj for if«A7jTai rii. 

17 thou, O Miusbaiid, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But 
as A the Lord r distributed to every r one, as God hath called 
every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all r the 
is churches. r Was any r one called, being circumcised? let 
him not become uncircumcised. A Has any r one been called' 


bably had a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
Clovis, and Bertha with Ethelbert, 
and consequently on the subse¬ 
quent conversion of the two great 
kingdoms of France and England 
to the Christian faith. However, 
although this particular interpre¬ 
tation be erroneous, yet the prin¬ 
ciple on which it is founded is 
sufficiently expressed in the 14 th 
verse, which distinctly lays down 
the rule that domestic union can 
reconcile the greatest differences 
of religious belief. 

17—24. He proceeds to ground 
his advice on the general rule 
that Christianity leaves our social 
relations where it finds them. 

17. el /t?/, ‘only.’ This verse is 
rather the conclusion of the pre¬ 
vious sentence than the beginning 
of the next. 4 I have nothing 
more to say, unless it be this .’ 
For a similar irregularity in the 
use of ei pt) see 2 Cor* iii. 1, and 
the notes thereon. 

The reading of the ancient 
MSS .—b kvfjioc with E/jqmrc, and 
b Sebc with jjcVAqcei'—is remark¬ 
able, as assigning the distribution 
of the natural gifts and stations 
of life, probably from the analogy 
of the gifts of the Spirit, to Christ 
as ‘ the Lord; ’ whilst the calling 


of men to the Gospel by their 
conversion is ascribed (as also in 
verses 15, 24) to God. 

From this general conclusion 
springs a series of parallel in¬ 
stances in confirmation of it:— 

First Example. 1 The Gentile 
is not to become a Jew, nor the 
Jew a Gentile.’ The religious 
distinction between the Jew and 
Gentile is so completely lost sight 
of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the division between them, not 
among the spiritual, but the 
purely social differences of the 
human race. 

18. ckA>) 0?7 . . . KEK\r)rat y ‘con¬ 
verted to Christianity.’ 

hntT7ra(76ii>) sc. ri)v cupo/lvirWai'. 
Whilst in the ancient Eastern 
world circumcision was regarded 
as a special sign of civilisation, 
and the Israelites by adopting 
it again were supposed to roll 
off ‘the reproach of Egypt’ (see 
RosenmUller on Joshua, v. 9 \ 
Ew r ald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, 24 — 
32), in later times it was re¬ 
garded by the Greek and Ro¬ 
man world as an opprobrious 
mark of barbarism; and, accord- 
ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
to accommodate themselves to 
Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
efface it. For this practice see 
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rcu Ti? ; fiTj iT€piT€pvecr0Q). 19 rj Trepvrofxy) ovhiv ecrrtv, kcll 
7) aKpofivCTTLCt OvSeV i CTTIV, CtXXa TjjprjerLS €VTo\(i)V 0eov. 
20 e/caoros 61/ rfj fcX^cm rj iK\y}07}, kv ravrrj p,eveTO). 21 SouXos 

19 in uncircumcision ? let him not he circumcised. Cir¬ 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 

20 but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let 
every r one abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 


1 Maccabees, i. 15 ; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 1 ; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1274; Celsus Be Re Med. vii. 
35 ; and the other passages in Wet- 
stein ; and an Essay of Groddeck, 

‘ Be Judaeis pracputium attrahen- 
tibus, 1 appended to Schdttgen’s 
flora Hcbraicse, vol. ii. p. 1159. 

19. In this, as in the two ex¬ 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, 4 Circumcision availcth 
nothing, nor uncircumcision; ’ 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif¬ 
ference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir¬ 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the ab¬ 
solute necessity of rejecting forms 
are as much opposed to the free¬ 
dom of the Gospel as those who 
maintain the absolute necessity 
of retaining them. In contra¬ 
distinction to this positive or ne¬ 
gative ceremonialism, he gives, in 
the several clauses of eacli of the 
three texts, his description of 
what he maintains to be really 
essential. The variation of the 
three passages thus becomes valu¬ 
able, as exhibiting in three seve¬ 
ral forms the Apostle’s view of 
the essentials of Christianity — 
‘ Keeping the commandments of 


God,’ ‘Faith working by love,’ 
‘ A new creature.’ These de¬ 
scribe the same threefold aspect of 
Christianity with regard to man, 
which in speaking of God is de¬ 
scribed under the names of the 
Father, the Son. and the Spirit. 
In this passage, where man is 
viewed chiefly in his relation 
to the natural order of the world, 
the point which the Apostle 
wished to impress upon his hear¬ 
ers was, that in whatever station 
of life they were, it was still pos¬ 
sible to observe 4 the command¬ 
ments of God ’ (perhaps with an 
implied reference to the two 
great commandments, Matt. xxii. 
■36--39). In the two passages 
in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. G ; vi. 15), the more distinct 
reference to faith in Christ, and 
to the new creation wrought by 
His Spirit, is brought out by the 
more earnest and impassioned 
character of the argument. 

20. fVacrroc iv rrj K\rf<rei 
etcXy'idr), kv ravrrf (.ievetu). i p «. , 

The usual explanation 
of this passage has been: 1 Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called 
him; ’ and from the Latin render¬ 
ing—■* vocatio ’ — of the Greek 
lq has flowed the peculiar 
sense which the words 4 voca¬ 
tion,* ‘calling,’ &c. have ac¬ 
quired in most European lan¬ 
guages, as applied to professions 
and conditions of life. That 
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FIRST EHSTLE : CHAP. VII. 22. 


€/cXt;^ 5 ; ixrj crot /leXeror aXX* ei kcu SvvacraL i\eu0epo<; 


21 r AVast thou called being a r slave? care not for it: but if thou 

such an interpretation suits the mode of conversion; the mode 
general context of the passage is which you have experienced is 
obvious; and the hold which it sufficient.’ Bengel:— 4 Status, in 
has thus acquired on the lan- quo vocatio quaeque offendit, in- 
guage of Christendom, is a good star vocationis est.’ Compare i. 
instance of the instinct with 26. 

which the spirit of the Apostle Second Example . 21. 4 The 

has sometimes been caught, in slave is not to become free.’ 
spite and almost in consequence The question here is, whether 
of a mistake of the letter, as in to understand iXtvdepig or Sow- 
other instances the spirit has Xe/^l, after yprjvat : whether the 
been lost through an adherence sense is, 4 Take advan- ( 
to the letter. That this expla- tage of the offer of free- ratll ® p , 1 
nation of the words is mistaken, dom;’ or, 4 Remain 
can hardly be doubted ; for in slavery, though the offer is 
(1) he is not speaking in this made.’ It is one of the most 
particular instance of a profes- evenly balanced questions in the 
sion or ‘calling’ in our sense of interpretation of the New Tcs- 
the word, but of the state of cir- tament. (1) nia y either 

cumcision or uncircumcision of be 4 choose,’ or 4 make use of,’ 
Jew and of Gentile. (2) The although it leans rather to the 
word KXijvig, uraXeti', &c. (though former, and thus favours the 
in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used first interpretation. (2) el real may 
in a somewhat analogous sense, either be, 4 If, besides, thou hast 
as a Grecized form of the Roman the offer,’ or, 4 Even if thou hast 
word 4 classis ’) is in the N. T. the offer,’ although it leans 
never applied to anything else rather to the latter, and thus 
than the call of God to His favours the second interpretation, 
kingdom through conversion ; The sense of this particular verse 
and is so applied here through- favours the first; for, unless the 
out the rest of the context, as in Apostle meant to make an excep- 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, tion to the rule which he was 
therefore, in this particular in- laying down, why should he in¬ 
stance, the sense, although harsh^ troduce this clause at all ? The 
must be, 4 Seek not to change sense of the general context is in 
from circumcision to uncircum- favour of the second: for why 
cision, or from uncircumcision to should the Apostle needlessly 
circumcision. Either of these point out an exception to the 
two states has been sanctified by principle of acquiescence in ex¬ 
its being the one in which God isting conditions of life, which 
chose to call you to a knowledge he is so strongly recommending ? 
of Christ. Let every one rest The language and practice of the 
contented with that mode of call- Apostle himself, as described in 
ing by which he was called at his the Acts, favour the first inter- 
conversion. Do not seek a new pretation; c g. his answer at 
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yevecrOai, paWov xpijcrcu. 22 6 yap kv Kvpiio KXrjOeU SoOXo? 
aVeXevflepos Kvpiov kcrrlv • o/aoiojs 3, 6 eXevflepos kX^&is SouXo? 


<5/iofw$ «at. 


22mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that r vvas called 
in the Lord being a r slave, is the Lord’s r freedman : likewise 
23 0A he that r was called, being free, is Christ’s r slave. Ye 


Philippi, ‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; . . . . 
nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out 1 (Acts xvi. 37) ; 
and to the tribute at Jerusalem, 

‘ but I was free born ’ (Acts 
xxii. 28). The general feeling 
of the church, as implied in the 
Epistles and in this passage, fa¬ 
vours the second interpretation ; 
it would hardly have seemed 
worth while to grasp at freedom 
in the presence of the approach¬ 
ing dissolution of all things; 
and the apparent preference thus 
given to slavery may be ex¬ 
plained on the same grounds 
(see verses 29, 30) as the ap¬ 
parent preference given to celi¬ 
bacy. The commentators before 
the Reformation have chiefly 
been in favour of the second; 
since, in favour of the first; but 
Chrysostom observes that, in his 
time there were some who adopted 
the view favourable to liberty; 
as also, there have been some 
Protestant divines (e. g. Luther) 
who have adopted the view fa¬ 
vourable to slavery. On the 
whole, the probability seems 
slightly to incline to the second; 
and the whole passage is then ex¬ 
pressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in Philcm. 16, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the prospect of 


liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, arose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2 : ‘ Let 
not [the slaves] that have be¬ 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (aUa fidXXov 
lov\tveTutaav). 

22. 6 kv Kvpto) KXijddg. The 
words, 1 in the Lord,’ which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word Kvpior, ‘ the 
master of the slave kv xvpttp 
K\r]0eiQ is thus equivalent to the 
phrase kXt)toIq ay tote in i. 1, 

4 converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord’s servants.’ 

1 He who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a slave, is the 
Lord’s freedmani. e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(e\£u0epoe=liber ; aneXevdepog — 
libertus.) 

23. This may be taken either : 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, * You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid ital¬ 
luding, possibly to the practice of 
1 auctoratio,’ or selling of one’s 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 23—28. 


ec ttiv ^pujrou. - 3 Tiprj$ rjyopdcrOrjTe ’ firj yivecrOz SouXoi 
dvOpctiTTov. " 4 c/cacrT09 kv <S eKkijOrj, aSeXt^oi, kv tovto) p,€- 
v€To) irapa B 0eaJ. 

2o IIepl Se tcov irapdevoiv knLTayrjv Kvpiov ovk e^cu, 
yvdpi\v Se Si 8 o>/u cu? rjXerjpevos vi to Kvpiov 7 ucrr 6 s el^at. 

* T<£ 0f<p. 

24 r were bought with a price; r become not 0 the r slaves of men. 

l Let every r one wherein he r was called, brethren', therein 
25 abide with God. Now concerning virgins I have no 


commandment of the Lord, r 
one that hath obtained mercy 

self, frequent in great slave- 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc .); 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, 4 You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not allow your out¬ 
ward condition of slavery to de¬ 
grade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition;’ or, 
(3) As a general moral growing 
out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted, 4 You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.’ 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the best 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as¬ 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any servile 
spirit, which might have been en¬ 
couraged by the doctrine of acqui¬ 
escence in slavery. 

rifijjg TfyopaaQrjTe. See vi. 20. 

24. iv <j> eicXqftq, 4 in the condi¬ 
tion in which he was converted.’ 


but I give my judgment as 
of the Lord to be faithful. 

7rap« 1 in the presence of 

God,’ i. e. 4 he is nearer to God 
by remaining in his station, than 
by retiring from it.’ If the third 
interpretation of verse 23 be 
correct, then there will be a na¬ 
tural contrast intended between 
avdpil)7ru)v and 7rap« : 4 Do 
not, by changing your position, 
become the slaves of men , when, 
by remaining in your position, 
you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of God.' 

25. Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the duty 
of parents in giving their daughters 
in marriage. irapOtviDv, though it 
might include men, here is 4 young 
women.’ 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the former, 
was a particular emergency not 
hilling under any general rule, 
he had no command of Cln*ist to 
give, but spoke with the authority 
of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words yy<l)fjt] and e.7riTayrf } 
which the vulgate translates 
4 consilium ’ and 4 prscceptum,’ 
4 advice ’ and 4 command,’ the 
origin of the famous distinction 
of later times between 4 counsels 
of perfection,’ and 4 precepts' 
(Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 8—10.) In this 
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26 vopi^o) ovv tovto K<i\bv virap^eiv oca TTjv kvtcrTtocrav avay- 
ktjv , ort Kokov avdptoTTO) to outojs el^at. 2 ' SeSecrat yvvaiKi; 
pi) tprjTZL \vcriv' \£kv<rai airo ywatKos; ft?) ^T€t yvm/ca. 
28 ecu' Se /cat a yaprjcrrj^ Kaleav yrjprj [17] 7ra/5- 

26 I suppose therefore that this is good r on account of the present 

27 distress, that it is good for a man so to be. Art thou bound 

28 unto a wife ? seek not to be loosed: art thou loosed from a 
wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou A art married', thou 


passage the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au¬ 
thority. 

7rterror, ‘ trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel ’ (iv. 2; 
1 Tim. i. 12). 

26—36. He first repeats his 
general opinion, as before in verse 
1, but now with the addition 
that his reason for preferring the 
single state is the approaching 
distress; and, throughout, his 
opinion is given with a special 
reference (see verses 28, 34) to 
the particular case of the unmar¬ 
ried daughters, now before his 
mind. 

26. £tct ri )v Ivecrwffav avciyKTjv. 
This was taken by early 

^ e -.P re " commentators to mean 
sent dis- L , ? ^ 

tress ’ 011 accoun fc of the 

inconvenience entailed 
upon you by the pressing cares 
of marriageso as to make it a 
general rule applying alike to all 
times. But such an interpreta¬ 
tion is incompatible both with 
the words and context. For (1) 
avay ktj is used in 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; and 

especially Luke xxi. 23 (eVcu 
uvayKr} fXEyaXr)) for ‘distress;’ 
and in the LXX. is used to trans- 
ate HfJ-1 V?p = S-Xf (Ps. cxix. 


143; Zeph. i. 16.) (2) kvEariuoav 
is not ‘ pressing ’ in any passage 
in the N. T., but is always used 
either for 1 present ’ (as in iii. 22 ; 
Rom. viii. 38, in both which it 
is opposed to pt'XXorra ; Gal. i. 
4 ; Heb. ix. 9), or for 4 impend¬ 
ing ’ (as in 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1). And this suits perfectly 
the general context in 28—31. 
The allusion is to the impending 
calamities which form the ground¬ 
work of Matt. xxiv. 8, &c., which 
were known to the Jews as the 
4 pangs of the Messiah,’ the 
natural accompaniments of His 
coming, and which were fulfilled 
in the disturbances which burst 
over the Roman world on the 
death of Nero. 

The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon. ort 

KaXor ai> 6 pw 7 ra) 76 ovriog ( SC . irap- 
dcVor) elvai is a repetition of 

TOVTO KaXoV VTTapy^ElV. 

KaXov here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, 3<a 
rtjv avayK7)v, (2) by the positive 
assertion in verse 28 (o^X 
* ii^apTEv') of the lawfulness of mar¬ 
riage. 

ar6ptl)n-u) is general, for women 
as well as men. 

28. Eav kcu yafjLt]ar)c. ( If, 

further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. VII. 29- 34. 


0eVo9, ypaprev' OXixjjw Se rrj crapKl e^ovcnu oi tolovtoi, 
eyo) Se vpvv <f>ei8opau. ^tovto Se <f)7)pt, a8 ekcfyot, a o Kaipo $ 
c TwecrraXpevos b 6crri^,ro Xoi7roi'U'a Kal c ol e^oi^re? yvvaiKas 
o)S p<7) exovres Sktlv, 30 Kal oi /cXaio^rc? <05 pr) KXaioyres, 
/cal ot x a tp 0VT€f > ws pr) yaipovres, Kal ol ayopdtpvrts a>s pr) 
Kare^oi/re?, 31 Kal oi xpcopevoi d r6v Koapov cos pr) Kara^pcu- 

• 8ti 6 Kaipd;. b ri> Ao«r/Jj/ &rTir. c Omit of d K6<rp<p rorfry. 

r didst not sin', and if r the virgin r married, she r did not sin': 

29 r but such will have trouble in the flesh, but /spare you. But 
this I say, brethren, the time is short, that r henceforth both 

30 they that have wives be as though they had none, and they 
that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 

31 possessed not, and they that use this world as not abusing it: 


// vap&iro c. The article seems 
to mean ‘ the unmarried daughter, 
of whose case I speak.’ 

lyio <5t vpGiv (jtEtdopa t. Either: (1) 

* I refrain from dilating on these 
evils, to save you from the pain of 
hearing them see 2 Cor. xii. G; 
or, (2) ‘ I give you this advice 
to save you from these afflictions' 
The emphatic tyw (in contrast to 
ot TowvToi) favours the second. 
The old explanation, * I allow 
marriage to be lawful, as a con¬ 
descension to your infirmities,’ is 
contrary to the spirit of the 
Apostle. 

29. rouro Sc <pj)pi. Not expla¬ 
natory like Xiy (1) Se tovto in i. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

ovv£<TTa\pfvoQ, ‘ short,’ ‘ con¬ 
tracted into a small compass,’—as 
we say, * living many years in 
one.’ Compare Matt, xxvi. 45 : 

‘ The hour is at hand.’ 

?ra, i. e. ‘ This is the object 
of the calamities in God’s provi¬ 
dence.’ 

to Xoinoy may be taken : (1) 
with ty«, ‘ that for the future; 
(2) as the nominative to ear/, 1 it 
remains that they should be 


(3) with 6 tcaipoQ avvearaXptvoCy 
‘ The time is short for the future ’ 
(i. e. till the Advent). The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, is 
the best. 

30. Krare^orrcc, ‘ possessing to 
the full,’ as in 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; and 
as aixiypvtn in Matt. vi. 2. 

31. Kara.'xpufpei'ot, * using to 

excess.’ Compare ix. 18, and see 
also xi. 32. 1 This,’ says Bengel, 

1 is a true description of Christian 
self-denial. It is not possessed by 
those, qui habent ut qui habcant 
et diu habituri sint.’ 

XprjaOat never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test, ex¬ 
cept in thiB place ; also in clas¬ 
sical Greek only twice (Xen, 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in¬ 
scription, Bockh Corp. Inscr. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 
tov Koapov of A. B. D 1 . F. G. is 
altered to rw kqo-uw in D 3 . E. J. 
K. 

Trapuyet yap to ^Xr)pa } ‘for 
the outward scene or 
figure of this world is ‘ The fa¬ 
shion of 
this world 
passeth 
away.’ 


passing [or is to pass] 
away, before the great 
change which shall bring 
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jne^of napayei yap to cr)(rfpa tov Kocrpov tovtov, 32 0 e\(o 
Se u/xas dpepipvovs eu'ai. 6 ayapos pepipva ra rou Kvptov , 
7ra>5 a apecrn raJ KvpLar 33 6 Se yapijaas pepipva ra rou 
/cocryxov, 77-0/9 apearj tt ) yvvatKi, /ecu pepepicrrai. /cat 17 
yuw) rj ayapos kqu 7) napdevos 7 ) ayapos pepipva ra 

11 apeVft. b Me^ieparrai T) ywij Hal t\ -napQivos. 


32 for the fashion of this world passeth away, but I would have 
you without carefulness. lie that is unmarried careth for the 
things that r are of the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

33 but he that is married careth for the things that are of 

34 the world, how he may please his wife, u and is divided. 
Both the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is un¬ 
married' careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 


about the restitution of all 
things. 1 For the sense see Rev. 
xxi. 1 : ‘And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.’ The whole 
passage well illustrates the feel¬ 
ing of the early Church, in ex¬ 
pectation of the near approach of 
the Second Advent. For the 
words comp. 2 Esd. xvi. 40—44- : 
perhaps imitated from this : ‘ In 
those evils be even as pilgrims 
upon the earth. He that selleth 
let him be as he that fleeth away; 
and he that buyeth as one that 
will lose; he that occupieth 
merchandise as he that hath no 
profit by it; and he that build- 
eth as he that shall not dwell 
therein ; he that soweth as if lie 
should not reap; so, also, he that 
planted the vineyard as he that 
shall not gather the grapes. 
They that marry as they that 
shall get no children; and they 
that marry not as the widowers. 1 
For the actual realisation of this 
by the Christians, comp. Arrian 
(Epict. iv. 7): ‘ The Galileans 
are to their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 


them, or had them not.’ Also, 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings v. 
26; Isa. xxiv. 1, 2 ; Ezek. vii. 
12, 13 ; Matt. x. 37. 

32. Se'Xw Sc. This begins a new 
thought, though immediately 
connected with the preceding, 
like cyw Be vfiu>v (peihopcu in 
verse 28. 

32, 33, 84. The variation of 
reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense is produced by re¬ 
taining (with A. B.) teat after ^ te - 
^f/oiorat, and by omitting dya- 
/ioe after yvn) (with D. E. F. G. J. 
K.). In that case the sense of 
the whole passage (32—34) will 
be : 4 I wish that you should have 
no worldly anxiety. The un¬ 
married man has indeed anxiety, 
but it is for the cause of Christ; 
but the married man has the 
additional anxiety about worldly 
matters, and the grati¬ 
fication of his wife, and 
is thus divided betiveen 
the interests of Christ and of the 
world. In like manner both the 
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FIRST EriSTLE: CHAF. VII. 35—37. 


tov KvpCoVy iva 27 ayta [k<uJ n raJ crcu/Liart kou t<5 irvev- 
fian ' 7 ) Sc yapTfcrava pepipva ra rou koct/aou, 7r<Ss 

h dpt(TQ raJ av$pL. 35 rovro Sc 777309 to vpatv avT(ov c o"U/a- 
<popov Aeyct), ou^ iva fipoyov vpiv c 7 rij 8 aXa>, aAAa 777309 to 
ev<r)(7)pov /cal A evndpe8pov ref* Kvpi<o dTrcptcTTracrTaj?. 3G ei 

* «al cwfian nal wvfVfiaTt. b ipfVei. e d fvirpiffdipov. 

holy both in body and in spirit: but she that is married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband. 

35 And this I speak for your own profit; not that I may cast 
a snare upon you, but for that which is r seemly, and that ye 

36 may attend upon the Lord without distraction. But if any 


married and the unmarried wo¬ 
man have an anxiety to please 
Christ, and be ready for his 
coming; but the married wo¬ 
man has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.’ 
The sense of piEfitpurrai thus cor¬ 
responds to its meaning in i. 13, 
i. e. 4 is distracted 1 (like yep- 
ptiptZev in Homer, which Eus- 
tath. (on II. i. 189) explains by 
/itp/^cerdat), and to aTrEpt<nru(rru)g 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re¬ 
ceived Text and Authorized 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, 4 the wife and the un¬ 
married woman are different 
from each other' The change 
of tense from pspiprij to the per¬ 
fect in fiEfiiptoTat may be ac¬ 
counted for by the absence of 
any present form ptpi^iTai. The 
severity of the condemnation of 
the married state, as if it al¬ 
lowed only of care for the things 
of this world, is considerably 
mitigated by this reading, which 
ascribes the evil not to its ex¬ 
clusively worldly character, but 
to its division of interests. 

If ?/ ciya^oc is (with A. B.) re¬ 
tained after yiur/, the sense will 
then be 4 the widow.’ 

Tischendorf has the rat after 
pEfjEptffTatj but loses the advan¬ 


tage of it by a punctuation simi¬ 
lar to that of the Rec. Text. 

35. This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder¬ 
standing. 

to vpGtv avrQv 0 Tvp<f>. t 4 this is 
for your own advantage.’ 

ftpo^ov tTTiftaXw is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
ii. 5), apparently not from laying a 
trap, but from throwing a lasso ; 
so that the sense here would be 
(not 4 a snare for your con¬ 
sciences,’ but) 4 a violent neces¬ 
sity on your wills.’ 

EVTTctpE^poVf pepifura, cnrEptmra- 
<ttu)q. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex¬ 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39—42, of Mary 4 sitting by 
the side of Jesus’feet’ (7rapak-«- 
Siaatra, comp. eu7rdp e^por), and 
Martha 4 who was cumbered (n-t- 
pLEariraTo) with much serving,’ 
and 4 careful (pEpip j'£c) about 
many things.’ 

For the use of peptpra for 
4 anxiety,’ see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34. 

36. He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar¬ 
ried daughters, apparently sug¬ 
gested by the word Eva^nyw 

( = TO 7TpE7TOy). 

4 I give this advice with a 
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Se ti 9 acr^qjxov^lv ini rrjv napQivov avrov vopil^i, iav fj 
vTrepaKfjLOs, kol ovtoos 6<j>eikei yiveaffai, o diket noieLTa) • ov% 
apapravei, yapdraxjav* 37 os Se ecrrrjK^v a eV rfj KapBta avrov 
iBpalos, prj ir^oiv avdyKTjV, i^ovcrCav Se e\€L rrepl tov ISlov 
dtkrjpaTOs, Kal rovro KeKpuctv iv rfi(*) KapBta b ryjpeivrrjv 

“ eBpatos iv ttj Kap&lq,. om. avrov. b Kapfiia avrov, r ov rrjpsiv. 

(*) Lachm. omits iMa here on a mistaken belief that it is omitted in B. It is, 
however, both in A. and B., and should be restored. 

r one suppose' that he behaveth himself r unseemly toward his 
virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, 
let him do what he will: he sinneth not, let them marry. 
r But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so 
r judged in his heart, that he will keep his r own virgin, A will do' 


view to what is becoming; but 
if any father thinks,’ &c. What 
follows may be either, (I) 4 That 
he is behaving unbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex¬ 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
being married ; ’ or, (2) ‘ That 
lie incurs what is unbecoming , 
by having an unmarried daugh¬ 
ter in his house.’ 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) The probable sense 
of aa\ripovei in xiii. 5; (2) 

The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
vTriputCfjoc . . . yap.€tTU)(Tav] ( 3 ) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words int rt)r 

7 T apOfpov. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged : (1) The numerous ex¬ 
amples of (\(T\Tjfiove'iv } in the 
sense of * incurring shame ’ 
quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at¬ 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
generally to an Eastern) father, 
from his daughter remaining 
unmarried. See Ecclus. xlii. 
9 : ‘The father waketh for 


the daughter when no man 
knoweth, and the care for her 
taketh away sleep: when she is 
young, lest she pass the flower 
of her age ’ (irapahpaor}). And 
it was a Rabbinical saying, 4 If 
your daughter be past the mar¬ 
riageable age, release your slave 
to give him to her for a hus¬ 
band.’ 

ovrvg 6<pet\eij i. e. 4 by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.’ 

yafietTwaav, i. e. 4 the daugh¬ 
ter and her lover.’ 

37. iSpalog, of firm charac¬ 
ter, and therefore not swayed by 
apprehensions of this kind.’ 

pii F)((VV avayurjVy 1 under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations; ’ op¬ 
posed to oi/rwc o<pet\ei. 

klovviav Si fyu, 1 but having 
the power of doing what he 
likes, without regard to exter¬ 
nal circumstances.’ 

Tt]pt Ir, 4 to keep her at home.’ 
The construction of tov rr]pe Tv 
KtKpttcev (as in D. G. and Rec. 
Text) is justified by Acts xxvii. 
1. 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAI\ VII. 38—40. 


eauTou irapOivov, /caXais “ttoitjctci. 38 <5otc koXo b ya/u£an' 
* TTjvirapdkvov kavrov KaXcosnoiel, A Kat 6 p,rj h yap,L^o)v Kpetcr- 
aov e non]cr€L. ' ]9 yvvrj Sc'Scrcu f i<f> oerov ^povov t>fj o avrjp 
a vttjs* iav Sc KoiprjQfj 6 avrjp* ikevOepa €<ttiv <S dekei 
yajirjdrjvaL , p,ovov iv Kvpuo. p.aKapia)T€pa Sc cc ttiv kav 
ovTb) pLtLvrj, Kara ttjv kprjv yvdjprjv' oo/cai Sc Kayo) nvevpa 
Oeov c^ct^. 

b ticyafilfav. * Om. tV 7r apOduov davrov. 

F TToift. r SdSerai v6fi<p. * Add airTTjy. 


TOICi. 

' A hd. 


38 well. So then lie that giveth A liis own virgin' in marriage 
doetli well, A nnd he that giveth her not in marriage A will do' 

39 better. The wife is bound oA as long as her husband liveth; 
but if her husband be r fallen asleep', she is r free to be married 

40 to whom she will, only in the Lord. But she is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment: and I 1 also think 7 that I 
have the Spirit of God 7 . 


The whole tone of this pas¬ 
sage is determined by the as¬ 
sumption (natural in Greek and 
Jewish society) that the daugh¬ 
ter, whilst yet in her father’s 
house, had no will of her own in 
the matter; he was entirely re¬ 
sponsible for her, and hence the 
application to him of some ex¬ 
pressions (a9 in 37), which seem 
properly only applicable to her. 
See Grotius, rtf? h. loc . 

39. One more question re¬ 
mains : * Whether widows are 
to marry again ? 1 Here we have 


the germ of the metaphor in 
Rom. vii. I—G ; from which 
later copyists have inserted ro/ip, 
omitted in A. B. D 1 . F. 

Ei> Kvpia), * as in communion 
with Christ: * referring especi¬ 
ally to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40. doKidy 1 1 trust. 1 

Kaycj. 1 1, as well as other 
brethren. 1 This he adds to give 
weight to his advice, as having 
the authority of the Spirit, though 
not supported by any direct say¬ 
ing of our Lord. Cp. ver. 25. 


P All AT 1 UI ASK OF ClIAr. VII 1 — 40 . 

In answer to the questions of your letter I reply : 

I. That the single state is best . But with the following 

qualifications: 

(1.) That , because of the numerous temptations to sin , ?»crr- 
riage is good for all who cannot control their passions . 

(2.) That for the same reason married perso?is should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions. 
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for a time; and against complete separation there is an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ himself implying that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties are not at 
liberty to marry again . 

(3.) That in the case of marriages between heathens and 
Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties is no reason for separation 
(i except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis¬ 
cord), on the ground: (a.) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God's service, and so unite together those ivho in 
themselves are of different religions. (b.) That there is a 

general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir¬ 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to nthrriage, but to 
every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif¬ 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. In the first, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can keep the true commandments of 
God. In the second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 

II. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply with Apostolical autho¬ 
rity :— 

( 1 .) That the single state is best.: (a.) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
tics, but is a reason against your forming new ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations; (b.) On ac¬ 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2.) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. 

III. Widows had better not marry again, but they may. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


The Apostle’s View of Celibacy. 

In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it is 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages 1 which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 
is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
The Apo- ex P ress i n g only one side of the truth. 2 And it is also 
sties view clear that of the two, it is this passage which must be 
° VenTnot ( l ua ljfi e( i an( l corrected by the others, not vice versa , 
his whole inasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer 
v,ew * of a particular question put to him under particular 
circumstances; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22 —33 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of as a state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a considera¬ 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by such a 
consideration. The pi’eference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vii. 1 , 7 , 8), is afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vii. 26 — 31 ), and, ap¬ 
parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32 — 35 ). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vii. 8 , 40 ), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept, 3 by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed ; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere 4 classed among the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 

1 Col. iii. 18, 19; Eph. v. 22 — lenissime With the exception of 
33; Ileb. xiii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 1—7; the last clause, which is an over- 
1 Tbess. iv. 4. statement of the case, this is a fair 

2 Bengel:— M S«pe Apostoli in summary of the whole argument. 
Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus 3 Such is the probable sense of 
Paulus semel, nec sponte sua, sed in- vnurkpa^ in 1 Tim. v. 14. 
terrogatus ejelibatum suadet, idque 4 1 Tim. iv, 1—3. 
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And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical with 
the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries j)jg> t . rpnt 
later, is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there from later 
is no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later asceticism - 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, is more clearly visible. It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of crxoXaarjTE to 
and rjrE to avvepx rjaOe, and the addition of vijaTEia, 
in vii. 5 ; the alteration of fi^fiepurrat in vii. 34, and perhaps 
of t r}v ofpetXrjv in vii. 3 ; also the obviously strained interpre¬ 
tations of kqXov in vii. 1, of ryvcbprjv in 25, of evzaToxrav in 26, 


and of falhoiiai in 28. 

Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali¬ 
fications : First, it is evident that the Apostle’s Qualified- 
peculiar temperament, which he himself describes I. As being 
(vii. 7) as favourable to celibacy, has here found gJoVo/his 
its natural expression. If according to the Jewish natural tem- 
story 1 of his early affection for the High Priest’s P eiamcnt - 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5, 6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. His whole language indicates the struggle between the 
two. lie warns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im¬ 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly jj 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in 
were then generally understood so to be ; and this f x P 0C ^; 
brings us to a point on which we are forewarned by end of the 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be in error, worl d. 
for ‘ of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual ad- hi. as 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed given with- 


1 Epiph. adv. Hcer. xxx. 16. It could not, by the Jewish law, have 
has been argued (though without been a member of the Sanhedrin, 
sufficient ground to bring eonvic- (See Conybeare and Howson, Life 

tion), that St. Paul must have been of St. Paul, yol. i. p. 95, 2nd ed. 
once the father of a family, else he 
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out regard themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of 
ral pur- ° Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of 
poses of man and wife for high moral purposes; and the same 
niamago. n b e Ba j l | () f s01lie t) f the Jewish marriages re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even 
in these the sterner rather than the gentler affections were 
called forth; and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces gene¬ 
rally, marriage was little more than what the Apostle describes 
it, good only as preventing worse evils. The rule laid down 
by the Koran, 1 probably for the same reason, resembles that of 
the Apostle. We have seen that his denunciations of Greek 
wisdom must not be extended, •without qualification, to that 
higher philosophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists and 
rhetoricians. In like manner, his denunciations of marriage 
must not be extended, without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of the com¬ 
bination of the Teutonic and Christian elements, and produced 
a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s view, as the free 
commonwealths of modern Europe, or the growth of Christian 
art, philosophy, and literature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
Conclu- a particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a 
sions. preference accorded to celibacy; and taking this pre¬ 
ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 
from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains : — 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
I. Sanction well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
of right or of expediency may he suspended or super¬ 
seded by a higher claim. The Apostolical preference 
of a single life in consequence of the then impending 
calamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 
and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply 
to all other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians 
have truly felt that the monastic system was. to a great extent 
excused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the ex¬ 
isting fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of 
pope, or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the 


of extra¬ 
ordinary 
exceptions 
under ex¬ 
traordi¬ 
nary cir- 
cumstan- 


1 Koran, iv. 20; lx. 10—12. 
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ground that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and 
transition. The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy in the 
middle ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that. 
they would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. 
No one can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed 
by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption of a rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 
principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
case. It is enough that this passage exhibits one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite¬ 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that c England was her husband,’ and ‘ all 
Englishmen her children,’ and that she c desired no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tomb¬ 
stone, “ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
Queen.” ’ 1 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed n. Ob- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom stated 
so expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the not of the 
highest duties of Christianity is compatible with every of 
station and condition of life that is not in itself un- me nda- 
lawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be con- tion - 
sistent with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
if even the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc¬ 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 


1 Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. v. p. 1-5. 
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in the married as well as in the single state ; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another, but on our keeping His command¬ 
ments in whatever religious community His providence has 
placed us, whether circumcision or uncircumcision. 

. . . there are souls that seem to dwell 

Above this earth—so rich a spell 

Floats round their steps, where'er they move, 

From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 

Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 

Nor in the stream the source forget, 

If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 

Following the Lamb where’er He go, 

By purest pleasure unbeguiled 
To idolise or wife or child ; 

8uch wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne. 

There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repent. 1 


1 The Christian Year: Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continued). 

The Sacrificial Feasts of the Heathens. 

Chap. VIII. 1-XI. 1. 

The subject of the three following Chapters, which is con¬ 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practical statement 
difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the of the Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- ro ' ersy- 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con¬ 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor¬ 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim. 1 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice : 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the . sacrificer: the very word for ‘ feast ’ in the Hebrew 
language (nnj) was identical with ‘ sacrifice/ and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word originally used for ‘killing in 
sacrifice’ was diverted to the general .signification of 

c killing,’ as in the well known passage c Rise, Peter, kill 
(Sverov) and eat’ (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri¬ 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 
Greeks. ‘ Sacrifices ’ are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 
9, § 5) and Thucydides (ii. 38) amongst the chief means of 
social enjoyment; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well 

1 See Ileydenreich, ad loc. 
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be conceived that the religious element was even still more 
entirely thrown into the shade by the festive character of the 
meal which followed. The feasts which take place amongst 
the lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights Fiesta dos Toros ’), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Corinth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Posidon. 1 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which relate how Claudius and Vitellius, in their 
ungovernable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake 
of the feasts round the altar. 2 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food: 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma¬ 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite wliich, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso¬ 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu¬ 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. To offer * polluted bread ’ upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7—12), the good 
example of Daniel (i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. cvi. 28). 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 
use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage¬ 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets wliich took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 
complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 


1 Grotius, ad loc. 


2 Sueton. Claud, c. 33,44; Vi tell. c. 13. 
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Justin, 1 that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob¬ 
vious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world 
was interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the Christian society 
with its heathen neighbours ; and, in fact, involved all the 
similar, though more complicated, questions discussed in the 
four first centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the 
lawfulness of attending on the spectacles, or receiving the 
honours, of the Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although 
the chief, is not the only passage in which the point is discussed. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch 
of abstaining altogether from animal food 2 , as, in the Nicolai- 
tanes 3 of the Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the 
indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the 
pollutions, moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied; and it was to obviate the scandal oc¬ 
casioned by these differences, that, in the decree passed by the 
assembly of Jesusalem a short time before this Epistle was 
written, the first condition imposed on the Gentile converts 
was abstinence from e meats offered to idols.’ 4 

Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12—14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over¬ 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


1 Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 253. 

2 Rom, xiv. 2, 21. 


3 Rev. ii. 14, 15. 

4 Acts xv. 20. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS. 
General Warning. 

VIII. 1 IlepL 8 e rmv el&a)\o0vTO)v 018 apev ore iravr^ yv&cnv 
I Now as touching things offered r in sacrifice' unto idols we 


VIII. 1. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere in this Epistle, he 
chiefly addresses, not the scrupu¬ 
lous, but the unscrupulous portion 
of his hearers; not the party of 
Kephas, but of himself or of 
Apollos. From this section of 
his converts he seems to quote the 
language by which they defended 
their freedom of practice ; appro¬ 
priating it, after his manner, to 
himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1— 6 ). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6 , Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular por¬ 
tions is, as usual in these cases, 
greatly entangled, and has been 
variously put together. The fol¬ 
lowing on the whole seems most 
probable :— 

( 1 ) TTEp'l h,E TU)V ElhitiXoBvTMV, 

‘ row concerning things offered to 
idols , 1 is merely the statement of 
the subject, as in vii. 1 , nepl he u>v 
iypax^are fioi ; and vii. 25, nepl he 
tG)V Trup&tvun' ; and xii. 1 , irtpt he. 

ThiV 7ryevfiaTiKu)V* 

(2) OthafiEV OTL ttuvteq yvGjaiv 
eyo^ie r, ‘ we are sure that we all 
have knowledge , 1 is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the first 


instance as his own statement of 
the case. (Compare in verses 
10 , 11 , ‘ thou that hast know¬ 
ledge , 1 1 thy knowledge ’). It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know¬ 
ledge ; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th and 
6 th verses, that by the very pro¬ 
fession of the Christian faith they 
all might be expected to have this 
knowledge. But as in vi. 12, he 
had been obliged to put a limita¬ 
tion on the general truth, ‘ All 
things are lawful for me , 1 so here 
he is obliged to put a similar limi¬ 
tation on i All have knowledge.’ 
This limitation is introduced, first, 
by the abrupt disclaimer of the 
inference which he paw might be 
drawn from the Corinthian state¬ 
ment ; distinguishing between the 
effects of knowledge and of love, 
and the nature of true and false 
knowledge (2, 3); secondly, by 
discarding altogether the formula 
‘All have knowledge , 1 and be¬ 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in clearer language: 
and, thirdly, by the direct state¬ 
ment in verse 7, that ‘there is 
not in all that knowledge a cor¬ 
rection which is an obvious in¬ 
stance of the mode in which the 
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eyofiev. 7) yvoxTLS fyvo’ioZ’Y) Se dydTngolKoSofxeZ 2 et a rts SoKei 
b iyv(i)KevaiTL , ov7ro> eyvco KaOcos Set yvuvai' 3 el Se ns dyana 

» 5e TU. b «8«/at rt, ovSeirw ouSey eyvoHcs. 

know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 

2 but r love edifieth. °* If any r one think that he knoweth any 

3 thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know: but if 


truths of Scripture are often set 
forth by the union of two apparent 
contradictions. 

TWV £ld(i)\o6vTU)V = TO)V a\i <ryr}- 

fiariov twv Acts xv. 20 ; 

and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as is afterwards expanded 
into 7rept rrjg fipuHTtug tu>v tihuiXo- 
Outidv in verse 4. 

y) yvuxrtg. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love — 
knowledge by itself, as distin¬ 
guished from knowledge of Di¬ 
vine things with love. Bengel: 

‘ Scicntia tantum dicit, 44 Omnia 
mihi licent.” Amor addit, 44 Sed 
omnia non expediunt.” * It is the 
same contrast that is to be drawn 
out more at length in Chap. xiii.; 
but as there he is led to speak of 
it chiefly by insisting on the su¬ 
periority of active usefulness to 
.spiritual ecstasies, so here he is 
led to speak of it by insisting on 
the superiority of that love which 
shows a regard to the consciences 
of others, over that knowledge 
which rests satisfied in its own 
enlightened insight into the folly 
‘ Know- of human superstition, 
ledge puff- 1 Knowledge such as 
eth up.’ this may indeed ex¬ 
pand and enlarge the mind; but 
it is by mere inflation, as of a 
bubble, which bursts and vanishes 


away (tpytridi). Love alone suc¬ 
ceeds in building up an edifice 
(otfcoSo/xet), tier above tier, solid 
alike in its superstructure and in 
its basis, so as to last for ever.’ 
Comp, iii, 9. 

2. As pretended 4 wisdom ’ 
( ao(pia ) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
4 knowledge ’ (yvu>rrig) was the 
chief source of its scandals; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1 : 4 And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
a knowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he ought 
to remember that he knows no¬ 
thing yet, in this life, as it really 
requires to be known. 

ti rig hoicti. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
3 : tl yap hotel rig tlvai ri, pt]hty 
j', (pptvaTrarg. eavTor. 1 Tim. vi. 

3 : ti rig ertpohihaoKaXtl . . . rerv - 

<pu)rai. 

ow rw, 4 not yet,* i. e. 4 not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.’ Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12 : 

4 now we sec through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face; 
now I know in part; but then 
I shall know even as also I am 
known.’ 

3. ‘ If any one love God ’ (rov 
Sew). From the love of man 
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tov 0eov t ovto 9 eyvajcrrcn, in avrov. 4 7re/ol ttjs fipaxrecos ovu 
twv eJ8o>Xo0uTan' oiSa/x.ct' on ouSei/ ciScuXoi' eV Kocrj u,a>, kcu 

•i any r onc love God, the same is known by Him. As touching 
therefore the entinsr of ° things ° offered in sacrifice unto 


idols, we know that an idol 

—which must,be the sense of ayan-T/ 
in verse 1 (see xiii. 1)—he passes 
insensibly in verse 2 to the love of 
God, partly because God is the 
implied, though not expressed, 
subject of the previous clause, 
partly because lie is the only 
worthy and adequate object of 
Christian love. (1) For the con¬ 
nexion of knowledge and love, see 
1 John iv. 7, 8: * every one that 
loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God; he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is 
love.’ He substitutes 4 is known 
of Him,' for 4 knows Him,’ to 
express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of Ilis knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela¬ 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti¬ 
mately, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel : 1 Cognitionem passi- 

vam sequitur cognitio activa (cf. 
xiii. 12). Egregia metulepsis — 
cognitus est, adeoque cognovit.' 
(2) For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com¬ 
pare Exod. xxxiii. 17 : 1 thou hast 
ibund grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name .’ Also John 
x. 3 : 4 He ealleth his own sheep by 
name.' (3) For the identification 
of God’s knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp, 
the similar blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. viii. 15, 1G ; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, 4 as the Father 


is nothing in the world, and 

knoweth Me, even so know I 
the Father;’ and (4) for the gene¬ 
ral turn of the whole expression, 
as implying that every part of 
our redemption, but especially 
our knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, 4 then I shall 
know, even as also I am known ' 
(ka0we cTreyi'wffOjjy) ; Gal. iv. 9, 

4 Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been known by 
Him;’ Phil. iii. 12, 4 If I may 
apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended (rareX 17^100iyi/) by 
Christ.’ For the unexpected sub¬ 
stitution of one thought and word 
for another, sec ix. 17, x. 18. 

4. ovv resumes the sentence 
broken off at 1 ) yvwtrig. Compare 
cTvvep^opertijv ovr , xi. 20 . 

ei$(i)\av iv a :6<j yu). The 
context of outvie Beog and the po¬ 
sition of iv Koffpo) would lead us 
to take ovbev not for 4 nihil,’ but 
for 4 nullum,’ and translate 
4 there is no such thing as an 
idol (i. e. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.’ But as the word 
e‘f£w\o>' (idol) can hardly be used 
in this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it is 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, 4 an 
idol is nothing,—has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
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otl ovSeh 0eo? a el prj eh' 6 Kal yap et nep elcrhs Xeyo- 
pevot 0eol etT€ ev ovpavcy etre ini b yr79, wcrnep elcrlv 
0eol 7 roXXol Kal Kvpioi noXkot, 6 [aXX’] rjpiv eh 0tos 6 

* 0ebs €T epos. b T7js yijs. 


5 that there is no A God but One: for though there be that 
are called gods whether in heaven or r on earth, as there be gods 
6 many and lords many, r yet to us there is but one God the 


influence elsewhere.’ This agrees 
with the use of the word in the 
LXX. as a translation of ‘ Elilim/ 
i. e. ‘ nothings/ the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
(Ps. xcvii. 7 ; Hab. ii. 18, &c.). 
See also Isa. xli. 24, and the Rab¬ 
bis, as quoted on this passage by 
Wetstein. 

Kal on ovleig Seog et pi) tig. 
This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex¬ 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passim. 

5. ‘ For although it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of the 
universe, to be found many who 
bear the name, some of Gods, 
some of Lords, yet with Chris¬ 
tians it is not so. They acknow¬ 
ledge but One to whom the 
title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In this passage the actual ex¬ 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but lelt in obscurity. He asserts 
only that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyes, in the common parlance 
and customs of Greece and Asia, 
ranging from the heights of 


Olympus down to the caves and 
streams of Grecian valleys, im¬ 
posing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import¬ 
ance. They had but one Su¬ 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a loving 
Father ; and with Him, One Su¬ 
preme Controller of the universe, 
no dim hero of distant ages or 
remote influence of planetary 
regions, but Jesus Christ, living 
in their own times, almost within 
their own know ledge. The hea¬ 
then dwelt in a world of compli¬ 
cated shadows; Christians lived 
in a world of simple realities. 

Xeyopevoi. ‘ Called by the 
name of gods ’ (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like Aoyot, Ae- 
yftv, in Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 9,x. 
9 : 4 mere words.’ 

1 In heaven or on earth;’ 
divisions of the world, and al¬ 
luding to the supposed habita¬ 
tions of the pagan divinities; 
corresponding, perhaps, to the 
usual divisions in Greece be¬ 
tween the Oeot 'OXvfjurtot and Geoi 
£7r tyOoyioij and at Rome between 
the Dii majores and Dii mi- 
nores. 

ojanep elfflu Scot 7roA\ot cent kv- 
piot iroWoi . The stress is on 
7roAAoc, 4 many' ‘ If there are 
those who bear the name of gods, 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. VIII 7, 8. 


7rarrjp, e£ ov ra iravra Kal Tjfieis €ts avrov, Kal ct? Kvpios 
’Tncrov? Ypicrrds, St* ou ra iravra *cal 'nuets St* airoiJ. 7 aXk* 

* 9 « r ^ /J ' * * ~ 

ov/c o' 7racru/ 17 yvuicris . rii'cs oe r# <rvirqveia ea>s apTL tov 
etScuXov a>s eihcokoOvTov icr 0 tov<riv t Kal tj o-uFCtS^crts avrS)v 


* auveifi'fiffti tov tl6<&\ov Hots &pri. 


Father, of whom are all things and we r for Him ; and one Lord 
7 Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and we by Him. How- 
beit there is not in r all that knowledge ; r but some rA by inter¬ 
course with 7 the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing offered r in 


as, in fact, there are many who do 
so.* 

Kvfnoij 4 lords,’ is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithesis, 
in the next verse, of £tc xvptoe , 
partly to exhaust the whole no¬ 
menclature of the pagan divini¬ 
ties, Kvpwe being the Greek cor¬ 
relative of the Syrian * Baal,’ 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It also may have refer¬ 
ence to such expressions as 4 God 
of gods, and Lord of lords ’ 
(Deut. x. 17) ; 4 O Lord our God, 
other lords besides Thee have had 
dominion over us ’ (Isai. xxvi. 
13); where ‘Adonai’—usually 
employed in reference to Jeho¬ 
vah — is used for false 4 lords,* 
as KvptoQ here. If it points to 
anything specific in the Greek 
mythology, it would be to the 
heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

G. r)fjuv } 1 to us,’ 4 in our judg¬ 
ment as Christians, whatever 
others may hold.’ 

For the distinction between the 
ideas of 1 Father ’ and 4 Lord,’ 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu¬ 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. The preposi¬ 
tions i( and el c, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with <h«, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 


Father as the original source and 
ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrument by 
which they came into existence. 
See John i. 3 ; Heb. i. 2, 3; Col. i. 
16. In the last of these passages, 
the expression ‘for Him * (etc av- 
rov), which is here used to express 
the relation of man to the Father, 
is there applied to Christ alone. 
In Rom. xi. 36, all three are ap¬ 
plied equally to God. 

7. Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa¬ 
crificial feasts as matters of indif¬ 
ference, by giving an account of 
the knowledge which all Chris¬ 
tians might be supposed to have. 
Now begins the antithesis to the 
sentence, in the statement of the 
reverse side of the question—the 
practical difficulties, instead of 
the ideal perfection of the Church ; 
inasmuch as the knowledge (?/ 
yvwtrtc) which lie has just de¬ 
scribed as properly belonging to 
all Christians, is not actually found, 
in all. 

rrj rrvvT}QElg. . . . tov ttdu)\ov. 
Lachmann’s reading of 
which is supported by A. B. 
would be 4 by familiar inter¬ 
course.’ But it may have been a 
correction of <rvvti$fj(Tei 9 avvelSri- 
in D. E. F. G. J. The <ns. 
strange use of the word avvelcr/* 
mg might be explained by the 
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acr0evri<;oZ<xa poXwerai. i j3po>pa Se y/xas ov *'jrapa<TTijcrei, Text 
0e£ • ovTE h iav pr/ <f>dyo)p.ev,'irepicr<Tevop€V, ovre idv c (pdyai- 

* TTapi<TT7)<rt. b otfre yap iav <paya>p.€V. * iav fiy. 

Laclim. Ed. 1. oCtc idv (pdy&pev, varfpovpeda, otfre idv (paywpev, TvepKTatvopfv. 


sacrifice' unto idols; and their conscience being weak is defiled, 
e But meat r Mvill not commend us' to God: oA neither if we eat 
A not, are we the better, neither if we eat, oA are we the worse. 


Apostle’s turn for etymological 
argument. The idea of ‘ know¬ 
ledge ’ under various expres¬ 
sions, oI£a, d^Evat, &c., runs 
through this passage (viii. 1, 2, 
4, 7, 10, 12), and thus the com¬ 
pound crvvEt'Erjaig might be used, 
as occupying a middle position 
between our words ‘ conscious¬ 
ness ’ and ‘ conscience,’ some¬ 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of * conscious guilt or in¬ 
nocence.’ Thus here it would 
be ‘ a conscious awe of the idol,’ 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘ a conscious 
awe of God,’ like athiog in classical 
Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places cue <tprt between owEi'bijaEi 
and tov et^wXou, the Received 
Text, with A. J. places it be¬ 
tween tt^wAou and el?ii)\66vrov. 
The former is probably correct, 
and, if so, is an instance of the 
violent transposition of words 
which often breaks up the order of 
St. Paul’s sentences. (See note 
on verse 11.) The sense would 
be the same in both ; 1 eat even 
at the present moment.’ 

arrOEvijg olaa would more pro¬ 
perly be aadtvwv clrrwv, and pro¬ 
bably arises from the Apostle’s 
tendency to personify all the 
feelings he describes. d<r 0 ei 7 jc 
is (not ‘ giving way to temp¬ 
tation,’ like aKparifg , but) 4 ill 
instructed,’ ‘not attained to 
full Christian strength.’ Comp. 


Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. For the ge¬ 
neral idea as contrasted with 
‘edification,’ or ‘perfection,’ see 
Eph. iv. 13—16. 

fioXvvEraiy ‘is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in, a stronger 
conscience.’ Comp, tvittovtec, in 
verse 12. 

8. flpwfia St, k. t. X. ‘ The 
whole question of food is in itself 
absolutely indifferent.’ This is 
an objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en¬ 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vii. 19. Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, ‘meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats;’ and Rom. 
xiv. 17, ‘ the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink;’ where, 
as here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel¬ 
lence in abstaining from food. 
This meaning is still more 
strongly brought out in the order 
of lav fxi] (paywfiEVj 7rEpia<TEVOfJLEV , 
and lav tpaytopevy boTEpovfjiEtta, in 
A 2 . D. E. F. G. J. which Lach¬ 
mann lias adopted in his second 
edition, against A 1 . B. which 
read lav fifj varepov - 

/xtfin, ovte lav <payw^iEV 7r epta~ 

OtVOfJLE V. 

oo Trapacrrtjau, 1 will not bring 
us near to God.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAT. VIII. 9—13. 


pzv t varepovpeOa . 9 / 3 Xe 7 T€T€ Se prj 7 ro >9 T 7 efoucria vpcov a vttj 
npoaKoppa yivrjTai rot? ft aaQsviaiv. 10 iav yap rt 9 1817 [ere J 
tov e)(OVTa yvoMTiviv eiScoXeLOj KaraKelpevov, ov)(l rj avve&rj- 
0*19 avrov aadevovs ovtos olKoSopTjdyjaeraL €19 to ra eiSa>Xd- 
Ovra icrOUw; 1 1 b a 7 roXXvrat yap 6 aadev£>v h> Tjj ay} yveoaet, 

“ a<7 6fvovaiv. b Ka\ an-oXcTrai 6 & <r0. a5e\<pbs ^irl ttJ fff) yv(&<rti y 8i’ 8* Xpivris. 

9 But r look lest by any means this r power of your’s become 
10 a stuniblingblock to them that are weak. For if any r one 
see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be r edified 


11 to eat those things which are 
A For a he that is weak ^perishes 

9. /3\t7rcre t)c\ 1 But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be¬ 
ware.’ Here, as in verses 1—6, 
the objections, though appro¬ 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 

Uovoict, 4 right,’ refers to the 
phrase iravra pot eZeort, vi. 12. 

10. ci' ci^oiXeiw KaraneLfievov, 

4 enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.’ ctSw- 
Xetoj' is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparently to avoid de¬ 
signating heathen temples by the 
sacred word rcioc, used to express 
the temple of Jerusalem. (1 Macc. 
i. 47, x. 83.) It is a kind of 
parody on the names of temples as 
derived from the divinities to 
which they are dedicated, Qrfaelov, 
Hpcwor, &c. 

Kara*ttfievov f 'lying,’ the usual 
word for presence at a feast, taken 
from the practice of dining in a 
recumbent posture. 

oiKocofiT}df)<rerai y which else¬ 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a bad sense, 
with a kind of irony: 4 He will 
have made an advance, but in 
■the school, not of good, but of 
evil.’ Calvin : * ruinosa aidificatio.’ 

It is used in a bad sense in Ma- 


offered r in sacrifice' to idols ? 
through thy knowledge— tA the 

lachi iii. 15, dvoiKolofiovvrat 7 roi- 
ovi'rtQ di'Ofia. Comp. Jos. Ant. xvi. 
6 : etc vovQeviav avrutv oiKobofiGtv 
avrov e. 

What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con¬ 
demned only for the sake of 
others; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is here concerned: 
— ‘ He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.’ 

11. «7rdXXvrat yctp 6 citrBei'Cjy 
kv rrj (TTf yyuxrei, b ddeX^oc- 

The sense of Lachmann’s read¬ 
ing is the same as that of the Re¬ 
ceived Text, but it renders the 
peculiarities of the style much 
more striking. a7re'XXvrtu, for ct7ro- 
Xelrai, expresses more strongly, 
not 4 will perish,’ but 4 is at this 
moment perishing.’ yap (A. has 
oJ*'), for Kai , gives the reason for 
a suppressed sentiment of grief 
at the sin of the weaker brother: 

1 [Alas, that it should be so ! for 
then] there will be a ruin of the 
weak-minded man by means of 
thy enlightenment.’ The sepa¬ 
ration of kv rjj yt'd)(T£t from cWdX- 
Xt/rai, to which it belongs, is after 
the Apostle’s usage of throwing 
the important word out of its 
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6 aS ek(j>os Si ov x/chotos a7 TtOavev. 12 ovrws Se apapravovreg 
ets tol >5 aS e\<j)ovs koll-tv7ttovt€$ olvtwv ttjv crvveiS'qcriv acr0e- 
vovaav , els vpicrTov apapTavere. 13 Sconep el jSpiopa crKavSa - 
rov aSe\<j>6v pov , ou /u/r) <fxxyo) Kpea els tov Ottawa, Iv a 
jar) tcw aS e\<f>6v pov cr/ca^SaXtcra). 

12 brother for whom Christ died. But when ye sin so against 
the brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin a- 

13 gainst Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh r for ever, lest I make my brother to 
offend. 

r Gr. while the age lasteth. 


natural place to the end of the 
sentence : seeix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. 
And the isolated and final posi¬ 
tion thus given to 6 ah\<f>dg gives 
a pathetic close to the whole sen¬ 
tence ; ‘ that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Christian 
brother , to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.’ iv y 
for £7ri, expresses more hilly that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri¬ 
fice of our Lord’s love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, compare 
(in a similar context) Rom. xv. 
1—3: ‘We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our¬ 
selves. Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edi¬ 
fication ; for even Christ pleased 
not Himself? Comp, also chap, 
xi. 1. 

12. TxnzTovTts, 1 striking a con¬ 
science or mind already weak.’ 


Bengel: ‘ Sicut jumentum lassum 
verberibus urgetur.’ 

eig ■xpuyrbv apapTavere, comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40 : ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me' 

Kpia, i. e. ‘ animal food of any 
kind,’ in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles being 
sacrificial, confined themselves en¬ 
tirely to vegetable food. 

eie tov ‘ for ever,’ which 

in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is usually rendered by the 
plural, tig rove n/wrac, being the 
literal translation of The 

hyperbolical character of the ex¬ 
pression may be compared with 
Rom. ix. 3. 

The whole argument closely re¬ 
sembles Rom. xiv. 19—22, even 
to the particular phrases employed: 
comp. €piopa y otKo^oprjCy tyayziv 
Kpia } irpoaKoppay <7fcay£a\t£era{, 
aadevth' KaraXve. 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


Paraph u ase of Chap. VIII. 1—13. 

Your argument on sacrificial food (though implying a dispro- 
portioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities is a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the 
Father of all, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the ful¬ 
ness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jewish education, and still, when they eat the food of which 
part lias been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves 
as partaking in an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of 
the idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. It is 
true that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indif¬ 
ferent, and that, in a religious point of view, no one is the better 
or the icorse for it. But it is not indifferent, if, by the example 
of those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts 
of an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance 
in Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought on those to whom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
whom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to death 
on the cross. He lives in and for them ; and it is, therefore, 
not only against them, but against Him, that you offend; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ex¬ 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 
ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


It may be observed, that in the whole of the fore¬ 
going passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not 
a direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow¬ 
ledged, which probably was first inculcated in our Lord’s 
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teaching, namely, the paramount obligation on men to regard 
the scruples of their ill-instructed brethren:— c Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 1 The 
martyrs in the time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. vi. vii.) in¬ 
curred death rather than violate the law by eating forbidden 
food; but it was reserved for St. Paul to declare that he 
would incur death rather than offend his fellow-Christians by 
an act of the abstract lawfulness of which he had himself no 
doubt. Such a delicacy of morality is seldom found to elicit 
such a depth of enthusiasm; and this special instance of its 
application involves all those finer feelings of toleration and 
regard for the rights of conscience, almost unknown in heathen 
times, rare even in Christian times, and most rare when com¬ 
bined with a firm and earnest conviction of truth and false¬ 
hood. 


1 Matt, xviii. 6. 
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SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF TIIE HEATHENS (continued). 

His own Example of Self-Denial. 

IX. 1—X. 14. 

The concluding verse of Chap. viii. with the present Section 
which springs from it* is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, c Who is weak, and I am not weak ? 
who is offended, and I burn not ? ’ The mention of the loss of 
the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. But as he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach (els tov 
alwva ), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in 
his case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not 
at the cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice ls first mentioned in the Acts (xviii. 3) ; and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
7,8, 9, 10; xii. 14 —18), it would seem that at Corinth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
though he also refers to it as his well known custom at Thessa- 
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lonica (1 Thess. ii. 8—10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 7—9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34). 1 In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer ; and in Acts xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced from it is 
similar to that enforced in this passage: 4 That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.’ But this example would lose con¬ 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently his labour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but ©f necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess. ii. 1—6, 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8, 9 ; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7—9, xii. 16, 17, where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) against the charge of c covetous¬ 
ness,’ declares that 6 he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,’ that lie took nothing from them, ‘ not 
because he had not the power,’ and that they thought by so 
doing he had ‘ committed an offence.’ This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position in 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position had always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt. x. 9, 10; Luke x. 7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have beeu so habitually claimed 
by them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awaken¬ 
ing a higher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 
dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject -of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, 
was roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed 
sophists. 2 

1 For the whole subject of the of the time) was most natural to the 
Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see Apostle, as a native of Cilicia; and 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and at Corinth, the gTeat resort of travel- 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 61, levs, there would be a special demand 
416. Every Jew learned a trade; for them. 

that of making tent-cloths or u Cili- - 2 See Grote’s History of Greece, 

cium ” (the name by which the vol. viii. pp. 482, 483. 
fabric was known in the commerce 
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Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this point in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar¬ 
guments in the synagogue and the market-place, were con¬ 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goats’ hair of his native hills into the sack¬ 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the en¬ 
forced meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with 
the conscious dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem, or of those who claimed to be their legitimate repre¬ 
sentatives at Corinth. To set forth this voluntary abnegation 
of a right, and to assert the right itself, is accordingly the two¬ 
fold object of this digression. But as the abnegation could 
not be shown to be voluntary until the right which had thus 
been questioned was vindicated, what would else have been 
the natural order is inverted; and he breaks off from the 
triumphant assertion of his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become so rampant as to claim his 
almost exclusive attention, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 
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IX. 1& OvKelfxii\ev0€po<; ; ovk elpt olttoo-toXos ; ovyVI v)cto\jv 
TOVKvpiov f)p,a>v ecopaKa; ov to epyo^/xovu/xetsecrre iv Kvptco; 

“ 0 uk tipi daruffToAos ; Ou/c eijul iAcvOcpos ; O&xl ’I Tl<rovv Xpicrdv. 

l u Am I not free ? am I not an apostle' ? have I not 
seen Jesus 0A our Lord? are not ye my work in the Lord? 


1. The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, ‘ Am I not free ? 
am I not an Apostle ? ’ is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS. 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special oc¬ 
casion of the digression. £ Am 
I not free to eat or not to eat ? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like a slave 7’ (Comp, 
verse 19, where this is the force 
of eXtuOfpoc.) From this he in¬ 
stantly proceeds to the vindica¬ 
tion of his Apostleship on which 
this freedom was grounded; and 
from this again to the two chief 
The signs of Apostleship; 

Apostle’s namely, 1st, the sight 
authority. Q f the Lord ; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as necessary to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro¬ 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 
grave, had been to the Apostles. 
See Acts i. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original au¬ 
thority ; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle¬ 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v. 16 ; and 


also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvii. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these pas¬ 
sages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear¬ 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of those visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xii. 1—4 ; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1* Cor. 
xv. 8, it points chiefly to the oc¬ 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4, in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14,15), though 
not according to the direct nar¬ 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was a visible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 

The second sign of Apostle¬ 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift of 
the Spirit, blends with the state¬ 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co¬ 
rinthians themselves : 1 You are 

the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of which you are 
yourselves the most striking 
proof.’ For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 2, 3, xii. 12. Bengel: 

1 Ex eccIesiD, fidelium argumen- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. IX. 2—7. 


2 €taXXoi? ovk el/xt d 7 rooroXos, aXXa ye vplv et/xt* r) yap 
crff)payis a /xou Trjs anocrTokr)*; v/xels e’crre eV Kvpuo . 3 rj epyj 
aTTokoylaroi ?e/xe avaKplvovcriv b ecrru'avr^. 1 pr) ovk e^opeu 
i^ovcr tav <f>ayelv Kal irieiv; °p7) ovk e\opev i£ovcriav aS e\<f>rjv 
yvvaiKa Trcptayeiv, cos /cat oi Xot7rot airoaTok-Oi /cat otaSeX<£ot 


* T7 )s 2 /j.tis for pov TTjy. 


' avri) 4 <tti. 


2 If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 
you : for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. 

3 Mine answer to them that r judge me by questioning' is this. 
4,5 Have we not power to eat and to drink ? Have we not 

power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as r the other 


turn sumi potest pro veritate 
evangelii et religionis Chris¬ 
tiana).’ Compare Coleridge’s say¬ 
ing, ‘ The two great proofs of the 
truth of Christianity are Christian¬ 
ity and Christendom .’ 

1 In the Lord ’ (tv Kvptw) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
wholfe sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com¬ 
pare vii. 39. 

2. Compare iv. 15. 

a(ppaytc, seal—‘ attestation.’ 

3. «7ro\oy«a, 1 defence,’ as in 
a court of justice. 

avaKpurtg, ‘ examination,’ as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acts iv. 
9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18 ; Luke xxiii. 
14. Here we see a direct allusion 
to his antagonists. 

avTTf , namely, what he has just 
said; * 21ns contains all my de¬ 
fence. I have no more to add 
to it.’ 

4. fiq ovk zyoy.zv } 1 Surely we 
are not without power,’ &c. 

iiovoiavy ‘ the right,’ or ‘ li¬ 
berty.’ Comp. viii. 9 ; also vi, 12. 

tyaytiv Kal mtiv, 1 to eat and 
to drink,’ i. e. ‘ to be maintained 
at the public cost.’ Compare 
the use of the word Tpo<ph in clas¬ 
sical Greek, for the support or 
pay of soldiers. 


5. ct^e\<f)i)y yvvaiKa , 1 a Chris¬ 
tian woman as a wife, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.’ 

The fact of these women ac¬ 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries; the same 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. Marriage 
The notion of some of of the 
the Fathers, that the Apostles, 
women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos¬ 
pels, is untenable. The word 
ywalKa would in that case be 
supei-fluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re¬ 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke viii. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called gvvekt- 

aKTaiy or ayaTrrjraij which, in con¬ 
sequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nicaca. 

Two facts are here implied: 
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tov Kvptov KaiK.T]<f>as ; povosiyco KalBapvafias ovk c^opti; 
i£ovcrCav*prj b ipya^crOat; 7 rts crrpareuerat ISlols oxfjcovCots 
7 rore; T19 (frvreve 1 apnekiova kgll c tov Kapnov avrov ovk 
icrdUi; d Tt9 iroipalvei Trolpvrjv Kal e/c rou yaXa/cro? rJJs ttoi- 

ft tov nv. b The hiatus in C. which began ft vii. 18, ends here. 

c 4k TOV KapTTOV. d V H TIS. 

6 apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Kephas ? or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? 

7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ? who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof ? oA who 
feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 


1st, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew¬ 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,— Peter, as the 
head of the Jewish Church; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. viii. 
14; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 38; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13 ; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex, 
Stromat. vii. 52, 53. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or Per- 
petua. (Grabo ad Spicil. Patr. 
i. p. 330.) The statement that 
‘ the brethren of the Lord ’ were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Euseb. 
II. E. iii. 20) ; but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
(Epiph. adv. Haer. lxxviii. 14.) 


This is the only mention of 
Barnabas in conjunction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 
quarrel, in Acts xv. 39. 

7, 8. He now proceeds to de¬ 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other oc¬ 
cupations. He selects three : the 
soldier in the Roman armies al¬ 
ways receives his regular pay; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is true only of 
the later ages of Greece and 
Rome; when the voluntary ser¬ 
vice and mixed pursuits of the 
ancient soldiers (comp. Thucyd. 
vi. 31 ; Liv. v. 8) were super¬ 
seded by the regular profession 
of a standing army. 

arpareverat, 1 serves in the ar¬ 
my.’ Comp. Luke iii. 14. 
o\f/u>ytn f ‘ pay,* 1 stipendia' 
(pvTtvei apneXaiva refers (as 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. rsfnreXivv is (not ‘ a 
vine,’ but) a ‘vineyard.’ 

in tov ydXriKxoc, 1 . C. i from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. IX. 8—12. 


fxvrj^ ovk i<r0Ui; s fxr) Kara avOpwirov ravra XaX<£, rj r kcu 6 
v6fJLOSTavTa b ov\eyei ; 9 cV yap Ta> c M<i>v<ri<iisv6p.(p yeypanrai 

■ f) ol-xI «al. b oin. ou. 0 MwtaiS' 

8 r Speak I these things as a man ? or saith not the Law the 
9 same also ? For it is written in the law of Moses ‘ thou shalt 


or ‘ from the food made out of 
the milk.’ For a similar juxta¬ 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 4—6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was em¬ 
ployed in treading, Deut. xxv. 
4. It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19—22, contains commands re¬ 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position. 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con¬ 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage; 
and, (2) there was an apposite¬ 
ness in the selection of this com¬ 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of threshing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro¬ 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Ex. iii. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 2G, and Luke xx. 
37 ; and in Rom. xi. 2 ; under the 
names of ‘the bush,’ and of 
‘ Elijah.’ 

8. Kara a^0pw7rov, i. e. ‘ merely 
by human motives,’ or ‘in hu¬ 
man language.” 

ravra, ‘ these things, 1 i. e. 4 the 
substance of what has just been 
said, 1 in verse 7. 

9. aXowrra, either by treading 


with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The huma¬ 
nity of the Jewish law was in 
this, as in many instances, dis¬ 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaelis on the 
Mosaic Law, iii. § 130.) Com¬ 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the. tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, fiov e tiri erwpw (‘ the 
ox on the heap of corn ’). 

M?) rtov (3ou>v {ieXsl r« Stm, k.t.X. 
1 The real purport of this pas¬ 
sage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanity 
to men.’ Comp. Philo, de OfFe- 
rentibus, p. 251 : ‘ The Law 

speaks not in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and rea¬ 
son.* See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxii. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many in¬ 
stances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is de¬ 
nied altogether, as in IIos. vi. 6, 

‘ I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,’ and Ezek. xx. 25, ‘I 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.’ 

yap gives the reason for the 
implied assertion : ‘ In conse¬ 

quence of our wantB the law 
speaks, for it is written,’ &c. 

By 1 us’ he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally ; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
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Ov (fripcocreis fiovv aXooWa. prj to\v fiocov pi\et to) Oeq>, 
1Q rj S t fjpas TravTos Xeyei; St’ rjpas yap iypa<f>7], otl *6<f>eiXe i 
in iX ttlSl 6 apoTptcov aporpiav, Kal 6 aXocov b in iXniSi 
tov pere)(€LV. 11 el rjpels vpiv Ta nvevpaTtKa icmeipa* 
pev, piya el fjpiis vpcov ra (japKLKa Oepicropev; 12 el aXXot 
Trjs c vpa>v efovcria? peri)(ovcrw, ov paXXov rjpels; aXX* 

* eV 4\iri8i o<pd\€i. b rfjs a i>tov ftcTexctv, &r* etor/Si. c Qovalas vfiwv. 


not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ 

10 Doth God take care for oxen, or saith He it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes no doubt it r was written, r because 
he that plougheth r ought to' plough in hope, and he that 

11 thresh eth A in hope of partaking/ If we r sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 

12 If others be partakers of this power over you, are not we 
rather ? Nevertheless we r did not use' this power; but r we bear 


the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth, which he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally sug¬ 
gests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 

10. Lachmann’s text, tir eXiridt 
t oy iierixEtt', instead of rFfg (XttiBoq 
. . . tir’ cAircdt, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of rijc 
c’Att/^oC) and the position of ctt’ 
kXirtht. Yet on this account it 
is suspicious, and the common 
reading (D 3 . E. J. K.) might be 
justified; ri/c eXtt&oq being used 
for the ‘ fruit of his life ; * and 
cV kX-n-tit being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
ku kXirih prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare viii. 11, 
x. 27, xv. 19. 

The mention of the figures of 
ploughing and threshing bring 
him to that of sowing and reap¬ 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
7 ; Gal. vi. 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. ix. G, 
express the ideas of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 


263). This brings him to tho 
personal conclusion of his ar¬ 
gument ; that, if for no other 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had con¬ 
ferred upon them such spiritual 
gifts (ra TrvEvfiaTiKa) might expect 
in return the support of outward 
life ; especially when they con¬ 
ceded it in tho case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xii. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Horn. i. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin¬ 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cor. xi. 20: ‘Ye suffer if a 
man devour you t if a man take 
of youi 

11. VfltV .... 7/f.lElg Vflun'y 
are all emphatic. ‘ If toe for 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest ? ’ Lachmann and the 
Received Text (with A. B. K.) 
read ffip/o-opev, Tischendorf (with 
C. D. E. F. G. J.) 

12. rije vfjutv eE,ov(Ttac 7 1 the 
right over you/ compare Matt. x. 
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FIKST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 13-15. 


ovk i^prjcrdjji€0a tt} efoucrta ravry, aWd it dvr a are- 
yopev, Iva prj a Ttra iyKonrjv Scjpev ra> evayye\i<t> tov 
XfiicrTov. va ovk oiSare on ol Ta Upa ipya^opevot €K tov 
iepov icrOiovcTLP; ol ra> 0vcria<TTr]p((t) Trape$pevovT€$ h ra> 

• 4yKOTfffv riva. b npofftfipevovres. 

13 all things, lest wc should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 
ye not know that they which minister r the things of 
the temple live of the temple? — they which wait at the 


1 ; John xvii. 2, where, how¬ 
ever, it is used rather in the sense 
of ‘ power.’ 

AW' ovk e-)(pr}<TapiEda. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. 1 Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.’ 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3—10.) 

For (TTiyofiev see on xiii. 7. 

13. At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter—the Example of 
liia own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning ; first repeating his 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is further indi¬ 
cated: (1) By the use of the 

word typax^ct in verse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen¬ 
sion in the argument. Comp, note 
on v. 9. (2) By the phrase ovk 

oiBartj which, taken in conjunc¬ 


tion with its repetition in verse 
24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13—23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24—27). A similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or lo Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Horn. vi. 3—14, 16—23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques¬ 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to a main¬ 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial light: ‘You may 
deny that 1 am an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.’ He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
every obstacle from the progress 
of ‘ the Gospel; ’ the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, 1 the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel ’ 
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Ovcriaarriplco crvppept^oi'Tai. 14 outcj? teat 6 Kvpios Sierafey 
rot? to evayytkiov KaTayyeWovcnp €K tov evayyekiov £ fjv ' 
1,r) °eya> Se o\TKe^jpripai ovSe^l tovtodv. ovk eypaxpa Se raura, 
iva ovtcos yivi)To.i \v ipLOt' fcaXov yappLoip,aXkov aTroOavtiv, 

4 fyi 5£ otiBei/1 tovtuv . 

14altar are partakers with the. altar. Even so r the Lord 
appointed that they which proclaim the gospel should live 
15 of the gospel: hut I have used none of these things. Neither 


r did I write these things, that 
for it were better for me to 

(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men¬ 
tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: ‘ What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispensation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New ’ . . . ‘As under the Jew¬ 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
were brought to the Temple, 
and the countless victims laid 
upon the altar, so the appoint¬ 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear¬ 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.’ Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood is applied to the proclama¬ 
tion of ‘ the Gospel ’ in Rom. 
xv. 16: l e p o v pyoin'ra to Evayy. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb, xviii, 8; Deut. xviii. 
1 ; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

tpyaZevOat is used in the Old 
Testament sense of ‘ sacrifice,’ 
like peZeiv and facere , 

in* tov i6pov t 1 the Temple.’ 


t should be so done unto me : 
die, than ^'rny r boasting: no 

(Comp, the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. Y. xiii. G: Set rove rw 
vaf arparevo/JEVove ek to v v aov 
rpE(}>E(Tdai.) The present tense 
indicates that he alludes to the 
still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the first, as 'derived 
from their own institutions; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

13. TraptdpEvoi'TECy see vii. 35. 

15. 1 But I have used none 
of these things, I [emphatically], 
whatever others may have re¬ 
ceived (see verse 12), have ab¬ 
stained from pressing my right 
(KEXpr)fj.ai referring to 
verse 12) ; nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1—12) with a 
view of claiming or enforcing it ; 
for I had rather die than abandon 
the chief boast of my life.’ (For 
the vehemence of the expression, 
comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense ; 
the details of the last words de¬ 
pend on the variations of read¬ 
ing- 

(1) KaXov yap fjoi pdWov a.7ro- 
OavelVf i) to Kav^rjpia fiov SVa Tig 
kei'uhtt) (Rec. Text with K.). («- 
ruxjEt, A. B. C. D.) 

The violent inversion of the 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 16—18. 


rj to Kav)(YjfJid pov a ouSe!s Kevaxret. 10 iavyap etay^/cXt^cu- 
pai, ovk ecrriv pot Kav^rjpa’ avayKT] yap pot e^tKeirat* 
b oval ydp poi ec ttiv, iav pi] euayyeXxcraj/tai. 17 et y&p ckcov 

» 7 ^o tis Ket/wrrp. h ova 1 5 e ^101 . . , tuo-y76\f^at. 


ic one shall make it void. For though I preach the gospel, I 
liavc nothing to r boast of: for-necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
17 >voe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. For if I do this 


words in the second clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading, tva ke- 
roxry = the infinitive kejwcii, 
which has, according to the usage 
of modern Greek (va KEvwffjj), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

( 2 ) KaXov yap fioi paWov airo- 

Bavtlv, y to Kavyr}^.a. pov. ov^Ete 
Kevwaety A. B. D. A. adds pi) 
after ovSetc, and reads natv&ffEi, 
which is (according to the modern 
pronunciation), only a misspelling 
of KEVwtni, F. G. read rig kevwcfel 
without tva, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. ‘ It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die] ; no one 
shall overthrow it.’ To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness of 
supplying airodarelv to to rau- 
Xnp- a ' ip) the use of pot instead 
of E/iot', if an antithesis were in¬ 
tended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa¬ 
sioned by his fervour: * I had 

rather die than that my boast ’ 
(he was going to say) ‘ shall 
come to nothing ; 1 but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triumph¬ 
ant assertion : ‘ No one will be 
able to make it void.’ 

(3) rr] to Kav\rjfia pov , a con¬ 
jecture of Lachmann’s in his first 
edition. * I protest by my boast; 
no one shall overthrow it; * 


which suits the meaning, and 
forms a natural introduction to 
ovSe'iq KEvwaEt, and would be jus¬ 
tified by rj? tyiv vfitTEpav cavxifo’ii', 
xv. 31. But the sense of either 
of the existing readings is suffi¬ 
ciently good to render any con¬ 
jectural emendation needless. 

16, 17. ‘In preaching the Gos¬ 
pel I do but discharge a duty.’ 
The connexion seems to be: ‘I 
must retain the boast ’ (or, as we 
should say, merit) ‘ of preaching 
the Gospel without remunera¬ 
tion : else I should have no boast, 
or merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, a bounden duty which 
if I do perform I have no praise, 
but which if I do not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward ; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave in 
charge of the household, who 
has no thanks for his services.’ 
This sense must, however, be 
qualified by the peculiar con¬ 
struction of the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment, He seems to state, not 
merely that ‘ preaching the Gos¬ 
pel with a maintenance,’ but 
‘ preaching the Gospel at all,’ 
precluded boasting. The argu¬ 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that p6vov or some 
similar expression should have 
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tovto npacnTO), picrObv • €L oe olkqjv, olKovojJuavTreTricrTev- 
pat. 18 rt 9 ovv pot io-rw 6 ptcrOos; tva zvayyeXitppzvos aSa- 

thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, r I 
is have been entrusted with a stewardship/ What ‘then is my re¬ 


ward ? Tliat when I preach the 

been added to tvayycXi^w/iat, 
Thi3 contradiction is occasioned 
by a sudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he speaks, as here, of 
4 boasting .’ He can hardly men¬ 
tion a 4 boast ’ without instantly 
recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2— 
4 : *A fcpaafi .... Kavx*ip<*) 
dXX’ ov irpbq Oeop . . . . t< 3 be epya- 
‘CofxivM o piaSoQ ov Xoyt£trat kutcl 
X np Ll/ ' 2 Cor. xii. 1: Kavx^^at 
btl, ov trvfnpipov fiiv. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweeps it away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, ciVc 
yap kutav, tire aKWV> otKOvofitav 
7r£7r(<TTEVfjiai . But, as in 2 Cor. v. 
13, he turns e'ire tlitrrripitv, tire 
fftocppovovfiep, into ctrt c£e<rri|/icr, 
0fw‘ elt£ aaxppoyov^ieyj v fxl v y so 
here he throws into the first 
clause the words fittrdov ex w > 
which bring back into the sen¬ 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of a 
new thought compare tyvaurrat in 
viii. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of ‘ reward,’ 
4 boast,’ 4 acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,’ in the com¬ 
mon language of men ; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel. lie refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, 4 Go, 
teach all nations* (Matt, xxviii. 


gospel I may make the gospel 0A 

19) ; or, ‘ Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles ’ 
(Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan¬ 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com¬ 
mands, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 
us an act of heroic zeal, The 
seemed to him an act of Apostle’s 
ordinary duty ; it was work, 
only by some still loftier act 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. Pie felt that he was merely 
an instrument in the hand of God, 
with no power in himself of re¬ 
tarding or promoting the advance 
of those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to be 
appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 
steward (jotKovofilav 7T67r/(Trci»pai), 
compare the close of the parable, 
in Luke xvii. 10 : ‘ When ye have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say. We are 
unprofitable 44 slaves : ” we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do i* and still more 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
where the same word is used, 4 Let 
a man so account of us, as stewards 
(olfcoro/uove) of the mysteries of 
God.’ 

18. He returns to the expres¬ 
sion which he had used before 
(fjiffBbv £X <t 0> have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will¬ 
ingly,’ and asks in what it con¬ 
sists, to which the answer is, 
4 my reward is that I have no 
reward.’ He looks for no higher 

2 
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FIBST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 19—23. 


iravov Orjcrco to euayy eXtoi' a , eis to prj Karaxp^cracOac rrj 
i^ovcria pov eV t&J evayyeXia). 19 i\ev0epo<s ya/o navTcov, 
nacrLV ipavrov eSouXaicra, Iva tou? nXetovas Keph-qcrG) * 20 Kal 
iyevopjjv rots’ IovScllols ms’ IovSatos, u'a’lovSaious Ktp^rjo’ay* 
TOIS V7TO VOpOV 0)5 U7TO VOpOV, pr) CJVCLVTOS U7TO VOpOV**, IV<JL TOU? 

V7T0 vopov Kepbijcrco' 21 Tots a^o/toi5 a>5 avopos t prj &v avopos 

■ Add toO XpioroD. b Omit /d) e3v a&rbs tfirb vipov. 


without charge, that I abuse not my power in the gospel. 
19 For though I be free from all, 0 yet I made myself a r slave 
*o unto all, that I might gain the r greater part; and unto the 
Jews I. became as a Jew, that I might gain 0 Jews ; to them 
that are under the law as under the law ( A not being myself 
under the law'), that I r may gain them that are under the 
2i law; to them that are without law as without law (being not 


reward or pay (the word piadov 
being used on purpose; comp. 1 
Tim. v. 18, n£tor 6 tpyarije rov 
purdov avrov) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay ; he hopes for 
no higher freedom (returning to 
the image of a slave implied in 
oiKOVopiav WEirtffTEVf.iai) than to 
become the slave of all. 

Kara^pfjaafrdat^ 1 use to the full.* 
Comp. vii. 31. 

tv rw fiia'yyfX/o), ‘ conferred 
upon me by preaching the Gospel.’ 
Comp, verse 14. 

19. ‘The proof of my sin¬ 
cerity in what I say lies in my 
whole life hence yap : 1 Though 
I was free to take my own course 
(as in verse 1), I did not hesi¬ 
tate to become the slave of all.’ 
In the first instance the idea of 
his enslavement to all is sug¬ 
gested by the servile labour 
which he had undertaken, as dis¬ 
tinct from the free independence 
which he might have enjoyed 
as an Apostle ; but he rapidly 
passes from this to his accommo¬ 
dation to the various feelings of 
all his converts, in the hope that 


of this mass he might gain the 
greater part (iVa rove TrXtiovag 
K£ph)rruf) to the cause of Christ. 
For the same transition from the 
idea of servile labour to that of 
serving generally, compare Phil, 
ii. 7 (3o6\ov). 

f cepfo'iab) is used with reference 
to fiurOog. The gain of his converts 
was his pay . 

20—22. In the enumeration of 
his acts of accommo-, AUthi 
dation, it is, as might toall 

men.’ 

be expected, chiefly 
with regard to the Jewish or 
scrupulous converts that he speaks. 
Self-denial for their Bakes was 
what he wished to impress upon 
all; to conciliate them was the 
especial object of this argument. 
The only exception, therefore, 
is the clause in 21, and that is 
introduced with an apology. The 
tenses (eyevo/jrjr, &c.) indicate that 
he chiefly refers to his stay at 
Corinth. 

‘ To the Jews, as a Jew.’ 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 3), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 
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* 0 eov a\\* evvofJLO 5 x/hcttov, iva KepSavco rovs avopovs' ^iye- 
voprjv rots aadevecriv b [0)9] dcrOevrjs, Iva rovs acrOeveis /cep- 
hrjcra}' toI% iracrw yeyova c 7 ravTa, Iva 7 TavTcos Tivas croScra). 
23 ti 7 ra^ra Se 7 roi<S Sia to evayyikiov^ Iva avyKOWovos avrov 

a 0e£ . . . Xparrip . . . Kepd-f}ffw av6p.ovs. b Lachm. Ed. 1. omits [is]. 
c ra Travra. d tovto. 

without law to God but under the law to Christ), that I r may 

22 gain them that are without law; to the weak became I as 
weak, that I r may gain the weak : I am r become all things to 

23 all men, that I r may by all means save some. And A all 
things I do for the gospel’s sake, that I r may be partaker thereof 


18, xxi. 26). 4 To those that 

were under the law,’ i. e. (as dis¬ 
tinguished from ’IovSaioie), Jew¬ 
ish proselytes, or Jewish converts 
to Christianity. 4 To them that 
are without law, as without law.’ 
This he proved by non-observ¬ 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 16, 17; xvii. 
28 ; 1 Cor. viii. 1 —7, ix. 24— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (upo/ioc, * with¬ 
out law,’ 4 lawless ’) is the expres¬ 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2) in the Clementines; and 
seems therefore to have been a 
well-known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in- the 
ensuing parenthesis; which is, 
however, the natural expression 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Him by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Ben gel: 
— 4 Paulus non fuit anomus nedum 
antimmius .’ 

22. ‘ To the weak,’ i. e. 4 to 


the scrupulous,’ as in viii. 7— 
12 ; Rom. xiv. 1, 2. This stands 
last, and by itself, as the prac¬ 
tical end of all that he had been 
saying. 

Totg vatriVy 4 to all, in short, I 
have been (yeyova) all the con¬ 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
will admit ’ (navra). 

7 ravrtoc, 4 by all means,’ the 
double meaning, as in English. 

owed), as in vii. 16, 4 convert.’ 

23. lie here comes back to the 
great cause for which he did all 
this — 4 the Gospel.* 

With the concluding words of 
the last verse, a new thought is 
introduced : up to that point he 
had been speaking of his self- 
denial for the sake of others; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. It is no longer 
4 that I may save some,’ but 
1 that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you * (i. e. as well 
as you). Do not think that I 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good, we must be 
good. To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
dangerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.’ This argu¬ 
ment, of which the key-note is, 

* Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall ’ (x. 
12 ), is supported, first, by his 
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yivayfiai . 2i ovK otSare otl ot iv crraSia) Tpexpvrts iravTts ptv 
24 with you. Know yc not that they which run in a race run 


own example (ix. 24—27), se¬ 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1—15). 

24. The self-denial which lie 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phraBe (‘ know ye not, 1 
oi/c o’tSart) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
impress his right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im¬ 
press their duty on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In¬ 
stead of referring, as before, to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi¬ 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the Jews, 
and the Triumph to the Romans, 
and of which the most lively in¬ 
stance then to be seen was in the 

Isthmian I " th 1 mian 6» me * ° f Co ‘ 
games. rmth. I he Olympic 
games still maintained 
their pre-eminence in theory, 
and in practice they outlasted 
all the others, till the reign of 
Theodosius, and as such are alone 
alluded to by Chrysostom in his 
comments on this passage; but 
at the period of these Epistles 
the chief interest of Greece must 
have been concentred in the Isth¬ 
mian games. There the nomi¬ 
nal independence of Greece had 
been proclaimed by Flamininus, 
and there Nero, standing in the 
midst of the very 'stadium' 


here mentioned, a few years after 
the date of this Epistle, announced 
from the Bema the gift of Roman 
citizenship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo¬ 
stle, during his stay of a year 
and a half, must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 
especially of Achaia, took part at 
the peculiar festival of their capital 
city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the de¬ 
grading associations of modern 
times. How intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an ex¬ 
aggerated instance, doubtless ; 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. cc. 23, 24.) 
The ' stadium or ' race-course,’ 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse¬ 
ment, but an almost sacred edi¬ 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble scats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en¬ 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
racCy 1 in which all run,’ the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
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rpt'xpvcriv, ets Se Xafifidvei to f3pa/3eiov; ovtcos rpe^ere, iva 
KaraXa/^re. 2y 7ras 8e 6 aywvLlppLtvo*; iravra kyKpar^verai * 

all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain. 
25 1 Now every r one that striveth for the mastery is temperate 


strove not ‘ to beat the air / were 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the ‘ gymnastic art,’ which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 
having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the ap¬ 
proach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
‘prize’ (to fipaZeiov) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean or mercenary 
motives; its very simplicity at¬ 
tested its dignity ; it was a gar¬ 
land (aTtyaroc) of the Grecian 
pine (irfuia)), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howson, c. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha¬ 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con¬ 
ceived by us through such a re¬ 
alisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 


which he alludes, is the more ex¬ 
alted greatness of that to which he 
compares it, as in the contrast of 
earthly with heavenly wisdom in 
the parable of the unjust steward. 
(Luke xvi. I.) 

The application of the meta¬ 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, here occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com¬ 
pare Phil. iii. 12, 14, uiraAa&Ti' 
and fipa€e7or } as here; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8 : rbr ayiova . . . rov £po- 
fior . . . v orl<pavog] Heb. xii. 1 : 
TpE^iOfiey . . . iiywra, The ar¬ 
gument is: ‘It is not enough 
merely to run—all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo¬ 
rious, so you must run, not with 
the slowness of the many, but 
with the energy of the one.’ 
This imagery, as might be ex¬ 
pected from discourses delivered 
in Palestine,-never occurs in the 
Gospels. 

oarwc, i. e. ‘ as the one who 
gains the prize.’ 

tVa, ‘ so that in the end ye may 
win.’ 

KaraAd^/fre, i. e. to fipa^Elov. 

25. 6 ayam£o/u£i'oc, 1 who con¬ 
tends in the public games.’ 

EyKpaTevETQty ‘ exercises self- 
control.’ The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
so severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
iElian, V. H. iii. 30, 10, s. 2, 11, 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Ench. c. 29, § 2): 
* Thou must be orderly, living 
on spare food ; abstain from con- 
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iKtLVOL pkv ovv Iva <f)0apTov <TTt(f>avov XafiaHTiv, rjpeis Se 
a<f)0apTOv . 2G €yoi toivvv ovrois rpe^oj ois ovk aS'qXo)*?, ourco? 
7TVKTEVO) a>9 OVK <X€pa h4pO)V, 27 <£XX* VTTiOTTialfi) pov TO <T(Opa 

in nil things: ° they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we 

26 an incorruptible. I therefore so run not as uncertainly, 

27 so fight 0 not as one that beateth the air, but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, 


factions, make a point of exer¬ 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; in a 
word, give thyself up to thy train¬ 
ing master as to a physician, and 
then enter on the contest/ Com¬ 
pare, too, the passages quoted by 
YVetstcin. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim.ii. 5 : lay 
?£ cat dfJAij rtg, ov ffre^aeourat, lav 

/<»/ (i. e. ‘according to the 

rules’) 

<pdaprdv arioavov, ( a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as ob¬ 
served under verse 24) pine.’ 

(ufiOaprou. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 
8 , the crown is spoken of, as 
here, in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian contest. 
It also occurs in Rev. iii. 11, and 
under the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4 (a papavn- 
roi') \ James i. 12 (ffT£0ai'O£ ty) c 
£ w»?C, a crown of living flowers and 
leaves). 

2G. Toivvv , merely a particle of 
transition. 

ovtu)q . ♦ . w£, i I run in such 
a way as not to be uncertain; 
I fight in such a way as not to 
beat the air.’ Compare iii. 15, 
iv. 1. 

ovk aoqXioCi i. e. ‘ so as to be 
sure of the prize,’ or 1 with a sure 
looting.’ (See 2 Macc. vii. 34 ; 1 
Tim. vi. 17.) 

ovtujq TtvKTtvii). This intro- 
duces a new image from the 


same field; the metaphor of 
the race not expressing sufficiently 
the active and aggressive cha¬ 
racter of the course needed, he 
takes a figure from the pugilistic 
or pancratiastic combats. The 
self-mastery,which in the previous 
verses he had described as pre¬ 
paratory to the contest, he here de¬ 
scribes as part of the contest itself; 
the self, which in the previous 
verse was the same in the metaphor 
and in the reality, is here repre¬ 
sented as the antagonist which he 
has to subdue. 

tic ovk aepa £c'pwv, i. e. * with 
firm blows, reaching the adversary.’ 
(See Wetstein ad loc.). 

27. V7rw7rtd£(i> is for U7rw7rtd£wi', 
in antithesis to dipivv « 

, , , J ” t/7rci>7n&£u>. 

(comp. EVTptTTiov and vov- 
6etu>j iv. 14), 4 My blows are so 
direct that they cover my adver¬ 
sary — and that adversary my 
own body (^tou to cui^a), with 
bruises ; not only so, but I lead it 
captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.’ There 
is a variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight va¬ 
riation of sense. (1) {/7rw7ru(£w 
in A. B. C. D*. from v7rw7rior, 
—the part of the face under 
the eye, is 1 to give a black 
eye,’ and thence ‘ to bruise,’ 
and Btill more generally to 
‘ fatigue ’ or ‘ vanquish,’ as in 
Luke xviii. 5 (of the impor¬ 
tunate widow), and in Aristoph. 
Tac. 533, V7rw7na(r/J£rat 7roX£tc. 
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Kal hovXayvyd), pyj ttcos a Wots Ky]pv£a<s avros dSoKipos 
ydvoijx at. 

X. x Ov Oeko) a yap vpas dyvoeiv, aSeX^ot, on oi Trarepes 

■ S€\w 5e. 

when I have r been a herald' to others I myself should become 
r disapproved. 

X. *For I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren. 


In this case the word is a pugi¬ 
listic metaphor, and follows up 
7TVKrev(i). (2) v7roiria^(i) F. G. J. 
1C. vTroTrielu) D 3 . are the Doric 
and Attic forms of the same 
word u7ro7rtt£w, ‘1 oppress,’ or 
‘ subject.’ The compound oc¬ 
curs in the Fathers only, but the 
word 7ru£it) or 7ria£w, frequently 
in the Gospels, as in Luke vi. 
38. In either case, the thing 
meant is his self-denial, as shown 
chiefly through the refusal to 
receive a maintenance, and there¬ 
by being compelled to work with 
lus own hands, as though he 
had said, ‘My hands (at x e ~ l P 
aurat, Acts xx. 34) have been 
worn away with the black tent- 
cloths, my frame lias been bowed 
down with this servile labour.’ 
Compare EXevdepog . . . ebovXwt ra, 
ix. 19. 

He then recurs to the training 
necessary for the contest: ‘ This 
I do, lest after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 
«unworthy of the prize.’ 
herald.’ The word njpvfac, ‘ hav¬ 
ing proclaimed,’ is often 
used in the sense of ‘ preaching ’ 
or ‘ announcing ’ the Gospel . 

Ilut, as it is here used absolutely, 
we may more naturally take it, 
as * having exercised the office of 
herald,’ with a double allusion, 
first to the usual religious mean¬ 
ing of the word; secondly, to the 
herald who proclaimed the prizes 


at the games. This new compli¬ 
cation of the metaphor is rendered 
less violent by the fact, that the 
office of the herald itself was an 
object of competition, and that 
sometimes, as in the case of Nero, 
the victor in the games was also 
selected as the herald to announce 
his success. 

aloKipoQ is used in a general 
sense, as ‘unworthy of i$ , 
the prize,’ though pro- M 
bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Ileb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho¬ 
rised "Version ‘reprobate,’ is 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istic scruple) translated ‘ cast 
away.’ 

X. 1. He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the second 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: ‘ It is pos¬ 
sible that I may be rejected ; it 
is needful for you to follow my 
example of abstaining from the 
full enjoyment of our liberty; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.’ yap, 
which is the right reading in¬ 
stead of gives the reason for 
ahoKipog in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to¬ 
gether. 

The stress is on iravreg: 
l All enjoyed the privileges, and 
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rjfiwi/ iraprcs viroTT)vv€(ft€\i}v rjcrai’ Kalnavres Sia rrjs ffaXacr- 
cr7)s Sirj\ffov, * Kal Traces ei? tov Mowcrr/v 11 IfSaTTTia’drjcrav 
r>? ve<f>e\r) Kal eV rrj ffaXacra-rj, 3 Kal irdvres to avTo b nvev- 
Iult lkuv i(f>ayov fipcopa 1 kcll Travrcs to clvt o ‘uvcvjJ.aTLKov 

• ^airrtirai'To. b t& aurb 0p£pa. c t 2> avrb Tr^a. 


how that all our fathers were under the cloud and all passed 

2 tlirough the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 

3 cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same spiritual 
4 r food and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for they 


yet only a few availed them¬ 
selves of them.* 4 Many were 
called, but few were chosen.’ 
Compare the parallel expression 
in the parallel clause, ix. 24, 

‘ All run, but one receives.’ 
Here, the sense would be clearer 
if, as there, /uey followed on iruv- 
rcr. 

4 Our fathers* (t/puii'), is re¬ 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, he naturally 
passes to the thought of the Is¬ 
raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many, even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose¬ 
lytes. 

2. The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta¬ 
position. 

kv tt} vE<pi\i] tat .... flaXaffOTj, 
* under the cloud,’ i. e. 4 over- 
*The shadowed by the cloudy 

Cloud.’ pillar, as in baptism we 

pass under the cloudy 
veil of water,’ 4 through the 
sea,’ as 4 through the waters of 
baptism.’ This agrees with the 
Rabbinical representation of the 
cloud. 4 It encompassed the 
camp of the Israelites, as a wall 


encompasses a city.’ Pirke, 
Eleazar, c. 104, as quoted by Dr. 
Gill. Compare also Numb. xiv. 
14 : 4 Thy cloud standeth over 
them.’ 

tat Trdvrfc kGcnrTiadriaav. 4 And 
thus were baptized into the dis¬ 
pensation of Moses.’ Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: 4 They believed the 

Lord and his servant Moses ’ 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although kGaTTTtadTjaay 
occurs in A. C. D. E. F. G. yet 
it may be a correction of eEott- 
riaavTO B(?). J. K. which is 
the natural expression for the 
voluntary pledge involved in 
Christian baptism. Compare am- 
Xovaaadt, in vi. 11. 

etc Toy MtDvofjy, used as a parallel 
to Etc Toy -yjnffToy. 

4. The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
The word ‘spiritual’ ( irytvfia - 
Titcov) is employed partly from the 
preternatural character of the 
sustenance, as described in Exod. 
xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. xx. 2 
—11, and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. lxxviii. 24, 
25, as 4 the bread of heaven,’ 
and 4 angels’ food;’ comp. Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. iii. 1, 6; Bt~ioy a 
tat napadoloy. But it also re¬ 
fers, and especially in the case 
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htiov iropa (hnvov yap ck nvevparLKrjs aKoXovdovcr 17 s 
7 rer/3a5, r) a 7rerpa Se ^ 6 ^ptaTO^)' °a\\' ou/c rots 7rXeio- 
criz' aird/' b 7jvSoKT]crev 6 deos* KaTecrTp(odrjcrav yap Iv rff 

• % Be irtTpa. b evB6KT}<rev. 

drank of r the spiritual Rock that followed them, and r the 
Rock was Christ): but with r the greater part' of them God 
was not well pleased : for they were overthrown in the wil- 


of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele¬ 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The * cloud ’ and the 

* sea,’ though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been brought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there¬ 
fore to them the word is not ap¬ 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long¬ 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in John vi. 
50 : ‘I am the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, 1 and 
John vii. 37, 39: ‘ If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me. . . . 
(this spake He of the Spirit)/ 
With regard to the manna, no 
explanation was needed. But 

for the allusion to the 

* The^rock roc k an explanation 

followed.’ was needed > and is 

given, because the tra¬ 
dition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Old Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Iloreb, which ga¬ 
thered itself up into a rock, 4 like 
a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, some¬ 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17 : 4 Spring up, O 
well/ Sec the Targums, as quoted 


by Wetstein, Schottgen, and Hey- 
denreich. 

In accordance with this notion, 
the Kock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a cliff in the 
mountain, but a detached frag¬ 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fissures 
on its surface, from which the 
water is said to have gushed out 
for the twelve tribes. This local 
tradition is as old as the Koran, 
which mentions this very stone 
(ii. 57, vii. 1G0); possibly as 
old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as 4 lying be¬ 
side 1 (iragnxEifiivijt') the moun¬ 
tain, Ant. iii. 1, 7. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no¬ 
thing of the outward history ex¬ 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi¬ 
tion, which would have been out 
of place had the actual facts of 
the history occupied the promi¬ 
nent place in his thoughts, be¬ 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story as a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap¬ 
pearances of the water as isola¬ 
ted facts at the beginning and 
at the end of the wanderings, 
he adopted the story which en¬ 
deavoured to bridge over the 
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iptffUft. c ravra Se tvttoi rjpiov ly€vq0r)(rav, eis to fit) eivcu 
rjfias iiridvfj.rjTii'i kolkuv, xadw% KaxtlvoL tireOvfirjcrav. 7 p.TjSe 

r> derncss. Now these things were our examples, to the intent 
we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 


interval between the two, by 
representing the cliff (sela) nt 
Kadcsh to have been identical 
with the rock (tznr) which had 
been struck at Mount Iloreb. 
But, in adopting this representa¬ 
tion, he guards himself from any 
literal agreement with it: the 
word * spiritual ’ (irpEVfiiaTiKijq) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock ; and the concluding vrords, 

4 but the Rock was Christ,’ 
seem specially inserted to impress 
upon liia readers, that, whatever 
might be the facts of the history 
or tradition, the only Rock which 
was in his mind at the moment 
was the Messiah (o xi° t0T °e)> as 
in the case of * Christ our pas- 
sover,’ v. 7. He was, in a far 
higher sense than the actual cliffs 
of Hor or Horeb, the rock which 
was always in view with its shadow 
to protect, and its waters to refresh 
them, at the end, no less than 
at the beginning, of their long* 
wanderings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
water ; it is from Him that the 
Spirit flows (comp. John vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17 : ‘The 
Lord is “ the ” Spirit.’ For a si¬ 
milar interpretation see Gal. iv. 24, 
where by dWrjyopovfieva he ex¬ 
presses nearly the same idea as 
by 7TVEVpariKtic here; and for the 
sense of ttvev fiiar ikoc for ‘ typical,’ 
— 4 seen in the light of the Spirit,’ 
see Rev. xi. 8 (fjfnc KaXetrai 7rrfv- 

ftariKujQ a). 


For the traditional compari¬ 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21: Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock in 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2 ; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5. 1 Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there¬ 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.* 

yap, i. e. ‘We know that it is 
so, for this is the proof.’ Com¬ 
pare Luke vii. 47, 4 Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.* 

KarefTTpwQrfinav^ 4 their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 
sands of the desert.’ The word is 
taken from KaTEarpuaepy Numb, 
xiv. 16. For a similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6. railra Sc tvttoi. 4 In these 
things we may see our own mo¬ 
dels.’ tvttoq is generally used for 
a model as an example ; here, for a 
model as a ^warning. The parallel 
is drawn from such sins of the 
Israelites as most resembled those 
to which the Corinthians were 
liable. 

ETriOvfiir)Tcn: KitKwyy 4 desirous 
of evil tilings,’ probably a ge¬ 
neral phrase, ‘with your ap¬ 
petites set on evil rather than 
on good.’ If it has a more spe¬ 
cial allusion, it must be,-in the 
case of the Corinthians, to the 
idol-feasts, and of the Israelites, 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt and 
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elSoAokaTpat ywecrQe , Ka0d>s rive? avrtov, a cocrnep yeypanrai 
’EKaOtcrev 6 ka 05 (fxxyeiv Kal 7 neiv, Kal avicrr^crav nai^eiv. 
8 prjSeTTopvevcoiJLev, Ka0(t>sTW€<;avT<i>viTr6pv€vcrav Kal* enecrav 
c pua rj^epa etKocn Tpei<s ^tAiaSe?. 9 pirjSe €K7rei/)a£a)ju,ev rov 
d Kvpiov, Ka0a>s rive? avrcov enelpacrav Kal inro T(ov o<f)€(ov 
e anco\ ovto. 10 pirjhe yoyyv^ere, Ka0d>s ( rive? aural v iyoyyv- 

“ ws. b tire<rov. 0 ir /uia, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 

,l rbv Xpiarbv, KaOcbs Kal rives. 0 Laclim. Ed. 1. air<c\\vvro. r Kad&s Kai rtves. 

7 Neither r become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is 
written, ‘ the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 

8 play.’ Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed and fell in one day three and twenty thousand. 

9 Neither let us tempt * the Lord, as some of them 0 tempted 
10 and r perished by serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some 


the quails, Numbers xi. 4, 18, 
33. 

7. elS(i)\o\aTpcu, i. e. 4 by coun¬ 
tenancing or partaking in the rites 
attendant on the feasts.’ 

&cn rep ylypaizraiy i. e. 4 in the 
matter of the golden calfthe quo¬ 
tation is from Ex. xxxii. 6, in the 
very words of the LXX. 

TratXetr, 4 to dance,’ as in the 
heathen ceremonies, both of Syria 
and of Greece. 

8. 7ropi'£vit)fieyj i. e. 4 by joining 
in the licentious rites, which, es¬ 
pecially at Corinth, were blended 
with the worship of Venus.’ ' For 
this juxtaposition of the two, com¬ 
pare Acts xv, 29 ; and notes on 1 
Cor. vi. 12. 

hrvpvtvaav^ i. e. in the matter 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1—9, 
where, as well as in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the 
number is 24,000, not, as here, 
23,000. The variation must 
be referred to the original text 
of the Apostle, not to any subse¬ 
quent error or correction of 
the copyists, as they, if they 
altered it at all, would have been 
more likely to have altered in 


conformity with Numbers than 
against it. 

9. eK7rttpa^d)^ey rov icvptov , 4 Let 
us not tempt Christ by going to 
the verge of our Christian liberty,* 
as in the expression 4 tempting 
God 1 in Matt. iv. 7. 

Kvptot' (B. C.) &eov (A.) per¬ 
haps corrections of yjna-ov (D. 
E. F. G. II. I. K.) But Kvptov and 
■ypuTTov equally refer to Christ’s 
presence in the Old Testament, as 
implied in verse 4; Jude 5 ; Heb. 
xi. 26. And he here has the 
special reason for the thought, 
that he wishes to bring before 
the Corinthians (as in viii. 12), 
that it was against Christ, their 
loving Redeemer, that they sin¬ 
ned, in this abuse of their li¬ 
berty. 

K'aflwQ ru'ec kirtlpnaav. This 
would most naturally refer to 
Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. 
The destruction by serpents, how¬ 
ever, was on a later occasion, 
Numb. xxi. 6. 

yoyyv^ETEy i. e. 4 do not com¬ 
plain against the authority of 
Paul as an Apostle 1 (referring to 
the argument in ix. 1—10). 
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crav Kal anaiXovro in to tov okoOpevrov. 11 ra vra Si [navra] 
R TviTiK(ii<; (rvvefiatvov €K€LVOL<;,eypd(f>r) SiTrpb<zvov6eo , iav r r}p,o)v t 
€t? ou9 ra re\rj ro)v aldn'Oiv b K.aTrjVT'qK.ev. 12 ojctt€ o S okqiv 
ecnavai (ZkeneTCJ p.rj ne'crr). 13 7T€t/5acr/A09 vpas ovk elk^ev el 
pTjavdptoTnvos' 7n(TT6<;Si60e6<;,o<; ovk eacret v/xa9 neLpacrOrj- 
vai vnip o SvvacrBe, a\\a noLijaei critv rS Treipaerpto /cal rrjv 

‘ tvi ro» ffi/Wftui'Oi/. b Kar^vr-qrrfu, 


11 of tliem 0 murmured, and r perished by the destroyer. Now 
all these things happened unto them for r examples', and 
r it was 7 written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 

12 of the r ages are come. Wherefore let him that thinketh he 

13 standeth take heed lest he fall. There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as is common to man : r and God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make r the way to escape 


kyoyyvrrav , i. e. in the matter of 
Korah, where the judgment was a 
plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 

tov oXodpevrov, i. e. the De¬ 
stroying Angel — i the Angel of 
Death,’ from the LXX. trans¬ 
lation 6 oXodpEufovy Exod. xii. 
23. Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 50, 
where, by a reverse process, 
what is in Exod. xii. 23 called 
the ‘ Angel ’ is called the 1 pes¬ 
tilence.’ See also the Rabbis 
in Lightfoot. For a curious 
resemblance to the words and 
to the general sense of this 
passage, comp. Judith, viii. 25 
—27, where, as here, the Israel¬ 
ites are warned not to give way 
to their trials, because God tries 
them only as He tried their fathers 
(7 rEipai^Ei T//idg KaOa kqi tovq 
7rarEpaQ uyutv'). Thus far the 
Greek; but the Vulgate adds: 

‘ Illi autem cjui mutationes non 
susceperunt cum timore Domini, et 
impatientiam suam et improprium 
murmurationis suae contra Domi- 
num postularunt, exterminati sunt 
ab extej'minatore, et a serpentibus 
perierunt.’ 


11. tvttikQc is only used here in 
the New Testament, and hence 
perhaps the substitution of rv7roi 
in D. E. F. G. J. 

oweGciii'ov (plural) refers to the 
eventsinc?etoe7; kyptupr} (singular), 
to the record as a whole. 

‘ These events occurred histori¬ 
cally to them, but the record of 
them was made for us, who, far 
removed from them, have been 
overtaken by the last great days 
of the world’s existence 1 heirs of 
all the ages.’ 

ra TiXr) tu>v ntajutop, the same 
as awriXeia atutvog. Matt. xiii. 
39, the plural nominative re¬ 
sulting from the plural genitive, 
the plural of «t<l>e being here 
used, as elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Kart}vrriKEt'y 1 came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.’ 

12. ‘ Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian pri¬ 
vileges, as to think that he is 
above the danger of falling.' 
For other indications of pride 
and over-consciousness of supe- 
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eKfiacnv tov SvuacrOat "‘vTreveyK.t Xv. 14 Sio7rep, ayangToi 
pov, (jitvyere ai to Tqs elSoiXoXarpeia^. 

a vfias vntveyKsTi/. 


14 that ye may be able to bear 
flee from idolatry. 

riority in the Corinthian Church, 
compare i. 12, iv. 8, xiv. 36. 

13. He passes abruptly from 
a warning to an encouragement: 

‘ Let every one take heed lest 
he fall; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations ’ (avOpw- 
irtvogj 1 on a level with human 
powers’) ; ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.’ The pas¬ 
sage expresses (what we find 
often in the Psalms), that the 
faithfulness or justice of God, 
rather than His mercy, is the 
sure ground of hope. 

T))v eV/3ao-i^, ‘ the means of 

flight/ 

virEveyKelv refers to the whole 
sense of the passage : ‘You will 


it. Wherefore^ my 0 beloved. 


be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.’ 

14. This warning against ido¬ 
latry immediately following indi¬ 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘ You are indeed in great 
difficulties; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sins as those which overcame 
the Israelites; but still, by all 
the motives which I have laid 
before you, I conjure you by the 
love which I bear to you (dya- 
Tvr]Toi yaou), not merely to avoid 
the idol feasts for the sake of 
others, but to fly from them your¬ 
selves ; for to partake of them is, 
in fact, to partake of an idola¬ 
trous rite.’ 


ParA rn rase of Ciiap. IX. 1—X. 14. 

When I speak of the self-denial which I xoould exercise 
rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of what 
you know that I hear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you knoio the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking ivhich I undergo for 
your sakes, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo¬ 
stolic dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted, I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, have 
seen the Lord Jesus . I have, to you at least, given the most 
incontestable signs of my Apostle ship, by your conversion. And 
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therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme¬ 
diate kinsmen of Christ Himself; and this right I claim,first., 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting; to the planter of 
the vineyard, ivho eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep¬ 
herd, who supports himself on the milk of the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom ; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whose sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded; and this principle fully 
justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 
harvest which he has helped to produce. What is thus true of 

the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have soivn amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly ; and in claiming from you a maintenance in re¬ 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a 
reward the same in kind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
imperishable spiritual gifts . Nor, again, should I be claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all their pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right; but I decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer. 

Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I must 
again reassert my right ; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which it is my great mission to proclaim , 
and which by our Lord's own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
said just now, I have not used. And when I said it, remember 
that I said it not, as some would insinuate, with a view of ex¬ 
torting money from you by other means. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
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could induce me to forfeit the only merit 1 have. To proclaim 
the glad tidings on which my right is founded, is no merit in 
itself; it is the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve no more thanks than a slave who administers his master's 
property. A reward I have, it is true ; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what I say ; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the mass of the unbelieving 
tvorld, I accommodated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym¬ 
pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
I did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

I have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol¬ 
lection of the necessity of self-denial, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister in 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, not less eager or less severe ; and the 
enemy with whom I contend is my oivn body, which bears in the 
marks of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure Us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Red Sea, and in the shadoiv of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings; the 
rock which was no less than Christ. All alike were so favoured ; 

M 
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and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert . In their sins we. see the likeness of those to which 
we in these hitter days are tempted; the idolatrous rites, the 
sensuality of heathenism , the abuse of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed to superhuman difficulties, Godsjustice 
will always give an issue from your trials, if only you will avail 
yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to idolatry 
are great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 


The Apostle’s View of Teachers. 


In some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
The rin fr° m anc ^ ent history. The general principle is the 
ci pie main- same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
Phtlf by R e P u hli c > that all professions, the highest as well 
as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 
to the public good (evepysTi/cr)), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (^piadapvgTuaf). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself; 


and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of his time. They received pay 
The ex for their instruction ; he vehemently repudiated it. c So- 
ampleen- crates,’ says Mr. Grote, 1 * considered such a bargain 
Socnit by M less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 

all free choice as to persons or proceeding; and as¬ 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 


1 Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482; founded on Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 6. 
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honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.’ This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti¬ 
ment and the force of his argument. In an age or in a The reU 
society, where the minds of men are disposed readily to gious au- 
acquiesce, there is usually no authority greater than j hont y of 
that of an order of established teachers. But in a 
time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un¬ 
professional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a lay position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 


N 2 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


ArosTOLiCAL Communion. 

Tiie concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts; but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23 , 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro¬ 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the 
Eucharist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his 
own authority or example, but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with which they were all familiar 
as with an institution which belonged equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this 
passage is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the 
idol feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in 
Christian life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eu¬ 
charist. The reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by 
two arguments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23 , they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, * The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring before our minds the memorable night 
when He said, “ This is the new covenant in my blood, this is 
my body,” and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.’ 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 
original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 
before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the libation 
preceded the meal. 

The plural form ( evXoyovfiev , kXw^isv) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re- 
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quircd by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the ‘ communion ’ was a joint act of all, ‘Thecom- 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- muuion.’ 
sis ted, not in ‘ drinking ’ and c eating/ but in ‘ blessing the 
cup ’ and ‘ breaking the bread.’ This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew ‘ Amen ’ (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used in Acts ii. 46 (‘ they,’ i. e. the be¬ 
lievers generally, c breaking bread ’), and xx. 7 (‘ they came 
together to break bread ’), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 

‘ Communion ’ (/coivcovta) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi¬ 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as in i. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to ‘union with demons.’ But the especial allusion to the 
Eucharist, leads him to express this union in the stronger lan¬ 
guage ‘ communion of the blood . . . and of the body ... of 
Christ,’ as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50—56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘ You are one with Christ,’ 
he would say, ‘ because you are one with each other ; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.’ The thought is sug¬ 
gested to him: (1.) By the sense always latent in the word 
Koivwvia, not merely of a participation, but of a joint partici¬ 
pation ; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2.) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he pi'oceeds to the 
bread, or ‘loaf’ (such is the meaning of top aprov ), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions ; thus representing the idea, so frequent in the Apostle’s 
writings, of the one community, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p. 18) says that, ‘according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf’ (e7 ri 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAP. X. 15—18. 


eva aprov avnecrav), (3.) By the use of the word ‘Body ’ (<r<S fia) 
-TheBody of Christ. This, in St, Paul’s language, almost al- 
of Christ.’ wa y S means, not His literal corporeal frame, but that 
new body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole Christian society . Compare vi. 15, 
xii. 12, 27 ; Eph. i. 23, ii. 16, iv. 4, 16, v. 30; Col. i. 24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. iii. 21, ‘fashioned like unto 
His glorious body; ’ Col. i. 22, ‘ you . . . hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ; ’ and perhaps Bom. vii. 
4 , ‘ dead to the law by the body of Christ.’ 

This idea of the Apostle is somewhat different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. It has, however, 
found expression in the double meaning of the word ‘ com¬ 
munion,’ and in such Eucharistical services as the Second 
Prayer after the celebration of the Communion in the Church 
(f England: ‘We most heartily thank Thee. . .for that 
Thou dost assure us thereby . . . that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, lohich is the 
blessed company of all faithful people .’ Compare, for analogous 
expressions, Ignatius (ad Trail. 8): ‘ Faith which is the flesh 
of the Lord, Love which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ 
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15 cjs (jypovifJLOLS \eyo)' Kpware v/tets o <f>r)pu. 16 to iroTypLov 
T7/9 evXoyCas o tvXoyovpev, ov)(l KOWGiVLa* tov atpa T 09 toC 
XpiiTTov icrriv ; to v apiov ov KXaipev, ov)(l KOivaivia tov crco- 
paTOS TOV ^(piCTTOV i(TTLP ,* 17 OTl €19 CLpTOS, tv CTCti/Xa 01 7ToXXoi 
icrpep' oi yap TravTes 4k tov evo9 apTOv juere^o/xet'. 18 ^3Xe- 

a Lachm. Ed. 1 . Koivwvia itnlv tov alp. 


is, 16 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it not the communion 
17 of the body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, 
is and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. Bc- 


15. we (ppovl/joic, i. e. ‘in your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.’ Comp. i. 5, viii. 1, vptig, 
i. e. * you, as distinct from me.’ 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 

16. ‘The cup of blessing ’ occurs 
only here in the New Testament. 
It is in allusion to the fourth 
and most sacred cup at the Pas¬ 
chal feast, which was so called 
from the words pronounced over 
it: ‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, 
who has created the fruit of the 
vine.' (Lightfoot ad loc.) 

evXoyelr, as used in the LXX., 
is properly, ‘ to speak well of,’ 
hence ‘to praise,’ ‘to congra¬ 
tulate,’ and it may thus he ap¬ 
plied with equal propriety to 
God and to man. The Hebrew 
word yil, of which it is fre¬ 
quently a translation, means in 
the first instance ‘ to kneel,’ and 
hence its original application is, 
‘ to worship,’ or ‘ praise God ; ’ 
and its application to man is only 
secondary. tvXoy/a is used here, 
as in xiv. 16, and Matt. xxvi. 
2G (compare Luke xxii. 19), 
as equivalent to EvxaptvTia, the 
only difference being that evXo- 


yta expresses the form, and ev- 
XapttrWa the substance of the 
speech. The one is ‘ a blessing 
of God,’ the other, ‘ a thanks¬ 
giving to God.’ But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thanksgiving or 4 grace,’ the ob¬ 
ject so spoken of is consecrated 
to God’s service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5 : ovtfy tnr6j3XT)Tov pErct ev- 
\ap i <r t t a £ Xapfia vopEVOv' a y- 
t a £ e r a t yap Itci \6yov §eov teat 
ii'rev^Eujg. Ilcnce arises the ap¬ 
plication of the word to inani¬ 
mate objects, o EvXoyovpet'f ‘ over 
which we pronounce our bles¬ 
sing of God.’ So ‘ Pie blessed 
the loaves,’ Luke ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, ‘ He doth bless 
the sacrifice’ (1 Sam. ix. 13: 
evXoyel T))v §v<jtai' y LXX.), By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after¬ 
wards called by the name of 
‘ thanksgiving ’ or ‘ Eucharist.’ 
Comp. Justin, p. 93: tov 
piadEvrog aprov Kaio'tyov cat iicaroc 
. . . cat y rpo(pt) avri] tcaXtirai nap 

1)pL<VV EV^apifTTia. 

17, OTt . .,.01 TToXXoi EfTpEV. 

The argument is as though lie 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CIIAP. X. 19—21. 


7 rcre Tbv'lcrparjX Kara crapKa' *ov)( oi icrOiovres ra5 Overtax 
kolvqjvol tov dvcriacrTrjplov eicriv; [J tlovv <j>rjpi; otl €iSa>- 
\ 60 vt 6 v ti iurlv fj on b €i8(o\ov tl eariv; 20 aAA. or i a 


■ ,,{,^ 1 ' *> Transpose cfflwXov and ill<n\6dvr6v. 

hold Israel after the flesh: have not they which eat of the 
19 sacrifices r communion with the altar? Wliat say I then? 

that u wliat is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything or 
20 that the idol is anything?' r Nay, but that the things 


said, * In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to Ilis words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
the body of Christ by a still 
clearer argument. For what is 
the meaning of the one loaf with 
its several parts, except to set 
before us that one loaf and one 
body which we are collectively 7 
(ot 7roXXo/, see xii. 12.) For this 
is the meaning of that solemn 
act in which we all (ot 7ravr£c, 
not one or two only, but the 
whole society) partake, not of 
separate fragments, but of the 
one complete loaf (J.K tov svoq 
aprov). And this one body, 
which we thus prove ourselves 
to be by this act, is the body of 
Christ of which we partake in 
the Eucharist.' 

18. The practice of the Israel- 

Jewish * tes * S ^ ntro( l uce( l to bn- 
Sacrifices. F res3 u P on his readers, 
in a case more familiar 
to them than Grecian customs, 
the necessary connexion of all 
sacrificial feasts with the worship 
to which they belonged. 

£ Israel after the flesh ; ’ i. e. the 
Jews literally, as distinct from 
1 the Israel of God,’ Gal. vi. lfi. 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8, 9 (* the 
beggarly elements of the world ’), 
the Apostle speaks of the Jew¬ 
ish nation and system, as if, in 
comparison with the Christian 


society, they were nearly on a 
level with the Gentile nations 
and Pagan worship, much as we 
might now speak of the sacrifi¬ 
ces of the Mussulmans or Sama¬ 
ritans. The Jewish sacrifices of 
which he here speaks were not 
the sin-offerings (which were 
entirely consumed on the altar), 
but those called * peace-offer¬ 
ings ’ or i thank-offerings.' 

For the practice of eating the 
remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
viii. 31 ; Deuteron. xii. 18, xvi. 
11 . 

The somewhat harsh expres¬ 
sion ‘ have communion with the 
altar,’ seems to be substituted 
for what we should naturally 
have expected, ‘ with God; ’ 
partly in order to bring more 
vividly before them the con¬ 
nexion of the feasts with the 
altar from which they were 
taken, but chiefly because 1 com¬ 
munion with God ’ was too high 
a thought to be brought down 
to the level of the mere outward 
ceremonial of the fleshly Israel. 
For this substitution of words 
comp. viii. 2, ix. 17. 

19, 20. The suppressed con¬ 
clusion of the last verse would 
be, * So you by partaking of the 
heathen feasts partake of their 
worship.’ And this recalls the 
assertion in viii. 4, that the hea¬ 
then divinities had no real exist- 
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Ovovcnv SaLfiovLoig teal ov deal 9vovcriv } ov 9ik oj Se u/xas 
kolvcovovs TOiv SaipovLuv ylvecrdai. 21 ov 8vva<r9e TroTrjpiov 
KvpLov 7 Twew Kal iroTrjpiov Sat povioyv, ov 8vvacr9e t panels 

* &vet Ttk %8v 7j, baifioviois 8vct, «ai ov 0e£ * 

which they OA sacrifice, ‘they sacrifice to devils and not to 
Grod,’ and I would not that ye should have r communion with 
devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the 


ence. As though he said, * When 
I speak thus, do I contradict what 
I said before ? No; but what I 
say is this (a\V on),' As in 
viii. 4 he had said that what¬ 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
of Christians about the 
The hea- f a ] se divinities, still to 
‘Demons!* 8 the heathen they had 
a real existence. And 
in proof of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxii. 


17, tOvaav haifiovtotg kui ov $£w. 
From this passage his meaning 
has often been taken to be that, 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, &c., were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 
spirits who, under those names, 
or in the. general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
xevi. 5, iravTig ol $eol rwv edi wv 
haifiovia.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de¬ 
claration in viii. 4, reiterated 
here in verse 19, of the utter 
non-existence of the heathen 
divinities, renders it safer to un¬ 
derstand him as saying that in 
the mind of the heathen sacri¬ 
fices, whatever Christians might 


think, the sacrifices were really 
made to those whom the Old 
Testament called Saifiuvia. It 
is in fact a play on the word 
Saifiovtov . The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
passage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 
a general word for ‘ Divinity,’ 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom alone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni¬ 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
1 evil demons,’ although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically 4 Satan,’ or 1 The 
Devil.* It is by a union of 
these two meanings that the 
sense of the passage is produced. 
* The words of Deut. xxxii. 17 
truly describe their state, for 
even according to their own 
confession, although in a dif¬ 
ferent sense, they sacrifice to 
demons.’ A similar play on the 
same word, although for a dif¬ 
ferent object, occurs in the Apo¬ 
logy of Socrates, where he de¬ 
fends himself against the charge 
of atheism, on the ground that 
he believed in a demon (3at/jo- 
viov) ; and that demons (?ut/*t5- 
via) being sons of gods (Setui' 
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KVpLOV fJL€T€)(eiV KOLl TpOL7T€%7)S ScLLfJiOVlOV* 22 rj TTapatjrjkovpGV 
tqv Kvpiov; prj Icr^yporepoL a vtov Zcrpiv ; 

2S IIdpTa * Z£e<TTLV, aXK' ov navra <rvp<f)€pei ■ iravra a Z£- 

• Add fwl. 

22 table of devils. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we 
mightier than He ? 

23 All things are r in my power', but all things are not - r pro- 


Tra/Sfc), he must therefore be 
acknowledged to believe in the 
gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading; but none important, 
except that Marcion read on lepo- 
Ovtov Tt ioTiv y eidiiiXofivT-bv tl 
iernv ; an alteration apparently 
made in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices (feprifli/ra) on the same 
level as heathen (ei^wAdGvra). 

21. He now turns to the practi¬ 
cal conclusion that there is a real 
incompatibility between Christi¬ 
anity and partaking in the sa¬ 
crificial feasts as such. ‘ The 
cup of demons’ is the bowl 
(Kpartjfi) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 

‘ The table of demons ’ may 
either be the table ior the meal 
following upon the sacrifice! or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, aa in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 11.) The phrase 
rpa-rre^a rip haipoviy occurs in Isa. 
lxv. 11 (LXX.). ‘The table of 
the Lord, 1 as distinct from ‘ the 
cup of the Lord,’ is the table 
on which the bread is 
‘TheLord’s placed. The use of 
Table.’ the word agrees with 
the description of the 
actual ceremony in xi, 20—34 ; 
the Lord’s Table being the natu¬ 


ral accompaniment of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is heightened, 
and in part suggested, by the re¬ 
collection that one of Christ’s pe¬ 
culiar works was the casting out 
of demons. 

22 . y Trapa^yXovpev ror Kvpiov] 
1 Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger ? Surely we are not 
stronger than He V The words 
are a continuation of the same 
quotation in Deut. xxxii. 17—21, 
as that from which the words 
of verse 20 are taken: kcu tide 
Kvpiog /cat e%r]\(i)(T£ ... mi eI-ttep . .. 
Avrot TrapeiyXuKTdv pe ek ov <&£&>, 
7r apu)£vydv pe ev TO~tg tiSwXoic 

avrwv (comp, also Baruch iv. 7, 
8). There is the same play 
upon Kvptog here, as upon Scupo- 
via in 19 : ‘ Shall we provoke 

the jealous Lord who has in the 
Law denounced idolatry, by mix¬ 
ing His cup and His table with 
that of devils ? * 

For this identification of Christ 
with 1 the Lord ’ of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, comp, verses 4 and 9. 

The expression 7rapa(y\ovpep 
is taken from the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large 
portions of the O. T., especially 
Hosea and Ezekiel. The strength 
of the expression would seem to 
indicate that they had conceived 
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io-rtv , ahX ov navTa olKoSopel. 24 pr )Sets to eaurov ^ ijtcitgj , 
aXXa to rov erepov. a 2o 7ra^ to paKeWco naiXovpevov 
icrdUrefxiqhkv avaKpLVovTes&LaTrjvcrweih^cnv' 26 Tou h KvpCov 
yap i] yfj Kal to Tr\r)pa)pa avrrjs* 27 et Vis /caXet vfias tg^ 

" Add eVaoros. b tou y&p K vplov. c $€ ns. 

fitable: all things are r in my power', but all things edify not. 

24 Let no r one seek his own, but oA r that which is another’s. What- 

25 soever is sold in the shambles, that eat, r not asking a ques- 

26 tions' for conscience sake : for ‘ the earth is the Lord’s, and the 

27 fulness thereof.’ If any of them that believe not bid you to 


a Gr. 

the possibility of celebrating the 
Eucharist at an idol feast. Com¬ 
pare xi. 30, where in speaking of 
a similar subject he alludes to the 
judgments provoked by it. 

23. The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
stand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
had been dropped since ix. 23. 
But the allusions to the Eucha¬ 
rist in verses 26, 28, 30, still fur¬ 
nish a thread of connexion. Here, 
as in vi. 12, an impassioned ap¬ 
peal of the Apostle, expressing 
the contrariety between the pro¬ 
fession of Christians and the 
practice of heathenism, is broken 
off by what seem to be the words 
of an objector, 4 all things are 
lawful,’ which St. Paul takes up, 
adopts as his own, and proceeds 
to justify and moderate. The 
first qualification, ‘ all things are 
not expedient,’ is the same as in 
vi. 12. The second ‘ all things 
edify not ’ (olKodofit'i), is peculiar 
to this passage, and is used in 
reference to the argument al¬ 
ready begun in viii. 2. * This 

indifference about idol feasts does 
not, as you suppose, advance a 


judging. 

man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness; it may tend only to re¬ 
tard him.’ Comp. viii. 10. 

24. * Every man’s actions af¬ 
fect his neighbour’s welfare as 
well as his own.’ 

25. Now follow the practical 
rules; and first, the concessions to 
latitude. 

judiceXXov, a Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to explain the 
Greek word KpewTrwXivv. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, pTnptt. 

fjLvhev avcucpivovTiQ, ‘asking no 
questions, whether the food is 
or is not from the flesh of vic¬ 
tims.’ 

Bid ri)v avvtt}nr}<ni/y ‘ because 
of the religious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your¬ 
selves or in others.’ 

26. ‘ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ from Ps. 
xxiv. 1, was the common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetstein, ad loc.)\ 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 

‘ This, therefore, is not incon¬ 
sistent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.’ 

tov Kvplov } used ambiguously 
for ‘ Christ,’ and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

ro TrXriptDfiaj i. e. ‘ that which 
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aTTLO m TO)v teal fle'Xere iroptvecrOai, nav to TrapaTiffepevovvpiv 
icrdiere prjSev avaKpivovTts Sta tt ) v crvveih’qcriv. 

T15 vpiv €177-77 Tovro a LCpoOvTOV icrTLV, pr) €CT0l€T€ Si €K€LVOV 
tov prjvvcravTa /cal ttjv <TVveL8r)<TUs. h 29 owciStjo’ij' Se Xeya/ 
ov^l T 7 }v eavrov, aXXa ttjv tov erepov, iva ti yap 77 eXeu- 
Otpia pov Kpwera 1 in to aXXrjs oweiSTjcrecos; 30 €i c eya> ^a/nri 

* tltiuKievrov. b Add tov ycip K vplou ij yij fcal rb ir \-rjpupa auiTjs. 0 « Si. 


a feast and ye r desire to go, whatsoever is set before you 
eat, r not asking questions for conscience sake. But if any 

29 r one say to you ( this is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat 
not for his sake that shewed it and for conscience sake. 

29 oK Conscience I say not thine own, but r that of the other. 

30 For why is my liberty judged by r another conscience ? oA If I 
by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 


fills it. 1 For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27. The invitation supposed 
is to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition of 
twv aivi(TTit)v comp. viii. 11, ix. 
10, xv. 19. 

SeXete, 4 are anxious to go.' 
This shows that the persons ad¬ 
dressed are the enlightened party. 

28. rig. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
cither a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger, UpoOurov (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, etSwXodi/roy (C. 
D. E. F. G. J. K.), a contempt¬ 
uous one. 

29. 30. Here follows a com¬ 
pressed dialogue, like Rom. iii. 
1—8. St. Paul says, * By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.’ To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
* Why, what is this (iva rt yap) ? 
What is the reason that my liberty 
is to be condemned by a scruple 
in which I have no concern ? If 


I eat with a grateful thanks¬ 
giving, why am I to be exposed to 
calumny for a meal for ‘ Why is 
which I give thanks ? ’ my liberty 
To this St. Paul re- judged?’ 
turns no direct answer, but 
turns it off abruptly with the 
general conclusion in verse 31 : 
4 If you give thanks to God for 
what you do, remember that 
every act, even in eating and 
drinking, must be done to His 
glory, and if to His glory, then 
without offence to any.’ As in 
Rom. iii. 1—8, instead of an¬ 
swering the objector, he ab¬ 
ruptly, and as if still continuing 
the objector's sentence, says, 
4 whose condemnation is just.’ 
The abrupt introduction of the 
words of the opponent may be 
explained by the supposition that 
he is quoting the words of the 
Corinthian letter, as in vi. 12, 
vii. 1, viii. 1, x. 23, xi. 2. Com¬ 
pare Rom. xiv. 8, where, after 
stating the indifference of days 
and of meats, he concludes, 4 Whe¬ 
ther therefore we live or die, we 
are the Lord’s.’ 

Kptvtratf 4 is brought under 
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/actc^cd, tl fi\a<T<f>r)povpai virep ov iyco ; 31 etre 

ovv iaOUre ctre 7 river e etre tl 7 roieZre, rravra els So£av 0eov 
7rotetre. 32 aTrpocrKOTroi 3 Acal’louSaxois ylve<j0e Kal EWr)(riv 
Kal rrj iKKXyjcrLa rod 0eov } 33 kcl0q)S Kayco rravra 7 racriv 
apecrKQ), prj t?)Ta)v to epavrov b <rvp<j)opov, aWa to ro>v 
7 ToWtov, iva cra)0<2cr«'. XI. 1 pipy]ral pov ylvecr0e i Ka0o)S 
KayO) ^pLCTTOV* 

“ ytvei7$€ ’IouSa/ots. b ai>fi<pcpov. 

31 which / give thanks ? Whether therefore ye eat or drink 

32 or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give none 
offence, neither to 0 Jews nor 0 r Greeks, nor to the church 

33 of God, even as I please all in all things, not seeking mine 
own profit, but r that of r the many, that they may be 

1 saved, xi. Be ye followers of me, even as /also am of Christ. 


judgment,’ with an allusion to 
avaKptvovTEQ inverses 25, 27. 

Xaptrt, ‘ by grace,’ and £ vx a p L ~ 
ffrw, ‘I give thanks,’ seem to re¬ 
fer to the Eucharistic blessing, as 
in 26, and to imply that it accom¬ 
panied the social meal. Com¬ 
pare ver. 31, illustrated by Col. 
iii. 17 : ‘ Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, (jiving thanks 
to God and the 

Father by Him.’ 

fiXcKTtynfiovfiat, 1 misrepresent¬ 
ed.’ Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 
xiv. 16. 

31, 32. ‘ To the glory of God,’ 
i. e. ‘ so that God may 
receive praise (comp, 
vi. 20; Matt. v. 16) 
from your acts being 
such as to cause no of¬ 
fence, either to Jews, as shrink¬ 
ing from the heathen sacrifices; 
or to Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.’ 


‘ Eating 
and drink¬ 
ing to the 
glory of 
God.’ 


eadleiv /cal tt ieiv, is used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mus¬ 
sulmans, every act was per¬ 
formed ‘ in the name of God.’ 
The peculiarity of the Apostolic 
precept seems to be that it points 
out how every meal may in reality 
be eaten to the glory of God; 
namely, by consideration for the 
feelings of others. Epictetus, on 
being asked how anyone could 
eat so as to please God, answered, 

1 By eating justly, temperately, 
and thankfully.’ 

ctpttjKu) of itself has (like ap£- 
vkoq) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

twv 7roX\<i)v, not * many ; ’ 
but 1 the many,’ the whole mass 
with whom he had to deal. 

XI. 1. He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1—16, 
and to the example of Christ, as 
in viii. 11. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. X. 15—XI. 1. 

You m ust keep yourselves distinct from acts of idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
made to the Eucharist suyyests an additional reason for doiny so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that 
when we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but 
of our sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has 
taught us, in partaking of His blood; yet more, when we join 
in breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body ; for the 
very meaning of that joint act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
is the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. It now remains, on the other hand, 
to point out hoiv closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their Ivors hip. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
rvith the altar, on which the victims are killed, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
false divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it is manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, it is an insult to His majesty; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power . 

The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
not to things inward but outward, are absolutely indifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications: 
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(1.) That the welfare of the whole Christian man must he 
attended to, (2.) That advance in Christian holiness must 
not he impeded, whether in ourselves or in others; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves . 

The practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
feasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that it is part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain . The thankful enjoyment of all 
GocCs gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when it offends the religious scruples of others . 
In every meal, and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God . This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare either 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for its solemn meals in 
the presence of God . This is my own conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is what I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as 1 imitate the self- 
sacrifice of Christ Himself 


The Apostle’s View of Things Indifferent and of Self-denial. 

In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement of 
the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 

(1.) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of c things in- Contro- 
different,’ discussed in Rom. xiv. . 1—xv. 13. It vers y re¬ 
exhibits the Apostle’s treatment of the difficulties ^thingsm- 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into different.’ 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 
the chief point around which this controversy settled, was the 
sacrificial feasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
collision had become more general, and when the earlier A 
difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, heathen 
either by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- sacr ^ ccs J 
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sidonee of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
hcfithen related rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
nmuse- or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
inputs; t ] ic two celebrated treatises ‘ De Spectaculis,’ and 


‘ De Corona Militia.’ In a yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian 
M-rular Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits, older controversy, in the question whether amusements 
or practices which belong to heathen times, orto the more secular 
course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as profane. 


The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision the case is clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
in their time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
lly the had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to idols, St. Paul 


declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution ; that, unless 
expressly asserted to be a religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 


of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, * The 
bath was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.’ 


But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris¬ 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
l>y Ter- rated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision, 
lullian, < Loca non contaminant, sed quse hunt in locis,’ was 
the verdict with which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 


question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
by Grn- g 0I 7 Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
gory, destroy, but to Christianize, every heathen building and 

every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s well-known 
- saying, when he adapted profane tunes to sacred songs, 
y ’ is but an expression of the common sense of Chris¬ 


tendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spectacles 
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of the amphitheatre, it was not on account of their idolatrous 
rites, hut of their cruelty. If the licentious and superstitious 
parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the conversion and 
of the Empire, the great mass of its usages has been Christcn- 
rctained wherever any Christian ceremonial of any 
extent has been maintained. If a few ardent spirits 
have been, in later times, eager in denouncing as profane all 
secular arts and amusements, they have failed in producing any 
deep impression on the bulk of the Christian community, which 
has always been wont, often it may be with injustice, to regard 
their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2.) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, Union of 
especially in viii. 8, x. 23, 25, 26, 27. But the true 
moral greatness of this passage consists, not in- its g arc if 0 r 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- scruples, 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them¬ 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, e I 
will not eat meat whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.’ This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis¬ 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity;—‘ I have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ The third and last stage 
is summed up in the words, often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, * I “ bruise ” my 
body and bring it into “ slavery,” lest when I have preached to 
others I myself should be cc proved unworthy.” ’ 

Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s 

N 
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character can be found. Yet it must not be dissembled that, with 
many obvious and essential differences in their general 
of e character, the most striking likenesses are to be sought 
‘Soci. ty amongst the higher and better spirits of the ‘ Society 

of" of Jesus.’ In them, indeed, we look in vain for the 
Apostle’s devotion to truth and freedom, or his wide and com¬ 
prehensive view, which saw at a glance what was essential and 
what was insignificant; we see the elements of worldly or¬ 
ganisation and worldly statecraft, which, in his teaching, were 
almost entirely absent; even the very same fervour of love and 
self-denial, at a later age, must differ from what they were in 
their first youthful freshness in the first age of Christianity. 
Still it is to the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
that we ought to look, if we would 'wish in any degree to see 
translated visibly into flesh and blood, the self-denying versa¬ 
tility with which the Apostle, for no selfish object, but for the 
cause of Christ, c became all things to all men.’ He, it is 
true, was much which they were not: the other great characters 
of the sixteenth century exhibit the freeness and breadth of 
Christianity as these exhibit its fervour and tenderness ; in 
any case a mechanical copy of either him or them is im¬ 
possible. But it is not unimportant to ask how much and how 
little of his example are still applicable; how far reckless dis¬ 
regard of scruples is really inseparable from the one side of 
human character, or craft and submissive servility from the 
other ; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the ancient Greek 
or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united with the fixed 
conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth and freedom of 
the modern Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO TIIE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 
(continued). 

Worship and Assemblies. 

XI. 2-XIV. 40. 

The opening words of' this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows inxi. 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as in vii. 1, viii. 
1, he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu¬ 
ment, followed probably by questions. ‘ You claim “ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com¬ 
manded you; ” ’ to which he replies here, as in xi. 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon¬ 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attached in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. i m p 0rtance 
In the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter of dress in 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- the ancient 

o world 

ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race; 
in other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro¬ 
bably worn out before the first century of the Christian era, 
yet the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, 
points to the moral importance of deviations, however slight, 
from the national costume. 1 

Amongst the fashions of dress which admitted of no variation, 
was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacedaemon) re¬ 
tained in common with the Oriental nations gene- Head-dress of 
rally, of women always appearing in public with women - 
their heads covered (not, indeed, wdth a veil, but) with the 

1 See tlie notes of Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
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* ppplum,' or shawl, which they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public occasions threw over their heads like 
a hood. The Theban veil (Dieaiarch. Descr. Grasc. x.), and 
that of Tarsus (Dio Chrys. Orat. 1), are described as covering 
the whole face except the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. 
Great stress was laid by the later Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the women ; and though they were unveiled in the 
synagogues, this was because they were shut off from the men, 
and so in private. 1 The special covering here meant is described 
in xi. 15 as a mantle (jrEpilSoXaiov). This word, in the only 
other passage where it occurs in the New Testament (Heb. i. 12, 
from Ps. cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LXX. Ver¬ 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering -wrapt round the body, like hnft6\aiov> 
which is used indifferently for a f mantle,’ as in Judg. iv. 18 ; 
or for a ‘kerchief’ on the head, Ezek. xiii. 18; and so 
in Mark xiv. 72, iTriffaXcov ekXcuev probably signifies, ‘ he 
drew his mantle ’ (the Oriental hyke) * over his head, and 
began to weep.’ In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the ‘ peplum,’ which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in 6 Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities ’ 
(Peplum), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial 
chamber, and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast 
here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
m the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 Seo the Rabbis, quoted in Wetetein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 
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2 * Enatvoi Se vp a?, a on i ravra pov pipv'qcrde Kal KaOcos 
7 Tap€ 8 <oKa vplv Tas 7rapaSocret5 /care^ere. 3 deX<o Se vpas 
etSeVat on ttovtos avhpos rj K€(f>aXr) 6 xptcrros icrnv, kc- 
<f>akr} Se ywatKos 6 a vrjp, Ke<j>a\r) Se b [toS] xpurTOv 6 0eo9. 

* Add aSeAcpo/. b Omit tov. 


2 Now I praise you, oK that ye remember me in all things 
and keep the Commands as I Commanded them to you. 

3 But I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ, and the head of 0 woman is the man, and the head 


2. The words Trapc'duaja, tt apa- 

hufreiQj as applied to the 
‘ Tradi- teaching of the Apostles, 
tions.’ are use d for the com¬ 
munication sometimes of prac¬ 
tical regulations, as here, 2 Thess. 
iii. G, and Acts xvi. 4; some¬ 
times of facts, as in xi. 23, xv. 
3 ; sometimes of warnings, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 15. They corre¬ 
spond to 7rapayyf\Xw, 7rapayycXta, 
in classical Greek. The verb 
is well expressed by the Latin 
* trado,’ as in the phrase ‘ do- 
cendo, narrando, trado.' The 
word ‘ tradition,’ formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
‘ traditio,’ in its present sense 
implies * handing down orally 
from generation to generation,’ a 
meaning alien to passages like the 
present. Here the word is best 
expressed by 4 command ’ or 
‘communication;’ such ‘com¬ 
mand ’ being sometimes oral, 
sometimes written (2 Thess. ii. 
15), but always delivered, not 
‘ traditionally ’ through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3. 1 But I would have you 
know ’ (3tXu> Sc tyicic ei^crac, 
Se'Xw vfJLac ovk ctyi'oclv) is the 
usual formula by which he pre¬ 


faces an objection or a warning, 
x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Thess. iv. 13. 

The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the image being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 15, 
x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, not only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela¬ 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an ar¬ 
gument directly bearing on the 
practical question; as though he 
said, ‘ If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own ; it is the type or like¬ 
ness of her husband.’ The last 
words, explaining the relation of 
Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view „of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he is speaking. See iii. 23 ; 
and, for the general truth con¬ 
veyed in the expression, see xv. 
27. For the illustration of the 
relation of husband and wife by 
the relation of Christ and man, 
see Eph. v. 23. 
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4 7ra? avqp npocreu^opa^o^ rj irpo(f>r)Tev<i)v Kara K€<f>a\rj$ 
fyoyv Karaur^wei ttjv Kt<j>aXr)v avrov . b ira<r<i Sc yvvrj 
TrpQ<T€.vyop.einj rj 7 rpo<j)T)Tevov(ra olkotclkoXvitto) tq K€<f>aXy 

of Christ is God. Every man praying or prophesying 
a havin'? his head covered dishonoureth his head. But every 
5 woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head r unveiled 


In describing this tAth, av- 
dpwiroc would have been the 
natural word to use with refer¬ 
ence to Christ, as in xv. 45 ; 
but for the sake of the contrast 
with ‘ woman/ he has changed 
it to avtjp. (See note to verse 
9.) 

4. The practice of men pray¬ 
ing with covered heads is at¬ 
tacked, not because any such pe¬ 
culiar custom existed at Corinth, 
but for the sake of illustrating 
the practice of the women. The 
Romans (see Servius ad fEn. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still ex¬ 
press reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the 
veil or * tallith.’ The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna¬ 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maiinonides for Jews in Ma¬ 
hometan countries. (Capellus ad 
loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul al¬ 
ludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but 
in worship. (See Macrob. Sat. 


i. 8, iii. 6, quoted by Grotiua 
on this passage.) The context 
implies that he is speaking only 
of public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag¬ 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. 4 Internally and spi¬ 
ritually there is no longer any 
distinction of sex; but viewed 
externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in¬ 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In 
like manner man, although one 
with the woman, is yet as the 
head, without which her exist¬ 
ence would be incomplete. And 
so (to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.’ 

Kara Ke<f>a\ijg ($ci7. rt : so 

Esther vi. 12, LXX.) : 4 He 

dishonours his head.’ Both the 
literal and the metaphorical sense 
are included. 4 He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14) : 
and thereby Christ, who is bis 
spiritual Head.’ The bead, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
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KaTaicrxyvei rrjv Ke<j>a\r)v a a vtt}s. ev yap icrnv Kal to avTo 
rfj i^vprjptvr}. G d yap ov KaTaKakvrrTeTai yvvrj , Kal /cet- 
pacrOco • d Se a laxpov yvvaiKL to KdpacrOai rj £vpacrQai , 
KaTaKakvnTecrOct). 7 dvrjp pkv yap ovk 6</>€t\et /cara/ca- 
XuTTTecr^ai a\rjv> eiKcov Kal Sofa 0€ov vnap^cju * 

b ^7 Se Sofa avSpos ecrriv. 8 ou yap earw avrjp €K yvv ai- 

* cayr/jy. b Om. 


dishonoureth her head. For that is even all one as if she were 
c shaven. For if the woman .be not r veiled, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, 

7 let her be r veiled. For a man indeed ought not to r veil his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of Grod ; but 

8 the woman is the glory of 0 man. For ° man is not of ° 


reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, as being the temple of the 
Spirit. 

5. For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian Church, 
see Acts ii. 18, xxi. 9. 

duaraicaXuTrroj may be ‘ bare¬ 
headed,’ or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
ch'aKEKaXvfAfiei'OQ) ‘ unveiled,’ 
probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for the 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Qua;st. Rom. c. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
Words a.7rapcu:a\vTrr<i) rrj K8(pa\rj 
are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin 1 aperto capite ’), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the heady and with the 
mention of the 7repi&6\aiov in 
verse 15. 

Here again, in the word 1 head ’ 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband’s as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 


Judaea, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as. 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Dent, 
xxi. 12 ; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc. f and Smith’s Classi¬ 
cal Dictionary, Coma and Vestalis). 

G. KEipaadaty 1 cropped or cut 
short.’ Zvpaadui, ‘shaved.’ 

7—9. is the resumption of the 
argument of verse 3, only that 
the relation to Christ is here 
dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, substituted for it. 
‘He is created in the image of 
God, and therefore is the reflex 
of the glory of God, “ being 
crowned with glory and honour, 
and having therefore dominion 
over the works of God” (Ps. viii. 
5, G ; Gen. i. 26) ; and he, there¬ 
fore, ought to have nothing on a 
head which represents so Divine 
a majesty, nothing on a counte¬ 
nance which reflects so Divine a 
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K05, aXXa yvprj dySpo?’ 9 kcu yap ovk cktlctOt^ avqp Sta 
Tyjv yvpaLKa } aXXa yvprj Sta top apopa, 10 Sia tovto o<f>e tXe 

n woman, but 0 woman of ° man: r for neither was 0 man 
in created for the woman, but ° woman for the man. For 


glory. (Compare for the last 
imago, 2 Cor. iii. 18.) But the 
woman is a reflex of the glory 
not of God, but of man ; he in¬ 
tercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance; as all his outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference 
to man. Hence we read in Gen. 
ii. 21, that the woman was “ taken 
out of the side of man,” and the 
reason of this (kul yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 


alone he had brought forward 
the contrast of the greatness of 
man. The general character of 
man, under the Hebrew name 
answering to avOpuiroc, on which 
the passage of Genesis dwells, 
is here, as in verse 3, merged in 
the word aW/p, which only ex¬ 
presses his relation to the woman. 

10. The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con¬ 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi- 


“ help meet for man,” when 44 it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.”’ (Gen. ii. 18.) The quo¬ 
tation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery is, as it were, left to shift 
for itself. Such is here the case 
with the word ‘ glory.’ Taken 
strictly, the woman is as much 
the image of God as the man; 
and the words in Gen. i. 26 are 
in the original addressed to male 
and female equally, under the 
common name of 4 Adam,’ or 
‘man.’ ‘God created man in 
Ilis own image, male and female 
created he them ’ (see Gen. i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v. 1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu¬ 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of eight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word ‘ image,’ and 
dwelling only on her subordina¬ 
tion to man, for the sake of which 


nation of the woman to the man. 
But in the difficulty of its several 
portions, it stands alone in the 
New Testament, unless perhaps 
we except Rev. xiii. 18, or Gal. 
iii. 20. Each part has its own 
peculiar obscurity. 

(I.) ‘ Power on her ^ 
head, ^overlap tirt tt/c hep head> , 
KE(pa\ijc. Ihe nume¬ 
rous conjectural emendations are: 
(1) E^ov^iayy a supposed Latin- 
ism, for 4 exuviae’ (2) e£ov- 
triavj a supposed derivative of 
4 a habit,’ or a mistrans¬ 
lation of ‘habitum,’ on the hy¬ 
pothesis that the Epistle was 
written in Latin. (3) tltovaa, 
4 when she goes out.’ (4) e£ 
ovaiae, 4 according to her nature.’ 
(5) HovotUy 4 the woman who is 
the glory of the man.' (6) tav- 
rriavy 1 a broad-brimmed Mace¬ 
donian hat.’ (7) A Greciscd 
form of the Hebrew word 1 ce- 


sooth,’ 4 casooi, 1 — 4 a covering.’ 

Rejecting all these conjec¬ 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that i^ovata is an 
unusual name for a ‘veil,’ or 
4 covering.’ Various approxi- 
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rj yvvrj i^ovcnav €}(€lv e>7rt Ke(j>a\rj<; Sta rovs ayye'Xovs. 
u 7r\rjp a ouT€ yvvrj^copl^ avSpo<;ovTe avrjp ^copls yvvauKos iv 

ft otfre avfyp x^pli yurniKb?, otfre yvv^ \(ap\s avtipbs. 

this cause ought the woman to have power on her head be- 
ti cause of the angels. Nevertheless neither is 0 tx woman 
without 0 man nor 0 man without ° woman' in the Lord: 


mations to such a sense have 
been discovered. In Arculphua, 
a. d. 700 (De Sanctis Locis) ; 
and in Paulus (Pand. Flor. iii. 
D.) a. d. 200, quoted in Colu- 
mesius’ Observationes Sacra;, p. 

22, the word 4 imperium * oc¬ 
curs amongst an enumeration of 
female ornaments. So ‘ impera ’ 
and 4 imperia ’ are used in Digest. 

23, 10, 34, 2, and 4 Regnum 1 is 
used for the imperial crown, from 
the time of Constantine down¬ 
wards (see Ducange in voce). In 
Hebrew, TT1 4 radid,’ which 
in Isa. iii. 23; Cant. v. 7, is 
used for a 4 veil/ is derived from 
the root •HI, nm < radad, ra- 
dah/ 4 to subdue.’ But the 
root from which 4 radid’ is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of ‘power/ but ‘of drawing out 
as over a surface 9 (as in 1 Kings 
vi. 32). In Greek the only in¬ 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word t£ovffta, is the 
phrase k^ovaiav rpr^wfiarog in 
Callistratus ('E^pdirfic', p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of 
the same work, expresses the 
form or quantity of the hair. 

Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centuries has been able to produce 
in illustration of the meaning of 
it,nv(Tuiy as a 4 veil.’ They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 


no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight con¬ 
firmation. It remains, therefore, to 
suppose that the Apostle uses the 
phrase to signify 4 the symbol of 
the man’s power over the woman, 
as expressed in the covering of 
the head.’ It is true that, over 
and above the harshness of the 
expression, there are several 
grave objections to this use of 
the word, klovata in these ear¬ 
lier Epistles (1 Cor, viii. 9, ix. 
4, 5, 12, 18; 2 Cor. x. 8, 
xiii. 10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 9) does not 
mean 4 dominion ’ but * right ’ or 
4 liberty.’ The phrase ( , kx ov<Tai ' 

Tpilc flaa i A £ i a c etti rfjg JCepciAi/C? 

Diod. Sic. i. 47—‘three king¬ 
doms/ i. e. 4 three crowns ’), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 
natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural when applied to 
the power exercised over that 
person by some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla¬ 
nation, it may be urged that 
ktovaia in the Gospels &nd later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
4 authority/ or 4 dominion/ that 
in one instance ‘ (k^ovmaadttffofiaty 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
being used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
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KvpLG.y 12 at(T 7 rep yap t) yvvrj £k tov av$po$, ovtcos kcll o 
awrjp 8ia Trjs ywaucos, ra Sc iraura eK tov 0€ov . 13 

12 for as the woman is of the man, even so is the man also 

13 by the woman; but all things of God. Judge in your- 


especially if the root of the He¬ 
brew word (a9 above mentioned) 
were present to the Apostle’s mind. 
For a similar instance of the Apo¬ 
stle’s recurrence to the root of 
the Hebrew words which he 
Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. Nor 
should we forget the Roman 
1 capitis diminutio ’ which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the ‘ confarreatio' So 
that the sense would then be: 

1 Because of this subordinate re¬ 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,’ in allusion 
to Gen. iii. 10, ‘ He shall rule 
over thee.’ Compare a similar 
allusion in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. ripj) (whether in 
the sense of ‘honour’ or ‘fine’) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
H1D3 ‘a covering’ ; and for a 
somewhat similar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23. 

‘Because (II.) Thus far the 
of the sentence, though harsh, 

Angels. would be complete in 
itself. But in the next words, 
in addition to the reason for the 
covering taken from subordi¬ 
nation to man, is introduced an¬ 
other reason, ‘ On account of the 
angels.’ Here again all the con¬ 
jectural emendations are to be 
rejected. As: (1) 3m rag dyc'Xac, 

‘ on account of the crowds.’ 
(2) dm roifQ aye Xai'oug, ‘ on ac¬ 
count of the men who crowded 
in.’ (3) dm rove civdpag, ‘on ac¬ 
count of the vulgar ’ or ‘the gaz¬ 
ing men.’ (4) dm roug cyyfXaordc, 

‘ on account of the mockers.’ 


(5) dm rijc dyytXi'ac, 4 through¬ 
out [the whole of] her [divine] 
message.' (6) did rove d^Xoug, 
‘ on account of the mobs.’ Also 
all the interpretations founded on 
peculiar uses of the word ctyyc- 
Xoug or dm : as, (1) ‘On account 
of the Bishops or rulers.’ (2) 
‘ On account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.’ (3) ‘ On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.’ (4) An 
adjuration ‘by the angels’ (dm 
for vi/). (,0) ‘ On account of 

divorces ’ — as a translation of 
the Latin term ‘nunlius’ for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, there¬ 
fore, to take the words in their 
obvious sense, ‘ on account of 
the angels.’ In part, the intro¬ 
duction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief im¬ 
plied in early Christian writers 
(Tert. de Orat. c. 12 ; Orig. c. 
Cels. v. 233 ; Apost. Const, viii. 
4) that the angels were in a 
special manner present at Chris¬ 
tian worship; and that the wo¬ 
men were to veil their heads in 
imitation of them, as they (Isai. 
vi. 3) veiled their faces in the 
presence of God. 

But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words did rovro requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allusion 
than this to the duty of the woman's 
subordination to man, which is the 
main subject of the sentence. The 
following train of thought, though 
beset with difficulties, may render 
the introduction of the words 
more intelligible. The Apostle 
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vpiv aurot? Kpivart' npenov icrrlv yvvaiKa aKaTaKaXvnTov 
T<p 0ecp 7Tpocrev)(ecr9aL ; 14a oiSe^ <f>vcns avTrj StSacr/cet vpas, 

a "H ouSe out$j r) <pv<ris. 

selves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God r un- 
14 veiled? Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a 


had dwelt on the necessity of this 
subordination, as shown in all 
the passages in the early chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, where the rela¬ 
tion of the sexes is described, 
viz. Gen. i. 26, ii. 18, 23, iii. 16. 
The mention of these passages 
may have carried on his thoughts 
to the next and only kindred 
passage in Gen. vi. 2, 4, in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—in the version of the 
LXX. the angels , oi dyyfXot. In 
this case the sense would be ‘In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins that 
tire woman-ought not to part with 
the sign that she is subject, not 
to them, but to her husband. 
The authority of the husband is, 
as it were, enthroned visibly 
upon her head, in token that she 
belongs to him alone, and that 
she owes no allegiance to any one 
besides, not even to the angels 
who stand before the throne of 
God.’ The ‘fall of the Angels’ 
thus spoken of is the same as 
that indicated in Jude 6, 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, where the context shows 
that the fall there intended is 
supposed to be at the time not of 
the creation, but of the Deluge, 
not from pride but lust. The 
connexion of this text with the 
veil or head-dress is illustrated 
by earlier Christian writers. The 
apocryphal work called the Tes¬ 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 


speaks of the watchers (kypriyo- 
poi) before the Flood being at¬ 
tracted by the women adorning 
their heads and faces; a prac¬ 
tice which, it is said, they pursue 
because they have not authority 
(kiovaiav) or power over man. 
(Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V. T. i. 520.) 
In Tertullian the thought occurs 
repeatedly. See De Orat. c. 22, 
‘ Propter Angelos ait velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
filias hominum desciverunt a 
Deo ; * De Virg. vel. 7, ‘ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et coelo excidisse propter 
concupiscen tiam fornicatorum.' 
In the Eastern world generally 
there are traces of the same be¬ 
lief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
said by Eabbi Simeon, ‘ If a 
woman’s head (or hair) is un¬ 
covered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every¬ 
thing in the house.’ (Wetstein 
ad loc.) A strange story is 
contained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
‘ Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first vision, “ If the 
Angel appears, let me know.” 
Gabriel again appeared, and he 
said to her, “ I see him.” She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
“ Seest thou him still ? ” He an¬ 
swered, “Yes.” Then she said, 
“ Turn, and lie on my bosom.” 
When he had so done, she asked 
again, “ Seest thou him ? ” He 
answered, “Yes.” Then she took 
her veil from her head, and asked, 
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on airqp jxev £av Kopa, ari/xi'a a vtw icrnv , l5 yvvq Se tav 
15 man have long hair, it is a shame unto him, but that if a 


“ Sccst thou him still ? ” This 
time he answered, “No.” Then 
she said, “ By God, it .is true, it 
is true ; it was an angel, and not a 
devil.’” On this story the Arabian 
biographer remarks : 4 IChadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the face 
of an unveiled woman, whilst a 
devil would bear it well.’ (Weil’s 
Mohamed der Prophet, p. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
rout; dyyikovs be so taken, 
the word etovatav might be un¬ 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself) 
as the sign of the power or dig¬ 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protecting her from the intru¬ 
sion of spirits, whether good or 
evil. In that case compare its 
use in vii. 37 : IZovatav nepl 

tov ich’ou SeXi'ifiaroQ. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
Connexion train ofargument, other- 
with con- wise simple, should be 
text - thus abruptly interrupt¬ 

ed by allusions difficult in them¬ 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to be 
that he w T as led by a train of as¬ 
sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu¬ 
sion in 2 Tliess. ii. 5, 6, 4 Re¬ 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things ? And now ye know what 
withholdletli) &c. An argument 
in their letter, a conversation, a 
custom to which he had before al¬ 
luded, would account not only for 
the introduction of the passage, but 
for allusions which, as addressed 


merely to a local or transitory oc¬ 
casion, might well be couched in 
terms so obscure as to forbid in 
effect, if not in design, any certain 
or permanent inference from them 
for future ages. The difficulty of 
the text is, in fact, the safeguard 
against its misuse. 

11. A qualification of verse 9, 
4 Although there is this subordi¬ 
nation, yet in their communion 
with Christ each is necessary to 
the other, and both are subordi¬ 
nate to God.’ 

7rX^y, 4 only.’ tv Kvplwy as we 
should say, 4 in Christianity.’ 

12. Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 

U Seov. For the climax com¬ 
pare iii. 23. 

14. A short summary of the 
argument, as in x. 15—18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com¬ 
mon sense. 


h (pvtTtc, nature, i. e. 4 the na¬ 
tural distinction of the long tresses 
of the woman.’ 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
bo strongly here. But at the 
time the Apostle wrote, 
the long hair in a man l j0r, g h air 
was regarded as a mark 0 m i 0n 
either of eileminacy or 
savage manners. Amongst the 
later Romans, especially after 
the year b. c. 300, the long locks 
by which their ancestors were 
distinguished were laid aside, 
and the derivation of 1 cresari- 
es,’ the hair of the male sex, 
from 4 credo,’ to cut, although 
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KOfia, 8 o£a a vrrj icrriu ; ort rj Kopr) avrl irepi/SoXaLov SeS o- 
tcu oLvrrj. 

woman have long hair, it is a glory to her ? for her hair is 
given her instead of a covering. 

etymologically false, is histori- and profligacy — Reticulumque 
cally true. And Juvenal speaks comis auratum ingentibus im- 
of the gathering-up of the thick plet, Sat. ii. 9G. In the East, 
tresses into a golden head-dress, men usually shave the whole 
as the last climax of effeminacy head, leaving only one long lock. 


Paraphrase of Ciiap. XI. 2—15. 

I now come to the regulations on particular subjects, which Haul 
down, and which on the whole you have well observed ; but there 
are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First, there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
their public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being is 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and control¬ 
ling power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is 
of the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. How, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the 
body; for this reason, the human race, the Christian society, 
and every member of each, is represented as part of Christ's 
body ; He being, as it were, the head from which they derive 
their intelligence, their dignity, their life. The head, there¬ 
fore, whether of male or female , is naturally invested with 
peculiar importance; and we cannot treat with indifference 
the customs which enjoin that when the man appears in public, 
and therefore in the public worship of God, his head, which 
represents his Divine Master, is not to be profaned by those 
artificial coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy 
of later times . In like manner the woman is to appear with 
her head, the symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that 
seemly covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has con¬ 
firmed by making a shaven head lhe mark of female infamy . 
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Even in the primeval records of the human race , in those 
solemn passages which speak of the first institution of the re¬ 
lations of the sexes 9 you will see the grounds of this distinction. 
There we read that\ whilst man represents the nature and the 
majesty of God f woman represents the majesty of her husband . 
It is from the uplifted open countenance , the f os sublime,’ of 
man] that God is to receive glory ; it is from the covered 
head and veiled face of woman created from his side , and 
for his companionship , that man is to receive glory. There¬ 
fore his authority is to be seen visibly resting on her head in 
the covering which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
beings who , as we read in those same primeval records , were 
the first to break through the sacred relation of man and 
wife, the first to entice her from that subjection to which God 
had appointed her. It is not meant that in Christianity 
either man or wife is independent of each other. Each by the 
very fact of their origin is dependent , one on the other , and both 
on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this ; it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature . 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by a 
man ivith long tresses of hair. Think of the glory in which a 
woman seems to be enveloped with her long hair flowing round 
her , the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which is 
thrown about her in imitation of it. 


The Apostle’s View of Social and National Distinctions. 


The practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ¬ 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
Actual be f° un( l a Christian place of worship with his head 
covered ; no female with hers uncovered. 1 What was 
in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the 
Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re¬ 
straint on the first excitement of Christian converts, 

1 Holland is an exception. In their heads during the Psalmody only. 
Dutch congregations, men uncover See Ludovicus Capelfus on xi. 4. 


effect of 
the Apo¬ 
stle’s re¬ 
commen¬ 
dation. 
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is now observed in countries to which the details of Greek 
society are wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild 
fanaticism are the last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. 
It is instructive to witness this instance of unconscious obedi¬ 
ence to the incidental recommendation of one who then felt 
himself called upon to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate 
argument, which has in its turn afforded, by two obscure ex¬ 
pressions (xi. 10), an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 
of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological and 
antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolic rule. The first is the asser- Principles 
tion that Christianity does not directly affect the social involved: 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected ofHie 
it, is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- sexes not 
cicty in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to ^cted by 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part, at least, Christian- 
owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian ity> 
character, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that c in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.’ 1 But here, as in the case ot 
slavery, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo¬ 
lution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis¬ 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announce¬ 
ment of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself 
across its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress 
the first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian 
prophetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
colour of a flag has been known to turn the tide of human re¬ 
volution. The rejection of the Grecian head-dress may be 
considered as the triumph of Apostolical order over fanatical 
anarchy. 

And this brings us to the second point worthy of note in this 
advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by the Apostle 


1 Gal. iii. 28. 
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to what might he thought merely a local or national fashion. 
•_> Sanction In this instance it resulted in great measure from the 
of legal importance then attached to the outward manifesta- 
0 on; 7 " tions of character in costume; 1 and the same may 
osiers. |)0 said of the allusions to dress in other parts of 
the Epistles . 2 But it is also remarkable as showing how com¬ 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appeal’s, a merely Grecian custom; belonging in part, in¬ 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
he felt that it ought as fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must* remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only exist 
inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 

the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world into communion with Christ, there was no custom so 
trivial—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of women to society 
in general—that did not recall to his mind their common rela¬ 
tion to Christ and to God. 

1 Sec Notes on verses 3, 5, 14. 

See xii. 23 j 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 3; James ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continued). 

DlSrUTES IN THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 

Loud’s Supper. 

XI. 16—34. 

In order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist in 
the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of the 
practice may be taken as a type of the rest. f They continued 
daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), and break¬ 
ing bread from house to house (fcX&nrfa re /car’ oitcon apron), did 
eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, praising God 
and having favour with all the people/ Acts ii. 46. That 
this has reference to the Communion is clear from the emphatic 
expression of * breaking bread,’ repeated from verse 42: 

£ They “ were attending ” on the Apostles’ “ teaching,” fellow¬ 
ship, and breaking of bread, and prayers,’ where the insertion of 
the expression between two directly religious acts, clearly indi¬ 
cates that it has itself a religious character. f Breaking bread ’ 
would be obviously insufficient to describe a common meal; 
whereas, if we suppose it to have been the chief act of the 
Eucharistic Supper, and to have been in fact its earliest name, 
we can understand how it was used to express the whole ordi¬ 
nance. Compare the recurrence of the same words ( apron 
EfcXaaev) at the opening of each of the four accounts of the insti¬ 
tution, and in the allusion to it in x. 16 (ron apron or /c\cop,£o). 
From this account, then, we gather two things: (I) That it 
was an act of religious worship; the expression of Christian 
devotion in private, as the Temple service was the expres¬ 
sion of general devotion in public. (2) That it was in 
some manner either directly connected with or a part of a 
common daily meal. The words i daily ’ (/ca0’ r)p,£pan), ( in 
their private houses ’ (/caT’ ol/cov ), £ partook of their food ’ 
(p£re\dpf3avov rrjs rpo<j> ?}?), conjointly taken, admit of no other 
interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that f the disciples 
came together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break 

o 
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bread* Ilcrc again the mention of the first day of the week 
(compare 1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious cha¬ 
racter in the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all 
the accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal ; 
the lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from 
midnight till the break of day; the long conversations (o,tu- 
\jjcra 9 not. having yet acquired its historical sense of ‘ preach¬ 
ing ’); the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is 
immediately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s depar¬ 
ture— KXaa-as aprov teal yevadfievos. . . . ovtcos &grj\0ev 9 where 
yevaapsvos implies not merely * eaten,’ but * made a meal ’ 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiv. 24). 

More doubtful, perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvii. 35, which relates how on board 
the ship St. Paul ‘ took bread , and gave thanks to God: and 
when he had broken it , he began to eat. And then were they 
all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.’ That 
this was an ordinary meal is obvious ; and as a great proportion 
of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in the same 
sense as in the two previous passages, regarded as a full cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the words of 
the first institution could hardly have occurred, without intend¬ 
ing to imply that there was at least a pointed reference to it in 
the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament arc 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16—22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen libations, the main argument implies, as in the Acts, 
that the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony ; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, ‘ the body of Christ.’ In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not * the altar of demons,’ the ‘ altar of 
the Lord,’ but) ‘ the table of demons,’ ‘ the table of the Lord.’ 

So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 30_ 

c blessing,’«thanksgiving,’ indicate the thankful offering of the 
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heart to God* and c the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ’ ( fcocvcovla , x. 16) implies a solemn sense of identification 
with Christ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural expressions 
and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16, 17, 21) imply 
that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or two indivi¬ 
duals, or selected portions of the community, but the whole 
community of Christians as such, with all their imperfections 
and errors bore their part. And a comparison of x. 21 with 

x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to celebrate 
the * breaking of bread * in the act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there The Eu- 
presents substantially the same image. It is a social charist a, 
meal , where the hungry looked forward to satisfying supper * 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even to excess 
(xi. 21). It is a supper , that is, not merely a morsel of bread 
and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, or in the seclu¬ 
sion of an Eastern noon, but the regular substantial meal of 
the day; a supper (Sevnvov, xi. 20, 21) at the usual hour after 
the sun had set, and therefore in its time, as well as in its 
festive accompaniments, recalling ‘the night ’ (xi. 23) of the 
original institution, and agreeing with the account of the part¬ 
ing meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. Everything in outward 
form still continued as it was in the earliest recorded instance 
of its celebration, in Acts ii. 46. But the inward spirit of 
harmony, which, at that time, made it the natural expression of 
the feelings of ‘those who had all things in common* (Acts ii. 
44)—the exulting joy (arya\\la<ns) f the unoffending and un¬ 
offended simplicity (afaXoTgs), which would then have made 
disputes at such a moment impossible—had now begun to wax 
cold. The sacred meal, which seemed the most fitting expres¬ 
sion of the whole Christian life, where all things, f whether they 
ate or drank,* could be done ‘ to the glory of God,* seemed in 
danger of being swallowed up in worldly disputes of precedence 
or even of revelry. That these were the kind of disputes which 
the Apostle here attacks seems clear, both from the context of 
the passage, ‘ If any man seems to be contentious,* ‘ I hear 
that there are divisions,’ ‘parties* (xi. 16, 18, 19), ‘among 
you,’ and also from the specific allusions to such discords in 

xi. 21, 22, 33. But in what way they originated is difficult to 
perceive clearly. The most probable explanation seems to be, 
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that, as in a Greek dining-club 1 ( spavos ), it was often the 
practice for the richer members of the dub to supply the wants 
of the poorc#; so here the banquet, which was chiefly provided 
by the rich, was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at 
the same time as an expression of Christian unity. But this 
was not observed; the same distinctions of rank in the Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (ii. 1—4) protests to his 
j hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Grentile 

Church at Corinth ; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi. 21), alleging, in their 
defence, that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was 
intended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. viii. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom¬ 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
iii. 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the sup¬ 
per ; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the ori¬ 
ginal institution, impresses upon them the danger they incurred 
by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order of the 
assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, so empha¬ 
tically alluded to in x. 16—22, of partaking in one and the 
same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered impossible. 
The practice mentioned by Irenaeus (Fragm. Venice ed. vol. ii. 
p. 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as oblations, was 
probably a vestige of the original Christian practice of placing 
all the food that was brought on the common public table, and 
then partaking of it—a practice here urged by the Apostle, in 
opposition to the heathen custom of the Corinthians. 2 


1 See Boeckh’s Public Economy of 
Athens, i. 264. 

2 See the remarks of Mr. Blakcs- 


ley, in his t Praelectio Academica in 
Scholis Cantabrigiensibus habita/ 
1849. ° 1 
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Disputes in tiie Public Assemblies, and especially at the 
Loud’s Supper. 

16 El Se ns S OKet <j>L\6veiK0<5 elvai, rjpelg Toiavvqv crvv - 
rjOtiav ovk zv> ouSe at e/ocX^crtat rou 0€oO. 17 tovto Se 
TrapayyeWoj* ovk hraivuiv oti ovk eU to Kpeio-crov aXX* eU 
to rj(Tcrov avvep^ecrOe. 18 7 rpajroi' pkv yap crvvepyopivoiv 
vpcov eV b iKKXrjcTLa aKovct) crvuxfiaTa Iv vplv virdp^eiv, KaX 
pepog tl TTMjTevco. iJ oet yap /ecu aipecreig ev vpuv eivat, iva 

“ napayyiWuv ovk liraivu> . . . Kpilrrov . . . 5 \ttov. l> eV ttj. 


16 r Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 

17 custom, neither the churches of God. Now Hhis I declare, 
not praising you' that ye come together not for the better 

is but for the worse. For first of all when ye come together 
in the church I hear that there be divisions among you; and 
19 1 partly believe it. For there must be r sects among you, 


1G, 17. These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word <pt\6v£tKOQ points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12 ; and with this 
agrees the reading of tovto Se 
7rapayyc\X(j ovk hvatvwvy A.B.C 1 . 
F . G . instead of 7 T a pa yyiXXan' ovk 
£7 rcuvw, C 3 . D 3 . E. J. K. or 7rapay- 
yf'XXw, ovk €7r att ' w , D l . — ‘This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re¬ 
spect.’ 

oi/K.- hraii'wv refers apparently 
to the words in verse 2,—‘ I praise 
you generally, but not for this.’ 

(Twtp\EoQe refers to their meet¬ 
ings generally. 

Kpiit toov and rjoaov (both pro¬ 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in lvomaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian i) are apparently 


put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp, 
the repetition of 7rapd in verse 23. 

18. It would seem from the 
words 7 rpwTov fiiv, as well as from 
the stress laid upon the divisions 
in verses 1G—19, that he had 
intended to speak at length of 
them here, but had been inter¬ 
rupted by his wish to proceed at 
once to the question of the Lord’s 
Supper, and either did not resume 
it at all, leaving it amongst the 
subjects reserved fur future discus¬ 
sion in verse 34, or else resumed 
it in a different form in xii. 1. 

pipog Tt , i. e. (not merely * in 
part,’ but) ‘ in great part.’ See 
Thucyd. i. 23, vii. 30. 

ev eKK\r)<xt$ t, ‘in public assem¬ 
blies; 7 the article omitted as in 
English ‘ when you meet in as¬ 
sembly,’ i. e. ‘ assembly-wise.’ 

19. tupiffEic. The context shows 
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[*kou] oi hoKipoi <f>avepol yii>a>vT<u iv vplu. 20 <rvvep X op&a>v 
oirv ipuuv iirl to a vto ovk tuTiv KvpuiKOv Selirvov^ <f>ay€iv ' 
21 eVacTTO? yap to iSiov 8 einvov irpo\ap/3dvet. evr^ <j>ayeiv, 
Kal os pev nuuf, os Se peOvei. 22 PV yap oiKias ovk e^ere 

• Om. koi. 

that they which are approved may be made manifest among 

20 you. When ye come together therefore into one place, this 

21 is not to eat the Lord’s supper; for in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper, and one is hungry, and 

22 another is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat and 


‘Heresies’ that thU \* ™ erel 7 a “ 
aggravated form of 

oyiapara. 4 I believe that there 
are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (wit) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.’ The word 4 party ’ or 

1 sect ’ expresses both the more 
neutral sense in which it is usu¬ 
ally employed (Acts v. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxviii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc¬ 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 

2 Pet. ii. 1. Justin Martyr 
(Dial, cum Tryph. 35) attributes 
the words Eaovrai (r^iapara xal 
aipetTEtg to Christ. 

yap expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. 4 There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God’s provi¬ 
dence that there must be,’ Com¬ 
pare Matt, xviii. 7, 1 offences must 
needs come.’ 

20. tm to ai;ro = fipa, 1 at the 
same place and time.’ Comp. 
Acts i. 15, ii. 44, iii. 1. 

ovk Unv, *. 7 . X. 4 In your 
meetings there is no such thing 
as eating the Lord's Supper; 
for it is rather the case that 
each takes his own supper before 
another, as he cats ; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that whilst one has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 


drunk to intoxication the wine 
reserved for the end of the 
feast.’ 

Kvpiatcov ^tiirvov. Though the 
epithet is here used in contra* 
distinction to tStov, yet the adjec¬ 
tival form, as in KvptaKt] ifpipa 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it was 
already the fixed name of the in¬ 
stitution. 

21. kv rip <paytiv is 4 in the 
meal.’ For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. viii. 
11, ix. 10, xv. 19. 

The phrase 4 takes before ano¬ 
ther,* implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called 4 an ad¬ 
ministration of the supper.’ Com¬ 
pare the expression 4 the bread 
which we break' in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 3, speaks 
of this as the original practice, and 
notices the change in his own time. 

oq fiery 4 the poor man,’ oe c5e 
1 the rich man.* 

PeOvei. The use of this word 
in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be alwayB taken of intoxi¬ 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. See 
Matt. xxiv. 49 ; Acts ii. 15 ; 1 
Thess. v. 7. 

22, 23. ph yap utKlag ovk «x fre i 
4 Why surely ye are not without 
houses ! ’ 
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€19 to icrdiELV Kal irivew; rj 7779 e/cKX^cr^ rov deov Kara - 
< bpoveire , Kal /caraton/were tovs pr) evorras; Tt a €t7ra> vpiv; 
enaivo) vpas ev tovt a>; ovk errawo). eycv yap napeKa- 
[Sov ai to tov Kvpiov o /cal 7 ra/De'S<i)/ca vpiv t on 6 Kvptos 'Itjo-ovs 

a Tl Vfxiv clnu) ; b ^jrait'eVa) u/*Ss ; ’Ev tout y Gtuc ^Tau'w. 

to drink in ? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
that have not ? What r am I to 7 say to you ? A do I praise you 
23in this? I praise you not. For I received of the Lord 
that which also I Commanded you, that the Lord Jesus 


rijc twcXija/ac tov Seov, ‘ the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.’ Comp. x. 32, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem¬ 
blage for the Eucharist. 

KaTattrxvveTEy i. e. ‘ by making 
their poverty apparent.’ 

roue firi Exovracy 1 the poor.’ 
Compare Luke iii. 11. 

re ctTTW ; * what am I to say ? ’ 
alluding, as in verse 17, to verse 
2. ‘ However much you think 

yourselves deserving of praise 
for having kept my commands 
(7rapa^oo-ete), you have not done 
so ; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(7rapf Swfc'u) to you, was quite 
otherwise.’ 

eya, in contradistinction to 
their practice —‘7, whatever you 
may have done or thought.’ 

irapiXa&vv aVo tov Kvptov. The 
word 7 rapa, rather than o.tt6 } 
would have been most natural; 
but a?™ may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti¬ 
tion of 7rapa. The use of the 
words 7rapE\a€ov and 7rcipe'iWa, 
as in xv. 3, is against his deri¬ 
vation of the fact from imme¬ 
diate revelation. But the intro¬ 
duction of the phrase ‘ from the 
Lord ’ may perhaps mean that 
ho had had confirmed to him by 


revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 

23—27. The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record 
of the institution of the Eucha¬ 
rist, and they contain also 4he 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, Words of 
indeed, had elapsed the insti- 
since their utterance ; tution of the 
but there can be no Eucharist, 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
to adjust their relation to the other 
three versions in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, would 
be to encroach on questions be¬ 
longing only to the Gospel nar¬ 
rative ; yet those who are fa¬ 
miliar with those questions will 
abserve : (1) That their almost 
exact coincidence with the ac¬ 
count in St. Luke is important, 
as confirming the tradition of 
the author of that Gospel being 
the same as the companion of St. 
Paul. (2) That in this, the most 
ancient record of certainly one 
of the most important speeches of 
our Lord, it is possible to discern 
elements of the discourses in St. 
John’s Gospel, viz. vi. 35—58, 
xv. 1—6. (3) That even in the 
four extant versions of this short 
passage, there are yet verbal vari¬ 
ations of such an extent as to 
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tV Tjj wktI 'napeSCSero ika/3ei> aprov 2 Wi ev^api<TTij<ras 
eVXacrev *ai (bren b Tovto pov icrrlv to aaipaj'o virep vpa>v° 

TOVTO ITOICITC £IS T7jV ipTfV a,VO.pVTj<TlV. 2 ® £i»0'CtVT<US Kill TO 
• raptMoTo. b Add A de<TC, tpdycre. 0 Add KK&pcvov. 

24 the same night in which He was betrayed took bread and 
when He had given thanks He brake and said 0A ‘ this is my 
body, which is oA for you: this do in remembrance of Me.’ 


show that it was the substance, 
rather than the exact words, 
which the Apostle and the Evan¬ 
gelists aimed at producing. (4) 
That there is nil the appearance 
of a familiar and fixed formula, 
especially in the opening words. 
(5) That it implies on the part 
of his hearers a full acquaintance 
with the history of the Betrayal 
and Passion, as, indeed, the Apos¬ 
tle himself implies in the phrase 
o K m ai 7r«p£fWa, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words of 
the institution, in x. 16. 

The word TraptS/Sero in the 
sense of 4 betrayal 1 is curious, 
as following on TraptcWa, in the 
sense of 4 communicated ;’ but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be¬ 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp, a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
u. 7, 8, Trapfu-nXto-at, 7rapa»caXa>, 
Rom. xii. 13, 14, SiuKnvrec • • • 
atwKorrac. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of 7 rapd is in¬ 
tentional. The imperfect tense of 
Trapcitihro expresses 4 the plot 
was preparing,’— 4 was to be.’ 

1 a loaf or cake of 
bread.’ Sec x. 17. 

24. tu erwp a tv in rep hfi&y (A. 
B. C 1 .), fXoJpei'oy (C 3 . D 3 . E. E. 
G. J.K.), SpuTTT-opei'oi' (D.). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, to vtt ip vpiov 
is the probable reading,— 4 this 
is my body which is for you.’ 
If so, dXwpei ov was omitted be¬ 


cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, as so 
fully expressed in x. 16, 17. The 
omission may also have arisen 
from a fear lest it should contra¬ 
dict John xiv. 36, { A bone of 
him shall not be broken; ” for 
which same reason, $pv7rr6fievov 
( 4 bruised ’) was probably sub¬ 
stituted in D. If K\tvfji£i'oy be 
genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, aDd 
hence the present tense (comp. 
oy h*Xwp£>', x. 16). The word 
icAfcf/jti'OG is, howeveT, applied in 
Josephus B. J. ii. 12, to the 
breaking and distorting of the 
body by torture. 

rouro 7rotftrf, 1 this do,’—ap¬ 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—must refer to the 4 thanks¬ 
giving ’ just described (ev^api- 
oTijaag) : 4 Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.’ 

The phrase, 1 the cup when 
He had supped,’ here, 
and in Luke xxii 20, CU P 

is the more remarkable, , 

because the general de¬ 
scription of the Gospel narrative 
would lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup succeeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence¬ 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 
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TroT-qpiov fj.era to deinvfjtrcu, \eyoiv Tovto to noT-qpiov rj 
Kaon) Sia6rjKt) icrrlv ev rcD ipa J at/xari' tovto iroieiTe, o<xa- 
/a? *tav 7 TivrjTt, et? rqt' ejaTp avap,vr)<Tiv. ocra/a5 yap a eai> 

iadt7]T€ TOV apTOV TOVTOV Kal TO 7T0T7)pt0^ b 7 TLVT]T€, TOV 0dva - 
a b Add tout o. 

25 After the same manner also the cup when He had supped, 
saying ‘ this cup is the new r covenant, in my blood: this do 

26 ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink A the cup, ye r proclaim the 


the meal agrees with the bless¬ 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a ‘ grace ’ at the end; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a ‘ grace * at the be¬ 
ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. x. 7). 

ey Tto £/xw cLipart, ‘in My 
4 In m blood.’ This form, pe- 
blood^ culiar to this passage 
and Luke xxii. 20, 
seems to mean : ‘ This cup is 

the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,’ with a 
double allusion to the libations 
■which accompanied every an 
cient treaty (whence the word 
anoySal, ‘ libations,’ came to 
mean ‘ treaty ’ or ‘ truce ’) ; 
and also to the blood either of 
sacrifices, or, as in Arabian cus¬ 
toms (Herod, iii. 8), of the par¬ 
ties contracting the treaty. Com¬ 
pare Heb. ix. 15—20. 

* The new covenant,’ as dis¬ 
tinct from the Mosaic. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8 : ‘ Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you. 1 For this 
use of tv rw atpan, compare 
4 Whom God “ set forth ” (wpot- 
Otro) a propitiation, through 
laith, in his blood ’ (cy not tie), 
Korn. iii. 25. 

2G. oeraac yap tar taOi^Tt, K.r.X. 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 


Lord, but of St. Paul. But 
the two are allowed to run 
into each other, so that it cannot 
exactly be defined where one 
ends and the other begins. Com¬ 
pare parallel instances in John 
iii. 16—21, and 31—3G. These 
words are emphatically 
introduced, in order to as yc°eatf 
indicate the continuance 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra¬ 
tions : ‘ not only on that one 

occasion, but on all future occa¬ 
sions.’ There may also be the 
further object of showing that in 
the original institution, the in¬ 
tention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all their meals , 1 whenever 
they ate bread and drank wine.’ 

Two characteristics of the Eu¬ 
charist are here given : 

(1) KarayyeWtTt. ‘You , 

v ' T > t i forth tho 

preach , or • announce, i^cfs 

according to the con- death,’ 
stant usage of the word 
(ii. 1, ix. 14, Acts passim). 
1 The Lord’s Supper is a living 
sermon; an acted discourse.’ 

(2) It was intended to supply, 
by a visible memorial, the ab¬ 
sence of the Lord, ‘ un- f 

til He come,’ the sense jj c como > 
being brought out more 
strongly by the near expectation 
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top row Kvpiov KaTayyeWere, avpi? oi “ e\urj.^ oicrre os 
hv ia-Oiv top aprou b fj nivj) to noT-qpiov rov Kvpiov avagCas, 
CPO^OS €CT0U TOP CdtpOLTOS KCU TOV OipCXTOS TOV KV^LOV, 

2S SoKipa^ro) Se avdpoiiro s iavrov, teal ovtcos i k to 0 aprov 

■ ^ild 4i/ t b Add Tovroy. c Om. too. 

27Lords death till He come. Wherefore whosoever r eats r the 
bread r or drinks r thc cup of the Lord unworthily, r will be 
28 guilty of the body and Hhe blood of the Lord. But let a man 
r nrove himself, and so let him eat of r the bread and drink of 


of His return. Comp. Matt, 
xxvi. 29. 

Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel: 1 Haec memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponsse 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, amore, 
desiderio, spe, gaudio, obsequio 
conjuncta, summam statfts Chris- 
tiani complexa. Ilsec ratio viget 
a clausula ultimi cum discipulis 
convivii usque ad adventum. 
Hoc mysterium duo tempora ex¬ 
trema conjungiC 

27. This is the conclusion: 

1 Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.’ As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook; so here he refers 
to the same words, to show against 
* Un- they sinned. As 

worthily,' 19, he had 

shown that sensuality 
was a sin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in viii. 12, that 
indifference to another’s welfare 
was a sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un¬ 
worthy of its meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himself called 
Ilis body and His blood. 

») 7riVij, ‘ or drink’ (B. C. D. 


E. F. G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, 'Or drink.* 
‘ Whoever partakes of 
either part of the feast unwor¬ 
thily,* implying, like the words 
* after supper,* in verse 25, that, 
in his conception of the supper, 
the bread and the cup were not, 
as now, inseparably united; but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to accom¬ 
modate the text to the change of 
custom, or from hostility to the 
Roman Catholic practice of ad¬ 
ministering the bread without the 
cup, the English translators have 
unwarrantably rendered fj, 1 and.’ 
teal for ij occurs only in A. and 
in 3 cursive MSS. 

tvoyo q is usually followed by 
a dative; but in the New Testa¬ 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. It is used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 
64; Heb. ii. 15), of the law in¬ 
fringed by guilt (James ii. 10), 
and of the tribunal which awards 
the punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents a 
mixture of the two last uses. 

28, 29. &v0pu>7roc, see on iv. 2. 
In this and the following verses, 
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id 6tirco Kai ck tov 
ttwq)v a Kplpa eaurw 


/ / . 9Q « x J /V \ 

TTOTr/piOV TTWCTO)' ^ O yap EdUlOiV KaL 

idOiei Kal ttIvel, prj SiaKpwajv to cra>p,a. b 


■ Add &va£lw. 


b Add rod K vplov. 


29 r the cup: for he that eateth and drinketh oA eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, r if he do not ‘‘discern' the oA body. 

* Or judge. 


the phrases, So/a^a£eVa> tai/roy, 
hatcpivujv to SiEKpivOfiev tav- 

‘ Discern- roue, appear to express 
ing the the same act; whilst 
body: the consequences of the 

omission of this act are ex¬ 
pressed by Kplfia ladUi, and bept- 
vopEOa. Bicucph'it) is used in this 
passage for the sake of the play 
upon Kptv u>, ‘ to judge ’ (see verses 
17 and 23); but in itself it 
never means ‘ to judge * in the 
sense of ‘ condemning,’ but, as 
here, only in the sense of ‘ dis¬ 
tinguishing ’ or ‘ discerning.’ 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true 
from false prophets.) The sense, 
therefore, will be: ‘ Let every 

one examine the state of his 
heart and mind, i. c., to see whe¬ 
ther he is likely to be guilty of 
the profanation here condemned ; 
for, if he does not so examine 
himself, if he does not discern 
that the body of the Lord is in 
himself, and in the Christian so¬ 
ciety, if he does not discern in 
the united loaf the likeness of 
the united Christian society, 
then heavy judgments will fol¬ 
low.’ This is harsh; but not 
more so than other explanations, 
and it has the advantage of giv¬ 
ing a uniform sense to Siatcpivo} 
throughout, and of agreeing with 
the Apostle’s final conclusion in 
verse 34. * The body of Christ,’ 

here as elsewhere in the Apo¬ 
stle’s language (see the Introduc¬ 
tion to x. 16), is not the literal 
frame of the Lord, but the body 


which He has left behind Him on 
earth, in the human race—the 
Christian society, or its members 
severally. This general truth 
is here, as in x. 17, and in the 
passages there quoted from the 
Fathers and the Liturgy, stated 
in regard to the Eucharist, as if 
St. Paul saw in our Lord’s words, 

* This is my body/ a declaration 
that the bread or loaf which He 
broke was the symbol of the spi¬ 
ritual Body, composed of the 
many grains of Christian souls, 
combined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned, and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. C 1 . omitting tov Kvpiov , 
which is found in C 3 . H. E. F. 
G. J. K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that 1 the body ’ spoken 
of was in any peculiar sense the 
personal body of Christ, he would 
not have left it thus ambiguous, 
but would have added the words 
of ‘the Lord Jesus/ or expres¬ 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to ‘ the body of the Lord/ 
in verse 27, the phrase is so ge¬ 
nerally expressed as to leave to his 
readers the application to them¬ 
selves or to the whole society. 
This is also the probable reason 
for the omission of all reference to 
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,5 °Sta tovto £v vpXv 7 roXXot dcr0€vei^ /cat appajcroi,, /cat 
KOLpOiVTOLL LKaVOl. 31 Ct * Sc CaUTOUS Si€KpLVOp,€V, OVK dU GKpl- 
voptda' IJ * KpwoptvoL Se v 7 ro kv/oiov 7rat§€vo/x€0a, iva prj 
(jvv raJ Kocrpa) KaTOLKpi0a)pi€V' 33 a>aT€, aSe\<f>oc pov, 
crvvepxopevoi et? to (fxxysiv aXXi^Xous €kSc^€.<t0€* 3 ^€t b Tts 

neiva, iv OIKO) CO-0UTCO, Iva prj ets tcpipa crvvepxqcrOe. rd 
Se Xoi 7 ra a>s av eK0o) Starafo/x-at. 

■ yap. h « S« TIT, 

30 For this cause many l among you are weak and sickly', and 

3 1 r sorae sleep. A But if we would r discem a ourselves, we should 

32 not be r judgcd : but when we are judged we are chastened 
by the Lord, that w r e should not be r judged to condemnation' 

33 with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come to- 

34 gether to cat tarry one for another. oX If any r one hunger, 
let him cat at home, that ye come not together unto r judgment. 
And the rest will I set in order r whenever I come. 

• Or judge. 


the 1 cup ’ and 1 the blood.* And 
thus the translation of the iEthi- 
opic Version, 1 if his soul be not 
pure,’ though not an exact ver¬ 
sion of the words fjy) hatcptvtov 
to truly represents their 

spirit. 

ai'ci£i'<j£, 1 unworthily,’ though 
expressing the sense more clearly, 
is superfluous, and rests only on 
the authority of C 3 . D. E F G 
J. K. 

30. In the sicknesses and 
deaths which prevailed at Co¬ 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the 
Corinthians to witness the judg¬ 
ments on their profanation of 
the Supper. It may be that 
these sicknesses were the direct 
consequences of the excesses 
which scent implied in verses 22 
and 34 ; but in any case, there 
must have been some connexion 
not evident to us, which would 
lend the Corinthians to recog¬ 
nise the truth of his remark. 

apfuooTot , a stronger word than 

a<70f rtif, 

31. ‘ If we were in the habit 


of discerning our own condition 
rightly, we should not be incur¬ 
ring these judgments from God.’ 
This is the force of the imperfect 
tenses. Comp. Gal. i. 10; Heb. 
viii. 4; Luke vii. 39; xvii. 9. 
For the general meaning see note 
on verses 28, 29. 

The position of * ourselves * 
(tavroug) makes it emphatic. 

It is impossible in English to 
preserve the play on the words 
SiEKplvofiEVy EKpivopada.) and wrn- 

KptdiofAEV, 

32. Kplvu) is here represented 
as a middle stage between £ia- 
Kplvii) and KaTaKptvo). For the 
contrast of Kpiyio and jcarcupiVu, 
compare xP^erot and jearaxpw- 
fjEvot , vii. 31 ; i^oyrec 

X 0, ' r «y, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
general idea, compare v, 5 ; 1 

Tim. i. 20 : Trapc^ujica rip (raray^j 

tra 7rcuBEi>0<i<7i firj ^\a(T<pr}fiEly, 

33. 1 wait for the 
arrival of the poorer brethren,’ 
as in xvi, 11. Compare verse 
21. This is the practical con¬ 
clusion of the whole subject. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 16—34. 

17ioio proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party sph'it 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter . One of the 

most fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord . You remember the account 

of its original institution as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself; you remember hoiv He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return . Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood . His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for it there . To partake of the supper without 
this consciousness of solemn communion with Him and ivith 
each other, is to provoke those judgments of sickness and 
death which have in fact been so frequent amongst you . To 

judge ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, ivliose institution we else profane ; as His judgment by 
these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which aiuaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these feasts you must wait for each other ; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and di'inking, had better take 
their meals pi'ivately at home . 


The Apostle's View of the Lord’s Supper. 

It has been truly said, though with some exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be con¬ 
sidered as a history of the Christian Church. And certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
CV ,„, (W . celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and 
tionoftho heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life 
were not y ct divided asunder. We see the banquet 
meal! spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia ; we see the many 
torches 1 blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
< upper room,’ where, as was their want, the Christian com¬ 
munity assembled; we see the couches laid and the walls hung, 2 
after the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; 
we see the sacred loaves, 3 each representing, in its compact 
unity, the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing 
or thanksgiving on the cup, 4 responded to by the thunder of the 
joint ‘ Amen; ’ we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form, of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, c Whether 
ye eat or drink , or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’ 5 ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 

name of the Lord Jesus , giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.’ 6 Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social intercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, than 
in the Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe. 7 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, which 
Disorders ™P arta to this passage its peculiar interest. Already 
attendant the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an actual life 
mode of together make themselves felt. As the falsehoods of 
celebra- Ananias and Sapphira profaned the community of 
tii^Apos- P ro P er ty at Jerusalem, so the excesses and disorders 
tie’s re- of the Corintliian Christians profaned the primitive 
racdy ' celebration of the Eucharist. The time was come, 
when the secular and the spiritual had to be disentangled one 


1 XapirdltQ txavni, Acta xx 4 8. 

2 draytiov tarpupivor, Matt. xiv. 
15. 

3 1 Cor. x. 17, xi. 29. 

* xiv. 16. 

5 x. 31. 


6 Col. iii. 17. 

7 Such at least was the impression 
I derived from the one occasion on 
which^ I witnessed the worship of 
the Copts in their cathedral at 
Cairo. 
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from the other; the f simplicity 5 and c gladness ’ of the first 
Apostolical communion was gradually to retire before the 
Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether the majesty, 
the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost in a senseless 
orgy ; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of this verdict of 
the Apostle against the Coidnthian Church, that the form of 
the primitive practice was altered, in order to save the spirit 
of the original institution. It is of the more importance to 
remember the extent of the danger to which the celebration of 
the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great part of its 
subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in part just, in 
part exaggerated, against the corruption which then threatened 
it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme severity with which 
that corruption is denounced by the Apostle, and which was 
itself called forth by the greatness of the crisis. By the begin¬ 
ning of the second century, c The Lord’s Supper ’ had Gradual 
ceased to be a ‘ supper,’ 1 and was celebrated by day, change in 
although in some Egyptian cities the practice ot par- 0 f ce lebra- 
taking of it on the evenings of Saturday still con- tion. 
tinued in the fourth century. 1 2 Instead of the practice, according 
to which every member of the congregation took of the elements 
himself, after the time of Tertullian 3 the administration was 
confined to the chief minister. The social meal was divided 
from it under the name of c Agape,’ or - Love-feast,’ but still 
continued to be celebrated within the walls of churches as late 
as the fifth century, after which it disappears, having been 
already condemned by councils on account of abuses similar to 
those here described at Corinth. 4 5 The daily celebration as re¬ 
corded in the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least 
in the second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays 
and festivals. 5 Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 
apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 
last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the East, 
but in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both 

1 Plin. Ep. x. 97. tury is probably to be ascribed, not 

2 Sozomen, A. E. vii. 19. to a restoration of the primitive 

3 Tert. Be Cor. Mil. 3. feeling, but to the increasing im- 

4 Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv. portance attached to a physicnl 

cli. 7. participation in tbe consecrated ele- 

5 The subsequent revival of the ments. 

daily celebration in the fourth cen- 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of ‘ the breaking of bread,’ and known from this Epistle 
by the social and almost festive appellations of the ‘ Com¬ 
munion,' and ‘ the Lord’s Supper,’—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of ‘ Sacramcntum,’ and in Justin Martyr that 
of ‘ Eucharistia; ’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly 
Apostolical origin, though more closely connected with the 
words, and less with the act, than would have been the case 
in the first Apostolical times ; till in the days of Chrysostom 
it presents itself to us under the formidable name of the 
‘ Dreadful Sacrifice.’ 

A study of the two views as now set forth side by side, will 
probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one hand, the 
general view of the Apostolical practice, its simplicity, and 
l g its festivity, have been in later times 'too much un- 
be derived derrated; so, on the other hand, the severity of 
fromtfie bi s denunciation against unworthy partakers has 
theprimi- been too generally and too rigorously enforced; 
tive eele- because the particular object, and the particular 
' need of his rebuke at that time, have not been 


clearly understood. The Holy Communion can never be 
again exactly what it was then ; and, therefore, although his 
words will always impart to the great ordinance of Christian 
worship a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they 
convey relates now more directly to such general occasions as 
that out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance 
itself. The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian 
converts after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied 
to the Eucharist as it was then, without fear of great profane¬ 
ness and levity. But the record of it implies that with a 
serious and religious life generally there is nothing incom¬ 
patible in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In 
like manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall on 
a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum¬ 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
and of the an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 

Apostle's of brotherly kindness, a dullness in discerning the 
presence of Christ, even in our common meals, which 
may make us fear f lest we eat and drink condemnation to 
ourselves.’ And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s words 
are instructive as reminding us that ‘ the body of the Lord,’ 
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to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so 
here, c the body ’ which is represented by the whole Christian 
society. It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves: but still it is an applica¬ 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, >vhich 
the Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its continu¬ 
ance was designed to produce ; and, secondly, because that 
very unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief pur¬ 
pose, constantly attributed in the Gospels and Epistles to the 
Death of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially de¬ 
signed to show forth. 


v 
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ANSWERS OF ST. TAUL (continued). 

Unity and Variett of the Spiritual Gifts. 

XII. 1—30. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called ‘ spiritual gifts,’ the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wmd, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry hones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes¬ 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
old or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspi¬ 
rations of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets ; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions ; but in its energy and universality, 
it was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 

It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed cornmensu- 
rately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been 4 in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming be¬ 
hind in no gift ’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same 
contentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
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were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life ; the very words, 
c spiritual gifts,’ 6 spiritual man ’ ( irvav/iartKa , xiv. 1; nTvevnart- 
no p, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to it; and the other gifts, especially that of 
prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the same 
Divine source. To combat this particular exemplification of 
the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed in xi. 
16—19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the gifts, 
which were bestowed upon the Church, equally proceeded 
from the Spirit (xii. 1—30). ( b ) That Love was to be 

their guide in all things (xii. 31—xiii. 13). (c) That there¬ 

fore the most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 
1—25); and ( d ) That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 
26—40). 
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XII. 1 Ilepi Se to>v TrvevnaTiKW, a$e\<j>OL, oi Oekco ifx as 
ayvoeh>. -orSaxe on s [oxe] edurj r)Te, np'os xa eZSatXa ra 

■ Om. 3 t«. 

1 Now concerning r the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would 

2 not have you ignorant. Ye know that A when ye were 


XII. 1. Ilepi riZv TTi'EVfiaTiKtoi'. 
The construction is the same as 
in vii. 1, 25, viii. 1. TrvevfiaTiKihv 
is probably neuter, as in the 
parallel constructions of vii. 1, 
viii. 1, and as in the use of the 
word in ix. 11, xiv. 1. 

oh $e\w, ‘ I would not have 

you ignorant,’ as in x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3. The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would probably 
be rendered clearer by a greater 
use of particles, as if it were tt ore 

per tdvT) i)tL, . . . VVV St TTlfTTEVOP - 

rtc. ‘’Aradt/ici’ fitv * } \i)(tovq 1 
our tic . . . AaAujj' Atyti, ‘ Kuptoc ’ 
?e ‘ 'IrjfrovQ ’ ohStic Atyti ti pq tv 
TTi'tupari ay ita. 

The argument is : 1 You main¬ 
tain that the influence of the 
Spirit is confined to its most 
striking manifestations. But you 
know' that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con¬ 
scious Bpeech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present state (£io), I remind you 
(yvwp^ru, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (ry m tv- 
fjart Stov AaAa)^, compare xiv. 2) 
can utter the words which re¬ 
nounce the Name of Jesus, so the 
words by which we acknowledge 
His sovereignty, and thereby pass 


from heathenism to Christianity, 
simple as they sound, are gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, no less than 
those more remarkable gifts 
which usually claim to them¬ 
selves the name.’ 

2. on ore, A. C. D. E. J.; on, 
B. F. G. If ore is kept, the con¬ 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse : (1) The dead ‘Dumb 
silence of the state of idols.’ 
heathenism, the * idols ’ or images 
standing ‘dumb,’ ‘voiceless’ 
(acpwva), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worshippers : 

‘ The oracles are dumb.’ This 
is contrasted with the music and 
speech of Christianity, ‘ the 
sound as of a mighty rushing 
wind ’ (Acts ii. 2), ‘ the voice of 
many waters,’ which resounded 
through the whole Church in 
the universal diffusion of those 
gifts of which he was here es¬ 
pecially speaking — prophesying, 
and, above all, of the gift of" 
tongues. (2) The unconscious 
irrational state of heathenism, 
in which the worshippers were 
blindly hurried away by 
some overruling power of ‘Even 
fate, or evil spirit of as ye , , , 
divination, or priestly 
caste, without any will or reason 
of their own (a7rayd^i£»'oi wc 
av iiytfrSe), to worship at the 
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a(fxova a)? av jjyecrOe dnayopepoi. 3 oto ypcopi^o) vpXp otl 
ouSet 5 iv TTvevfiaTL 0eov Xakwv Xeyet 'ApdOepa a Irjcrovs, kcll 
ouSets SvvaTcu ehreip^KypLOS * Irjcrovs , el pi) ip 7rpevparidyia). 
4 Sicupecrei 5 Si ^apiapdroiv dcrlv, to Se avro irvevpa' b Kai 

* 'lriffOVV. b KUptOV 'lijaouv. 

Gentiles, carried away unto these dumb idols even as ye were 

3 led . . . Wherefore I r make known to you' that no v one 
speaking by the Spirit of God r saith 4 A Cursed is Jesus ’: and 
no r one can say 4 A The Lord Jesus,’ but by the Holy r Spirit. 

4 Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; 


shrines of these inanimate idols. 
This is contrasted with the con¬ 
sciousness of an in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im¬ 
pressing upon them the supe¬ 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 

3. The words ’A rddefia ' [rjcrov g 
‘ Josus and Kv^nogT 77 <toGc (accord- 
anathe- ing to the reading of A. 
ma -’ B. C., which produces a 
much livelier sense), were pro¬ 
bably well known forms of speech. 
* Jesus is accursed , 1 would be the 
test of renouncing Christianity, 
either before the Roman tribunal 
(compare 4 maledicere Christo,' 
in Plin. Ep. x. 97), or in the 
Jewish synagogue; probably the 
latter, if one may judge from the 
word ‘ Anathema . 1 4 Jesus is the 
, T Lord,’would be the form 

the Lord.’ of Professing allegiance 
to Christ at baptism, 
as 4 He commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the 
Lord,' * they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,' 
Acts x. 48, xix. 5. For a 
similar formula applied, to attest 
the presence or absence of the 
Spirit, compare 1 John iv. 2 , 3. 

If there be any difference in¬ 


tended between the 4 Spirit of 
God 1 and the * Holy Spirit , 1 it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4-G. The connexion is: 4 If 

every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va¬ 
riety of gifts may all proceed from 
the same Spirit,—a vast variety 
of services exist under the same 
Master, whose sovereignty was 
acknowledged by means of that 
. Spirit,—a vast variety of effects 
proceed from the same God, who 
acts by that Spirit.' 

Sc is not 4 but , 1 as in opposition 
to what has been said, but 4 now , 1 
as something said in addition. 
The first clause alone is essential, 
as depending directly on the pre¬ 
vious assertion with regard to 
the Holy Spirit; the second is 
suggested by the words 4 Jesus is 
the Lord',' the third, by the words 
4 the Spirit of God' But, al* 
though suggested in the first in¬ 
stance by the immediate context, 
the threefold division also refers 
to the distinction of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, else¬ 
where either expressly or by 
implication brought forward in 
the New Testament. The three 
parts of the sentence are re- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAP. XII. 6—11. 


SicupeVcis Slclkoihwv elcriv, kcuo avroi Kvpios' ®Ka^Sicupe- 
trets ivepyrpia.Twi' 6 Se avros 1 Ozos o evtpyuv Ta ttclvtq. 

eV nacnv. 7 ixacrTu Se StSorai r) ^avepacrts tow iruevpaTos 
irpo<; to <rvp<f>epov! 8 w /tep yap Sta tov irvevpaTOi Si'Sotcu 
Xoyo? cro^ios, aXXw Se Xo'yos yi'wcrews Kara to auro irvevpa, 

" aurtJs &TTJ. 

ft and there are r diversities of r m inis tries, r and the same Lord ; 

r, and there are diversities of Avorkings, but it is the same 

: God r \vho worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the 

8 Spirit l to r each one 7 is given 7 r for profit 7 . For to one is 

given by the Spirit the Avord of wisdom; to another the 

9 word of knoAvlcdge According to the same Spirit; to another 


spcctively different phases of 
the same idea,—‘ gifts, services, 
effects,— the Spirit, the Lord, 
God.’ The gifts are spoken of 
primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re¬ 
garded as its most direct mani¬ 
festations ; -what is sometimes 
called receiving 1 the gifts of the 
Spirit ’ is in other passages 
called receiving * the Spirit.' 
(Sec Acts x. 44, 45, 47 ; Gal. 
iii. 2, 5; Acts viii. 17, 18.) 
Then, viewed as instruments in 
the hands of a higher power, 
the modes of their employment 
are considered as services (3ta- 
uoidrti) rendered to Christ the 
Lord and j !faster of all believers. 


gifts is the same, so also is the 
object: namely, the benefit of 
others.’ As the previous sen¬ 
tence is inserted to repel the 
general assertion of an inequa¬ 
lity of gifts, so this is inserted to 
repel the disparagement of pro¬ 
phesying in particular. For 
this sense of ro evp^epov see 
x. 23. 

8—10. He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
Gth and 7 th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, hoAvever various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in¬ 
cludes three divisions. 


Lastly, in their effects {ivtpyl)- 
para) on the world, they are 
considered as drawing all their 
efficiency from God , the cause 
of all power : tho gift of the 
Spirit may exist, the work in 
Avhich it is employed may be the 
service of Christ ; but God alone 
can enable it to produce its due 
effect. Comp. iii. 5, 6 : 1 Paid 
and Apollos are ministers 
Kai’oi) : they planted and watered ’ 
vvitli the gifts of the Spirit , ‘ but 
God gave the increase.’ 

7. ‘ As the source of these 


(1) Mental ‘gifts.’ 
ledge ’ iB spoken of as 
such in i. 5, 6. And so 
* Wisdom * in James i. 
5 ; Eph. i. 17; Col. i. 


1 Know- 

' Know¬ 
ledge * and 
* Wiadom.* 


9 ; and ‘ faith ’ in Luke xvii. 5, 
are described as sought and re¬ 
ceived from God, in language 
more emphatic and distinct than 


is used in speaking of ‘love,’ 

‘ hope,’ or other more general 
virtues. For tlic explanation of 
4 wisdom ’ and ‘ knowledge,’ 
see ii. G, 7. ‘Wisdom’ (troyiu) 
expresses something more dis- 
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9 erepo) [Sel marts eV t<2 avrco TTve.vjxa.Tt., d\\oj Se yapt- 
cr/xara ta/xaTcoF ra> a e^i TrvevpaTi, lv 'aAAa> oe evepyrjpaTa 
S vvafitayv, aXXa> b irpo(f>y}Tela, aXXn) b StaKpicreis Trvevparcov, 
€Tep(p b yemrj ykoycrcrtov, aXKco Se c Bt€ppr}veCa yXa)crcr&h' * 
ll 7rarra Seravra ivepyei to ev Kal to a vto irvzvpa, Suiipovv 

* av7$ for b Add Be. 0 epfnjvela. 

faith, r in the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing, 
io r in the A one Spirit, to another the working of miracles, to 
another prophecy, to another discernments 11 of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation 
11 of tongues: hut all these worketh that one and the self¬ 
same Spirit, dividing to r cach one severally as He r wills. 

■ Or judgments. 

cursive and argumentative, as in ‘ Effects of miraculous powers’ 
St. Paul; ‘ knowledge ’ (yrwirtc) ( kvEpy^fiara dwap ewv). The pa- 
something more intuitive, as in rallel in verse 28, where 1 powers ’ 
St. John. ‘ The word,’ or ‘ ut- (dura/wig) alone is used, shows 
tcrance’ (Xoyoc,) is added, to that this, and not ‘ effects,’ is 
express that it was through the emphatic word. IvvdjiEiQ 
their communication in teaching expresses not the miracles them- 
that these gifts became known. selves, but the power or virtue 
(Comp. i. 5.) ‘ Faith,’ or unsha- residing in him who worked 

ken trust in God, which them, and £i'£pyi//«tra Zuvafxtutv 
‘Faith.’ in the Epistles to the is therefore the full expression 
Romans and Galatians is for these powers displaying them- 
described as changing the heart, selves ill action, as \oyoc aotytaq 
is described here, in xiii. 2 ; in indicates wisdom displaying it- 
Matt. xvii. 20; and Luke xvii. G, self in utterance, 
as expressing itself in preterna- (3) For prophecy and the gift 
tural energy. of tongues, see xiv. 1. The clis- 

(2) As ‘ wisdom and know- cerning of spirits (i. e. the dis¬ 
ledge ’ are the basis of ‘prophesy- crimination between those pro- 

ing and divers tongues,’ so faith is phetical gifts which were true 
the basis of ‘ gifts of healing and and those which were false) 
miracles,’ and hence the immedi- stands in the same relation to 
ate transition to these, prophecy, as the interpretation 
‘ Healing.’ 1 Gifts of healings ’ of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

(xaptV/iara la^iaTw r). 11. He here again sums up 

The plural is used to express the their variety by reasserting their 
healing of various disorders. That unity. The word 4 worketh ’ 
this was amongst the most com- (erepyct) is here applied to the 
mon of the extraordinary gifts Spirit as it had in verse 6 been 

may be inferred both from its applied to God; the personal 

frequent mention in the Acts, agency of the Spirit being here 

and also from James v. 14: ‘Is more strongly expressed than in 
any sick among you,’ &c. verse 4, as is also implied in the 
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FIRST EriSTLE : CIIAr. XII 12-21. 


tSta tKacTTa) kclOojs /3ovXctgu. l ~ KaOancp yap to cratpa 
ev icrriv koX pe\ v TToXXa 6 X et a , tt<xvt a Si ra pc\rj tov <rcu- 
fxa ro? b 77oXXa ovra iv icrriv crai/xa, ovto)<5 X picrro s' 

i:j kgu yip €i/ 7 Tvevpari 17/xds iravresiv (TcopaefianTL- 

(rOrjucv, eire 'IovSalot eire ’EMijvc s, «tc SouXoi eire ekeu- 
0 epoi, kclI flares c ev -rrvevpa inoriadripev. 14 /cal yap to 

- r X « *o\Ad. b ffw^aros toD 0 «* *V. 

, 2 For as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so 
13also is Christ: for r in one Spirit r also r werc toe all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or r Greeks, whether r slaves or 
i 4 'freemen ; and r were all made to drink 0A one Spirit. For the 


words 4 as He wills ’ (x-aflwc: fiov- 
Xcrcu), where the verb, although 
united to a neuter noun, implies 
that its subject is a person. 

12. The argument is con- 

lirmed by the analogy 
Analogy of 0 f t j ie spiritual to the 
l)ody hUmSin natura * body. Accord- 

" ing to the metaphor so 

strongly brought forward in this 
Epistle, ‘Christ’ is here used for 
the Christian Society, by which 
His body is represented. See x. 
17, xi. 29. 

13. This explains and gives 
the reason for the former expres¬ 
sion. 1 I say, so is it with Christ; 
lor by the one Spirit which we 
partake we were baptized into 
the one body of Christ.’ 

‘ In one Spirit ’ (kv eii 7 tvev fiari) 
refers to the idea of ‘baptism by 
the Spirit,’ * plunged, enveloped 
in the rushing blast of the Divine 
breath.’ 

‘ Into one body ’ refers to the 
formula, 1 into the name of Christ.’ 
Compare Matthew xxviii. 19. 

1 Whether Jews or Greeks,’ 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28 : ‘ As many of you as have 

been baptized into Christ have 


put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek , their is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.’ 

7r vtvfjia eTrortaOrffieVy 1 were 
all made to drink one Spirit.’ (J. 
reads ttpuriadrifiEV for i7roriadqn£i'y 
a curious instance of the use of 
(f)(i)ri£u) for (oairTtCio in ecclesias¬ 
tical Greek, in which this va¬ 
riation originated.) This is an 
amplification of the preceding; 
irvEv^ia rising above <r«2ipa, as 
E-TroTiadrifiev above ifiaTrTiGdrjfiEv. 

1 We were made partakers, not 
only of the outward body, but 
of the inward life and Spirit 
which animates it (comp. Eph. 
iv. 4: ‘ there is one body and 
one Spirit ’), we not only passed 
through the waters of baptism, 
but the Spirit by which we were 
baptized passed into us; we were 
penetrated by it through and 
through, even into our inmost 
spirits.’ There is in kirortadr)- 
1 ±ev the double sense of ‘ were 
watered,’ which connects it with 
baptism, and ‘ were given to 
drink,’ which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
ot the Lord’s Supper (comp, x, 
4). The same play on the word 
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craifjLa ovk tcrnv ev jueAos, dXXa 7 roXXa. 15 iav et 7 ttj 6 7 rods, 
'Oti ovk eiuX vetp, ovk elpl Ik tov crcoparos, ov irapa tovto ovk 
ecrriv e/c tov crcopaTOS- Vat eav ei 7 tt) to 01/9, (Jti ovk eipt 
o<f)0a\p6<;, ovk elpl e’/c tov crcopaTos, ov napa tovto ovk 
Zcttiv e/c tov crcj^taro?. 17 et oXov to <r<opa o<f)0a\p,6s, ttov 
7) olkotj ; et oXov aKorjy 7 tov rj dcr^p^cr is; 18b vvv Se 6 0€O9 
€0€to ra pcXrj, ev e/cacrrov avTcSv \v t<5 crcopaTL Ka0(o< ? 
T^eX^cret'’ 19 et Se 17 V [ra] navTa ev pe'Xos, irov to crcopa; 
20 iw Se 7 roXXa [p,ev] pe'X?;, ev Se acopa. 21 ov SvvaTac 


15 body'also is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, 6 because I am not the hand, I am not of the body,’ A it is 
] 6 not r on that account" not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 
‘ because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; ’ A it is not r on 
17 that account" not of the body. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, where were 
is the smelling? But now God r set the members, every one of 
19 them in the body as He r willed: and if they were all one 
20 member, where were the body? but now are they 'indeed 
21 many members, but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 


appears in iii. G, where the 
phrase ‘ Apollos watered' (cttu- 
rit xer) conveys the first of those 
meanings, and the phrase, 1 I 
fed you with milk ’ (y«\a vficic 
ivorttra'), conveys the second. 

14—18. In order to answer 
the argument of those who main¬ 
tained that the gilt of tongues 
was the only manifestation of the 
Spirit, he enlarges on the neces¬ 
sity of variety in the constituent 
parts of the human frame, and 
the acknowledged use of each. 

14. jcai yap gives the reason for 
TravrtQ in the previous verse. ‘ I 
say that we all received life and 
strength from one Spirit, for so 
also it is in the human body, 
which does not consist of one 
limb, but of many.’ 

15. ov 7rapa tovto ovk torn', 
‘It is not, therefore, no part of 
the body.’ irapa rotiro, ‘ on this 
account,’ 1 along of this.’ 


18. vvv 3e. ‘ But as it is (as 

the human frame is really con¬ 
stituted) there is not one predo¬ 
minant sense or faculty, but 
many.’ 

Kafloic r}Qikr)(re.r, i. e. 4 not ac¬ 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.’ 

19. In the previous verses, he 

has set forth the variety of the 
human frame ; in these, 19—2G, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge¬ 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity. 7 rov to aw^ia ; 1 What 

would become of the organisation 
of the body as a ivhole ? ’ 

20. vvv Sc. As in verse 18. 

21. As a practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs ; again, 
with the view of re proving the 
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FIRST E1TSTLE : CIIAI\ XII. 22—28. 


[Se] “6 6<f>9d\fxbs eljreLv Tjj X ei P} Xptiav croi^ ovk e^a), rj 

TToXlV TJ K€(f)a\r) TOl<; 7TOCTLV XpElCLV VpWV OVK €)(Q )' 22 a\Aa 

noWw paWov ra SofcoOtra pekrj tov 0 "ai/iaT 09 ac T0€V€(TT€pa 
vnapxzw avayKaia £<ttiv, 23 KalaSoKOvpev art jioTepa eTvai 
TOV (J(s)p<LTO 9, T0VT019 Tip*7)V 7TCpLO‘<TOT€p<Xl f 7T€pLTL0€.p€V, KCIt 

ra acr^^/iora evcrx^p-ocrvm^v TrepuTcroTtpaLV €^€t, 2l ra 
Se eucr^7^)Lto^a r^poiv ov ^oeiav €^ei. aXX.a o 0 €O 9 cruve/ce- 
pacrevTo <rcopa, rm b vore/Dou/xeW irepLcrcroTepav 801)9 Ti/A 7 p, 
::> lva 37 cr^iV/xa ei> ra» crcopam,, a\Xa to auTO U7re/3 

• Om. b vcrepodvri. 

the hand ‘I have no need of thee,’ nor again the head to the 

22 feet f I have no need of you: ’ nay, much more those mem¬ 
bers of the body which seem to be r weaker are necessary, 

23 and those members of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour, and 

2 4 our r unseemly parts have more abundant r seemliness, r and our 
'seemly parts have no need. But God 'tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
25 which lacked, that there should be no 'division in the body, 


contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by 
those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22. nXXd TroWip iiuWov. 1 Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con¬ 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness : ’ alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit¬ 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments ; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the same 
strain of argument as forms the 
basis of xi. 3—15, appealing to 
the natural feelings of men on 
the subject of dress. 

ra uaQtviimfta) a7ip6repa y «- 
<rx { iH 0l ' a , ar e best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them ; 


the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in¬ 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe¬ 
cifying any. 

virapxttv here seems to retain 
its classical sense, 1 to be in their 
own nature weak ; * distinguished 
from cli'cu in verse 23, ‘ to be 
by general consent unhonoured.* 

23. Ttpii)v iTtpir id tjitv. The 

word 7 repiTtde^tEv (comp. Matt, 
xxvii. 28 ; Mark xv. 17) points 
to dress; and if so, may pos¬ 

sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LXX. for * a 
covering of the eyes.* 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, is pro¬ 
bably one chief point of the con¬ 
trast. 

24. o Sfoc avvEKeparrev, * God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.* 

25. The particular expres- 
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a\\yj\(ov fiepcfivajcriv ra fie X.77. 26 Kal el n rt 7 racr^ct ey 

fiekos, crvfinderyei irdvra ra pehrj' elre Sofa£erax ev fie\o\ 
c rvy^alpei 7 ravra ra fieXrf. 27 vpeis Se eerre crcofia ypurrov 
Kal fieXrj Ik pepovs. 28 kch o$s fih/ edero 6 6eb$ iu Trj 

* Kal eJ're 

but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 26 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ and mem- 27 
bers in particular. And God r set some in the church, first 23 


sions used here, fryiafia, fjLEpifivu)- 
mv, irae^t, So^ct^trai, ervy^atpei, 

‘ division,’ ‘ care,’ ‘ suffering,’ 
‘glory,’ ‘joy,’ may all bo taken 
for the physical and involuntary 
sympathy of the human frame, as 
Chrysostom explains <Ti/y^cu/j£t, 

‘ The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.’ Rut they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu¬ 
ral phenomena; and that in this 
application lie has strayed be¬ 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con¬ 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo¬ 
ken in verses 14—19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in viii. 13, ix. 19—22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
in 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29: ‘ That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (// /ifptura) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak ( rig 
affBevti) and I am not weak ? ’ 

26. £o£a£crai, ‘glorified.’ If 
this has any precise reference 
to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi¬ 
ficance (as in verso 23, xi. 2— 


14) which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) to 
which it probably would allude. 

27- vpLtiq iare <ru>f.ia -^piarov 

Kal ek fiepovg. The greater 

elevation of the previous passage 
had prepared the way lor the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica¬ 
tion. ‘ But you, the Christian 
society,—as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,—you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.’ Compare 
vi. 15 : ‘know ye not that your 
bodies (i. e. your individual bo¬ 
dies) are members of Christ?’ 

28— 30. This general appli¬ 

cation is now unfolded in detail: 
o'itg fXEv 'eOeto 6 Stog iv rj) iKK\i)<jiq, 
corresponds to vvv Si 6 $eog edero 
rit i±e\.T], in verse 18 : ‘As in 
the natural body He placed 
the various limbs, so “ in the 
Church” (iv rjj iKK\r}<ri<jt being 
used with especial reference to 
the public meetings, comp. xi. 
20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.’ It is evi¬ 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11—16: 
(1) that he is speaking here, 
not of offices, but of gifts: (2) 

that the gifts which he enume- 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAF. XIL 29, 30. 

iKKXrjcria npwTOU airocrToXov;, Sevrepov irpo<f>r)Ta$, Tpirov 
SiSao-KaXovs, eVeira Swdpevs, eVcira* la/iaroF, 

avTiXijypeis, Kvfiepvij&m, ywy yXaxTOW. pr) wavres 
a77WToXoi; /xij ttoftcs irpo<f>7)Ta.L; pi) irciFTes oioacncciXoi, 

• dr a. 

apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira- 
cles, "after that' gifts of healings, helps, "insights, "divers 
29 kinds' of tongues. Arc all apostles ? are all prophets ? are all 


rates, were not enjoyed by two 
or three orders only, but by 
the whole of the Christian so¬ 
ciety. 

ovc pev would naturally have 
required oug Se in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for npwrov, fovrepov, 
rpirov, as that again is exchanged 
for ETTEira, ETTEtra. 

tdtro refers to the first founda¬ 
tion of the Church. Tins enume¬ 
ration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8—10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11 ; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri¬ 
ority in time) less concrete than 
the second. To a certain ex¬ 
tent the gifts of f knowledge 
and wisdom,’ correspond to the 
offices of 1 Apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.’ i Apostles * are 
placed first, as the founders of 
the Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, 
and Rev. xxi 14), and as en¬ 
dowed in the highest degree with 
spiritual gifts. The name ex¬ 
presses the character of those 
who had either been immediately 
sent forth by Christ Himself, or 
who had been raised to a level 
with the Twelve by direct reve¬ 
lations from Him. 

For the juxtaposition of ‘ pro- 
pi icts ’ with ‘ Apostles,’ com¬ 
pare Eph. ii. 20; iv. 11. For the 
word itself see ch. xiv. 

29. cifk'urxraAot, * teachers.’ 


These also are noticed in Eph. iv. 
11; Acts xiii. 1, in the 
same order, and by irn- 1 Teachers.’ 
plication in Rom. xii. 7. 

The name expresses the function 
of regular teaching or expound¬ 
ing, as distinct from the inspired 
and impassioned preaching of the 
‘ prophets.’ Of all these 1 gifts ’ 
it is the one which approaches 
most nearly to an established 
order of clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com¬ 
pare verses 9, 10. Two are 
added here, which are 
there not expressly ‘ Helps.’ 
named, 1 helps ’ ( civtl- 
Af / Jw ) and ‘ governments ’ {kv- 
fiepvTjaetg'). If, as is possible, 
they designate gifts like those 
mentioned in the analogous part 
of the enumeration in verses 8, 
10 ; then none are more likely to 
be alluded to than the two here 
omitted, viz., 1 interpretation of 
tongues ’ (epf.iTjVEta yAwao’wj'), and 
‘ discernments of spirits ’ (<h«xpt- 
emc t rpevfiarwv). 

avn\ri\pLQ as used in the LXX. 
is not (like 5mx:oW«) help minis¬ 
tered by an inferior to a superior, 
but by a superior to an inferior (see 
Ps. lxxxix. 18 ; Ecclus. xi. 12, li. 
7); and thus, whilst inapplicable 
to the ministrations of the deacon 
to the presbyter, would well ex¬ 
press the various helps rendered 
by those who had the gift of 
interpretation, to the congrega- 
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fir) navres 8 vudfieis; 30 pr} iravres ^aptcr/xara e^i ovcriv 
lafxdTOiv; ixrj iravTts yXcucrcrais XaXovcru'; fxrj Travres Step- 
fArjvevovo-tv; 

30 teachers ? are all miracles ? have all the gifts of healing ? do 
all speak with tongues ? do all interpret ? 


tion at large, or to those who 
were vainly struggling to express 
themselves intelligibly in their 
strange accents, nu- 
* Govern- pipvrjaiQj which in the 

meats.' New Testament occurs 

only here, is in the 
LXX. always used as the render¬ 
ing of ‘ wise foresight/ 

&c. as in Prov. i. 5, xi. 14, 
xxiv. 6. So in the unpublished 
‘ Glosses on the Proverbs/ 
quoted by Schleusner, it is ex¬ 
plained as tTTMTTT] jlTf TU)V TTpaTTO- 


pevtov, j and in Hesychius (appa¬ 
rently in explanation of this 
very passage), Kvfiepvqcriig are 
said to be TrpovorjTiKal £7rior»;/iat 
rai (pporqaetg . This meaning 
would exactly accord with the 
‘ discernments of spirits/ and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide; 
and we should k then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 
refer in verse 30, ‘ Do all inter¬ 
pret ? ’ 
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Pah Arm; ask <u Chap. XII. 1—30. 

frith rrqttrd to the (/iff. s' of the Spirit, you must not confine 
your appreciation of them to any one class. If you com¬ 
pare i/our present state with the blind unconscious condition 
in which you were before your conversion, you must be 
aware that even the simple acknowledgment of Christ as 
your Lord, which you made at your conversion, was an 
utterance of the Spirit of God; and you may therefore con¬ 
ceive that, however various are the gifts bestowed upon you, 
the if all equally proceed from the breath of the Spirit; even as 
the services which they enable you to perform are all wrought 
for the one blaster whom you acknowledged at your conversion ; 
and as the effects which they produce are produced by the power 
of God from whom the Spirit comes. And as they all issue 
from the same source, so they have all the same end, namely, 
the benefit of others. This unity of origin and object is in 
no way contradicted by the variety of the gifts, moral, preter¬ 
natural, or spiritual , and may be illustrated by the analogy 
between the framework of the human body and that of the body 
of Christ, which is the very form assumed by the Christian 
society in consequence of its participation in these spiritual 
gifts. In the human body no one limb or organ is allowed to 
separate itself from the rest, or absorb the rest into itself, with¬ 
out self destruction ; so that, on the one hand, the independence 
of the separate senses is preserved, and, on the other hand, the 
unity of the organisation as a whole; and the consequence of 
this joint variety and unity is a mutual dependence of the 
several limbs and faculties upon each other, so that even the 
most insignificant and obscure have parts to perform, which the 
general consent of mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. 
Now, what the several limbs are in the natural body, that the 
individuals who compose the Christian society are in the body 
of Christ. Every individual believer has some gift, but not 
the same. There arc the Apostles, the messengers of Christ 
Himself, the prophets with their inspired utterances, the teachers 
with their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the discerners of spirits, the speakers with tongues ; these are 
all different from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others' functions. 
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The Miracles 

and the Organisation of the Apostolic Age. 

This Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in the 
Christian society during the first century. They resolve them¬ 
selves into two classes: (1) Those which relate to ^ ^ 
healing, and which exactly correspond with the de- healing, 
scription of the miracles of Peter and John, 1 and with 
the allusions in James v. 14, 15: ‘Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;’ and in Mark xvi. 18: ‘They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’ (2) The gifts of 
teaching, which are here classed under the names of 
‘ prophets,’ ‘ teachers/ ‘ knowledge/ ‘ wisdom/ are 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 
which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 
speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
arc expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 18, of‘tlic Spirit speaking in the disciples/ and ‘guiding 
them into all truth.’ And to the same effect are the passages 
in liom. xii. 6, 7, 8 : ‘ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro¬ 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; or he that 

tcacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation;’ Eph. iv. 7 , 11: ‘Unto every one of us is given 
grace. . . . He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; ’ 1 Pet. iv. 
10, 11: ‘As every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another. ... If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.’ The Apostle seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40 : ‘ I think that I also (i. e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.’ Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongnes, there will be another occasion to speak 


1 Acts iii. 1—10, v. 12-1G, ix. 33—42. 
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in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called ‘in¬ 
spirationand although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de¬ 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
UniToi^ il ™I a state things the Apostolical age, which 
diffusion of has certainly not been seen since. On particular oc- 
these gifts. ca sions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con¬ 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main¬ 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all 
or the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief 
in the importance and novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Divine 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole manifestion, 
Modern- aT1 ^ a ^ so ^ affording a lesson to after times, is 
tion in the the manner in which the Apostle approaches the 
molfeof* su ^J ec ^ an d the inference which he draws from it. 
appeal to His object in enumerating these gifts is, not to cn- 
the gifts, large on their importance, or appeal to them as 
evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon his readers 
the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. Such 
a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
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ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro¬ 
duction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It New ^ oc 
has been truly observed, that the great glory of the trine of 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of soc . ial 
a truth before unknown, as the communication of umty ' 
that truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of caste and 
exclusion. But even in the Chosen People this universal 
sympathy with each other, and with the common objects of 
the nation, can hardly be said to have been fulfilled as it was 
intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feel¬ 
ing of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. 
It was Greece, and not Judrca, which first presented the sight 
of a ttoXis or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social duties, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en¬ 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil. 1 It was a Homan fable, and not an Eastern 
parable, which gave to the world the image of a ‘ body politic,* 
in which the welfare of each member depended on the welfare 
of the rest. And it is precisely this thought which, whether in 
conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to the Apostle, 
by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of the Christian 
community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various membei's were to perform their several parts,— 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to 
be authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hierar¬ 
chy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after times 
the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of Butler’s 
Sermons on the general constitution of human nature and of 

1 Ps. cxxxiii. 1—3. For the fre- Agrippa, see Heydenreich and Wet- 
quont use of the figure first known stein ad loc. 
through the fable of Menenius 

Q 
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human society. The principle of co-operation, as generally 
acknowledged in the economical and physical well-being of 
man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im¬ 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract as the promotion of man’s moral welfare might bo lost 
in the distance. Something ncarci and moie personal was re— 
quirod to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vast ness. The direct object, therefore, of Christian co¬ 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com¬ 
parison of the Church with the human body might in one re¬ 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the brain or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive ; therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the 
Apostle assigned exclusively to Christ Himself. 1 

This idea of Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church ; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper ; by the co-operation of the whole community in 
the expulsion or restoration of offenders ; by the absence, as 
would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of govern¬ 
ment or constitution ; and, in the Church of Jerusalem, by the 
community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 


Applica¬ 
tion of the 
Apostle’s 
statement 


termination of the Apostolical age, been either 
greatly modified or had ceased to exist; and the 
gifts, from which the institutions derived their life 


to modern and spirit, had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, 
sncKtJ ' almost, if not altogether, vanished away. But the 
general truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is 
still applicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety 
of all civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian 


society ^as, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; 
what was supplied to it in its first stage by miraculous interven¬ 
tion, is to be sought for nowin the natural faculties and feeling 

o 


1 For this whole subject of the 
idea of the early Church and its re¬ 
lations to the institutions of later 
times, I cannot forbear to refer to 


the instructive passages in Arnold’s 
Fragment on the Church, pp. 149, 

inn ' } 
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which it lias comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter 1 have said of the diversity and relative im¬ 
portance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of ima¬ 
gination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of bene¬ 
ficence. Variety and complexity are the chief characteristics of 
civilisation; and it is one of the many indications of the new 
birth of the world involved in the introduction of the Gospel, 
that these very same qualities, by which human society is now 
carried on in nations and in Churches, should thus appear im¬ 
pressed on the face of primitive Christianity. A new word has 
lately come into existence, to express the necessary interde¬ 
pendence of men and of nations; but no better definition of 
c solidarity 5 can be given than the old words here first uttered: 
c Whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.’ 

1 Rom. xii. 0—8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. See Arnold’s Ser¬ 
mons, vol. ii. 217; vi. 300. 
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Love, the Greatest of Gifts. 

XII. 31—XIII. 13. 

Tiik Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed anything in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one ; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he 
suddenly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions 
has brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which 
the Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and 
that, though the most startling, the least useful. Already, in 
speaking of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them¬ 
selves, and how little of others ; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: c Characterem araoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientiae, quem Jacobus item iis, ad quos scripsit, 
cap. iii. 17, attemperavit,- utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. viii. 1.’ 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
4 Charity , 'Ayam). * Caritas ’ was diverted from its usual meaning 
by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from a 
feeling that the Latin ‘ amor ’ was not sufficiently spiritual. And 
from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been derived the 
words by which its force has been usually expressed in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself, ‘charity’ 
would not be an unsuitable rendering. Butin English the 
limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much nar¬ 
rowed its sense, that the simpler term * Love,’ though too 
general exactly to meet the ease, is now the best equivalent. 
It is used in the German Versions (Liebc), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is still in the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St. John. 
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Love, the Greatest of Gijts. 

31 Ztj\ovt€ Se ra ^apio-paTa. ra * pdlpva' Kal ert Kad' 
viT epfio\r)v oSoi/ vpiv Sewcvv/u. XIII- 1 ecu' rats y\d!<rcrcus 
TOiv av0printin' XaXri Kal rriv ayyeXwv, ayanyv Se prj e^a), 
yiyova yaX kos rj^riv rj Kvp/SaXov aXaXdtpv* 2b /ca^ 

“ res Kpelrrova. h Kal iav. 

31 But seek r zealously the A greater gifts: and yet show I 

1 unto you a more excellent way. xm. Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not r Love, I 

2 am become sounding brass or a r clanging cymbal. And 


31. £ tiXovte <$£ ra ^ap/a/jara rd 
pet (ova. 1 The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised ; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the good of 
others.’ That such is the mean¬ 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. ], where ‘rather that ye 
may prophesy ’ corresponds to 
1 the best gifts ’ here. For the 
bad sense implied in (yjXovte com¬ 
pare verse 4 (ov £r/\ot). For a 
similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, 4 They 
zealously affect you (£>jAov<ti), 
but not well. , . . But it is good 
to be zealously affected {(rjXov- 
oBat) always in a good thing.’ 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before, com¬ 
pare Matt, xxiii. 23: ‘ These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

trad’ v7rep£o\i)v is to be taken 
with o$ov. Compare ctpnprufXoc 
j;uff v7T£p€o\tji' 1 like 1 par excel - 
lence Iiom. vii. 13. 

‘ way of life.’ Compare 


the use of q o£oc for ‘ Christi¬ 
anity,’ in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 
23, xxiv. 14, 22. 

XIII. 1—3. There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be: 

(1) The gift of tongues, verse 

1 . 

(2) The gift of prophecy, and 
of knowledge, and of faith, verse 

2 . 

(3) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts, verse 
3. 

And in each case the conclu¬ 
sion corresponds to the expres¬ 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 

vii. 7—25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men¬ 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 

viii. 13, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based on a real feeling. ‘ Though 
the utterances of this gift in¬ 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious; 
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irptxhriTeiav xal eiSw ra pvcrrrjpLa rravra mri wacrav rrjv 
yvwcnv, xal iav ^ tratrav rr/v ttIcttiv ware opt} pedicrravai, 
ayatrnu Se pf) ^o>, ”o Mb «/u. ifmpunt rravra ra 

• M .f.<rrrfr..r. ■««! tonfrtffr. 

ihoutrh I have prophecy and understand all r secrets 
“all knowledge/ and though I have all faith 

so that I could remove mountains, r but have not 
3 'Love, I am nothing. And though I 'dole away' all my 


yut without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but jarring 
and unmeaning discord/ For the 
phrase 4 men and angels,’ comp, 
iv. 9. ^ 

)(aX»;oc i)xiov, 4 sounding brass,’ 
is a general name 
‘ Sounding f or m usicul instru- 

brass.’ me nts (not a trumpet, 

for which he would have used 


the word ffdX7rry£, as in xiv. 8). 

dXaX«£ov, 4 clanging/ In Ps. 
el. 5, two different kinds of 
cymbal are spoken of, rendered 
by the LXX. Kv^CaXuig 
and titp€dXoig dXriXuyjuov, 4 the 
well-tuned cymbal,’ and 4 the 
loud cymbal/ The last is the 
one here alluded to. Apion the 
grammarian was called the 4 cym- 
balum inundi/ (Plin. Praef. Hist. 
Nat.) The force of the epithets 
depends on the unmeaning cha¬ 
racter of the sound of cymbals, 
compared with the significance 
of real music; compare xiv. 7, 
where the same contrast is im¬ 
plied between the gift of tongues 
and the gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to speak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. For its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9, 10; and Rom. xii. 6. 

2. icavra ra fivartyna, ‘the whole 
range of God’s secrets.’ (An in¬ 
exact expression for ridw ra 


fiutrrijpia 7 raura Kai e x w tt dtrav 
Tt)v yvGia t»'.) Comp. Rom. xi. 33, 
Ttaoav yvibaiv, 4 all the know¬ 
ledge in the world/ 

7rdffav T))v 7rtVrtr, 4 all the 
faith in the world,’ in the same 
sense as in xii. 9. For the phrase 
4 to move mountains,’ , 
compare our Lord s mountains ; 
saying in Matt. xvii. 

20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 
been a proverbial expression. 
Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad loo. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21* 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called 4 uprooters 
of mountains/ Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, and 
the Eastern proverb, 4 Man may 
go to man, but not mountain to 
man : ’ and the legends of similar 
miracles of St. Gregory of Caes¬ 
area, and of St. Nonnosus in 
Estius. 

ovtiiv tiftt, 4 though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, 1 am nothing/ 

3. From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, he 
proceeds to the outward expres¬ 
sions of Love itself. 


»cac 7rd^ra tci vncip- 

Xovto. ixovy according to . 
the use of in 

Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, 
may be taken in the general sense 
of 4 supplying food,’ governing, 
like 7ror/fw, a double accusative, 
so that here tov tt must be 
understood. But it may also be, 
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virapyovra pov, & Kav irapaow to crtopa pov iva h KavOyjcrco- 
* Ka\ Hu. b Lachm. Ed. 1. Jfo /cauxV“7««- 

goods, and though I give my body to be burned, and 


according to the etymology, * If 
I divide all my goods into mor¬ 
sels/ Coleridge in a MS. note 
on this passage says : ‘ The true 
and most significant sense is, 
“ Though I dole away in mouth¬ 
fuls all my property or estates.” 
Who that has witnessed the alms¬ 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense revenues 
are syringed away in farthings 
to herds of beggars, but must 
ieel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical \po)pi<no ? ’ 

The Received Text and Lach- 
mann, on the authority of C. 
D. G. and the Latin MSS. read 
iva Kaidh/crw/xcu. Lachmnnn in 
his first edition, on the au¬ 
thority of A.B. reads, 

‘ Give lira Kaw)(i](TU)fjat. If 
my body to the former reading, iva 
e uinct. KavBiftrwfAai be correct, 
there is then an allu¬ 
sion to the Three Children in 
Daniel iii. 28 ( tto piSwKav ra tu'u- 
fiara elg tt up), or to the martyr 
in 2 Maccab. vii. 5 ; and the sense 
would be that, as in the first 
clause he excludes services to 
men, so here he excludes zeal for 
God. And the warning would ap¬ 
ply to such spurious martyrdoms 
as took place from time to time in 
the early Church, not from con¬ 
science, but from ambition. Com¬ 
pare Cyprian’s Letters; Hieron. 
ad. Gal. v.; and the story (quoted 
by Ileydenr. ad Zoc.), of Sapri- 
cius, a Christian of Antioch, who, 
on his way to martyrdom, refused 
to forgive his enemy Nicepliorus. 
And already in the Apostle’s 


time instances of such self-im¬ 
molation were sufficiently well- 
known from Pagan examples; 
as when Calanus burnt himself 
before the army of Alexander, 
and as afterwards Peregrinus the 
Stoic philosopher did the same 
at the Olympic games, in the 
time of the Antonines, and in 
the presence of Lucian, who de¬ 
scribes it. But on the whole, the 
reading iva Kavyy (nopai (‘ that 
I may boast ’), seems preferable : 
the construction, though harsh, 
is borne out by 2 Cor. xi. 1G : 

iiippova cilaaOt /*£, tv a Kayio 
fitKpov tl Kav^rjaDfiaty and the 
sense agrees better with the con¬ 
text. It would seem to be still 
a continuation of the instances 
of self-denying beneficence : 

‘ Though. I sacrifice not only 
rny property, but my bodily ease 
and comfort; ’ * though I give 
up,’ not strictly the life (which 
would be ipvxrji'j as in Acts xv. 
2G), but the means of life ; what 
in classical Greek would be j3tog, 
as distinct from If so, he 

alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination to main¬ 
tain himself by his own labour, 
and which was the especial sub¬ 
ject of his boasting, as of an ex¬ 
traordinary merit. Compare ix. 
27 (u7ro)7ria£(i) fxov to crai^a), and 
ix. 15, 16, where, as here, he 
applies to it the same expression 

Kav\T]p.a. 

1 It profiteth me nothing.’ 
This is said to express that, in 
spite of such vast exertions, no 
result follows. Compare Matt, 
xvi. 26 : 4 What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world ? ’ 
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jiai, ayatrqv Se prj c \o> t *ov 0 €v d^cXoG/iat.^ 4 t? ^ ay any 
l±aKpo 0 v{iti> ^prjcrTevtTaL tj ayanrj, ov £77X01^ [77 ayairrjj, 
ov TrepTrepeverai, ov </>ucrioGrat, h ovk ao m )(r)p'OV€L, ov ^rct ra 
cavr^, ov irapofiWai, ou \oyitfirai to Ka/coV, c ov X a ^ et 
cVt rjj aSiKta, (rvyx^pei Sc T77 aX^^cta, 7 flwra areye 1, 
• oi/5fV. 

4 have not r Love, it profitctli me nothing. r Love Buffereth 
long, r Love is kind; r Love envieth not; vaunteth not r hcr- 

5 self? is not puffed up, doth not behave r herself unseemly, 
seekeHi not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh r not 

r, evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth r with the truth, 


4—7. lie now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he 
personifies Sin, Death, and the 
Law, and in 2 Cor. viii. 12, the 
virtue of Christian Zeal (npo- 
6v/ji( 1 ), and as Wisdom is per-, 
sonified in the Rooks of Proverbs, 
Wisdom, and Feelesiasticus. The 
enumeration of qualities begins 
with espeoial reference to the 
gifts, and then rises above them, 
like the argument in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) paKpoOvpel, xpijffrtetrut, ob 

Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
ease to each of these first three 
attributes. 4 Love bears long 
with offenders; there is a kind¬ 
ness in Love; there is no envy 
or jealousy (comp. £tj \ovte in xii. 
31) in Love.’ 

(2) ffEpTripivETat) (f>vrTiouTut } a<r- 
Xtyioi'Cf, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love, ntp- 
7reptvErai (from the old Latin 
word ‘pet-pents,' a braggart, see 

Polyb. xxxii. G, f), xl. 
G, 2), ‘ shows itself off,’ 
as distinguished from 
iWatyOvevEatiat, which is ‘to pre¬ 
tend lo qualities which one has 
not.’ (Compare irEnepTrepEvaaprii’, 
in Cicero lid Att. i. 14.) 

0u/rioi/rat, 1 is inflated with 
vanity,’ see viii 1. 

utTXT)povtt t 4 is disorderly,’ 


*<r8ai. 


4 eccentric,’ apparently with 
the notion of pride implied (as 
in vii. 3G), alluding to the dis¬ 
orders occasioned by the use of 
the gifts. See xiv. 40 : irarra 
Eva^poiutc ytvitrQuj. Chrysostom 
interprets the word, ‘ does not 
refuse to perform degrading 
acts,’ as if he had read lia^qpopEi, 
instead of ovk atr^poyel. 

(3) ov £ 1 ?ret tcl EavTtjQ , ov na- 

pn^uvETat, ov \oyl%Erai to KaKov. 
These three indicate the unsel¬ 
fish placid qualities. 

ov £rjr££, 4 grasps not at her own 
rights’ (what in classical Greek 
is expressed by iXaaaovcrdai ), see 
x. 24, 33. 

ov Trnpo^vvErat, 1 is not pro¬ 
voked to anger.’ 

ob \oyi^ETai, 4 does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the injury she has received.’ 

(4) OV ttlpEL ETTl Tt] aOlfdqi, 
frvy-^nlpei tu a\T}0tiqi. All 
these qualities express the sym¬ 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for this is here the sense of 
(Wrjdtiff. ur opposed to acini?) 
arc here personified as well as 
Love, and the sense is, 4 She has 
no pleasure in the advnnce of 
Wickedness, but hIic shares the 
joy of the triumph of Goodness. 1 
Compare 3 John, 4. 

7r«i'ra (TTiytt may fie: — 
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iravTa me rrcuet, iraura e\m£ei, iravra viropivti, 8 rj ay am 7 
ovSenore *mirrti. eire Se Trpoc^TjTeiaL, KaTapyqOyjcrovTaL' 
etre yXa)crcrat b , 7raucro^TaL‘ etre y^aicris, KaTapyrjdtfcreTai . 

“ &mirrc<. b Note. MS. C. is deficient between yAucra-ac] and [/*«' ^ riv, xv. 40. 

7 beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things en- 
sdureth all things. r Love never faileth. But whether there 
be prophecies, they shall r vanish away'; whether there be 
tongues, they shall .cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 


(1) 1 conceals faults in a neigh¬ 
bour ; ’ according to the general 
sense of Prov. x. 12. 
‘Bears a ffr£ 'y U i n Ecclus. viii. 

(o-Wyct). 17, is thus used : * Con¬ 
sult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel ’ (arl^ai). 
And in classical writings, com¬ 
pare Eur. Phcen. 1214; Soph. 
Phil. 136 ; (Ed. Tyr. 341 ; Thuc. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the pas¬ 
sage so understood, compare an 
interpretation sometimes put on 
1 Pet. iv. 8, ayairq ku\v7ttei 
T r\fjt)oc ufiapTiuv. But KnXu7rrw 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
iv. 7 ; Ps. xxxii. 1 ; Clem. Ep. 
ad Cor. i. 49, is probably used 
for ‘ covering,’ not in the sense 
of ‘ concealment/ but of ex¬ 
piation.’ 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) 1 bears all 

things/ i. e. * endures/ or, ‘ is 
proof against/ ‘ all reproaches 
and hardships/ which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other passages where it occurs in 
the N. T. (1 Cor. ix. 12 ; 1 Thess. 
iii. 15). The metaphor is taken 
from a ship or roof which does 
not leak (A£sch. Suppl. 134; 
Thuc. ii. 94; Plat. Rep. 621; 
Crit. Ill, D.), or troops warding 
olF an assault (Thuc. iv. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 32), or ice, bear¬ 
ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read orepyet 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 


that occurs in Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumer¬ 
ation of arepyeij ttkt revet, e\tt t£ct 
agree with the subsequent men¬ 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

iravra TTKTTEVEl, TTaVTa iXnt^Et, 
7rarra vtt ofiiuet. All these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. ‘ She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust, 
she hopes all good of every 
one, she endures all vexations.’ 
But the words, irfonc, e\i rtf, vi ro- 
pu/, having acquired a religious 
sense by their frequent use in 
relation to God, here rise above 
their context; and so the earthly 
sphere within which his view of 
Love has hitherto been confined, 
breaks away, and in the next 
verse he ascends a loftier height 
to tell us of its future fortunes, 
vTTOfiivei especially leading him 
to it, by the higher sense which 
it has here, as in Rom. v. 4, and 
which thus distinguishes it from 
orc'yet. 

8.)/ aya7TJ7ovSeVore 7ri7rrfi. ‘ This 
is the last and crowning glory of 
Love, that it is imperishable.’ 

7T£7rr£t, ‘loses its strength;’ 
so Rom. ix. 6 : ov% olov 2c on 
k?rexr(iK£V 6 Aoyog rov Scow, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33 ; Isa. xxviii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
closes. But St. Paul now re- 
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•■'iK iLepovs yap ywoxTKoptv xal ix fiepov s irpofareyopew 
' n 5 rav St e’Afln to TtXetoF. “to «*k /x€>ous xaTapyrjVrjcreTai. 
"ore r,*™ vnutm, fraXovv is urjnio^, typovow u« 
cXoy^o/ATji' CU5 ^7?7uos • 0T€ C yzyova ivrjp, KaT 7 )pyr)Ka ra rov 

» tJtb t< 1, b ^wios Mtfoouv, etc. 0 Sre fii. 

9 vanish away. For wc know in part and we prophesy in 
,opart: but when that which is perfect is come, oA that 
11 which is in part shall r vanish away. When I was a r babe, I 
spake as a r babe, I understood as a r babe, I thought as a 
babe : °' x since I r am become' a man, I have r made the things of 


turns to the especial object for 
which lie had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma¬ 
nence of Love with the perish¬ 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

‘Prophecy, 1 ‘ tongues/ and 
‘knowledge,’ are mentioned, as 
being the three already con¬ 
trasted with Love, in verses 1 
and 2. 

4 Knowledge ’ is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xii. 

8 ; and the limitations of it, al¬ 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

9. ec pepovc. The stress is on 

these words: 4 Only partial 

glimpses of the truth are re¬ 
vealed in prophecy; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.’ 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2 : 4 It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ 

10. ora v ci t\0p to tIXeiov. 
We should more naturally say, 

1 When we go to that which is 
perfect.’ He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 

‘ When that which is perfect is 
come to us.’ 

11. He here once more re¬ 
turns to himself, as the repre¬ 


sentative of man in general; and 
the illustration which 

‘As a 
child * 
(yijmos). 

grown/ teKeioq and vrjirtoc being 
naturally opposed to each other 
as in ii. G, iii, 1. In the word 
vfjTTtoQ (‘ infant/ rather than 
‘ child’) he follows out his ety¬ 
mological scent of the word 
(‘ speechless/ as infans in Latin), 
and uses it in this passage to 
express the imperfection of the 
loftiest sounds of earth, compared 
with what shall be hereafter. 
The several words used have a 
perceptible, though remote, re¬ 
ference to the three gifts just be¬ 
fore mentioned. ‘ The gift of 
tongues shall be as the feeble 
articulations of an infant 1 (for 
\a\u>, as applied to those gifts, 
see xiii. 1, xiv. 2—6, 23): ‘the 
gift of prophecy and discern¬ 
ment of spirits shall be as an 
infant’s half-formed thoughts ’ 
(fpporelr has the double sense of 
‘ thoughts/ and of 1 wisdom : ’ 
compare the analogous use of 
aofyia and Kv^epvi'icretQ in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy): 

1 the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea¬ 
sonings’ (compare viii. 2: ‘If 
any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know ’). 


follows is probably sug¬ 
gested by the word 
teKeiov, ‘ perfect/ ‘ full- 
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vrjTTiov. 12 fSkeiropev yap a pn St icroirTpov iv aii/CypaT^roTe 
Se rrpocroj7rov npos TTpoawirov dpTi yivdiCKoy Ik ptpovs, to re 
SkiffLyvaHTopai Kadcos KaliireyvaiO'07]v m 13 i/wl.8e jtteVei 7tlcttls 
e\ms dydvTjj tcl Tpta ravra* pei^cov Se rourcut' rj dydirY]. 

12 a babe to vanish away'. For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, but then 

13 shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth Faitli 
Hope r Love these three ; but the greatest of these is r Love. 


ore in classical Greek would 
be eTrelib/. 

12. Si IrroTTTpov may be: (1) 

‘ through a window ’ 
‘Through (of transparent stone, 
a glass.’ or whatever other sub¬ 
stance was used for ad¬ 
mitting light into ancient houses), 
in which case compare the Rab¬ 
binical saying, ‘ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, Moses 
saw through a bright glass.’ 
(Wetstein, Schottgen ad loc.) 

But (2) more probably 1 through 
the means of a mirror,’ as in 
James i. 23 ; and for the sense, 
compare 2 Cor. iii. 18. Ancient 
mirrors were usually (not of 
glass, but) of polished metal. 
The expression, ‘ through (Sea) 
u mirror,’ may arise from the il¬ 
lusion that what is seen in the 
mirror seems to be behind it, and 
so seen through it. 

kv aiviyfiart, 1 in a dark 
similitude,’ ‘in a mystery ’ (in 
the modern sense of that word). 

TVpOOiOTTOV 7T pOQ TTpUfTUfTTO V. The 

whole sentence has an allusion to 
the vision of God by Moses, as in 
2 Cor. iii. 18. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 7, 
oil dt« £ idouc; and Numb. xii. 8 : 
<TTop.a Kara aro^ia AaAijaw ai/rw, 
tv Eioff, Kai oi; hi alviyiAaTUv f kqi 
Tt)v Kvpwv tlht. 

U (Atprtvc, k. r. A. ‘ now my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as full as the Divine know¬ 
ledge.’ For the same conscious¬ 
ness of this contrast, sec viii. 3 ; 
Gal. iv. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 5 ; Phil. 


iii. 12. Philo de Cherub. § 32, 
pp. 159, 1G0 : vvv ore £Qfitv yvw- 
pi(6ptda fxaWov j) yvuipiCofitv. 

13. Having dwelt on the tran¬ 
sitory nature of all other gills, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. 

vwl Of is (not ‘ at this present 
time,’ distinguished from the 
future, which would be ex¬ 
pressed as in verse 12 by «prt, 
but) ‘ as it is,’ ‘ as matters stand, 
amidst the perishable nature of all 
besides.’ (Comp, vvvi ck typuipa , 
v. 11 ; rvvl ht ^ptoroc Eyi/ytprat, 
xv. 20.) 

ptvti . , . ra rpta raora, ‘ there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.’ 
He has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 
classes with Love, and wished to 
indicate that they also were im¬ 
mortal. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, 

‘ your work of faith and labour 
of love, and patience of hope : ’ 1 
Thess. v. 8. ‘ the breastplate of 
faith and love ; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation : ’ and Col. 
i. 4, 5, ‘your faith in Christ Jesus 
and the love which ye have to 
all the saints, for the hope that 
is laid up for you in heaven.’ 
They are specially mentioned as 
being those qualities which most 
evidently raise man to a higher 
world. 
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PARArilUASE OF Ciiai\ XII. 31—XIII. 13. 

Such is the variety of gifts set before you ; all necessary , none 
to be despised. But if there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best; and 
even if you attain these , remember that there is a loftier height, 
a serener heaven beyond , in comparison with which all, even the 
best, are as nothing . Love alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 
discord; Love alone can give reality to the revelations of pro¬ 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith; Love 
alone can give value even to the most heroic outward acts of self- 
denial and beneficence . Look at her as she stands before you , 
portrayed in her full proportions ; look at her kind unruffled 
countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries; look at her 
freedom from the envy xvith which you regard each other's gifts ; 
look at her freedom from the display, the false pretensions, the 
vulgar insolence which disgrace your public meetings ; look at 
her refusal to press her own rights, to take offence, or to bear 
malice: how unlike your selfish and litigious spirit ; look at 
her sympathy with all that is good; her endurance, her 
trustful and hopeful character, embracing as it does all that 
is greatest in her two accompanying graces. Faith and Hope. 
She continues, and so will they with her. For look, lastly, at 
her imperishable freshness; what a contrast to the transitory 
character of all other gifts. The gift of tongues shall cease of 
itself when the occasion for it is gone. The gifts of prophecy 
and of knowledge, being in their own nature imperfect and 
partial, shall pass away when this earthly system shall pass 
away before the coming of that which is perfect. Then, and 

not before, shall the inarticulate utterances and the half-formed 
conceptions of our present infantine state be exchanged for the 
full-grown faculties of the man ; then, and not before , shall the 
dimly-seen images of the earthly glass be exchanged for that 
perfect vision of Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses 
when he stood with unveiled face on the mount, and received in 
his countenance the reflected glory of God Himself But till 
that time is come, we can conceive of the future only through 
these three great gifts, which exist now, atid will continue here¬ 
after ; namely, Faith and Hope, which live as the handmaids 
of the greatest of all, LOVE. 
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The ArosTOLiCAL Doctrine of Love. 

The foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle finds Climax 
its climax here, as that to the Romans in the conclusion of the 
of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, in the E P lstle - 
11 th. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before in the 
Corinthian Church met their true correction in this one gift. 
To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with their 
factions, their intellectual excitements, their false pretensions, 
it was all-important. Without this bond of Love he felt that 
the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to pieces, just 
as its civil society in former times had appeared to philosophers 
and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, without the cor¬ 
responding virtue of fyikla or mutual harmony. Therefore, 
although in a digression, he rises with the subject into the 
passionate fervour which in him is only produced by a directly 
practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical panegyrics on 
particular virtues, which are to be found in Philo and similar 
writers, every word of the description tells with double force, 
because it is aimed against a real enemy. It is as though, 
wearied with the long discussions against the sins of the 
Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell by which 
they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after sentence 
with the triumphant cry of c Eureka.’ 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage in 
this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed : 
c to all but one in ten thousand,’ it has been well said, 
e Christian speculation is barren of great fruits ; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.’ Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
But the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody ; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety; the 
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language arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. Weean 
imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, to look 
up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the style of Ins 
dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him. What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this is the 
earliest detailed description ? 

In the first place, the word dyaTTTjis, in this sense, altogether 
'Ayd*v peculiar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable 
peculiar fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- 
NelvTcs- known to classical Greek. The only passage where 
lament. it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring, 
is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been sub¬ 
sequently corrected by Reiske from dyd-mys cbv to the parti¬ 
ciple dyaTnjcw. The verb dyairav, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It is in the LXX. we first find it employed, 
to designate what we call ‘love;’ and it is there intro¬ 
duced (probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew 
words 1 ) to represent 3HN and (ahab and agab), both 

words expressive of passionate affection, drawn from the idea 
of panting, aspiring after a desired object. The substantive 
dydiTT) is used almost entirely for sexual love, namely, in 
Jer. ii. 2 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 15, and throughout the Canticles. It only 
occurs besides, in a more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1, 6. In 
all these instances the word is probably suggested by the Hebrew 
feminine form narjg ( aliabah ). In the New Testament, on 
the other hand, when used simply, and unexplained, it is equi¬ 
valent to benevolence based on religious motives. The Old 
Testament (in the word ahab ) exhibited the virtues both of 
conjugal affection and of friendship ( passing the love of 
women,’ as in the case of David ; it exhibited also, through¬ 
out the Psalms, the same passionate devotion transferred from 
man to God ; it exhibited, lastly, the same feeling emanating 
from God Himself towards His peculiar people, the spouse of 
His choice, the daughter of Zion. The Greek world exhibited 
in a high degree the virtue of personal friendship, which was, in- 


1 So amongst others ftaptQ is used *, 0« pa for citharos, a harp See 
as the translation of birah, a palace; Appendix to 4 Sinai and Palestine » 
yn, for gai f a ravine, and got, people; § 81 . } 

fHifivs for bajnahf a high place; 
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deed, so highly esteemed, as to give its name () to affection 
generally. Domestic and conjugal affection, strictly speaking, 
there was not. The word which most nearly approaches to the 
modern notion of love {eptos) expressed either a merely sensual 
admiration of physical beauty, or, in the philosophical language 
of Plato, an intellectual admiration of ideal beauty. The writers 
who at Alexandria united the last efforts of Grecian philo¬ 
sophy with the last efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in 
one sense beyond both the Old Testament and also the Greek 
literature, though in another sense below them both. Benevo¬ 
lence to man, as man, expressed in the word f philanthropy * 
(c pi\av0pa)TTia ), occupies a very prominent position in the 
writings of Philo. But whilst this quality breaks through the 
narrow limits in which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew 
dispensation was confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an 
abstraction to be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted 
upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
completion of all, is the Love, or aydirr), of the New it s m0 an- 
Tcstament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the in S- 
Hebrew aspiration and desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as Avide a sphere as the compre¬ 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical exem¬ 
plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first . . 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was s orit,m> 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela¬ 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 
ideas derived expressly from Avhat he calls ‘ the revelations of 
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the Lord: It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has re¬ 
ceived the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end of human existence. A new command¬ 
ment He gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.’ Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that he had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in 
those of St. John. To the minds of both these great Apostles, 
amidst all their other diversities, c Love ’ represented the chief 
fact and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly 
doubt that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the 
example or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the 
concurrence of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong 
testimony to its derivation from a common source superior to 
them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view of 
Love with the later representations of it:— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, ,is a 
striking proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word ( Charity ’ (derived from the 
Latin 1 version of aydiri)) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for f almsgiving,’ as in the phrases 
an act of charity,’ an * object of charity,’ a ‘charitable insti¬ 
tution.’ Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘ though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’ it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
‘ though I have in its fullest extent “ Charity ” in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not c< Charity ” 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 


1 See note on xiii, 1. 
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fitetli me nothing.’ And this primitive contrast betAveen the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the 
more remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that 
have tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue 
of Avhich it is but one form. Of the five articles of the Mussul¬ 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the Avord correspond¬ 
ing to ‘ duty ’ or 4 righteousness ’ had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence. 1 In the Greek Church, 
although the word for ‘ Love 5 ( ar^airi 7) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the Avord for 4 Mercy ’ {kXs^jioavvrj) 
has been corrupted’ into the visible acts of mercy—so much so 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap¬ 
peared ; and avc knoAv it now only in 4 eleemosynary ’ institu¬ 
tions, or in the more familiar form, 4 alms,’ in Avhich the out- 
Avard contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inAvard spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu¬ 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in Avhich the English Avord 4 Charity ’ 
is sometimes used,—namely, 4 toleration ’ or 4 forbearance,’ 
as Avlien Ave speak of a 4 charitable construction,’ in 4 charity 
Avitli our neighbours.’ But this sense, though founded on the 
Avords Avhich describe Charity as 4 thinking no evil,’ and 4 not 
easily provoked,’ inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian LoA r e, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving Avithout Love, so there may be 
toleration Avithout Love. Here, again, our conceptions of 
Charity soon 4 come to an end,’ but this new 4 commandment ’ 
of Christ and His Apostle 4 is exceeding broad.’ 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees Avith St. John’s representa¬ 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. In the great controversies Avhich have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both as a 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations haA r e been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 

1 See note on 2 Cox*, ix. 9. 
n 
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spec ting flic nature of subordinate gifts* such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacrament or the modes of Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supremacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing of all the ways of approach to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal; that even Faith and Hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fenelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of ‘ Clmstian.’ This Chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. ‘Nothing,’ says John Wesley, ‘is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, <c This is my religion : that which is 
described in the thirteenth Chapter of the Corinthians.” Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, “ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
Chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every J ew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.” He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged right) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion. 11 

* Heus non est tides,’ says Bengel, * Deus non est spes, sed 
Deus est Amor.’ 


1 Wesley, Sermons, vol. in, p. 40. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING. 

XIY. 1—40. 

At this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts and their rela¬ 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of c prophesying,’ or of the ‘ prophets.’ The 
word ‘ Prophet ’ ( 7 rpocprjrrjs) was derived in the first 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness 
of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In a meta¬ 
phorical sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods 
or Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best 
equivalent of the nahi or c prophet ’ of the Old Testament. Ac¬ 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. It is true that the name is applied 
to Zacharias and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ. 1 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special 
sign of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. * Your son9 and your 
daughters shall prophesy . . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I will j)Our out ... of my Spirit; and they shall 
prophesy.’ 2 In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, prophets 
and prophetesses are described in all Christian congregations— 
at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Caisarca. 3 In all the Epistles, the 
gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. The Apocalypse 
is called f a prophecy,’ 4 and it often mentions c the spirit of 
prophecy,’ and £ the prophets ’ in the Christian Church. 5 In 
all these cases in the New Testament as in the Old, and it may 
be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, not that of predic¬ 
tion, but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhortation, 

1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 11, 46 ; Mark 3 Acts xiii. 1; xv. 32; xxi. 9. 

xi. 32; Luke i. 07, 70, ii. 30, vii. 4 ltev. i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 18. 

20, 28, 39, xiii. 33 ; John iv. 19, ix. 5 Ibid. xix. 10 ; xi. 3, 0, 10, 18 ; 

17. xvi. 6 : xviii. 20, 24: xxii. 0, 9. 

2 Acts ii. 17, 18. 
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and insl ruction : ‘ building up, exhorting, and comfoiting, 

• convincing, judging. and milking manifest the secrets of the 

heart.' 3 The ancient classical and Hebrew sense prevails every¬ 
where. Kpiiiicnides and Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and 
Haul on the other, are called ‘ prophets,’ not because they fore¬ 
told the future, but because they enlightened the present. 1 2 3 

II t The gift of tongues ’ is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
(Juror contained in this Chapter, and the allusions to it 
Tonoixs. j n x ii # 10, 28, as * divers hinds of tongues’ (yivi) 
ry\(Daaa>v) y and xiii. 1 : ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.’ ( 2 ) Mark xvi. 17: ‘ They shall speak 
with new tongues’ ( 7 X 0 xraais XaXriuovcn iccuvali). (3) The 
descriptions of the gift at the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 3 
— 21 ; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46 ; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6. (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: 

<1 will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay.’ Eph. v. 18 : ‘ Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess (compare Acts ii. 
13); but be filled with the Spirit; speaking “in” yourselves 
(\a\ovures eavTols) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.’ 
1 Thess. v. 19: ‘Quench not the Spirit; despise not pro- 
phesyings.’ 1 Peter iv. 11 : ‘ “ Each one as he ” has received “ a ” 
gift.if any “ one ” speak (XaXel), let him speak as the 


oracles of God.’ 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after 
the Apostolic times, is in Irenaeus 4 : ‘ We hear many bre¬ 
thren in the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the 
Spirit speaking in all kinds of languages.’ Many speculations 
occur in the later Fathers on the subject; but their historical 
testimony to the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in 
one sentence of Chrysostum, in his comment on this chapter: 
‘This whole place is very obscure; but the obscurity is pro¬ 
duced by our ignorance of the facte described* which are such 
as then used to occur, but now no longer take place.’ 

I’ rom these data we may attain the following conclusions :_ 


in Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 

inrj.' 

4 Adv, Jlmr. vi. 0. 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 3. 

2 Ibid. 2J, 25. 

3 So also formerly in English ; as 
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The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the Apostolical age. c They shall speak with new 
tongues/ 1 The effect on the spectators at the day of no " 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment. 2 It is described 
as the special mark following upon conversion 3 (whether imme¬ 
diately before baptism 4 , or immediately after 5 ). It is, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift ‘ of the Spirit,’ that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost : ‘ They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.’ 6 Hence the c speaking with 
tongues ’ was the sign that Cornelius had received the Holy 
Spirit.’ 7 Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples 
at Ephesus, f the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.’ 8 9 Hence the very name of ‘ the Spirit ’ and 
‘ spiritual gifts ’ seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 
1—13, and the particular expressions in xiv, 1, 12, 14, 37 ; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19 ; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these Chapters where the two 2 
arc always compared, as being, though different, yet ncxionwith 
homogeneous (see xii. 10, 28 ; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 1—6, p^phesy- 
22—25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts ing " 
ii. 17—21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than ‘ prophesying ; ’ 
and in Acts xix. 6, the converts are described c speaking with 
tongues and prophesying.’ To the same effect is the con¬ 
nexion in 1 Thess. v. 19, “where f quench not the Spirit’ is 
followed by f despise not prophesyings.’ 

It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and other expres- tional. 
sions of devotion: * pray with a tongue;’ ( my spirit 
prays ; ’ ‘I sing in the spirit; ’ f thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit; ’ 9 { We hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.’ 10 ‘ They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 


1 Marie xvi. 17. 

2 Acts ii. 7,12. 

3 Mark xvi. 17. 

4 Acts x. 40. 

5 Ibid. xix. 0. 


6 Acts ii. 4. 

7 ttid. x. 44, 46, 47. 

8 Ibid. xix. 6. 

9 1 Cor. xiv. 14—1G. 

10 Acts ii. 11. 
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nilYing (iod .' 1 * Speak in'; ...)<• 

sitirit iiul songs, sin*fiiijc 1,M( ' Hiking 


imalnia and hymns and 
melody ... to the Lord, 


giving thanks always.' * 

11 would npncar’thal these expressions of devotion were out¬ 
pourings of (lie heart nnd feelings, rather than of the 
ti'nTZ understanding; so that the actual words and meaning 
tchup. wcrc ft i, nns t always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. ‘He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh not to men , but to God; for no one 
hearcth ; and in the Spirit lie speaketh iflystcries ; ... he 
that speaketh with ft tongue edifieth himself ’ [and not the 
Church]. 1 2 3 ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you ? ’ 4 * ‘ Let him that speaketh with a tongue 

pray that he may interpret.’ 6 ‘ If I pray with a tongue, my 

spirit praycth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’ 6 ‘If thou 

givest thanks in the Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for lie 
k n owe th not what thou sayest.’ 7 ‘I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.’ 8 ‘Making melody in your 
hearts'* To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: ‘ If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they not 
say that ye are mad ? ’ 10 ‘ Others mocking said, They are full 

of new wine.’ 11 Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the injunction 
‘to be filled with the Spirit’ and to ‘speak in themselves,’ 
is preceded by the prohibition, ‘ be not drunk with wine.’ 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac¬ 
counts. It was a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 


the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres¬ 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody and 
prayer, which to the speaker hitnself conveyed an irresistible 
sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an im¬ 
pression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not 
necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having, the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 


1 Acts x, 40. 

2 Eph. v. 19. 

3 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4. 

4 Ibi 1. 0. 

6 Ibid. 1.3. 

c Ibid. 14. 


7 I Cor. xiv. 1G. 

8 Ibid. 19. 

9 Eph. v. 19. 

10 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 

11 Acts ii, 13, 16. 
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or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each indi¬ 
vidual believer that a power mightier than Iris own was come 
into the world ; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos¬ 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,’ 1 it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of ‘ God’s secrets ’ (/jlvo-t ripia) 2 , and of ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ ‘ being caught 
into the third heaven,’ and into c Paradise.’ 3 And thus the 
nearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de¬ 
scribed as being ‘ in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ and £ hear¬ 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,’ 4 and seeing * a door open in 
heaven,’ and £ a throne set in heaven,’ 5 and c the New Jeru¬ 
salem,’ ‘ the river of life,’ and ‘ the tree of life.’ 6 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 
prophetic trances assumed ? This must be sought in , T ^' n g^» 
the names by which they were called: (1) f Speaking 
with tongues ’ (XaKelv 7X0x7 cratr) 7 * 9 ; ( speaking with a tongue ’ 
( y\ juxjot))* (2) ‘The tongues’ (at yXoicrcraif ; ‘a 

tongue’ (7 XaxTcrav) 10 ; ‘ kinds of tongues’ (7 svt) yXajacr&v). 11 
( 3 ) c Speaking with other tongues ’ (XaXetv eripais y\wcraats ) X2 9 
‘ speaking with new tongues ’ {yXcocrcracs XaXrjcrovaiv Kcuvais ). 13 

The use of the word ‘ tongue ’ (7X0 xrcra) need not neces¬ 
sary imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by StaXc/cros. 14 We may there¬ 
fore conclude that the word yXaxraa was applied to this 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expressions, 
as in Aristotle 15 , partly from the circumstance that in the use of 
this gift ‘ the tongue ’ was literally the organ employed, the 
mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 

2 Ibid. ii. 7,iv. 1, xiv. 2, xv. 51. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 4—6. 

4 Hev. i. 10. 

5 Ibid. iv. 1, 2. 

0 Ibid. xxi. 1, xxii. 1, 2. 

7 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 18, 23, 39 j 
Acta x. 46, xix. 6. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4, 13, 14, 19, 27. 

9 Ibid. 22. 


10 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 

11 Ibid. xii. 28. 

12 Acts ii. 4. 

13 Mark xvi. 17. 

14 Acts i. 19, ii. 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxii. 
2, xxvi. 14. The exceptions are in 
the expressions, f nations and peo- 
pies and tongues} Itev. v. 9, vii. 9, 
x. 11, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15. 

15 Hhet. iii. 3,4 j Foet. xxi. 0. 
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utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, in xiii. I, the Apostle says, € Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels ’ (rats yXcocraats ran/ avOpcovcov 
XaXw fcal T(ov ayyiXtov), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9 , he says, ( So, ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (Sia rrjs yXaxxarjs) a clear sound/ 
lie uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, f speaking with a tongue 5 ( XaXa>v 
yktoacrj). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions ‘ kinds of tongues,’ 1 c new tongues,’ 1 2 
c other tongues,’ 3 though they need not of necessity imply any¬ 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the ‘ speaker with tongues ’ to a ( barbarian M (i. e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign lan¬ 
guages —‘ other tongues and other lips ’ (sTEpoyXwaaots Kai 
XsiXeatv ETEpcDvf —spoken of in Isaiah xxviii. 11. And such, 
however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there .as¬ 
sembled, and the expressions 6 * every man heard them in his 
own language ’ (tt) tSta StaX^/cTG>), f how hear we every man 
in our own language , wherein we were bom ? ’ ‘ we hear them 
speak in our tongues ’ (Iv rah rjfiETEpac? yXxDtraais), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia¬ 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that oc¬ 
casion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. The emphatic record of 


1 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28. 

2 Mark xvi. 17. 

3 Acts ii. 4. 


4 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 

* Ibid. 21, 22. 

0 Acts ii. 0, 8,11. 
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this peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result and 
sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially de¬ 
signed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occuring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow out of it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under¬ 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel¬ 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle of 
communication at that time, would contribute to the same re¬ 
sult. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and energy 
which we see it assume in the various styles of the New Testa¬ 
ment, epecially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was almost 
in itself a e speaking ’ in f divers kinds of tongues.’ It has 
often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the con¬ 
quests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel ; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of ‘ ministry,’ of ‘ wisdom,’ 
and of ( knowledge.’ All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of the time, 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there is no 
instance and no probability of its having been ever used as ameans 
of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the necessity of 
learning foreign languages. Probably in no age of the world 
has such a gift been less needed. The chief sphere of the 
Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, and within 
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that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, must have 
been everywhere understood. Even on the day of Pentecost, 
the speech of Peter, by which the first great conversion was 
effected, seems to have been in Greek, which probably all the 
nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; and the speak¬ 
ing of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by him as any part 
of the event which he is vindicating and describing. The 
Epistles, in like manner, were all written in Greek, though 
many of them are addressed to the very nations whose presence 
is described in the Acts on that occasion; the people of Judaea, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the dwellers at Borne. 
When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and Barnabas in the 
speech of Lycaonia ] , there is no mention of Paul and Barnabas 
answering them in that language. A very ancient tradition 
describes Peter as employing Mark for an interpreter. 2 Ire- 
nreus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes to the gift of 
tongues, and that in a manner which seems to imply diversity 
of language 3 , was himself obliged to learn the Gaulish lan¬ 
guage. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in question is in¬ 
consistent with such a supposition. The Church of Corinth is 
described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet evidently 
no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion made to 
such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet had such an 
object been within even its distant scope, the argument almost 
imperatively demanded that the Apostle should have said, 
‘ Why do you waste so great a gift on those who cannot profit 
by it, when you might go forth beyond the limits of the Empire 
to preach with it to the Scythian and Indian tribes ? ’ 

The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
Illustra- manifestations which may serve, either by way of cou¬ 
pons from trast or resemblance, to illustrate its main peculiar- 
I uganism, |^| eg< j n ^ ie p a g an W orld the Apostle’s words A 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which ac¬ 
companied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the Py¬ 
thoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of the 
oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between the 
speakers with tongues and the prophets. In the Jewish 
Judaism, dispensation we may compare the burst of song and 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of the 

1 Acts xiv. 11. 3 Adv. ILcr. vi. G. 

2 Ens. II. E. iii. 39. 4 1 Cor. xii, 2. 
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prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel—‘ a company of pro¬ 
phets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and a 
tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,’ and prophesying; 
and ( the Spirit of the Lord ’ descending upon those who wit¬ 
nessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘and prophesied also,’ and 
were ‘ turned into other men/ and passed days and nights in 
a state of ecstacy and seclusion. 1 The trance of Saul, com¬ 
pared with the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the 
c tongues ’ compared with the ‘ prophesyings ’ of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward like¬ 
nesses to the gift, of 6 tongues ’ can be found. The wide differ¬ 
ence between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of 
the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in which such 
later manifestations have appeared, places a deep gulf between 
the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. Still, as the 
preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts of know¬ 
ledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the Apostolical 
age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions and faculties 
of less sacred times, so the excitement and freedom of the early 
Church may be illustrated no less from the expressions of later 
enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however inferior to the mani¬ 
festations of the Apostolical times, have their origin in the same 
mysterious phase of human life and human nature, which, with so 
much besides of the most opposite character, was included in the 
wide range of the spiritual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic 
state of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 

‘ There is at present a sister amongst us/ says Tertullian, 
1 who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she from ]y[ ou ^ 
receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by tanism. 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes even 
with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths (sacramenta ), and 
discerns the hearts of some, and ^ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations ( adlocutiones ) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service, and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded 


1 1 Sam, x. 5, G, 10; xix. 20—24. 
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tliat they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said, “ the soul 
was shown to me in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright, and of an aerial hue, and altogether of 
human form.” ’ 

The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly 
to the point, was the utterance of strange sounds among 
from the the persecuted Protestants of the South of France, 
Prophets of at the beginning of the last century, commonly 
Ce’vennes; ca p e( j ^he ‘ Prophets of Cevcnnes.’ Descriptions 
of this movement are to be found in the ‘ Histoire 
des Pasteurs,’ by Peyrat; the tf Troubles de Cevennes,’ by 
Gibelin; and the ‘ Eglises de Desert,’ by C. Coquerel. Their 
appearance in England excited the ridicule of Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his 4 Characteristics,’ and called forth, in answer to 
him, an c Impartial Account of the Prophets,’ published by an 
eyewitness. 1 These accounts are chiefly remarkable, especially 
the last-named, as bearing testimony to the good character and 
general sobriety of the persons professing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
and from claiming the most direct connexion with the Apo- 
the fol- stolical gifts, was the so-called e gift of tongues ’ in 

lowers of the followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831 — 1833 . 

Of the exercise of this gift accounts are here sub¬ 
joined from two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine 
origin at the time he wrote ; the second a believer and actor in 
the transactions which he describes, but at the time that he 
wrote, rejecting their Divine, though still maintaining their 
supernatural (though diabolical) origin. 

(1.) ‘ As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers of 
the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
case of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
a sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like ; and yet, with all this 


1 i A letter to a Friend.’ London ; Morphew, 1800, 
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apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body or of mind. In other instances the voice is deep and 
powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by saying 
that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a perfect 
state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its natural 
strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole house, but 
to be heard at a considerable distance ; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular exertion of the 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest disturbance in 
either; on the contrary, there was present a tranquillity and composure 
both of body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the least, degree 
of excitement. 

1 Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
convey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcel} r allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
leave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by Ilis manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought £ilone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” Nor can the eye be diverted 
from the only sight that is then precious to it, far more precious 
than life itself'; “ The Lamb of God, that taketli away the sin of the 
world.” ’ 

(2.) ‘ After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 
have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip¬ 
tion ; but they who have not, may conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex¬ 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me, and upon the others who were come together, ex¬ 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 


1 A Brief Account of a Visit to Scotland. Published by J. Nisbet, 
some of the Brethren in the West of London, 1831, pp. 28, 29. 
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feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 

in the matter for which we were rebuked . 1 .* There was in 

me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 
mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement . 1 .... I read the fourth chapter of 
Malachi ; as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to read 
in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural pitch, 
with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same inward 
uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always before 
experienced.’ 2 1 Whilst sitting at home a mighty power came upon 

me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, 
a sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and under an 
impulse to utterance, was spoken. Then, in a little time, sentences in 
Latin were in like manner uttered; and, with short intervals, 
sentences in many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. My wife, who was 
with me, declared some of them to be Italian and Spanish; the 
first she can read and translate, the second she knows but little of. 
In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as 
they were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly 
tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to utterance con¬ 
tinued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my conviction being 
that, until something was set before me to utter, I ought not to yield 
my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt, what 
could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield to it ? Under the 
trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments ; but the utterance 
that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded the impulse, 
without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, except as 
words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes single words 
were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could neither 
recognize the words nor sentences as any language I knew, except 
those which were French or Latin . 3 . . . My persuasion concerning 
the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which I myself was very 
little exercised), is, that it is no language whatever, but a mere col¬ 
lection of words and sentences; and in the lengthened discourses is, 


1 Narrative of Facts characteria- in the writer himself, by Robert 

ing the Supernatural Manifestations, Baxter: 2nd edition, Nisbet, Lon- 

in Members of Mr. Irving’s Congre- don, 1833, pp. 5—7. 
gation and other Individuals, in 2 Narrative of Facts* See. p. 12. 

England and Scotland, and formerly 3 Ibid. pp. 133, 134. 
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most of it, a jargon of sounds ; though I can conceive, when the power 
is very great, that it will assume much of the form of a connected 
oration. 1 

It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
forward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but ^ ^ 

as illustrations of it. But, however inferior they stlc’scn- 
may have been to the appearances of which they devour to 
were imitations or resemblances, they yet serve to the use of 
show the possibility of the same combination of the g ift 
voice, and ecstacy, and unknown or foreign words, as tonguc& * 
has been described in the case of the Apostolic gift; they show 
also how, even when accompanied by extravagance and fana¬ 
ticism, such a manifestation could still be, in a high degree, 
impressive and affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolical 
age that, instead of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving 
it a prominent place, as has been the case in the sects of later 
days, the allusions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the Chapter 
now before us) even disparaging. The Corinthian Christians, 
indeed, regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of spi¬ 
ritual influence; but this was the very tendency which the 
Apostle sought to repress. The object of this Section of the 
Epistle, as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it 
forms a part, is to restrain, moderate, and ieduce to its proper 
subordination the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occa¬ 
sioned by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them 
the eternal superiority of the moral and religious elements 
which Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the Apostle 
was analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There Analogous 
was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear totboanti- 
(except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- 
ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against of the b 
which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and Pr0 P h(?ts - 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice ; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger w r as 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 

1 Narrative of Facts, &c. pp. 134, 135. 
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of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir¬ 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. So in this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in 
displays of Divine wisdom or goodness,—which place the 
evidence of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames 
of feeling and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruc¬ 
tion,—which make religion selfish and individual rather than 
social. Gregory the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury 
not to rejoice that spirits were subject to him by miraculous 
power, but that his name was written in the Book of Life 
through the conversions which he had effected. The attempts 
of Paley to rest Christianity solely upon its external evidence 
have, in our own times, been rejected by a higher and more 
comprehensive philosophy. The great body of the Christian 
Church has in all ages, given little heed to the extraordinary 
displays of power, real or pretended, by particular sects or 
individuals. In all these cases the warning of the Apostle in 
this Chapter has been at hand, to support the more rational 
and the more dignified course (if so it may without offence be 
called), which minds less enlightened, and consciences less 
alive to the paramount greatness of moral excellence, may have 
been induced to despise. The Apostle’s declaration, that ‘ lie 
himself spake with tongues ’ ‘ more than they all,’ when 
combined with his other qualities, is a guarantee that the 
Apostolical gift of tongues was not imposture or fanaticism. 
But, on the other hand, his constant language respecting it is 
no less a guarantee that gifts such as these were the last that 
he would have brought forward in vindication or support of 
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the Gospel which he preached. The excitable temperament of 
Eastern as compared with Western nations may serve to 
explain to us, how conditions of mind, like that implied in the 
gift of tongues, should have accompanied without disturbing a 
faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as that of the Apostle. 
But it also makes that soberness the more remarkable in the 
Apostle born and bred in this very Oriental atmosphere, where, 
as is still shown by the exercises of the Mussulman dervishes, 
nothing is too wild to be incorporated into religious worship; 
where, as is still shown by the ready acceptance of the legends 
of Mahomet and the Mussulman saints, nothing is too extra¬ 
vagant to be received as a miracle. He acknowledged the 
fact, he claimed the possession, of this extraordinary power ; 
and yet he was endowed with the wisdom and the courage to 
treat it as always subordinate, as often even useless and 
needless. 
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The Superiority of Prophesying to Speaking with 
Tongues. 

XIV. 1 JuoK€T€ TTjV ayaTTTjV, £,T)\oVT€ §€ TCL Tn/evpaTLKa, 
fiaWov 8e Iva 'rrpo<jyqTev7)Te. 2 6 yap Xakwt/ yk(o<rcry ovk 
avdpdiTrois XaXet, aXXa a 0e£ • ovSels yap a kovzi, 7 rvevpaTL 

■ T(f 0ey. 

1 Follow after r Love, r but seek zealously the' spiritual gifts, 

2 but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh 
in a tongue 6peaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no r one 


xiv. 1. The Apostle, having 
concluded his description of Love, 
for a moment pauses before he 
returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians : i Follow, 
pursue Love.’ is thus 

used in Romans ix. 30, 31, xii. 
13, xiv. 19; 1 Thessalonians v. 
15.) He then resumes the ar¬ 
gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of 

%t)\ovt£ ra TrvevfiaTuca, ‘you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.’ For 
AoDrt, see note on xii. 31. ra 
tt vevfiartKa is ‘ the gifts of the 
Spirit ’ generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

fjidWov le iva wpotyTjTevriTEy 
‘ but more than anything else 
desire the gift of prophecy.’ iva 
is here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as a 
substitute for the infinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12 ; 
and Matthew vii. 12; Mark vi. 
8, 25. 

2. Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 


speaking with tongues, as derived 
from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

outletc aKovu, i. e. ‘ hears so as 
to understand ,’ as in verse 16, 
ovk ol^tv. He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 7, 
where his companions are de¬ 
scribed as 1 hearing the voice ’ 
(aKOuoyrec rfjc (fnovijc) ; but in 
xxii. 9, as * not hearing it ’ ( rijv 
(p(ovt)v ovk ^Kovtrar ). Comp, also 
Mark iv. 33: 1 He spake the 
word unto them ... as they were 
able to hear ’ (aKovttv). Gen. xi. 
7 : ‘ Let us confound their lan¬ 
guage, that they may not under¬ 
stand one another’s speech.’ xlii. 
23: * They knew not that Jo¬ 
seph understood .’ Isaiah xxxvi. 
11 : ‘We understand the Syrian 
language ’ (all dnovtiv in LXX.). 
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Se XaXel ixvo-T'qpia* 3 6 Se npo(j)7]Tev(ov dvvpcoTrois XaXel 
OLKoSoprju Kal nqpdKXrjcriv Kal irapapvdlav. 4 6 XaX&v 
yXcicrarj eavrov olKoSopel, 6 Se 7rpo(j)r)Tev(ov e/c/cX^crtai' oi/co- 
SopeZ 5 0e'Xcu Se navras vpas XaXeiv yXaJcrcrat?, paXXov 
Se tra 7 rpo(f>r)Tevr)Te m peltp)v a Se 6 npo^rjTevcjv rj 6 XaXaiv 
yXcicrcrats, e/cros et Siepprjvevy, tva r) e/c/cX^cria ot/coSo- 

0 7 «/j for 5e. 

3 r heareth, r but in the spirit he speaketh mysteries: but he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and exhortation 

4 and r consolation. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 

5 himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. I 
would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye 


prophesied : A but greater is he 
speaketh with tongues, except 

fivffrrjpia. Here, as elsewhere, 

* God’s secrets ;’ here, however, 
not, as elsewhere, in the sense 
of secrets revealed, but in the 
sense (nearly approaching to the 
modern meaning of the word 
‘mystery’) of secrets concealed . 
The only other instance is Rev. 
xvii. 5 : 4 Mystery, Babylon the 
Great,' &c. 

3. ottcobop^v Km 7rapdk*\ij(T< v Kcd 
irapapvdtav. These three words 
convey the object of Christian 
prophesying:— 

oiKodoy t)v, 4 building up by 
successive stages of enlighten¬ 
ment and advancement in good¬ 
ness. 1 Compare especially Eph. 
iv. 12, 13. 

7T«pd k\tj< 7ic, 4 exhortation 1 or 
4 consolation ’ (see note on 2 
Cor. i. 3), as in the word 7ra- 
pdfoAjjroc, 1 comforter 1 which may 
mean either 4 strengthener ’ or 
4 consoler.’ How closely con¬ 
nected was this gift with pro¬ 
phesying, may be seen in the fact 
that the name of 4 Barnabas, 1 
4 the son of phophecy,’ is ren¬ 
dered in Acts iv. 36 i4oe 7 ra- 

paK\}'l<J£wc. 

TrapapvBta shares with wapa- 


that prophesieth than he that 
he interpret, that the church 

the sense of 4 consolation,’ 
but with a more tender shade 
of meaning. The form napa- 
pvOtov occurs, as here, in con¬ 
junction with 7rapdk*AT/fric, in 
Phil. ii. 1 : 4 If any consola¬ 

tion, if any comfort of love ; ’ and 
Tvapap.vdovp.tvot with 7vapava\ovv- 

7-fr, in 1 Thess. ii. 11. Bengel : 

4 Erhortatio tollit tarditatem; 
consolatio tristitiam.’ 

4. The second contrast is be¬ 
tween the speaker with tongues, 
as building up only his own soul; 
and the prophet, as building up 
the souls of the Christian con¬ 
gregation. This mention of the 
edification of the speaker’s self 
is not inconsistent with verses 
13, 14, which imply that he did 
not understand what he said. 
The consciousness of ecstacy and 
communion with God would have 
an elevating effect, independently 
of any impression produced on 
the understanding. See note on 
verse 14. 

For ira, see note on verse 1. 

Iktoq el pi}. Here, as in xv. 2 ; 
1 Tim. v. 19, pr) is pleonastic. 

dtepprjvtvT }, i. e. the speaker 
himself. See verse 13. 

2 
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fjLTjv Xa/Sfl. Q vi>v n 8e, aSeX^ot, ea^ eX0a> npbs vfx as yXcucrcrat? 
XaXaw, ti v/xa.9 aK^eX^craj, eat* /at) XaXrJcra) fj iv a7ro- 

KaXvi^et i) eV yvdcrei rj Iv vpo(jyr)T€La rj iv SiSa^#; 7 o/xa)9 Ta 
a\pv)(a <f>cjvr)v StS ovra, eire avXos etre Kiddpa , cal' Suxoto- 
Xr)y tov <l>d6yyov x> prj Sal, 770)9 y^ajcr^creTat to auXov/xet'oi' 
77 to KiOapitppevov; 8 kch yap iav aSirjkov tjxovrjv craXirty^ 
So >, Tt9 TrapacrKevdaeTai et9 noXepov; y ouTOJ9 kou v/acIs Sta, 

• b toTs ^dyyots. 


6 may receive edifying. r But now, brethren, if I come unto you 
speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by pro- 

7 phesying or by r teaching ? 0 Even things without life giving 

sound, whether pipe or horp, except they give a distinction A of 
sound', how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? 

8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall pre- 
spare himself r for the battle? So likewise ye, except ye utter 


6 . vvv 3e, ‘ but as it now 

stands; ’ i. e. * if the tongues are 
there and no interpreter.’ 

He gives these four gifts or 
utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

( 1 ) a 7 roK-d\vt£tc, ‘unveiling of 
the unseen world,’ as in ‘ The 
Apocalypse . 1 

(2) yyaiffic, ‘ insight into Di¬ 
vine truth,’ as in the 1 wisdom ’ 
of ii. 6 . 

(3) 7 rpo 0777 -£ta, ‘ message of 

exhortation or consolation,’ as in 
verse 3. 

(4) ‘ regular teaching,’ 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para¬ 
bles; as in Acts ii. 42. 

7. He illustrates his argument 
by a general reference to sounds. 

o/iwc rd dv//u)( a - This drawn 
out in full would be, mxi ra a\pv^n, 
xatnep d\j/V)^a drra, o/iwc, ‘ life¬ 
less instruments, though lifeless, 
yet, & c. Compare Gal. iii. 15: 

OfiiiJC avdputTTov K£Kvpu)ytvTjy SiuOt)- 

kt)v ouStic dderety and for a like 
condensation see Rom. ii. 1. 


The flute or pipe (nifXdc) and 
harp (k-iOdpn)are mentioned as the 
only two kinds of instrumental 
music known in Greece. 

(pBoyyog is used only here and 
in Rom. x. 18. As distinguished 
from <pwvii it expresses musical 
sounds, (pdoyyov (not tov <pB6 y- 
you) is the real reading of B. 
Lachmann adopted tov in ignor¬ 
ance. 

yi'<d<r0//0 , £7-«t to avXovfievor ; 

‘ How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised ? 1 

8 . He adds another instance 
of a different kind. 

7 ro'Xfpoe, not ‘ war’ (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) ‘battle . 1 

9. He now applies what he 
has said, as in the analogous 
passnges of xii. 27—31, and xv. 
35—41. 

£id Trjq yXuxjcrriQ) 1 through the 
tongue,’ i. e. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
gift of ‘ speaking with a tongue ’ 
(see p. 247), 
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T779 yXmcrcn^ iav ftr) evarffiov \6yov Scire, 770)5 yvo)cr 0 ijcr€TaL 
to Xakovpevov; Icrecrfle yap ei5 aipa XaXoGi^Tes* 10 rocraGra, 
et rv^ot, ycVi? (fxovwv a curly iv /coct/xoj, /cal ouSey b a<f>a)vov' 
11 iav ovv prj etSc!) rqy 8vvap.1v t^s<^o>p^5, ecropai r<G XaXoGyrt 
fiap/ 3 apo<s, /cal 6 XaXaly eV e/aol fiapfiapos. 12 oGt &>5 /cat 
G/xet5, e7ret ^Xcorat cVre irvevpaTtov, irpos rrjv oli<o8opr)v rrjs 
e/c/cX^crta5 ^retre tya 7re/)tcrcreG7^re. 13 Sto c 6 ka\S>v yXaxrarj 

a effTtv. '* ouSey auTwy. 0 Aidirep. 

by the tongue r a word' easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. 

10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of r sounds in the world. 

Hand rA nothing oX is without r sound: therefore if I know 
not the meaning of the r sound, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 

12 unto me. Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
r spirits, seek that ye may r abound to the edifying of the 

13 church. Wherefore r he that speaketh in a tongue let him 7 pray 


evffrjfjoy, 1 intelligible.’ 

10. He now pushes his range 
of comparisons further, so as to 
include the various languages of 
men. 

though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex¬ 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49; Isaiah 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

cl tv-% 01 , a common expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, pvplutv 
il hurfivptwv el rv\oi t and other 
examples in Wetstein). See also 
xv. 37. 

a<pu)vov , 1 without a distinct 
sound.’ 

11. Ivvainv, ‘meaning,’ 
‘ force.’ 

fiap&apos, a ‘foreigner’ (i. e. 
one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
hie ego sum, quia non intelligor 
ulli,’ Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

ev tpotj ‘ in my judgment.’ 


12. He now applies the whole 
argument to the Corinthians. 

4j?Xwrat. See note on verse 1. 
For the construction compare 
£t]\u)T>)q Oeoiij Acts xxii. 3. 

Tn’EVfj.urti)Vy ‘ spirits,’ used for 
‘ spiritual gifts,’ as Swapeig for 
‘ workers of miracles,’ xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1, used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the ‘ tongues.’ 

npog Ti)v oltco^ojj.r)y ttiq c/ocXt/- 

a tag, 1 to the building up of the 
Church,’ is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it, 
tv a irtpi(T(Tf.vr)Te. See note on 1. 

13. 7r poaev^eadu) iv a (hepfiTj- 
vevri , ‘ pray that he may in¬ 
terpret.’ This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa¬ 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex¬ 
plain it to others, he had to pray 
for a separate gift, that of ‘ in¬ 
terpretation.’ Comp. xii. 30: 
‘ do all speak with tongues ? do 
all interpret ? ’ which implies 
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npoaev^ecrdo) iva SieppTjvevj). 14 ecu' [yd p] TrpofTevxvpcu 
yXdicrcrr), to irvevpd pov 7rpocr€u^erat, 6 oc yovs pov aKapnos 
ecrTiV' 15 rt ovv kcrrCv; irpocrev^opai ra> irvevpari, irpocrtv- 
£opai 8e Kai ra> vot' xf/aXco rcS irvev party x/jaXa I a «ai tqj i?ot. 
16 €7rel kdv evkoyr}<; b irvevpart , 6 dvairXrjpcov rov ronov rov 

m ij/aAai real vot. b tv\oyfforis ry. 

H that he may interpret. For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 

15 prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it 
then ? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also: I will sing- with the spirit, oA I will 

16 siner with the understanding also. Else r if thou bless' with 


that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14. He illustrates the useless¬ 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti¬ 
tion of the word 1 pray 1 (t rpo- 
(TtvxEadai) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
* inspired prayer with tongues/ 
as though the sense were, ‘ So 
important is it for this gift to be 
turned to practical use, that the 
special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be directed, is the ac¬ 
quisition of the gift of inter¬ 
pretation.’ 

ro 7rvtvfdaj 1 the spirit/ is 
used for the moral and spiritual 
affections united with the Spirit 
of Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

6 vovg is * the mind or intel¬ 
lectual element/ as in Phil. iv. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words which 
touch the feelings without con¬ 
veying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263—2G5). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 


Estius well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood, though the 
particular sense is unknown, but 
by the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 

aKQpTTOQ, 1 without result.* 

15. rt ovv iartVy ‘what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this ? ’ (Comp, verse 26 ; 
Acts xxi. 22 ; Rom. iii. 9, vi. 15.) 

TrpovevEofiat is the reading in 
B. and Latin versions. 7rpo- 
aev^Dfiai A. D. E. F. G. £ If 
I am to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under¬ 
standing.’ From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of singing. Comp. 
Eph. v. 19 : ‘Speaking to your¬ 
selves in psalms and hymns.* 
James v. 13: ‘Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms.’ 
(See p. 245.) 

16. As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
paases back from the first person 
to the second. The mention of 
‘ singing ’ suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was 
applied; namely, thanksgiving, 
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tStcirov 7TO)S epei to aprjp hri Trj crrj ev^apicrTta; tl 


the spirit, l he that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 
shall he say 7 r the Amen at thy giving of thanks ? r since what 


and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were 4 Sing with the 
understanding; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use¬ 
less.’ 

The * thanksgiving ’ or 1 bless¬ 
ing’ of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de¬ 
rived its name of the ‘ Eucharist.’ 
In this connexion the words ev- 
Xoyely and Ev^aptarely were used 
convertibly, as appears in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their 4 AmeiT.’ 4 After 
the prayers,’ says Justin (Apol. 
c. 65, 67), ‘ bread is offered, 
and wine and water, and the 
president offers up according to 
t his power prayers and 

Amen * thanksgivings at once, 

and the people shout 
the Amen (ro a pn)v as here). The 
president offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through the 
name of His Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and at length re¬ 
turns thanks to Grod for having 
vouchsafed us to partake of these 
things. When he has finished 
the prayers and thanksgivings, 
all the people present shout, 
saying 44 Amen,” which is the 
Hebrew for “ So be it.” ’ 

The * Amen ’ thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the synagogue, and hence pro¬ 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 


blessing. * He who says Amen 
is greater than he that blesses’ 
(Berashoth viii. 8). ‘Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,’ according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they 
read 4 Open ye the gates, that 
the righteous nation which keep- 
eth the Amen, may enter in ’ 
(Wetstein ad loc.). An 4 Amen’ 
if not well considered, was called 
an 4 Orphan Amen’ (Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 4 Whoever says an 
Orphan Amen, his children shall 
be orphans ; whoever answers 
Amen hastily or shortly, his days 
shall be shortened ; whoever an¬ 
swers Amen distinctly and at 
length, his days shall be length¬ 
ened * (Berashoth, 47, 1; Schott- 
gen ad loc.). Compare the use 
of the word as uttered by the vast 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 
great sermon at the Kaaba 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). 

So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service ; and 
with this agrees the great so¬ 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: 4 the 

president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con¬ 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

6 araTr\Tipu>v tov tuttov tov 
iliuTov. ‘He who, in conse¬ 
quence of his not understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 
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Xeyet? ovk olScy 17 crv plv yap /caXcu? ei^apicrret?, aXX* 6 
trepos ovk oiKoSopcLTai . 18 ev^apLCTTai Tip Otp,* navTcov 
vpcov paXXov b y\a>crcrr} XaXcS* 19 aXXa iv e/c/cX^cria 64Xio 
7 rivre Xoyov? c r<5 rot /Ltou XaX^crat, tra /cat aXXov? Karr}- 
^Tj<ro) t fj pvplovs Xoyou? er yXaxnrr). 

20 *A8e\<f>OL, 7ratSta yivecT0e rat? (f)pe<TLv, aXXa rfj 

" Add /iou. b 7\tia<rais AaXwp. c Bict roD vo6s fiov. 

17 thou say est he knoweth not'; for thou T indeed givest thanks 

is well, but the other is not edified. I thank ox God, I speak with 

19 a A tongue' more than ye all; yet in the church I v would rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 

20 Brethren / become not little children in your minds', howbeit in 


with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.’ This also must be the 
sense of fSitOr/jt,* in ver. 23, 24. 
The blessing was not valid, unless 
it was, as it were, ratified by 
the ‘ Amen ’ of the whole con¬ 
gregation. In the only two other 
passages where IWorrie 
occurs in the New Tes¬ 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech : 2 Cor. xi. 6, ifhwrTjc 
rtp Xdyw. Acts iv. 13, aypap- 
fiuToi tiet cat t£iu)rai, in reference 
to 7rapprf(T(a. 

The word ISiujTTjq was adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

o ai'a7r\T]pu)v ror tottuv^ 4 He 
who fills the condition or situa¬ 
tionalso a Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forms of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the Synagogue. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of T07roc see Ecclus. xii. 12. 

17. tcaXd/g. 4 You do well to 
give thanks; it is meet and right 
so to do.* (Comp. 1 Ye call me 
Lord and Master, and ye say 
well,’ caXwc Xtyere, John xiii. 
13). 


18. He returns to his own 
case. 

ev^apttrrw ™ Sey may either 
be: (1) 4 1 thank God that I 
speak,’ &c., or (2) 4 I thank 

God in the Spirit, and I speak,’ 
&c., so as to take e v^apuTrH) in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, and the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi. 23) ; or, 
(3) according to A. ev^aparrat rw 
$e<i 7 iravTuiv vpwv paXXov yXuxr op, 
4 1 thank God, more than you all, 
with a tongue.’ 

For the Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 
the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

19. aXXa iv EKKXrjiji^y ‘but 
whatever I may do in private , in 
an assembly I had rather,’ &c. 

itXXovc Kariixfiffw, 1 instruct 
thoroughly.’ 

20. He concludes with an ap¬ 
peal to their common sense like 
that in xi. 14, 1 I speak as to 
wise men ’ ppovipmc ). 

ra?e <f>pE<Ttv. The word only 
occurs here in the N. Test. 
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KCLKca vrjTTid^eTe, Tat? Se <f>pecrli v reXeiot yivecrOe. 21 raJ 
vo pip yiypairr at, otl kv eTepoyXdxraoLS Kalkv-^eiXtcrLv^iTkpiov 
\a\rj(T(s) Tip Xacp TOVTip, kcll ovS 9 ovro)s eicra/covcro^Tat /tov, 

a erepois. 

malice be ye r babes, but in r your minds' become r perfect men. 
21 In the law it is written, r that ‘with men of other tongues and 
r with lips of others' will I speak unto this people, and yet for 


riXftot, ‘ full grown.’ For the 
same contrast of childishness and 
manliness, compare ii. G, ‘We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown’ (ty rtXeiotg) : iii. 1, ‘I 
could not speak to you as spi¬ 
ritual, but as infants’ (vijirioig): 
xiii. 10, 11, * When that which 
is full grown (ro reXeiov) is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was an 
infant (>nj7rtoe), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but when 
I became a man (aW/p), I put 
away infantine things (ra tov 
rrjiriov}.' 

I'jjTria^ere seems introduced to 
strengthen irat&a. ‘ Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in¬ 
fantine in wickedness.’ The verb 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21. He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap„- 
peal to the Old Testament, tv tu J 
popup ytypairrcii. 1 It is written 
in the Law.’ Here, as in John 
x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25, ‘ the 
Law ’ is used for the Old Testa¬ 
ment generally, instead of being, 
as usual, confined to the Penta¬ 
teuch. The whole passage is 
from Isaiah xxviii. 9 —12 : 

‘ Whom shall he teach know¬ 
ledge ? and whom shall he make 
to understand doctrine ? them 
that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon pre¬ 
cept, precept upon precept; line 


upon line, line upon line ; here a 
little, and there a little : for with 
stammering lips and another 
tongue will lie speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This 
is the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing : yet they 
would not hear.’ The general 
sense seems to be that,, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil¬ 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As¬ 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 
speaking to the Israelites through 
the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, 
and not in mercy, and would 
have no effect. Hardly a word 
in this quotation coincides with 
the LXX. : tha (pavXiiTfjov yti- 
Xcwt', £<a yXaiff (rag trtpag y on 
\a\i]<Tov(n Tip XaiL rovTip , X£yorr£C 
avrotf, Tovro ro avawavfja Tip tt tt- 
rUm (cat to.vtv to <rvvrptppa 1 (Cat 
oiL 7i0t\r)aav aKOvtiv. 

trepoyXuxrooig is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is used, however (a.d. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa. 
xxviii. 11, and of Ps. cxiv. 1 
(‘ strange language ’), and it 
illustrates the meaning of 1 other 
tongues 1 (ertpatc yXaxrffntc), in 
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Xeyet Kvpios . 22 c o<TTe at yXcUcrcrat et 9 arjp^iov elcriv ov rot? 
7 rto-revovcrtp aXXa rot? a7TicrT0i9, 17 Se npo<f>r)T€ia ov rot? 
a7rtcrTOt9 aXXa rot 9 nicrTevovcrLV. 23 eap ovp e\0r) R r) 
e/c/cXijcrta 0 X 77 ini to avro /cat 7rapr€9 b XaXc3o - tP yXwcr(rat9, 

• (jvv€\&p, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. b y\wtr<rats \a\&<riv. 

22 all that will they not hear me, saith the Lord.’ Wherefore 
r the tongues are for a sign not to r the believers' but to r the 
unbelievers', but prophesying not for r the unbelievers' but for 
23 r the believers'. If therefore the whole church be come ox 
into one place and all speak with tongues, and there come in 


Acts ii. 4. The word is used 
for ‘foreign languages* in Polyb. 
xxiv. 9, § 5 (Wetstein). 

It must be observed that, al¬ 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo¬ 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, ‘ and not even 
so shall they hear in the original 
passage relate, not to the foreign 
language, but to the intervening 
words which the Apostle has left 
out, and which seem to refer to 
the obscure language of the pro¬ 
phet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been sug¬ 
gested to his memory by its men¬ 
tion of children and of childish 
teaching, of which he had himself 
just spoken in verse 20. 

22. From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (‘ tongues,’ 
and ‘ they shall not hear ’), he 
draws a conclusion against the 
gift of speaking with tongues. 

‘ If this be so, “ the tongues ” 
are a sign of God’s presence, 
not to those who are converted 
but to those who refuse to 
be converted, that is, a sign 
not of mercy, but of judgment. 
But prophesying is a sign of 
God’s presence, not to those who 
refuse to be converted, but to 


those who are converted, and ia 
thus a sign of mercy.’ 

23, 24. He confirms this by the 
actual fact, and presents the two 
opposite pictures of what would 
be the effect on persons who 
had not either of the gifts in 
question, according as the whole 
congregation had one or the 
other. If the congregation spoke 
with tongues, the effect would 
be mere astonishment, and an 
impression that they were all 
seized with frenzy ; but if they 
prophesied, the effect would be 
conviction that there was really a 
Divine presence among them, 
enabling them to discern the se¬ 
crets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar¬ 
gument stronger, he imagines 
the whole society present, and 
every member of it exercising 
his gift. If they all spoke with 
tongues, the confusion would be 
increased, because this would 
imply that there were none to 
interpret. If they all prophe¬ 
sied, this would increase the 
wonder and the effect, because 
the man would feel that, not one 
eye only, but a thousand eyes 
were fixed on his inmost soul. 
Hence the repetition of ‘all’ four 
times over, and the expressions 
‘ the whole Church ’ and ‘ the same 
place. 
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elcrekOaxriv oe iSiamu rj amaToi, ovk epovcnv on fxalvecrOe; 
21 eav Se ndvTes wpo^>rirel)(^criv t elcrekOrj 8e rts a7rtcrTo? ^ 
iSiwttj?, eXey^eTai u7ro ttolvtqjv, <xvaKpiv€.Tai two wdvTW, 
2 ° a ra «ryou7rra ttJs /capStas avrov <j>avepd yiverai, /cal 

» Add Kol ovt(d. 

those that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say 

24 that ye are mad ? But if all prophesy, and there come in 
r an unbeliever' or one unlearned, he is convinced r by all, he 

25 is judged r by all, 0A the secrets of his heart r become 


idtuTTjQ, is a 4 person without 
the gift of tongues, or of pro¬ 
phecy ‘a layman,’ in the 
sense of one without the know¬ 
ledge of any special branch of 
knowledge. See note on verse 
16. 

itTTKTToCj a 4 heathen,’ as in 
vi. 6, vii. 12—15; not in the 
stronger sense in which he has 
just used the word in verse 22, of 
4 a heathen who refuses to be con¬ 
verted. 1 

The two words together include 
all who could possibly be affected, 

4 Christians without the gifts,’ and 
4 heathens.’ 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts ii. 
13 : 4 These men are full of new 
wine.’ 

This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of con¬ 
verting foreign nations by speaking 
foreign languages, the Apostle 
would have pointed it out; the 
more so, as both 4 unbelievers 1 
and 4 foreign tongues ’ are alluded 
to in verses 22, 23, and 24. See 
Introduction to this chapter, pp. 
247,248. 

24. The description which fol¬ 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. Al¬ 
though both the 4 unlearned ’ 
and the 4 unbeliever ’ are men¬ 


tioned, it is evident that the 
latter is chiefly in the Apostle’s 
mind, and hence airurrog is in 
this second clause put before 
ihid)TT)g. 

iXiyXtTdt vj ro 7r ai'Twv. 4 He 
is rendered conscious of his sins 
by all,’ 4 One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.’ For this sense of tXiy^u) 
see John xvi, 8. 

aVu KptreTat vko iravrwv. 4 He 
is examined and judged by all. 1 
4 One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 
judge on his inmost thoughts.’ 
For dvakpivu) see its constant use 
in this Epistle, ii. 14, 15, iv. 3, 4, 
ix. 3, x. 25, 27. 

25. ret kpv7rru riyc Kapfiicig avrov 
(peu’epa yti ETat. 4 The secrets of 
his heart become manifest.’ Com¬ 
pare the description of 4 the word 
of God,’ which probably includes 
prophesying or preaching, in 
Heb. iv. 12, 13 : 4 Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any crea¬ 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.* 

KCU OVTOtg TTE(TU)t' £7rl TrpOffhJTTOU 

TrpooKvvr]<Tii ru 4 And as a 
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OVTW9 7recra>y e7rt Trpocrwnov TTpoaKwrjcr^i ra I Oea, anay- 
yekkaiv o tl ovtws o 0eos vp.iv ecrrw. 

• 5 0ciy tfrrws. 

manifest, and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that u of a truth God is in you'. 


consequence he will fall prostrate 
before God. 1 Compare the effect 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, 
‘He lay down all that day and 
night,’ 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

inrayyiWwv art ovtu)£ 6 StOQ 


iv vfiv tarty. 1 Carrying away 
the tidings that the God, whom 
he has thus worshipped, is truly 
among you.’ ‘ Deum vere esse 
in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
est in vobis.’ (Bengel.) 


Paraphrase of Chap. XIV. 1—25. 

Let Love be your great aim ; but admire and cherish at the same 
time the gifts of the Spirit , chiefly the gift of prophesying . The 
gift of tongues only informs a mail's self; the gift of prophecy 
informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to prophecy , 
unless it is accompanied with the gift of interpretation , or with 
the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instruments are useless , 
unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the different sounds 
of the human voice are useless , unless they are understood by 
those who hear them ; so these gifts are useless ? unless they are 
rendered intelligible. He , therefore , who has the gift of speak¬ 
ing with a tongue , should pray that he may have the gift of 
interpretation. This should be the very object of his prayer 
when he prays with a tongue; else such a prayer, though 
elevating to his feelings, is useless to his understanding. Both 
in prayer and praise the feelings and the understanding should 
go together. If the Eucharistic thanksgiving be uttered in a 
tongue , he who does not understand the tongue , and who is thus 
in the condition of an ignorant man , cannot give his ratification 
of the thanksgiving in the solemn ‘ Amen 9 of the congregation; 
the thanksgiving may be good , but it is of no use. Thankful 
as I am for my possession of this gift in an extraordinary 
measure , I yet had rather speak five words to instruct others , 
than any number of words in a tongue . My dear brothers , 
consider the matter by your own common sense; be children , be 
infants , if you will , in wickedness ; but in mind be not children , 
but full-grown men. You remember the passage in the Old 
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Testament which speaks of‘other tongues,' and of ( the people 
not hearing.' So it is still. The 6 tongues' are a sign, not to 
those who will believe, but to those ivho ivill not believe ; whereas 
prophecy is a sign to those who will believe . Conceive the 
ivhole congregation collected, and every member speaking with 
tongues; the impression on a heathen, or on a man ivithout this 
gift, will be that you are mad. But conceive the same congre¬ 
gation, with every member prophesying, and the effect will be 
that a stranger will feel that by every member of that congrega¬ 
tion he is convinced of sin, and his thoughts judged, and his 
heart laid open ; and he will acknowledge by act and word the 
presence of God amongst you. 


The Office of the Understanding in Christian Worship. 

The importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action, to a religion of mere reverence or contempla¬ 
tion, has already been noticed. This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion Worship 
with the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced 
to the same precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary 
acts. The awful reverence which, in the Old Testament, re¬ 
presented Him as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the 
seraphs as veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely 
discarded. The feelings with which the most refined and 
exalted spirits of humanity adore the Maker of all things, 
the Friend of their own individual souls, can never be reduced 
to the level of the common worldly worshippers of every-day 
life. So much will probably be granted by all, and a deep 
truth will be recognised in the ancient ceremonial forms by 
which, in the Jewish and Pagan rituals of ancient times, and 
some Christian rituals of modern times, this feeling was en¬ 
couraged. But the utter lifelessness into which these forms 
have degenerated, when the understanding has been shut out 
from any participation in them, shows that this tendency may 
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be carried to such an excess as to destroy the very feeling 
which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em¬ 
phatically stated. The precept, c Be not children in under¬ 
standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men,’ is to be found in substance 
in many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. But in 
this passage it is directly applied to that very province 
of religious worship in which the intellect is often 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the un- 
l The mode derstanding was to be restored to its proper position 
of worship in the worship of God; each called forth by the 
to he intel- peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in 
lgl L ' itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The 
first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form in¬ 
telligible to the people. To pray or praise in the spirit, but 
without the concurrence of the understanding; to utter thanks¬ 


givings, to which the congregation cannot give a conscious 
assent; to utter sounds, however edifying to the individual, 
without interpreting them to the congregation; is, in the 
Apostle’s view, essentially inconsistent with the true nature of 
Christian worship. It was thus not without reason that this 
Chapter became the stronghold of those attacks which were 
made in the sixteenth century on the practice of conducting the 
service in a dead language. But neither the prohibition of 
unintelligible sounds, nor of an unintelligible language, is so 
important as the maintenance of the positive principle, that 
worship must carry along with it, so far as possible, the whole 
nature of man. It is possible that the language used may have 
ceased to be habitually spoken, and yet be sufficiently under¬ 
stood ; or, on the other hand, that the words used may belong to 
a living language, and yet that the service shall be such as the 
congregation cannot follow. On the one hand, extempore 
prayers, or dumb show, as in modem sects,—ancient prayers, 
Latin prayers, music, art, an elaborate ritual, amongst older 
Churches,—may each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far 
as they deprive the worshipper of a free access to the actual 
sense and meaning of the acts in which he is engaged. Or, 
on the other hand they may each in their turn promote the 
Apostle’s object, so far as they tend to bring that sense and 
meaning home to the memory, the imagination, the under- 
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standing, the reason, the conscience of the worshipper, educated 
or uneducated, civilized or uncivilized, as the case may he. As 
‘ there are so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of 
them is without signification,’ so also, ‘ there are so many 
kinds of worship in the world, and none of them is without 
signification,’ to Greek or Roman, German or Englishman, 
barbarian or Scythian. To discover the true * voice ’ in which 
to reach the mind and heart of the worshipper, the true ‘ inter¬ 
pretation ’ by which the gift of prayer and praise, always more 
or less difficult to be understood by the people, can be rendered 
intelligible, should be the one great object of every form of 
worship. In proportion as this is not sought, or as darkness 
and mystery are directly encouraged, in that proportion super¬ 
stition and pi'ofaneness will creep in, because the ‘ understand¬ 
ing ’ will remain ‘ unfruitful,’ and the different parts of the 
congregation wall be ‘ as barbarians to each other.’ 

Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical in- 2 Instruc _ 
struction as a part of worship. He had rather speak tion a part 
c five words with his understanding that he might ofworshl P- 
teach others,’ than c ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’ That * the Church may receive edifying,’ and 
that his hearers c may prophesy to edification, to exhorta¬ 
tion and comfort,’ is his chief desire. The object of prophesying 
is specially described as e convincing,’ ‘ judging,’ and * making 
manifest the secrets of the heart,’ and its effects are produced 
directly on the mind and conscience of the hearer. The de¬ 
scription indeed resembles strongly the results of the teaching 
of Socrates, whose life, as it represents the most stimulating 
power ever brought to bear on the human understanding, so 
also in many respects forcibly illustrates the first spread of the 
Gospel. * To him the precept “ know thyself,” was the holiest 
of all texts.To preach, to exhort, even to confute par¬ 

ticular errors appeared to him useless, so long as the mind lay 
wrapped up in its habitual mist or illusion of wisdom: such 
mist must be dissipated before any new light could enter, . . . 
The newly created consciousness of ignorance was alike unex¬ 
pected, painful, and humiliating—a season of doubt and dis¬ 
comfort, yet combined with an internal working and yearning 
after truth never before experienced.’ 1 


1 Grote, Hist of Greece, VIII. pp. G03, 608. 
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These emphatic declarations are a sanction, not merely of the 
importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa¬ 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The f sermon,’ and the * catechism ’ 
(of which the name is derived from the word used by the Apo¬ 
stle in this very Chapter, Xva ical aWov? KaTij^ijcra) 1 ), occupying 
as they do a prominent place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own. 
They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement; 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in¬ 
stead of f building him up ’ to think and act for himself. In pro¬ 
portion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison of the 
relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of prophesying 
is no less important than it was at Corinth. A discourse, a 
lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, though 
always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle of edifica¬ 
tion, may be as completely without effect and without response 
in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which in the by¬ 
standers produced only indifference or astonishment. On the 
other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are conducted 
with the power and the insight which the Apostle describes as 
their true characteristic, the conscience of the hearer responding 
to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle assures us that God 
is there in a ‘ Real Presence ’—these are his very w r ords 
(oin-tay ean )—which may indeed exist in other portions of 
Christian worship, but which is no w f herc else so distinctly 
asserted as in this. 


1 xiv. 19. 
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26 r t ovv icrriVy aSeX^ot; orav <jvvipyr\<jdt, etfacrTo?* ipa\- 
jjlo v e^et, StSa^i^ b aTTOKakvxjjLV e^€t, yXcocrcrav e^ei, 

epprjvei av e^et* iravra i rpos olKoSoprjv C yivdcr0a j. 27 €tre 
yXcocrcrr) ns XaXel, fcara ovo ^ to 7rXetoTOi' rpels, /cal a^a 

* Add fyiatf'* b 'y\wo-(ra»' ex ct i <br.Kc£\u\fw ex ei - c 

26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, p each 
one ° x hath a psalm, hath a r teaching, u hath a revelation, 
hath a tongue', hath an interpretation : let all things be done 
2 ; unto edifying. If any r one speak in a tongue, let it be by 
two or at the most three, and by course, and let one in- 


Tbe comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the Apo¬ 
stle a general conclusion to the 
whole discussion on the gifts; 
namely, the necessity of preserving 
order. 

Tt ovv tffrtv ; 4 What, then, is 

the practical result of all this ? ’ 
Compare verse 15. ‘ The fact 

is that, whenever you meet for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exorcise. 
One has a song of praise (xpaXjjLov) 
(see note on 15) ; another has a 
discourse (5t2ax4)> (see note on 
6); another has a revelation of 
the unseen world (d7ro*a\u\//tv), 
(see the same); another has a 
tongue (yXuxraap) ; another has 
an interpretation of tongues ’ 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first, general rule which he gives 
is, 7rdvra Trpoc oiKohofirjV yiviffdto. 
1 Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfecting 
of the whole.’ Compare Epli. iv. 
11, 12, 13. 

27. lie exemplifies this, first, 


in the case of the tongues (27, 28); 
next, in the case of the prophets 
(29—36). 

cite should have been followed 
by ctrf, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction for 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13—17, of the assem¬ 
bly not understanding what was 
said. If there was no one pre¬ 
sent with the gift of interpre¬ 
tation, then the speaker with 
tongues was to repress his ut¬ 
terance, and content himself 
with inward communion with 
God. kv EKKXrjalq. may, however, 
indicate that he might speak in 
private, though not in public. 
The nominative case to trtydrw 


T 
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pepos 9 Kal cts SiepjirjveveTfo* 2S iav he /at) y a epprjvevrrjs, 
CTLyaTG) ev eKKXyaia, iavrco Se XaXeiro) Kal tco 0eaJ. 
29 npo<f>r}TaL 8e Suo rj Tpels XaXetraxrat', Kal oi aXXoi Sia- 
Kpiveroxrav * 30 cay Se aXXa) anoKaXv<j>drj KaOypa^co, 6 

npair os crtyaroj. 31 SiW<r0e yap /ca0* e^a 7ra^re9 npo<f>Tj- 
reveiv, Iva names pavBavaxriv Kal names napaKaXwvTac 
32 Kal nvevpara npocjrrjraiv npo(f)ijraLS vnoradaerai • 33 ou 

■ Sl€pflTjy€vH}S. 

28 tcrpret: but if there be r not an'interpreter, let him keep silence 
in the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. 

29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the r others 

30judge: if anything be revealed to another 'sitting by, let 


31 the first r be silent. For *one 

32 that all may learn and all 

33 spirits of the prophets are i 

is (not 6 ippTivtvTtie, but) 6 XaXwi/ 
yXuxrar}, Compare for this con¬ 
struction Luke xv. 15, possibly 
Acts vi. 6. 

ava pepoe, 1 in turn.’ This may 
either be, that in each group each 
shall speak in turn, or that each 
group shall speak in turn. 

29. He next directs the con¬ 
duct of the prophets. They may 
come, apparently, in any numbers; 
but only two or three are to 
speak, and the rest are to interpret, 
or discern the meaning and value 
of their prophecies. 7rpo<prrraij 
‘ prophets, 1 is the subject of the 
whole sentence, implying that 
those who had the gift of discern¬ 
ment (Sidrpunc) (see note on xii. 
10) were included under the class 
of prophets. 

30. ‘ If, whilst one of the pro¬ 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.’ It was of more im¬ 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the ccmpletion of one already 
begun. 


by one ye 'can all prophesy 7 , 
may be comforted: and the 
;ubject to the prophets: for 

KaOrffie v<p, 1 sitting and not 
BpeakiDg.’ This implies that 
the prophets stood whilst they 
spoke. 

31—33. He justifies this com¬ 
mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 

Svyaade, 1 you have it in your 
power. 1 

The stresB here, as in verse 
24, is on 7rd»^7fg, 1 all.’ ‘ You 
can all prophecy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in¬ 
struction and exhortation.’ 

32. ‘ And this is not difficult ; 
the spirits of the several pro¬ 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.’ For the 
same personification, so to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, ^7jXwrai Trytvfiarwy ; xii. 10, 
haKptaeiG irviv}iaTuv. The ab¬ 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im¬ 
pulses by the wills of the pro¬ 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character; ‘ Pro¬ 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro¬ 
phets.’ This distinguishes these 
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yap icrTLV aKaraarao-ias 6 Oeos, aXXa dprjvrjs. a>s iv 7racrat9 
rat? e/cKX^crtat? to)V aylwv, 34 at ywawces* rat? e/cfcX^- 
crtats criydrcocrav' ov yap b e7TtTp€7rerat avrats XaXeu', aXXa 
c viroTacrcrecrdtocrav, Kada) s Kat 6 vopos Xeyet. 35 et Se rt paOeiv 
Otkovcriv, evoLKipTOvs iStovs avSpas iireptoTaTtocrav alcr)(pbv 
yap iaTw yvvaiKL \akeiv iv e/cffX^o - ta. d 36 rj a<j> vpojv 6 \6yos 

a Add vixutv. b iTTiTerpairToi. c viroraffcreadat. a yvvcu^lv iv iKK\Tj<r[<f \a\e7v. 


34 God is not tlie author of confusion but of peace. As in all 
the churches of the saints, let A the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but let 

35 them r be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if 
they r desire to learn any thing, let them ask their r own 
husbands at home : for it is a shame for A a woman' to speak 

36 in the church. What! r went the word of God out from you? 


impulses from those of the heathen 
pythonesses and sibyls. 

33. ‘ The reason of this sub¬ 
jection is, that God, from whom 
these gifts proceed, is a God not 
of instability and uncertainty, but 
of peace.’ 

wg iv 7ra(ratQTa~iQ 6Ki:\rf<riatQ rwv 
ay tom, though in the older texts 
joined to the preceding, has, 
since the time of Cajctan, and 
rightly, been joined to the fol¬ 
lowing, the connexion being the 
same as in xi. 16. Lachmann, 
in his second edition, has further 
deviated from the common punc¬ 
tuation, by attaching twv ayiuip 
to at yin'atk'ec, which is rendered 
possible, though not necessary, 
by the omission of vfjiov in A. B. 
If so, the sense will be, i As 
in all the assemblies, let the wives 
of the saints keep silence in the 
assemblies.’ 

34, 35. One particular in¬ 
stance of confusion growing out 
of the neglect of order in the con¬ 
trol of the gifts, was the speak¬ 
ing of women in the assemblies. 


This custom, like that of appearing 
unveiled (xi. 3—16), he condemns 
on the ground that he forbade it 
in all the assemblies of Christians. 
The speaking of women was also 
expressly forbidden in the syna¬ 
gogues. (SeeWctstein and Liglit- 
foot, ad loc.) 

‘The law.’ Gen. iii. 16. Com¬ 
pare the same argument in 1 Tim. 
ii. 11—14. 

He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the as¬ 
sembly, by pointing out that their 
husbands were their natural 
guides. 

tovq Idlovg, 1 their own hus¬ 
bands.’ See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in D. E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the chapter. 

36. He concludes with a ge¬ 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Epistle there has been an indi¬ 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
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tov 6eov i£rj\0€v rj €t$ v/ia? povovs Karrjvrrjcrev; 37 et ri$ 
8ok€l irpoSyiTTis elvai 17 TrvevpaTiKOS, inLyLvaxTKeTCi), a ypa(f) 0 j 
vfxiVf otl Kvpiov tcTTiv evTokrj. ® ei oe ris ayroet, ay^oetrai. 
3 u a>crre, aSe\<j> 0 L \_p ov], ^Xoure to npo<j>7)Tcv€iv, Kal to 
\ a\eiv c prj Kukvere [eV] y\<I>crcrai$ * ^iravra d 8 e eucr^^o- 
/cal /cara tcl^iv ywecrda). 

• Sri tou Kupi'ov eiVlp ^ToAdf. b <i”y P’Oe/tci). 

c 7A^a<rais KwAfore. d Om. 8e. 

37 or came it unto you only ? If any r one think himself to be a 
prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 

381 write unto you are A a commandment' of the Lord. But 

39 if any r one know not this, A he is not 11 known". Wherefore, 
x my brethren, r seek zealously' to prophesy, and forbid not to 

40 speak with tongues : but' x let all things be done with seemli¬ 
ness and in order. 

■ Or God knows not him. 


from all other Churches, and 
from the claims of St. Paul him¬ 
self ; and therefore he here re¬ 
minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
ix. 1. 

o Xoyog tov BeoVj ‘ the word of 
God in especial reference to 
the gifts of speaking and prophesy¬ 
ing. Compare Heb. iv. 12. There 
is perhaps an allusion to Isa. ii. 
3 : 1 Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.’ 

KaTf]VTi\<7tV) * found its way to 
you.’ See x. 11. 

37. €e rig SoKtl. ‘ If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or especi¬ 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.’ 
7rvcvpartK6c seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synonymous 
with AaX<Dv yXwtroij. For the 
form, * If any seem,’ compare 
viii. 2 : 4 If any one seemsto know 
anything,’ and Gal. ii. 6 : * Those 
who seem to be somewhat’ (oi 
Sokov vt eg). 

iTTiyivuHJKiTui : 1 Let him prove 


his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than command¬ 
ments of the Lord.’ There are 
many various readings ; iv- 
ro\at, evToXi}) — Kvpiov , -$£ou tov 
Kvpiov. Kvpiov ivToXr) is in 
A. B. The analogy of vii. 10 
and the word Kvpiov naturally 
imply a precept of Christ, that is, 
either some words now lost to us, 
or else the general authority of 
Christ’s teaching. 

38. ayvoeirai , A. D. F. G., 1 he 
is ignored by God : God is ignorant 
of him.* dyvottruiy B. C. E., ‘let 
him be ignorant.’ If the former 
reading is preferred, then -compare 
viii. 2, 3, xiii. 12 ; if the latter, 
it is a contemptuous expression 
of indifference as to the opinion 
of such a one, however great his 
pretensions. 

39, 40. This iB the summary of 
the whole. Verse 39 sums up 
xiv. 1—25, verse 40sumsupxiv. 
26—38. 

For £7 jXovre, see on xii. 31. 
For ev<rxnp6y(itg } see on xiii. 5. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XIV. 26—40. 

Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift which he wishes to exercise . The rule for your 

guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or at most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say . Each 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace . For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except from 
their husbands, who are their natural guides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness . If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com¬ 
mand; if he cannot recognise it, he is not recognised by God . 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues ; and the great rule is to do 
everything with order and decency. 


Apostolical Worship. 

It may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com¬ 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the j ^ 8CDC0 
subject of Christian worship, (I.) The Christian 0 fany 
assemblies of the first period of the apostolical age, 
unlike those of later times, appear not to have been 
necessarily controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. 
We hear, indeed, of ‘ presbyters,’ or ‘ elders ’ in the Churches 
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of Asia Minor 1 , and of Jerusalem. 2 And in the Church of 
Thessalonica, mention is made of * rulers * ( 7rpoc<rrayJpovs 
vfLOip ) 3 ; and, in the Churches of Galatia, of f teachers * (rc3 
/ran^owTt). 4 But no allusion is to be found to the connexion 
of these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any such 
is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was then 
deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corinth been 
what it was at the time when Clement addressed his Epistle to 
it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been in the 
Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some reference 
should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding go¬ 
vernment which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian or 
fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro¬ 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of the 
kind is found. The gifts are to be regulated by mutual accom¬ 
modation, by general considerations of order and usefulness ; 
and the only rights, against the violation of which any safe¬ 
guards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest *he 
that fills the place of the unlearned ’ (i. e. as we have already 
seen, £ he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues ’) 
should be debarred from ratifying by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, sup¬ 
posed to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced 
capable of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility 
that ‘ all ’ may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking with 
tongues. 

IL The (II.) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 
worship worship was carried on. Four points are specially 

earned on . r , A 1 J 

through mentioned : 

the gifts. (i) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 

l. Prayer, is spoken of in connexion with the tongues, must 
have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men. 5 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
i Praise 9 or * Sony ,’ yjraXfids. 6 We may infer from 
Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with ‘hymns and 

4 Gal. vi. 6. 

5 xiv. 1.3, 14, 15; xi. 5. 
c xiv. 15, 26. 


1 Acta xiv. 23. 

2 Ibid. xi. 30; xv. 6, 22, 23. 

3 1 Thess. v. 12. 
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odes ’ (pfivots teal wSaty), that it must have been of the nature 
of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition of Chris¬ 
tian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest exemplification of 
it in the New Testament. 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving . The 6 song 
of the understanding ’ is especially needed in the 
giving of thanks . 1 In this passage we have the 
earliest intimation of a liturgical form. Although 

the context even here implies that it must have been a free 
effusion, yet it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as 
was from a very early period incorporated in the great Eu¬ 
charistic hymn used, with a few modifications, through all the 
liturgical forms of the later Christian Church. And from this 
passage we learn that the * Amen/ or ratification of the whole 
congregation, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in 
this part of the service, was deemed essential to the due utter¬ 
ance of the thanksgiving. 

(4) ‘ Prophesying/ or c teaching/ is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one of the most 4. p rop ho- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse s y in g- 

to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult to be kept under control. 2 Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi¬ 
bition of it in xiv. 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of the 
subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III.) The Apostolical mode of administering the Eu¬ 
charist has already been delineated at the close of jii. T ho 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist, 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table ; each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 
to which the rest responded with the solemn word, c Amen/’ 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the 


xiv. 1G. 


2 xiv. 32. 
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worship of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the fact 
mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, that 
the first day of the week was specially devoted to their meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
Effects of worship and of any which now exists, is the first 
thinstate impression which this summary leaves on the mind, 
early But this impression is relieved by various important 
Church. considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 


I. No 
forms of 
eternal 
obliga¬ 
tion. 


could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
the individuals who constituted the communities, the 
smallness of the communities themselves, the variety 
and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near ap¬ 


proach of the end of the world, must have prevented the per¬ 
petuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, as 
almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the letter, 
then this very peculiarity is one of the most characteristic pri¬ 
vileges. No existing form of worship can lay claim to universal 
and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to Apostolic times. 
The impossibility of perpetuating the primitive forms is the 
best guarantee for future freedom and progress. Few as are 
the rules of worship prescribed in the Koran, yet the incon¬ 
venience which they present, when transplanted into other 
than Oriental regions, shows the importance of the omission of 
such in the New Testament. 


But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and in the 
II Princi S P^ hi which the Apostle handles them, principles 
pies kid important for the guidance of Christian worship in 
down. a p times. Some of these have been already indi¬ 

cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this ad¬ 
vice is summed up in two simple rules : — 

( Let all things be done unto edifying/ and f let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ 


c Let all things be done unto edifying .’ 1 

i Edifying ’ (ot/toSo/i^) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
l ‘Let all P ecu har sense both of building up from first princi- 
things be pies to their practical application, and of fitting each 
. unt f member of the society into the proper place which 
the growth and rise of the whole b uildin g require. 


1 xiv. 5, 12,17. 
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It is c development/ not only in the sense of unfolding new 
truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained in the exr 
isting institution or body. Hence the stress laid on the excel¬ 
lence of f prophesying/ as the special gift by which men were 
led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, f the secrets of their 
hearts being made manifest ’), and by which (as through the 
prophets of the older dispensations) higher and more spiritual 
views of life were gradually revealed. Hence the repeated in¬ 
junctions that all the gifts should have their proper honour; 1 
that those gifts should be most honoured by which not a few, 
but all , should benefit; 2 that all who had the gift of prophecy 
should have the opportunity of exercising that gift; 3 that all 
might have an equal chance of instruction and comfort for 
their own special cases. 


‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.’ 4 

‘ Decently ’ (^evcr^q^ovws ); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘In 2 , De _ 
order ’ («aT<z rdljiv); that is, not by hazard or im- cently and 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea m order ’ 
is not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the wor¬ 
ship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the ancient 
world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have characterised 
all solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as distinct from the 


frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which accompanied illicit or 
extravagant communities. The Roman Senate, the Athenian 
Areopagus, were examples of the former, as the wild Baccha¬ 
nalian or Phrygian orgies were of the latter. Hence the 
Apostle has condemned the discontinuance of the veil, 5 the 
speaking of women, 6 the indiscriminate banqueting, 7 the 
interruption of the prophets by each other. 8 6 The spirits of 
prophets are subject to prophets/ is a principle of universal 
application, and condemns every impulse of religious zeal or 
feeling which is not strictly under the control of those who 
display it. A world of fanaticism is exploded by this simple 
axiom ; and to those who have witnessed the religious frenzy 
which attaches itself to the various forms of Eastern worship, 
this advice of the Apostle, himself of Eastern origin, will appear 
the more remarkable. The wild gambols yearly celebrated at 


1 xii. 20—30. 

2 xiv. 1—23, 

3 xiv. 29—31. 

* xiv. 40. 


5 ix. 1—16. 

6 xiv. 34. 

7 xi. 16—34. 

0 xiv. 30—32. 
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Easter by the adherents of the Greek Church round the chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, show what Eastern 
Christianity may become; 1 they are living proofs of the need 
and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructive task. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and these 
only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


1 'Sinai and Palestine/ Ed. iv. 465—47]. 
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Chap. XV. 1—58. 

There does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the peculiar 
nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally occasion 
its reservation for the last place of the Epistle. The ^ de 
other questions had touched only the outskirts of the n i ers 0 f 
Christian faith ; this seemed to reach its very found- ^ ti ^ csur “ 
ation. It is evident from the expression in the 
12th verse ( tf How say some among you?’), that the Apostle 
is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, who 
denied as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, but the 
Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, occa¬ 
sioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was after- DO t Ori- 
wards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we have cnta ? or 
a specimen in the teaching of Hymenaeus and Phi- ewis ’ 
letus, who said that ‘ the Resurrection was already past; 1 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any opposi¬ 
tion to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment ; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by Hy¬ 
menaeus and Philetus belongs to a later period. It seems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such ^ 
as the Sadducees in Judaea 2 , and in the very Church cureanand 
of Achaia to which this Epistle 3 was addressed, the Greek ‘ 
Athenian cavillers, who f mocked when they heard of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead.’ 4 With this agree not only the general 
circumstances of time and place, but also the particular allusions 
to them ; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the received 
teaching of the Apostle ; as resting their objections to it, not on 
any refined notion of matter, but on its philosophical difficul¬ 
ties ; 5 combining pretensions to knowledge with laxity of morals. 0 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which pre¬ 
vailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of the 
Resurrection remained within the Christian society ; Not ex- 
and that their position was not deemed, either by 
themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- Church. 

1 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 4 Acts xvii. 18, 32. 

3 Matt. xxii. 23. 5 xv. 35. 

3 See notes on i. 1. 0 xv. 33, 34. 
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patible with the outward profession of Christianity. Still, to 
the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was a matter of 
no secondary importance. If we may take the account in the 
The A Acts as a just illustration of the language of his 
stle’s view Epistles, we find him declaring that it was the chief 
of the Re- truth which he preached, and for which he suffered -, 1 
surree ion. an j ^ Epistles themselves, although nowhere so 
fully set forth as in this Chapter, it is always assumed as the 
great end of the believer’s hope. 2 It is the one doctrine which 
Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul the Apostle. In the Acts 
he represents himself to be the Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee 
persecution. It is the link between his past and present life. 
It is the same promise to which, before his conversion, with the 
rest of the twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, 
he had hoped to come. 3 

The same, but yet how different! He now no longer dwelt 
on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked out 
with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was now a 
nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which threw into 
the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, all lower ar¬ 
guments in behalf of its existence. That object was Christ. 
He was a believer writing to believers; and therefore the one 
fact which he adduces to convince and to warn his readers, is 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. And this may account 
for his toleration of those whom he is here opposing. Though 
differing from him in the hope of their own resurrection, he 
felt that, in their belief in Christ and Christ’s Resurrection, 
they were united with him. In this great agreement he over¬ 
looked even their great difference—their co mm on love and 
faith in Christ brought him nearer to them, though doubting 
the Resurrection of the dead, than to the Jewish Pharisees, who, 
though believing it, had no sympathy with his love of Christ. 

1 Acts xxiii. 6, xxiv, 15, 25, xxvi. 8. 

2 See Rom. yi. 8, viii. 11 j 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Theea. iv. 14. 3 Acta xxvi, 7. 
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XV. 1 rvo)pC£ > (i) Se ifjuv, aS e\<f>oi, to evayye'Xiot' o evrjyyeXi- 
crd/irjv vpiv, o Kal Trapekafiere, Iv & Kal ecmj/care, 2 St’ ou Kal 
crclj^ecrde, tIvl Xoyrn evrjyyeXicrdpyju vpiv, el Kare^ere, e/cros 

1 r Now, brethren, I r would have you know' the Gospel which 
I preached unto you, which also ye r received, and wherein ye 

2 stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
with what r word I preached the r Gospel unto you, unless 


XY. 1. IVwpifcj. In all the pas- 
_ . /a. sages where this is used 
nVC “' in the earlier Epistles 
(1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), it has the signification 
of 4 remind/ * call to your at¬ 
tention.’ In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the passages 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
4 discover.’ 

1 The Gospel * (ro fvayyeXioj') 
p is not necessarily limited 

p e ] . e os to the historical facts 
of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. i. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, it is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as 1 my 
Gospel’ (70 evayyiXiov /uou), Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi. 25. Still the histori¬ 
cal meaning of the word is al¬ 
ways implied, and is here predo¬ 
minant. 


2. The repetition of *rai is 
partly to make a stronger asser¬ 
tion—* which in fact you re¬ 
ceived 1 (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax : 4 It is not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (7rapc\a/3ere, as 


in verse 3, corresponding to 
7r apidwna), as an historical fact; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. i. 24) ; and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last. For this sense of <rw- 
Ztadc compare Acts ii. 47 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

In English it would be ex¬ 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent: 4 that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through which you are saved.’ 

tipl \6y<p EvTiyyEXuraprfP vpTtv, 
€t kar£x £r€ - these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, rtVt . . . cibjyyeAi- 
(Tap7] y i is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression yi'w- 
pi£u) to evayyiXtou : 4 1 remind 

you of the Gospel, i. e. of the 
way in which I preached it.’ 
The phrase rivt \6yu) is the same 
kind of redundancy as in the 
expressions Xoyoc cro^tuc, Aoyoe 
yvu)(jtu)Q (xii. 8), 6 Xoyog tov arav- 
pov (i. 18), and merely calls 
attention to the manner , as dis¬ 
tinct from the subject , of his 
preaching, i. e. to the fact that 
he had first of all preached to 
them the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ. 

KQ.Ti\ETE depends partly on 
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€t prj elicrj emorevcraTe. 3 7rap€8<uKa yap vpiv iv npatTois o 
Kal napekapov, otl x/hcttos aneOavev virep twv apapncov 

3 ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 


eurjyytXiffa/iT/y, * this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem¬ 
ber it,’ partly on owfcodt, 1 you 
are saved if you hold it fast,’ 
affording another instance of 
the Apostle’s manner of throw¬ 
ing back an important word 
out of its natural place to the 
end of the sentence. See on viii. 
U. 

cicroe £t pil ririj £?T£0Tcv<mre, 

1 and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.’ 

iir tar ev (rare, * received the faith 
at your conversion.’ Comp. Rom. 
xiii. 11. 

tKroQ el pr) is a pleonasm, as 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of eiki], 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. 

3. ‘You remember how I 
preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus; in the first place to de• 
claref &c.: yap connects iv irpoi- 
tolq with tLvl Xoyw, but also per¬ 
haps expresses the connexion of 
the whole sentence, * You re¬ 
member all this, for this was my 
course.’ For the sense of irape- 
dwKa and 7rap£\a/3ov, compare 
their similar use in xi. 23. 

* That Christ died for our 


‘Died for 
our bins,’ 


sins.’ He begins the 
account of his 1 Gos¬ 
pel ’ not with the birth 


or infancy of Christ, but with 


His death. This may result 


merely from the fact that the 
Resurrection is the point to which 


he calls attention, and that there¬ 


fore he does not go further back 


in the history than the event out 
of which, so to say, the Resur¬ 


rection originated. But the lan¬ 
guage rather leads us to infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 
first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i. 18, 23, ii. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the great 
subject of his first preaching 
at Corinth. And this also agrees 
with the general Btrain of the 
Epistles, in which the Death and 
Resurrection are the main points 
insisted upon, as in Rom. iv. 25; 
Eph. i. 7—23 ; Col. i. 14—23 ; 1 
Tim. iii. 16. 

‘ For our Bins,’ i. e. not merely 
‘in our behalf,’ which would 
have been v7r£p as in 

Rom. v. 8; nor 1 in our place,’ 
which would have been avrl 
rjfj.u>v y but 1 as an offering in con¬ 
sequence of our sins,’ * to deliver 
us from our sins.’ For the ge¬ 
neral sense of virep in this con¬ 
nexion, see on 2 Cor. v. 15. 
(Compare for the meaning cia. ra 
tt apairru) par a j in Rom. iv. 25, and 
7T£pl rwv apaprtwv yputv, in Gal. 
i. 4, and 1 Pet. iii. 18 ; also Heb. 
x. 6, 8, 18, 26, xiii. 11.) 

‘ According to the Scriptures.’ 
That great stress was 
kid on the conformity JX-'ffcrip- 
of our Lord s death to tures/ 
the ancient Scriptures, 
appears from the frequent refer¬ 
ences to them, especially in the 
writings of St. Luke. Thus 
xxiv. 25—27: 4 O fools, and 

slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken . . . and 
beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets , He expounded unto 
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rjfjLwv Kara ras ypachas, 4 Kai on era^y, Kai otl iyyyep- 
rat rfj ypepa rfj rpiry^ Kara ras ypa<j>a 5, 6 Kai on w<f)0y 

“ tj 7 Tplrrj 7)H*pa. 

4 sins according to the scriptures, and that He was buried, 
and that He r has been raised' the third day according to 


5 the scriptures, and that He was 

them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself. 1 Also 
xxiv. 44—46 : 1 All things must 
be fulfilled, which were written 
in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets and in the Psalms con¬ 
cerning me. Then opened he 
their understanding that they 
might understand the Scrij)- 
tures and xxii. 37: 1 This 

that is written must yet be 
accomplished in me: for the 
things concerning me have an 
end.’ Acts viii. 35: 4 Then 

Philip began at the same Scrip- 
tare? It is evident from the 
general tenor of these passages, 
that the ‘ Scriptures ’ alluded to 
are chiefly the prophets ; and 
from the two last-quoted that the 
projfliecy chiefly meant is Isa. liii. 

5—10. Compare the quotation 
in 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, 4 ac¬ 
cording to the Scriptures,’ refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex¬ 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
(not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur¬ 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Ps. ii. 7 ; Isa. lv. 

3 (in Acts xiii. 33—35) ; and 
(in allusion to the third day) 
Ilosea vi. 2; but specially Ps, 
xvi. 10 : 1 Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,’ as in Acts ii, 
25—31, xiii. 35—37, where the 


seen r by Kephas, then r by the 

same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and the deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 
four Gospels, there, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrection. 
So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 

The force of the perfect iyi\- 
yqorai seems to be 1 has been 
raised and is alive.’ See on 
verse 12. 

4. The details of the Resur¬ 
rection which follow, are proba¬ 
bly introduced, not as actually 
forming parts of that which the 
Apostle taught ‘first of all’ (lv 
7r,jwroic), but in confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view ; and ac¬ 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de¬ 
pendent on 7rapi?iii)Ka or 7rap£- 
Xa/3or. 

5. uxpdr) is the word used for 
these appeal ancos m Apppiironccs 
St. Paul (here and in after the 
verses 6,7, and 8, and 1 Resurrec- 
Tim. iii. 16), in St. fc * on: 

Luke (xxiv. 34, unpdr) 2/pwn), 
and in the Acts (ii. 3, ix. 17, xiii. 
31, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i. 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 
3 ; Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 31), 
or of God (Acts vii. 2, 26, 30, 
35). In the other Gospels (Mark 
xvi. 9, 12. 14; John xxi. 1, 14) 
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Kr)<j>a, etra rots SwSeKa. 0 iireira m<f>9r) inavo) TrevraxocrioLs 
dSeX<^oi 9 i<f>dira£, ef 2>v ol nXeloves’ pevovaiv ecu? apn,T u/es 

■ 7r*efoi/y. 

6 twelve. After that He was seen r by above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this present. 


the appearances after the Eesur- 
rection are expressed by i^avrj, 
ifpayipwatv, and l<f>ay£pu)dTj. 

The appearance to Peter is 
. -d . nowhere directly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama¬ 
tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
1 the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon’ (Luke 
xxiv. 34). The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
* Kephas,’ see note on ix. 5. 

The appearance to 1 the Twelve ’ 
naturally coincides with 
Twelve- appearance to the 

ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur¬ 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
36; John xx. 19. ol cdjSetca is 
merely the expression to de¬ 
signate the college of Apostles, 
like * duumviri,’ or * decemviri,’ 
in Latin. Judas certainly was 
absent, if not Thomas. 

6- Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in order 
of time, and so probably through¬ 
out, as indicated in the expression, 
1 last of all ’ ( layarov ), in verse 8, 
although the classical precision of 
7rpG)Tny } livrcpov, elra , k. t. X. is lost 
in the mere alternation of tTreira 
and lira. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which 
to the can b e identified with 
dred * m ' to the 500, is that 

to the disciples in Gali¬ 
lee, Matt, xxviii. 16, 17, 18, 


where from the expression 1 but 
some doubted/ it has been some¬ 
times argued that there must 
have been others present be¬ 
sides the eleven Apostles, who 
alone are expressly mentioned, 
The number of those believers to 
whom our Lord is here said to 
have appeared far exceeds the sum 
total of believers (120) mentioned 
in Acts i. 15, as assembled in Je¬ 
rusalem after the Ascension. If 
it were the meeting in Galilee, the 
larger number might perhaps be 
accounted for by the effect of our 
Lord’s teaching as still preserved 
in the scene of His original mi¬ 
nistrations. If, as is perhaps im¬ 
plied by the order in which it 
occurs, it were some meeting at 
Jerusalem not mentioned in the 
Gospels, then we must suppose 
that the numbers were swelled 
by Galilean or other disciples, 
not yet dispersed after the con¬ 
course of the Passover. 

For tTravii) TriyraKoalotg, instead 
of hcavu) i}y compare 7rpadrjvai 
inayw Iqvapluy TpiaKoaluiVy Mark 
xiv. 5, and Ex. xxx. 14, xxxix. 
3. (LXX.) d7ro ehcoaaerovc Kal 
tTzavu). Chrysostom says that 
some in his time took iiravit) to 
be, 4 in the sky,’ or 1 on a hill.’ 

£^a 7 ra^ may be, either 1 once,’ 
i. e. ‘ on one occasion, but on one 
occasion only ;’ or ( at once/ i. e. 

1 to the whole number, not at 
different times, but at the same 
time.’ The first will agree beet 
with the usual meaning of the 
word, the Bccond with the con¬ 
text. 
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Se a iKotpLijOrjcrav . 7 eireiTa axpdyj ’iaKcofia), elra rots aTrocrro - 

* Add Kal. 

7 but some are fallen asleep. After that, He was seen r by James, 


vi 7rXciWte, ‘ the majority.’ 

fjLtvovai , * continue alive.’ For 
a similar use of the word ptvw t 
comp. John xxi. 22, 23. The sur¬ 
vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re¬ 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
a special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the hope 
of sharing in it themselves. To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, * Then they also 
which have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished 1 (verse 18). 
For eVrn^ii/fb/frai', compare vii. 
39, xi. 30. 

7. The appearance to James 
is elsewhere only men- 
to James; tioned in the ‘ Gospel 
of the Hebrews ’ : i But 
the Lord, when he had given the 
linen garment to the servant of 
the high priest [this apparently 
alludes in some manner to the 
story in Mark xiv. 51], went to 
James and appeared to him. For 
James had sworn that he would 
not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord, until he should see Him 
risen ( resurgentem ) from the dead. 
“ Bring,” said the Lord, “ a table 
and bread;” he brought a table 
and bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James 


the Just, and said to him, “ My 
brother, eat thy bread because 
the Son of man is risen from the 
dead” 5 (Hieron. Catal. Scriptor. 
in Jacob.). 

The vow of James in this pas¬ 
sage is founded apparently on our 
Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29. 
(‘ I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ’) ; and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Elis. H. E. ii. 23). The 
whole story coincides with the 
assertion (John vii. 5) that 1 His 
brethren believed not in Him.’ 
On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to reconcile the iminedi- 
ateness of the appearance, as im¬ 
plied in this narrative, with the 
order in which it is here related, 
not amongst the first, but amongst 
the last of the appearances; an 
arrangement which agrees better 
with the tradition in Eusebius, 
that the appearance to James 
was a year after the resurrection. 
The same argument also tells 
against a recent, and not impro¬ 
bable, conjecture, that if Oleopas, 
in Luke xxiv. 18, is Alphaeus, his 
companion may have been his son 
James; and that thus the appear¬ 
ance at Emmaus may have been 
the one here spoken of. 

The only special appearances 
here recorded are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal. i. 18, 19, 
ii. 9, 11, 12, and, by implication, in 
1 Cor. ix. 5, and in this case, each 
is introduced as ushering in an 
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Xois 7ra <xu\ s e<r)(aTOv Se navTOiv axnrepei ra> eKTpcopaTt 
a>(j)d 7 ) Kapoi. 9 eya) yap elpto eXa^iOTOs rcov airocrToXcov, 6? 
ovk elpl t/ca^os KaXelcrdaL anoa-roXos , Store eSicofa ttjv eV- 

8 then r by all the apostles. r But last of all—*as by one born 

9 out of due time,—He was seen r by me also'. For I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not r fit to be called an 


appearance to the Apostles col¬ 
lectively. 

The appearance to 1 all the 
Apostles’may be iden- 
to all tified with that in John 
the Apo- xx. 26 ; in Matt, xxviii. 
sties ; 16 ; or in A cts i. 4 ; the 

last is most probable. 

The word ivdtnv is added : 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but col¬ 
lectively, like €0a7ra£ in verse 6; 
or (2) To mark the contrast of 
the appearance to James. ‘First 
to James, then not only to James, 
but to all,’ in which case it would 
be an argument in favour of 
the identity of James of Jeru¬ 
salem with James the son of 
Alphseus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter¬ 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be rote ndatv or 
rote aWotc «7ro(rrdAo«c. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi¬ 
stle (see note on viii. J1), that on 
the whole the latter interpretation 
may be preferred as best agreeing 
with the sense. The variation of 
phrases in St. Paul is so frequent 
that no stress can be laid on the 
distinction between role 
in ver. 5, and rote airoaroXotQ here. 

r J iKTpuffian is probably ‘ the 
untimely offspring,’ as in Job iii. 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 


partly in allusion to the abrupt¬ 
ness of his conversion, partly to 
his inferiority to the other Apo¬ 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, ‘ the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called an 
apostle.’ The corresponding word 
abortivus , in Latin, was meta¬ 
phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. c. 35, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic a/i6\w/ia. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge¬ 
neral faot of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be ‘ the last child 1 
(vnrepov y evvTjfia) ; a meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac¬ 
cepted without more authority. 

uKpdrj Kdfiot. The word here 
applied to the appear¬ 
ance of our Lord to St. and to 
Paul, is the same as that St. Paul 
used in the indirect al- himself, 
lusions to it in the Acts 
(ix. 17, xxvi. 16), and agrees with 
St. Paul’s own expression in ix. 1: 
‘Have I not seen (ovk ewpciKa ;) 
the Lord Jesus ? ’ In both these 
passages he must refer chiefly, if 
not exclusively, to the vision on 
the road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1). 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under¬ 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
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KXrjcrLav tov Oeov' l0 ^dpLTL Se 0eov elfxl 6 eljii, Kal rj 
10 apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God: but by the 


that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether he speaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, it is evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he con¬ 
siders himself to be a witness of 
the Resurrection, as truly as the 
other Apostles. That the manner 
of the appearance, however, was 
different, is implied both by the 
words in this passage, ‘ to one 
born out of due time,’ and also 
by the only other direct allusion 
which his Epistles contain to the 
tact, in Gal. i. 16, 4 God was 

pleased to reveal His Son in me ’ 
(a7roKa\vipai kv e/iot), which im¬ 
plies an inward, rather than an 
outward revelation. 

9. The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 
his own unworthiness, and there¬ 
fore, instead of proceeding at once 
to the result of his mission, he 
dwells for a moment on the hu¬ 
miliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the call of 
the other Apostles. ‘ I say “ to 
one born out of due time,” and 
“ last of all ,''for I (iy w yap), what¬ 
ever may be the case with them, 
am the least of the Apostles.’ 
The ground of this keen self- 
reproach was the fact, naturally 
recalled to him by the circum¬ 
stances of his conversion, that 
he had ‘ persecuted the Church 
of God.’ The expression ‘per¬ 
secute ’ (citon-w), or ‘persecute the 
Church of God, 1 seems to be ap¬ 
propriated in an especial manner 
to St. Paul. It is used by himself 
of this act, in Gal. i. 13, 23; 1 
Tim. i. 13 ; and in the Acts ix. 


4, 5, xxvi. 11; the last passage 
{k^iinKov nai dc rae e£u ttoXeiq ■) 
indicating the peculiar appropri¬ 
ateness of the word in his case, 
from its original sense of ‘pur¬ 
suing.’ The expression 4 the 
Church of God ’ is used for the 
sake of greater solemnity, per¬ 
haps also to mark more strongly 
his sense (as in Gal. i. 13), that 
the Christian society which he 
persecuted had superseded the 
ancient Church in the name of 
which he persecuted. 

tKavocy ‘ fit,’ see 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. iii. 8, where the 
expression ‘ the least of the 
apostles 1 is carried out into the 
still stronger expression 4 less 
than the least of all the saints ’ 
(^i\ci\arrOTf^u} Travrwv rGtv ay/wi'). 
Another is 1 Tim. i. 12—16, 
where, as here, there is the al¬ 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church ,— 1 who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor (£t- 
loKrrjg) and injurious; ’ with 
still more vehement expres¬ 
sions of self-abasement—‘sin¬ 
ners, of whom I am chief.’ In 
all these three passages the con¬ 
trast between his present and his 
past life is naturally connected 
with the goodness of God by 
which the change was effected. 
In this passage the thought is co¬ 
loured by the historical character 
of the Epistle. He here expresses 
his sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’ 
And the force of this is ex¬ 
plained by what follows. 4 And 
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avrov rj els e/ie ov K€irfj tyerijOr), aXXa 'irepicro'OTepov 
avroiv ndvTOip iKoniacra, ovk iyo> Se, aXXa -q X^P iS T0 ^ 


grace of God I am what I am: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain ; but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of God oA 


His grace was not in vain ; yea, 

1 toiled more abundantly than 
they all.’ It is a correction of 
his strong expressions; a protest 
against the possible misconstruc¬ 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1—5, when there was a ques¬ 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship,—* though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though I am not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that I am anything, yet 
still I am what I am; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
was so wonderfully shown to¬ 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 

2 Cor. xii. 7—12. 

Kerri, 4 vain,’ i. e. 1 without 
fruits,’ as in 14 and 58. His 
exertions are at once the effect 
and the repayment of God’s fa¬ 
vour. 

tKoiriaody 4 1 toiled,’ as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 35 ; Kom. xvi. 6. For both 
words see Phil. ii. 16, ovk eig 

Kiv6* tKOTrtafra. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence 
and humiliation from which he 
had started—‘Yet not I, but 
the grace of God which is with 
me.’ For this complete merging 


of his own personality in the 
consciousness of a higher power 
working with and in him, com¬ 
pare Gal. ii. 20, 4 1 live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me; ’ and 
in a bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, 
4 Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.’ In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, he describes his higher 
power as ff x^P l £ TO ** 

The exact sense is, 4 The 1 The 
gracious countenance and grace of 
free goodness of God, God ’ 
manifesting itself in His 
gifts; ’ and hence, as in the ana¬ 
logous word aycnrrj (Love), the 
meaning fluctuates between the 
abstract attribute of God, and its 
concrete exemplifications in the 
qualities or faculties of the hu¬ 
man heart and mind. Such are 
the shades of meaning which it 
bears, as thrice repeated here; 

4 By the undeserved goodness of 
God ; ’— 4 the goodness of God 
which extended itself to me (i) tig 
Efji } not iv tpo/)’ — 4 the goodness 
of God which toiled with me 
(<rvv e/iot).’ In this last ex¬ 
pression the goodness of God is 
personified, as elsewhere Sin, 
Death, Love. (See note on xiii. 
4.) 4 By my side was another 

Power, sharing in my toils and 
difficulties. It was the Good 
Hand of God.’ Compare SeoD 
tTvvtpyoi , iii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 1. 

This sense is brought out more 
strongly by the omission of tj 
before trvv } in B. I) 1 . F. G. 

11. He now sums up His whole 
argument by merging whatever 
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Oeov a crvv ifioi 11 etre ovp iyo) etre iKtlvoi, ovtcjs Krjpvcr- 
crofiev, Kal outoj? eVtcrreucrare. 


n with me. 1 Whether, therefore, 
and so ye believed. 

differences there might be be¬ 
tween him and the other Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. ‘Whether it 
were I or they,’ implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 


it were I or they, so we preach, 

those of others, and helps to ex¬ 
plain the short interruption in 
verse 10, 

* ovtu) e Kjipvvaofitv : such con¬ 
tinues to be our message; such 
at your conversion was your 
belief (eTriffrct'crare).’ 


Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 1—11. 

I now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you , and the mode 
in which I told it ; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since; 
and not only have made it the foundation of your lives , 
but are to be saved by it noiv and hereafter, if only you 
hold it fast in your recollection, if your conversion was any¬ 
thing more than a mere transitory impulse . Yes, you must 
remember it; for it was among the very first things which I 
told to you , as it was among the very first which I learned 
myself It was: That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling in 
His death the prophecies concerning One who teas to be wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and whose 
soul teas to be an offering for sin . That he was laid in the 

sepulchre, and that out of that sepulchre He has been raised up 
and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave , and that the Holy One should not see corruption . I told 
you also, as a proof of this, that He appeared to Kephas, chief 
of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. Next 
came the great appearance to more than Jive hundred believers 
together, the majority of whom are still living to testify to it, 
though some few have carried their testimony with them to the 
grave. Then again came a twofold appearance ; this time not 
to Kephas, but to his great colleague, James, and afterwards, 
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as before, to the Apostles collectively . Last of all, when the 
roll of Apostles seemed to be complete, teas the sudden appear¬ 
ance tome; a just delay, a just humiliation for one whose 
persecution of the congregation of Gods people did indeed sink 
me below the level of the Apostles, and rendered me unworthy 
even of the name, and makes me feel that I owe all to the un¬ 
deserved favour of God . A favour indeed which was not 
bestowed in vain , which has issued in a life of exertion far 
exceeding that of all the Apostles, from whose number some 
would wish to exclude me ; but yet, after all, an exertion not 
the result of my own strength, but of this same Favour toiling 
with me as my constant companion. It is not , however , on 
any distinction between myself and the other Apostles, that I 
would now dwell . I confine myself to the one great fact of 
which we all alike are the heralds, and which was alike to all 
of you the foundation of your faith . 


The First Creed, and the First Evidence of Christianity. 

The foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of view: 
I. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may be 
Early called the Creed of the early Church. In one sense, 
form of indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
Cited Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 

new converts were taught, but to what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24—30; or more frequently as a sim¬ 
ple expression of belief, in Acts viii. 37 (in some MSS.), and in 
Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15. But the present passage gives us a sample 
of the exact form of the oral teaching of the Apostle. It cannot 
be safely inferred that we have here the whole of what he 
means to describe as the foundation of his preaching; partly 
because of the expression 6 first of all,’ partly because, from the 
nature of the case, he brings forward most prominently what 
was specially required by the occasion. Still, on the whole, the 
more formal and solemn introduction of the argument, c I de¬ 
livered, I received,’ as in xL 23, and the conciseness of the 
phrases, ( died,’ ‘ was buried,’ and the twice-repeated ex¬ 
pression ( according to the Scriptures,’ imply that at least in 
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the third and fourth verses we have the original formula of the 
Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by its similarity to 
parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, especially to 
that which, under the name of the Apostle’s Creed, has been 
generally adopted in the Churches of the West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it from 
later productions of a similar nature: (1) It is a i. 
strictly historical composition. It is what the Historical. 
Apostle himself calls it, not so much a Creed as a ‘ Gospel; ’ 
a ‘ Gospel ’ both in the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a c glad message,’ and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the nar¬ 
ratives of our Lord’s life. It is the announcement, not of a 
doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of fact; of 
a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours 
of some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested. Apostle and Evan¬ 
gelist communicated the c things that they had seen or heard.’ 
Thus the Apostle’s c Gospel ’ was contained in the brief sum¬ 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘ Gospels,’ and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of f glad tidings,’ though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
contents. 

(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first four 
centuries, there are only two (those of Tertullian 1 and 
of Epiphanius 2 ; from whom, probably, it was derived Grounded 
in the Nicene Creed) which contain the expressions 
here twice repeated, 4 according to the Scriptures,’ 
and in those two probably imitated from this place. The point, 
though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring before us 
the different aspect which the same events wore to the Aposto¬ 
lical age and to the next generations. If in so compendious an 
account of the facts of the Gospel history, the Apostle twice over 
repeats that they took place in conformity with the ancient 
1 Adv. Prax. c. 2. 2 II. p. 122. 
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prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must have heen not 
only familiar with the Old Testament, but anxious to have their 
new faith brought into connexion with it. Later ages have de¬ 
lighted in discovering mystical anticipations or argumentative 
proofs of the New Testament in the Old; but these words 
carry us back to a time when the events of Christianity re¬ 
quired, as it were, not only to be illustrated or confirmed, but 
to be justified by reference to Judaism. We have in them the 
sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on the shores of 
Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of Palestine; 
the older covenant still remains in the eye of the world as the 
one visible institution of Divine origin; the f Scriptures ’ of 
the Old Testament are still appealed to with undivided re¬ 
verence, as the stay of the very writings which were destined 
so soon to take a place, if not above, at least beside them, with 
a paramount and independent authority. 

II. This passage contains the earliest extant account 
of the resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the 
count^f the most > twenty years at the least, had elapsed,—that is 
Kesurrec- to say, about the same period as has intervened 

Christ between this year (1857) and the French Revolution 

of 1830 ; and, as the Apostle observes, most of those 
to whom he appeals as witnesses were still living; and he 
himself, though not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the 
Resurrection, yet in so far as he describes the vision at his con¬ 
version, must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony 
to the belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in 
regard to the details of the appearances shall be noticed else¬ 
where. 1 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 

Chap. XV. 12—34. 

In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and his 
readers back to the time when he first came among them, and 
when they had eagerly embraced the message which he bore of 
the Resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them the en¬ 
thusiasm with which they had received it; the steadfastness 
with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held out to 

1 See Essay * On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History/ at 
the end of this work. 
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them . 1 Pie had recalled also the very words ( tlvl \oyw) in which 
he had announced it; the successive scenes by which it had 
been attested; the appearances to Peter and James the greatest 
of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the Apostles in a 
body; the appearance to the whole company of believers, with 
some of whom they might themselves have conversed ; the ap¬ 
pearance, lastly, to himself, himself a living proof of the reality 
of the vision; the vision a certain sign of the reality of his 
Apostleship. On this one point, amidst their other differences 
of character and calling, himself and the other Apostles, himself 
and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be the result of this agree¬ 
ment ? ‘ If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, that 

He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for any 
of you to maintain that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of the dead ? 5 It is a burst of indignant surprise, which is 
immediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the irreconcilable 
character of the two statements. The argument would seem to 
imply that those who denied the general Resurrection, still 
admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but this is not quite 
certain, because in his appeal to the Resurrection of Christ he 
may be addressing himself, not to the false teachers themselves, 
but to the Corinthians who might be deluded by them ; and the 
great particularity, with which he lias enumerated the several 
witnesses of the Resurrection, may be taken to indicate that 
there were some who doubted it. But however this maybe, he 
assumes the truth of the fact here, and uses it as the chief 
answer to his opponents. The connexion which he endeavours 
to establish between the denial of the general Resurrection, and 
the denial of Christ’s Resurrection, although it may be coloured 
by his prevailing idea of the identification of Christ and His 
followers, appears in this instance to rest on the simple argu¬ 
ment, that if they denied any such thing as a resurrection, they 
must deny it in every instance, and therefore in the case of 
Christ, as well as of the dead generally. 


1 XV. 1. 7rap(\(t(iert . . , iaryicaTf. , . ow&ffGe. 
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12 €L Si X/HCTT09 K7)pVa<T€TCU, OTL €K V€KpO)V iyyjyepTCLl, 770)9 
Xcyovcrw a h> vp.lv ri^es ort avdcrTacris veKpa>v ovk icrTLV; 

13 el Si dvacrTacrLS veKpa.\v ovk Zcttiv, ovSe xpurros iyrjyep- 
raf 14 ei Se xpuxTos °^ K ^yV 7 e P TaL f kwov apa b [/cai] to 
Ktjpvypa T)pa>v, K€inf /cat 17 7TL<ttls vpa>v, lo evpuxKopeda Si 
/cat ipevSopapTvpes rov 0eov, otl ipapTvprjo-apev /cara 
tov 6eov otl Tjyeipev rov xpicrTov, bv ovk jjyeLpev ct irep 
apa VEKpoi ovk eyeipovTat. 16 et yap veKpol ovk kyeipovrai , 

* Tivts iv vfuy, b Om. Kai fl ft€*dj nal, 

12 Now if Christ is preached that He is p raised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 

13 dead ? But if there is no resurrection of the dead, r neither is 

14 Christ r raised: and if Christ be not r raised, then A also' our 
is preaching is vain, t vain also is' your faith, and we r aIso are 

found false witnesses of God, because we r testified of God 
that He raised up Christ; whom He raised not up, if so be 
16 that the dead are not r raised. For if the dead are not 


12—14. To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase dydtrratnQ 
vEKpi7>y probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur¬ 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci¬ 
tation is not avatTTrjffaiy but (as 
throughout this Chapter) eyti- 
pEiy. Still the denial by impli¬ 
cation, and if expressed univer¬ 
sally (not t] dydoraatq ru> v yexpwy, 
but dy da r a ate yecpuj/), would 
exclude in every shape the pos¬ 
sibility of a revival horn the 
grave. 

Ktyoy, KEyrj: ‘unmeaning is 
my preaching, because the Re¬ 
surrection was its subject; and 
your faith, because it rested 
on this preaching,’ The idea 
of Christ’s higher nature, which 
might exempt Him from the ordi¬ 
nary law of death, does not here 
enter into consideration. 


15—19. He proceeds to ex¬ 
plain these two assertions : the 
futility of his preaching in 15, 
16 (tvptfTKOfjEda . . . iyriyeprai ) ; 
the futility of their faith in 17, 
18 (£t . . . a?rwAovro). 

First. * Our preaching is un¬ 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of God's acts' They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses (ptapropeq) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, ii. 32, iii. 15, 
xiii. 31. 

Kara rov Stov is: either (1) 
‘with regard to God,’ with 
a latent allusion to the sense of 
‘invoking;’ or, (2) ‘against 
God,’ i. e. ‘ imputing to Him 
what He has not done.’ Com¬ 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvii. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.) ; and for the sense 1 John 
i. 10. 
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ovSe ^picrro? iyyjyepTar 17 el Se XP 10 "™* ovk ey^yeprat, 
fiaraia 77 ttlcttis vpvv* [icrrCv], ert ecrre iv rats a/xapruus 
v/xu>y, 18 apa /cal ol KQLfJLrjOevTes iv xpiOTaJ a7ra>X.o^ro. 19 €t ei> 
ft Omit ia tiv. 

17 r raised, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not 
is raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins, then 
19 they also which are fallen asleep in Christ r perished. If 


17, 18. Up to this point his 
argument has been (not ‘ if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,’ but) 1 if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Now, he advances a 
step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un¬ 
meaning, he now in 17,18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 

Christ, their faith would be ren¬ 
dered unmeaning ( partita = Ktvi j 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result: 

(1) That if Christ be not 

risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare Rom. 
vi. 1—11. 

(*2) That if Christ be not 

risen, those believers who are 

already dead have perished. 
This last is put as the climax of 
the whole argument. One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By * those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,’ the Apostle 
means * those who have died 
in communion with Christ’ 


— ‘ the Christian dead ’ (like 
‘ the dead in Christ,’ oi veicpoi oi 
iv ypioTu : Rev xiv. 13 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1G). And hero, as in xv. 51 
and 1 Thess. iv. 15, he distin¬ 
guishes between these and those 
who will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im¬ 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion be¬ 
tween the spiritual and the lite¬ 
ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord’s resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. viii. 
10, 11; John v. 24—29. 

Koiiirjdivreg ... a7r u>\ovro } i when 
they died . . . they perished en¬ 
tirely ; ’ corresponding in the fu¬ 
ture world to i(7T8 iv rate cifictp- 
rtaig in this. * The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will bo 
left in death, which is the con¬ 
sequence of sin,’ in opposition to 
aw^urOai. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 
15 : ‘ In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.’ 

19. He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to which 
the denial of the resurrection 
would bring them. If in this 
sentence we are guided by the 
easiest sense, then the word 
( only ’ (pd vov) must be con¬ 
nected with iv rfj '(wq TavTTjj and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded 
as one of the strangenesses of 
style noticed under viii. 11. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 20—24. 


Tjj £< or} ravTjj a eV ^ptcrrcS rj\7nKOTes icrfievpovov,iXeeivorepoL 
iravTcov avdpa>nojv ecr/xeV. 20 vvvl Se xpicrros iyrjyeprai e/c 
vetcpaip, anap^r) tcop K€.KOiprjpdvo)v* 21 iiretSr} yap oi av0pa>- 
7rov c 6ava T 09 , /cat Si* avdpconov a^aoracrt? vtKp&v. 22 a)cnrep 

• 7j\7riK0Tes iffjdkv 4v Xpiary \i6vov. b Add iyivtro. c 6 dtivaTos. 


in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 

20 most miserable. But now is Christ r raised from the dead, 

21 ox the first fruits of them that r sleep. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 


word, and the tense of riXiriKureg 
tapir, then the word 1 only * re¬ 
fers to the whole clause, the stress 
being specially laid on ij\7riK6rtg 
tapir, ‘ If we have nothing but 
a mere empty hope in Christ 
which will never be fulfilled.’ 

1 If we have hoped to the end, 
and done nothing more than 
hope.’ (Comp. Rom. viii. 24, 

* Hope that is seen is not hope.’) 
The use of £<in), as distinct from 
a state, for a period of existence, 
is very rare in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and occurs only here and 
in Luke xvi. 25. 

iXetivoTtpoL , ‘ more wretched 

than all* who are not Christians. 1 
1 We have fallen from the great¬ 
est of hopes, which we have 
purchased at the greatest of 
costs.’ For the force of the ex¬ 
pression see on verse 32. 

20. From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con¬ 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ has risen ; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian’s 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

vvvt ci, ‘ but as it is, 1 as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, apx 1 ! Trpwrd- 
TOKog tK rttcpiov. 

dnapxhy ‘the first fruits,’ or 


first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in Lev. 
xxiii. 10, 11, on the second day 
of which feast a sheaf of ripe 
corn was, for the first time, of¬ 
fered on the altar, as a consecra¬ 
tion of the coming harvest. Com¬ 
pare the allusion to the Paschal 
feast in v. 6. Both probably were 
suggested by the time of year 
when the Apostle wrote. 

tu> v KtKoipT}pir(i)v is put, instead 
of Tu>r vtKpujv, as the natural ex¬ 
pression for the Christian dead, 
of whom the Apostle is chiefly 
thinking. 

21, 22. The reason of this con¬ 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that he is the repre¬ 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se¬ 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 12, 
18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospel appears not 
as much with regard to the Re¬ 
surrection as the judgment, that 
man must in some sense be re¬ 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
‘ the Son of Man,’ applied to 
Christ. The Becond part of the 
argument where ‘ man ’ is in¬ 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. £ As in 
the Adam (tv rip ’Add p), so in the 
Messiah (ev rip xptaT<p) t or Second 
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yap iv r&) ’^Sa^LC iravres aTroOvijcrKOVcnv, oura>9 Kal iv Tip 
XP LCTT< ? tt<xvt€% tpyoTrovqOrjcrovTai, 23 e/cacrro 5 Se iv ra I tSuo 
ray parr anap^r) XP LCrT * 7reiTa * T °v XP Lcrro ® T V 
TrapovcTLa aurou, 24 elra to reXos, oVav b 7rapaStSoL /3acrt- 

• Om. roy. b TrapaSy* 

22 For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive, 
23but every r one in his own order: Christ the first fruits, 
24 afterward they that are Christs’s at His coming, then the 


end, when He A shall deliver' up 

Man.* For the application of 
the name of ‘ the Second Adam ’ 
to the Messiah, see Schottgen on 
verse 47. Here, as in Rom. xi. 
32, the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

^litoTToirfdrjaovTai must, accord¬ 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection to 
life eternal. 

23, 24. What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu¬ 
ment ; but here, as often (see on 
iii. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks of 
the glory and exaltation of 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it¬ 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should in any way be inter¬ 
rupted ; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God himself. 

In 1 Tliess. iv. 13—17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur¬ 
rection of the followers of Christ 
at the moment of his coming; 
and in Rev. xx. 13, 14, xxi. 3, 

4, 22—25, there is the same ge 
neral description of the over¬ 
throw of death, and of the ab¬ 
sorption of all power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme¬ 
diate presence of God. 


the kingdom to God r and the 

The whole resurrection of the 
human race is represented as one 
prolonged fact, of which the re¬ 
surrection of Christ is the first 
beginning. 

Ta.yfj.aTiy i. e. 1 troop, as in an 
army,’ see (in Wetstein) Jos. B. J. 
III. iv. 2 ; Plutarch. Oth. c. 12 ; 
where rayfja is used as synony¬ 
mous with Xeyewi'y as though the 
scene were presented of troop 
after troop appearing after their 
victorious general. 

ot rov xptarovy i. e. 1 believers,’ 
see 1 Theso. iv. 1G ; Rev. xx. 
4. 

24. to reXocy 4 the end of the 
world,’ see Matt. xxiv. 13. 

oraVy ‘ whenever the time comes 
for His giving up.’ 

rijv fiaatXeiavy ‘ His reign ’ (sec 
Rev. xix. 15). The article is ex¬ 
plained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro¬ 
ducing in this place the destruc¬ 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
put down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
< the Lord ’ shall be swallowed 
up in love of ‘ the Father.’ 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. ‘25—29. 


\eiav t<5 0c<5 Kal Trarpi, orav Karapyycry nacrav apxW Kai 
rratrav etjovcriav Kal ovvapuv. 26 8 ei yap avrov fiacrikevew, 
axpts ov n 0fj rravras rov<; e^pous b [avrou] vi to tovs 7 ro 8 as* 
avrov. 26 €cr^aros €x@pos Karapyeirat 6 Oavaros. 27 7 ravra 
yap virera^ev vno rovs 7 roSa$ avrov . oral' Se €17777 [ort] 
rravra v 7 rorera/cTat, StjXoz' on e/cros roO vnorajjavros avrS 
ra Tra^ra* zo orav oe virorayy avra> ra 7 Tavra, Tore |_*cuj 

* OU &v. b Om. aitrov. 

Father, when He shall have r made to vanish away' all rule 

25 and all authority and power. For He must reign, till He hath 

26 put all A His enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 

27 r is made to vanish away' is death. For ‘ He r put all things 
under His feet/ But when He saith, r that ‘all things are put 
under Him,’ it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all 

28 things under Him: and when all things shall be r put under' Him, 


Karapyrjtry, He = ‘ Christ.’ 

Trdtrav l&vaiav, K. t. 1 All 
power of every-kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Him¬ 
self, which intervenes between 
the supreme government of God 
and the creatures He has made.’ 

25, 26. 5fi yap /3a triXeveiv. The 
reign of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and 4 the end; ’ or 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. i. 20—22, 
where many of the same ex¬ 
pressions recur : 1 He set Him 

at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above every 
principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and put all 
things under his feet.’ 

Christ must reign (fiaatXtvetv) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 14), 
is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that ‘until’ (d^pic ov) marks the 
limit beyond which Christ’s reign 
is not to extend. 


3f7, i. e according to the pro¬ 
phecy in Ps. cx. 1. 

Sp, He = Christ as in 24. 

ydp, a reason for Karapyy]rrr}. 

27. orav £’ 171 - 77 , i. e. in Ps. 
viii. 6 . What is in the first in¬ 
stance said of man generally, is 
here, as in Heb. ii. 7 ; Matt. xxi. 
16, applied to the Messiah, as the 
representative of man. 

vneraltv and rov virora^avroQ 
refer to God. 

28. This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father, is appa¬ 
rently the object of the digression, 
which closes with it. 

‘ That God may be all in 
all.’ This passage, as 
expressing what the Th a tGo 
Apostle looked to as j n Jjj * 
the consummation of the 
world, must be regarded as the 
consummation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every¬ 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (o Ssoq yrdvra tv 
7rd(nv) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
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avros 6 vlos virorayrjcreTcu tw vTTOTat;a.v7i avral ra rravra, 
IVa rj 6 Oeos "iravra iv iracnv. "eirel ri ninijcrovcrw oi fiai m- 

* to 7rarro. 

then shall also the Son Himself be r put under' Him that put all 
29 things under Him, that God may be all in all. Else what 


based on them, though now always 
used in reproach, ‘ pan-theism' 
It is not necessary here to dis¬ 
tinguish these words from the 
grosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap¬ 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni¬ 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi¬ 
bility which run through all the 
writings of St. Paul. Two points 
seem especially intended :— 

First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. His intention is 
not to lower or disparage the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, from 
which all the blessings of re¬ 
demption no less than of creation 
How. It has sometimes been cus¬ 
tomary to represent God as the 
object of fear ; Christ as the object 
of love; God as the source of jus¬ 
tice, Christ as the source of mercy. 
The Apostle’s object here is, if 
one may so say, directly the re¬ 
verse : Christ is spoken of as the 
representative of authority, of 
control; God is spoken of as the 
Infinite rest and repose, after the 
close of that long struggle for 
which alone power and authority 
are needed. The Pagan views 
of the Divinity never shrunk 
from multiplying the agencies, 


the persons, the powers of God; 
wherever an operation of nature 
or of man was discernible, there 
a new deity was imagined. It is 
this feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Ruler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all inter¬ 
mediate objects, even of Christ 
Himself, shall cease, and God will 
fill all the universe (?ra^ra), and 
be Himself present in the hearts 
and minds of all (tv 7r aaiv). 

Secondly, the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God¬ 
head. All the outward institu¬ 
tions which had held men to¬ 
gether, even the massive frame¬ 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which 1 walk in the 
fear of the Lord ’ (Acts ix. 31); — 
shall cease in that intimate com¬ 
munion of man with God, which 
is the last and highest hope we 
can look forward to : ‘I saw no 
temple in the city : for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is tlie light 
thereof,’ Rev. xxi. 22, 23. 

29. The connexion here is one 
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tpptVOl V7T€p TCOV V€Kp<OV ; Cl 5\o)S VCKpOL OVK iySXpOVTO.lt Tl 

shall they do who are baptized for the dead ? If the dead arc 


of the roost abrupt to be found in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20—28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the remotest 
point, and goes back to the gene¬ 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The two 
instances most similar are, v. 9— 
vi. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1. Here, 
as there, the confusion may pos¬ 
sibly have arisen from some 
actual inteiTuption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con¬ 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening pas¬ 
sage, 21—28, being analogous to 
what, in a modern composition, 
would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, 1 but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.’ 

‘ Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the meaning 
of the action of those who are 
baptized for the dead ? what is the 
meaning of our incurring hourly 
danger ? 1 

ri Troitjaovniv ot fia7rTt£6fievm 
would be more regular if it were 
ri 7 roi})crov<7i {3a7rTt£opevoi ot/3a7rr.; 

* what will then be their object 
in being baptized V like ri 7rotri7-£ 
n\a'tovT£c 9 Acts xxi. 13. It may 
however, be put absolutely as 
here, rt tt otovpeu^ in John xi. 47, 

‘ What is the meaning of doing as 
we do ? * 


Such is the general sense of the 
passage. The interpretation of 
the particular words * baptized for 
the dead,’ (ot flanrt^oiievot v7rep 
twp veKpwv) is very obscure. 

Their natural signification, 

‘ those who are bap¬ 
tized in behalf of the Baptism 
dead,’ is strongly con- 
firmed by finding that dea<3 ‘ 
there were some sects in the first 
three centuries who had this kind 
of baptism. Tertullian (adv. Mar- 
cion. v. 10; Res. Cam. cap. 48) 
and Chrysostom (Horn. 40, in 1 
Cor. xv.) speak of it as existing 
amongst the Marcionites, who 
flourished chiefly a.d. 130—150 ; 
and Epipbanius says, in his 
chapter on the Corinthians, that 
there was ‘an uncertain tradition 
handed down, that it was also 
to be found amongst some here¬ 
tics in Asia, especially in Galatia, 
in the times of the Apostles.’ 
From Chrysostom we learn that 
‘ after a catechumen was dead 
they hid a living man under the 
bed of the deceased ; then coming 
to the dead man they spoke to 
him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism ; and he 
making no answer, the other re¬ 
plied in his stead, and so they 
baptized the living for the dead.’ 
From Epiphanius we Jearn that 
their object in so doing was, ‘ lest 
in the resurrection the dead 
should be punished for want of 
baptism, and not subjected to the 
powers that made the world ’ 
(Hfflr. 28, 6), to which must be 
added the opinion of Hilary (Am- 
brosiaster), that it was done ‘ in 
the case of unexpected death, in 
the fear lest the dead should 
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KaX fia-iTTitovTcu virep *avT(ov; 30 tL Kal rjfiels KU'Svi'evo/xei' 

a in rep rwv vcttpuv ; 

not r raised at all 5 why arc they then baptized for A them? 


either not arise at all, or rise to 
evil.’ In spite of these testi¬ 
monies to the existence of the 
practice, every ancient writer 
(with the exception of the one 
last quoted) repudiates the notion 
of any allusion to it in this place; 
evidently from the fear of seeing 
any Apostolic sanction bestowed 
on a custom which seemed to 
them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con¬ 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason¬ 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of llagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21—31, ‘Tell me 
ye that desire to he under the taw , 
do ye not hear the law ? ’ Such, 
again, is the speech at Athens, Acts 
xvii. 23, where it is not neces¬ 
sary to suppose that St. Paul ac¬ 
tually believed the Unknown God 
of the Athenians to be the true 
God, but only that he availed 
himself of the opportunity of the 
inscription on their altar to intro¬ 
duce the truth amongst them. 
Such, again, were his own ac¬ 
commodations to Jewish prac¬ 
tices, of vows, observances of 
feasts, &c., as recorded in Acts 
xviii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, which we 
cannot, consistently with Gal. iv. 
10, suppose that he really valued, 
but which he adopted in con¬ 


formity with the principle laid 
down in 1 Cor. ix. 22, ‘ I am made 
all things to all men.' 

And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with¬ 
out repudiating it; if even Chry¬ 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without bursts of * laugh¬ 
ter,’ we must consider the probable 
circumstances of the case. 

Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more extravagant than 
the ancient patristic practice of 
administering the Eucharist to 
infants, and of placing the Eu- 
charistical elements in the mouths 
or in the hands of the dead, or 
than the Jewish practice that in 
case any one died in a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness, which 
would have required his own 
ablution, some one else then 
received the ablution for him. 
(See Light-foot, ad toe.) 

But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off ; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian’s 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com¬ 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 


X 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XV. 31—32. 


nacrav copav; 31 /ca <? r]p4pav airoOvrj<rK<o, vrj tt^v vptrepav 

3° 

3l Why r also stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by 


cut ofT by death, but would con¬ 
tinue 4 confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi¬ 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in¬ 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom¬ 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren¬ 
dered more natural by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre¬ 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified; and the whole 
practice would appear most con¬ 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them¬ 
selves baptized before, but now 
for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s life. 
Such a feeling and practice we 
can easily imagine to have ex¬ 
isted, even amongst those whose 
faith in the general resurrection 
had cither been obscured or shaken; 
an inconsistency indeed, but such 
as is often found in moments of 
great enthusiasm, or characters 
exposed to counter-influences; and 
such as the Apostle might natur¬ 
ally have laid hold of, as in the 
above-mentioned instance in the 
speech at Athens, to enforce his 
own argument. 


And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth tfas subject to the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it appears 
by numerous passages both to 
have claimed and to have re¬ 
ceived from him so much inde¬ 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction between 
his own practice, and that to 
which he alludes, rutv veteptiv 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the dead: 
and in the next clause, im¬ 

plies that the Apostle has been 
speaking just before of others dis¬ 
tinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may be 
safely accepted : (1) As a curious 
relic of primitive superstition, 
which, after having prevailed 
generally in the Apostolical 
Church, gradually dwindled away 
till it was only to be found in some 
obscure sects. (2) As an example 
of the Apostle’s mode of dealing 
with a practice with which he 
could have had no real sympathy ; 
not condemning or ridiculing it, 
but appealing to it as an expression, 
although distorted, of their better 
feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are : (1) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
o f their dead works ? ’ (2) * What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
for the hope of the resurrection of 
i the dead?' (Chrys.) (3) ‘What 
shall they gain who arc baptized 
into the death of Christ?' (4) 
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Kavyv)<nv, s a8 e\<f>oi, rjv l\w eV xpicrrS ’Irjcrov tw xvplw 
■qpwv. 32 el Kara avOpanrov id-qpLopa^rjcra <tv ’Ed)taw, tL pot. 

* Ora. a 8e\<poL 

your r boasting, * brethren', which I have in Christ Jesus our 
32 Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men I r fought 


‘ What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50 ; 
Mark x. 38) for the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?' (5) 

‘ What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead ? 1 (alluding to the prac¬ 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 

‘ What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs ? 1 (7) * What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ) ? 1 (8) ‘ What shall they 
gain who are baptized in order 
to convert those ivho are dead in 
sin ? ’ (9) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?' 

(10) ‘What shall they gain who 
are baptized over the graves of 
the dead ?' (i. c. martyrs, &c.) 

(11) ‘What shall they gain who 
are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised?' (12) ‘What shall 
they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christian dead?' 
i. e. to hasten the day of the re¬ 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

?//ue 7£, 1 the Apostles, 1 as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

Kat may refer merely to the 
continuation of the argument, but 
has more force if the ‘ baptism 
for the dead 1 involved real dangers 
and cares:—‘I die daily;’ and 
compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, ‘ always 
carrying about the dying of the 
Lord Jesus in our body. 1 

31. vr) rtfv vperepav Kavyrjcnr. 
This contains two peculiarities: 


(1) The adjuration by his boast¬ 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’s con¬ 
jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if vr\ to 
Kavxnpd pov was his favourite 
oath. (2) vpETEpav for 7 rept vpuiv, 
i. e. ‘ by my boast of your excel¬ 
lences, 1 as in ix. 2; 2 Cor, iii. 3. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 33, <po€a> ru 
vpiripu), Horn. xi. 31, ru> vpErepa) 
cXeei.) This would justify the 
reading of A. rjptTEpav, but that it 
seems like a correction. 

ev yptfTTtj) T rjoovy ‘ in Christ 
Jesus. 1 These words are, strictly 
speaking, taken with Eyw, but they 
also refer to the whole sentence. 
See note on viii. 11. 

32 . Kara avOpurrov, ‘ with only 
human hopes, 1 partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 
sentence is laid upon it; i. e. 

‘ without the hope of immortality,’ 
—‘ as far as man could see. 1 

s(h]ptopaxi)(ra } ‘ I fought with 
beasts. 1 

(I.) Against taking , K „ ht 
this literally, observe ^ithwild 
(1) The improbability beasts.’ 
of such a punishment 
for Paul as a Roman citizen; or 
of his escaping, had he been ex¬ 
posed to it. (2) The omission of 
it in Acts xix. 9—41 (when, if 
at all, it must have taken place), 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 24—28, where 
so remarkable a danger could 
hardly have been passed over. 
(3) The fact that the tumult of 
Acts xix. 29—41, took place (not 
in the Roman amphitheatre , but) 
in the Greek theatre , where such 
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to o^eXo^; ci vtKpol ovk iyeLpovrai, <Paycopev Kal 7TL(op,w 
avpLOvyap aTroOvrjcrKopev. M prj irkavacrOe. 4>deipovcriv TjOri 

with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me ? If the dead 
are not r raised, f let ns eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.’ 


exhibitions were not usual. 
(4) The use of such words meta¬ 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, ‘appointed 
last ’—‘ a spectacle to angels and 
men 1 (t7rt0a^aWouc, on StctTpov) ; 
2 Tim. iv, 17 : ‘and I w^s de¬ 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion.’ Compare with this the an¬ 
nouncement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, * the lion 
is dead.’ The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), oiolq Srjplotg ^a^o- 
pLeda, and still more precisely in 
Ign. Rom. c. 5 : curd Evp/ac jue'xp* 
'Po'ipqc ^7/pto^ta^w Sta yfj c K'ai -9a- 
XdfTtrrjc, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
‘ the leopards. 1 

(II.) For taking it literally, 
observe : (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. c. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
1 Asiarchs 1 (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 31, as restraining the 
tumult of Demetrius) appear in 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (Eus. H. E. 
iv. 15) to have had the charge of 
the wild beasts. (3) That, al¬ 
though there are no remains of 
an amphitheatre at Ephesus, yet 
traces of a stadium are to be 
seen ; and in the case of Poly- 
caip, wild beasts were used in the 
stadium at Smyrna. (4) That 
the young men at Ephesus were 
famous for their bull-fights, Arte- 
midor. i. 9 (Wetstein). (5) That 
iv 'JLtpiay seems a forced expres¬ 


sion, if the allusion is merely to 
opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
in connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly by 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
partly by the speech of Herac¬ 
litus, in which he called ‘ the 
Ephesians 1 by this very name of 
‘ beasts 1 (Srjpia). This would 
be in accordance with the vein of 
classical quotation opened in the 
next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which lie 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4 (?) ; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; Acts xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. E. ii. 25) 
was probably founded on this pas¬ 
sage. 

32. el VEKpo't ovk eyeipovratj es¬ 
pecially if the second interpreta¬ 
tion of Kara avdpu)7rov be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
‘ Let us eat,’ &c., is taken from 
Isaiah xxii. 13 (LXX.), but pro¬ 
bably meant to allude to the Gen¬ 
tile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well known 
representative. (See Wetstein, ad 
loc .) 

33. lie checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen 
contaminations by which they 
were surrounded; though still 
drawing his imagery and language 
from the heathen world. 4 Be not 
deceived 1 is the common formula of 
warning against sensual sins, see 
vi. 9. 

tydeipovaiv tfdrf -^PV* 7 ®' ofii\(at 
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*XPwP ofJuXicu KaKaC . 34 e/cny/fare StfcataJ9, Kat /xt) a/xapra- 
x'CTe* ayi/wo-ta^ yap 0eo5 ri^es e^ovcrt^. 7rpo9 ivTpoTrrjv ifjup 
b XaXa). 


* See noLe._ b Keyw. 

33 Be not deceived. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good man- 

34 ners.’ Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God. * To your shame I speak this. 


Kak'at. This Iambic verse is quoted 

__ , , from the Thais of Me- 

Menander 3 nander (see Menand , 
pioveiu. Fragm . Me ; neke) p 75)i 

although Clem. Alex. (Strom, i. 
14, 59) calls it a tragic Iambic; 
and Socrates (H. E. iii. 16) quotes 
it as proving that St. Paul read 
Euripides. It shows the Apo¬ 
stle’s acquaintance with heathen 
literature, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent, his sanction of it; as in his 
quotation from Aratus in Acts 
xvii. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
i. 12. Menander was famous for 
‘ the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom in 
the affairs of common life, which 
forms so important a feature in 
the new comedy. Anthologies of 
such sentences were compiled by 
the ancient grammarians from 
Menander’s works, of which there 
is still extant a collection of seve¬ 
ral hundred lines, under the name 
of rV<J)/iat (Smith’s 

Diet, of Classical Biography, p. 
1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em¬ 
phatic.—‘ Character (//0i?) may 
be undermined by talk (opA/cu) : 


Honesty (xp^ffrn) may be under¬ 
mined by roguery (jcaicai )* 1 

The form xp^a, which occurs 
in A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it had 
lost its character as a verse, and 
become a proverb. The reading 
XP>i<j6', although retained from 
the Received Text by Lachmanu, 
has no authority, and is pro¬ 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 

34. £Kin'i\l/aT£ CikciUo c. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con¬ 
versations in verses 32, 33, lie 
says: ‘ Wake up from your 

drunken orgies.’ For this spe¬ 
cial sense of etcto'ifpu), see Gen. ix. 
24 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; Joel i. 5 
(LXX.). For this sense of (htratw? 
(=z uiaT£ <)iKaiovQ e iy«t), see the 
annotations on airicrrwc in Tliucyd. 
i. 21. 

Kal fit) afdaprdv£T£ seems to have 
a double sense, first, as merely ex¬ 
plaining ducaiu)g y but, secondly, as 
expressing that this waking was 
to be a true wakefulness, a know¬ 
ledge not like the boasted know¬ 
ledge of the false teachers, but one 
without sin (compare Eph.iv. 26). 
Hence the expression ayvuxriav 
yap. 

4 Some,’ i.e. the same as in verse 
12. 4 1 speak to your shame’ (as 
in vi. 5). 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 12—34. 

If, then, you all acknowledge that the revival of Christ from 
the grave is the one great subject of our message concerning 
Him, how can there be found any of your number so in¬ 
consistent as to deny a resurrection from death ? If there 
be no such thing as resurrection from death, then even the 
revival of Christ has not taken place; and of this the con¬ 
sequence would be, that our message and your faith would 
be alike unmeaning: Our message, because we are then con¬ 
victed, not only of falsehood, but almost of blasphemy, in having 
ascribed to God, in the revival of Christ, an act which, if 
there be no resurection, is impossible : Your faith, because, if 
Christ was never revived from the grave, then the pledge of 
your revival from the death of sin is lost; you, who are still alive, 
are still under the dominion of sin; those who have already 
died in the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. 
With a prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging 
only to this life, and never to be realised, no human lot could 
he more pitiable than ours . But this is not so; Christ has 
been revived from the grave, and that not for himself only, 
but as the first of the long succession of those who have fallen 
asleep in death . Death prevailed in the world through man ; 

as we read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sen¬ 
tence of death teas pronounced on all. In like manner, through 
man also is to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the annointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ex¬ 
cluded; all shall rise ; all shall be delivered from the power 
of death . First, is Christ Himself; then, Ilis true followers 
at the moment of His return . Then will be the end of all 

things, when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our rela¬ 
tions to Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall 
not be, till Christ has put down every power, however mighty, 
which now sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue 
His reign till, in the words of the Psalm, f all enemies shall be 
subdued under his feet; ’ all enemies, and amongst them the 
last and greatest. Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ 
is exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand of God, as 
the Son of man who is crowned with glory and honour, there 
is yet a higher sphere beyond; and when His work is over. 
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lie Himself will retire from the victorious contest, and God 
shall he the One pervading principle of the universe. Such is 
the full length of the prospect opened to us hy the revival of 
Christ; else, indeed, we should he, as I said before, objects of 
the deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would have been without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for 
their departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them 
undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian's life? 
What would be the meaning, in our own case, of our hourly 
exposure to danger and death ? It is no exaggeration. I protest 
to you, by that which is dearest to me in the world,—my pride in 
you my converts which I have in Him in ivhosc name I suffer, 
—I protest to you, that I am daily on the verge of the grave. 
And, to take the most recent instance, if I had rested only on 
human hopes when I fought the other day at Ephesus as if 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, ivhat would have been 
my gain ? No : if there be no resurrection, we must speak in 
the language, not of those high spirits who, even in the heathen 
iv or Id, despised all danger in the hope of immortality, but rather 
of those Epicurean sensualists, whose very words have been 
anticipated by the prophet Isaiah : ( Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.' Be not deceived by the sensual arguments, 
to hie h really prompt this denial of the resurrection . Even the 
heathen proverb warns you that good characters are not proof 
against the contamination of evil words. Wake from your 
drunken revelry to a sense of duty ; for there arc those among 
you who know nothing of God and His power . To your 
shame be it spoken. 


Tiie Apostle’s Hope of Immortality. 

TriE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to Argliment 
the New Testament what the Phasdo of Plato and the for a fu- 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen ture 
philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, as¬ 
sumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh conviction 
to his Greek converts, and to himself as a Pharisee. The 
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belief itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on 
grounds which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike 
unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various forms, 
resolves itself into one fact; namely, the resurrection 
on the Re- (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the revival) of Christ . 
Tchfe? 1 ^' 0r, a PP ea l s to the general belief in this fact 

as justifying the possibility of a belief in a general 
resurrection: ‘ If the dead are not raised, then is Christ not 
raised.’ One instance of a victory over death is enough to prove 
that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, secondly, he regards it 
as an instance which proves not only the possibility, but the ne¬ 
cessity of such an issue for the human race: e Christ is the first 
fruits of the dead.’ He, the Messiah, opens a new era in the 
history of the world ; He goes before, and all others necessarily 
follow. And thirdly, on the belief in Christ and on Christ’s re¬ 
surrection, the Apostle has staked everything. If it is to lead 
to nothing further than this storm and tumult and strife, in which 
an Apostle’s life is of necessity passed, then the greatest hopes 
that ever were raised will be disappointed; the greatest energies 
that ever were exerted will have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated, 1 when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would 
be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab¬ 
binical treatises, 2 which in outward form expressed the belief 
that the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and 
force here breathed through them all, which makes us- feel that, 
whereas they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, 
they now £ live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’ The Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, 
the same as that of our Lord to the Sadducees: £ God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ £ If He called Himself the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He 
brought into so close a connexionwith Himself must partake of 
His life.’ So here St. Paul argues that so great an event as 
the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing : the faith 


1 1 Tusc. Disp. i. 15. 

2 See Wetstein on xv. 24, 54. 
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which has been built upon it, the converts that have been won 
by it, the hopes that have been raised upon it, the new epoch 
that has been begun with it, must extend beyond the grave, 
even to the utmost limits of human imagination. He does not 
say, ‘ We are miserable now, and therefore must be compen¬ 
sated by a reward hereafter;’ but, ( We shall be miserable wow, 
if our faith is not a substance, but a delusion; and it will be a 
delusion, unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s 
life has reached.’ lie does not say, ‘ The Messiah is to come ; 
and then, in order to fill up His glory and show his power, the 
dead shall rise ; ’ but, ‘ The Messiah has come ; already in this 
life is the beginning of another ; the succession of resurrections 
is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be completed.’ 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument is derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rheto¬ 
rical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 
whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection ; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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The Mode of the Resurrection. 


359 AW 9 ipel ns ILSs iyeipovrcu ol vtKpoi; iroicp Se aaypan 
ep^ovrai; 3Ga a<j>pQ)v, ait o (nreipeis, ov ^oioTrotetrat, ear 
prj dnoOdvrj • 37 /cat o aneipeis, ov to aatpa to yevrjaopevov 
cnreLpeis, aXXa yvpvov kqkkov, elrv)(oi, ctltov 17 rti^os raJ^ Xoi- 
ttgjv * 38 6 Se 0eos b StSce/crt^ aura/ aatpa /caucus 'qQihqo’tv, kcll 

• " r A<f>poi'. b ayr<£ Si'Swfft. 

25But some r one will say, ‘How are the dead raised up? and 
no with what body do they come?’ A Fool! that which thou 
57 so west is not quickened, except it die; and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that will be, but bare 
grain, it may be of wheat, or of some of the other kinds of 
33 r grain; but God giveth it a body as He r willed, and to 


35. The Resurrection itself 
having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques¬ 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

tytipovTaiy ipyovrai) 4 are to be 
raised, are to come.’ 

awfiaTi. Throughout this pas¬ 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word 4 body,’ but 
1 organisation,’ or 4 framework.’ 

36—38. The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
Bpite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection. Comp. John xii. 24. 

36. atpp(or f 1 Fool 1 ’ This 
expression, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament (see especially 
Luke xi. 40, xii. 20), indicates 


a stronger moral condemnation 
than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking the 
harsher view of these objectors. 

<tv. ‘ Thou,’ is emphatic here, 
as if saying, 4 Learn by thine 
own experience ; ’ — 4 the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest; 9 
— 4 even in the case of ordi¬ 
nary human sowing.’ 

37. tl tv^oi , 4 perhaps,’ see 
xiv. 10. 

twv Xoiffutv, i.e. tnreppaTwv. 

yjdtXrftnv, 1 as He willed,’ refers 
back to the original act of crea¬ 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac¬ 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

38. tKatJTti) tG)v (nrtppcLTiov ’i$tov 
owfia. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 

The second analogy is sug¬ 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has own its peculiar type, so each 
order of creation has its separate 
composition : and hence, from the 
endless variety of organisations in 
things seen, he argues the posai- 
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e/cacrrm tcujs cnreppaTuv a tSt ov croqua. 39 ov 7racra crapg 
y) a vtt) crapt, aXXa aWr) piv b av9pa>no)v, akkrj Se crapf 
KTrjvcov, c a XXrj Se [crapf] TTTrjvaiv, aWr) Se ly9vuv. 40 /cat 
crdpara inovpdvLa , /cat c rtopara inly eta' aXXa erepa d piv 
rj rcov hrovpavLoiv Sofa, erepa Se rj tcov eTnyeCtov. 41 aXXi? 
Sofa rjkiov, /cat dXX^ Sofa creXi^^?, /cat aXX^ Sofa acrre- 
pwv a (TTrjp yap dcrTepos Sta<£epet iv Sof?/. 42 outo)s /cat 17 
dvdcrracrts rd)v veKpcov. cnreiperai iv <j>9opa, iyetperai iv 

a t 2> fSioy. b Add <rap£. c &\\t} Se Ix^cdv, &KKt} 5e -imji'ftii'. 

d The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIII. 8. ends at [ph t\ tu>v. 

39 r each of the seeds its' own body. All flesh is not the same 
flesh: but there is one oK of men, another flesh of beasts, 

40 t A another *flesh of birds, and another of fishes". There are also 
r heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
r heavenly is one, and r that of the terrestrial is another. 

41 There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars: for star differeth 

42 from star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: 


bility of a new organisation yet 
to be disclosed hereafter. 

39. KTtjywy, ‘quadrupeds;’ 
properly, 4 beasts of burden.’ 

40. (Tw^inra eirovpavta. In the 
first instance he means the 
angels ; with the 4 glory ’ (<$d£«) 
of the light, which is described 
as attending their appearance 
(comp. Matt, xxviii. 3; Ac Is 
xii. 7). But he passes to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the modern 
phrase 4 heavenly bodies,’ or as 
in the contrast drawn by Galen 
(Be Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein 
ad loc.) between ret drtu 
(expressly meaning thereby the 
sun, moon, and stars) and r« 
yijiva aui/mra, And the word 
1 glory ’ especially leads him to 
dwell on this new analogy, as 
illustrated by the variety of the 
celestial phenomena themselves. 

41. 4 1 say not star , but stars ; 
for even in them there is a 


difference.’ The object of the 
clause is (not to indicate a dif- 
fercnce between the future con¬ 
ditions of the blessed, but) to give 
a new instance of the endless 
subdivision of variety in this 
world. 

42. lie now applies these 
analogies to the resurrection. 
There is no word which can be 
precisely selected as the nomi¬ 
native to o-7re/pe7-cu and tyd- 
perai. The sense requires auifi a : 
the construction, // drutrraaic. 
This indeterminate meaning is 
best rendered 4 There is a sow¬ 
ing,’ 4 there is a raising.’ 
Throughout this parallel, the 
image of the verb is taken 
from the seed; the image of the 
substantives, from the variety of 
visible organisations. Compare 
the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
v. 1, 2, and Phil. iii. 21 : 4 Who 
shall change our vile body (to 
<ru)fj.a ryg ra7r£tru»(T£(i>e iifiwv) into 
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a(f>0ap<TLa' aneiperat eu anpCa iyeipercu ev 8 otjrf' <nrei- 
perat ev acrffeveia, eyeCperaL ev hwapet * 44 cr7rctperat (rkopa 
xjjvxtKOv, eyeiper at crcu/xa nvevpaTLKOV, a el ecrnv acopa xpvx^ 
kov, h ecrnv /cal TTvevpaTiKov. 4o ovra>s /cal yeypanrat 'Eye- 
vero 6 7 TpwTos [avOpconos] 'A$ap C 19 ^crai/, 6 

■ Omit et. b Kal £<TTn> crw/uo ‘iri'eu/i. 

43 it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 

44 weakness, it is raised in r strength: it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. A If there is a natural body, 

45 there is r also a spiritual. And so it is written, ‘ The 
first man Adam was made a living soul; ’ the last Adam a 


the likeness of His glorious body 
(r&J adffian rfjg SoZtiq avTOv). 

44. ‘ A natural body * (<n5/ia 
\pvxtMv) is, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 

4 a body animated by the prin¬ 
ciple of animal life; ’ according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo¬ 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The 4 spiritual body ’ (<rw/ja 
irvevfiaTiKov) is the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God.’ 

el eoTiv <ru)p.a \pi r^ticov, tariv Kal 
TrytvfiaTLKOv. He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 

45. The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words 7rpuiroc and ’Adapt. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist¬ 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the second Adam. 
* The last Adam is the Messiah.’ 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schottgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the 4 quickening spirit 1 (Trreu/ia 


Zwottolovv) of the Second Adam, 
and the 4 living soul ’ (i//vx»J faaa) 
of the first, may have 
been suggested by the ~ The , 
Rabbinical distinction A e ^°° 
drawn between the 
Avords in Gen. ii. 7 : 4 The 

Lord breathed into Adam the 
breath of life ’ (irvot)v and 

4 he became a living soul ’ (^ux 7 ?*' 
£wercu'); as though the first were 
a higher life imparted to man 
from above, and- the second a 
lower animal life which he ac¬ 
quired by his fall. 4 4 4 And God 
breathed the breath of life.” See 
what man is to do, to whom God 
gave a holy soul, that He might 
give him the life of the world to 
come. But he, by his sins, 
turned himself to the animal soul 
of brutes.’ Jalkath Raboni, fol. 
17, 1. 4 It is not written, 44 He 

made man a living soul,” but 44 Man 
became a living soul.” Man of 
himself turned to the life of 
creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created above, 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, 44 Let us 
return to that which at first dwelt 
in us.” ’ (Schottgen on 1 Cor. 
ii. 13, 14.) 

iryevpa £wo7rotoi/i', i. e. 4 not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
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ecr^aros ’A§a/x els Trvevpa tfiMmoiovv. 46 dXX’ ov 7 Tpoirov 
to TrveviiaTLKOv, aXXa to if/v^LKov, hreira to Trvevjxa- 
tlkov . 47 6 npcoTos av0pa)Tros e/c yijs ° S evrepos 

avupoMTos egovpavov* olos oxoi^o?,TotovTOt /cat ot x oikol , 
/cat 0L09 o enovpavLOS , Totoirrot /cat ot e 7 rovpai^tot /cat /cattos 

i<f>opecrapL€i> ttjv et/corn toS x otK:o ^ b <j>opecra)p,ev Kalrrjv eWova 
“ Add A Kiiptoy. b ^opc'cropc*'. 

46 quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that which 

47 is spiritual. The first man is r from the earth, a earthy : the 

48 second man is oA from heaven. As is the earthy, such 
are also r the earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are 

40 also r the heavenly. And as we r bore the image of the 

Gr. of the dust. 


others.* Compare John v. 21, 
vi. 63, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 

46, 47. a\V OV 7T pwrov TO 
irvevpaTiKor. ‘But the spiritual 
body is not the first in allusion 
to the first and second Adam, as 
enlarged upon in verse 47. 
Earthy (xotKoeb more properly 
* of dust, 1 i. e. as described in 
Gen. ii. 7, \ovv \aftwv ano rf/e 

yfic- 

‘From Heaven 1 (e£ ovparov). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John iii. 
13, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some¬ 
thing more particular, as c. g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13 ; Mund. 
Opif. c. 46), explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(oupai'tog) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (y ifivos) man. From 
these passages, or from a common 
source, the expressions may have 
come to tjie Apostle. The dif¬ 
ference consists: (1) in the in¬ 


terpretation of the ‘ heavenly 
man, 1 not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta¬ 
tion, which makes the heavenly 
precede the earthly, is based on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7 ; whereas the Apostle’s inter¬ 
pretation, which makes the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
based on the two clauses of 
Gen. ii. 7. 

47. o KvptoQ (A. D 3 . J. K., omit¬ 
ted in B. C. D 1 . E. F. G.) is pro¬ 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tcrtullian asserts (in Marc, 
ii. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for cb'0pw7roc:, as in verse 45 
for ’A3d|u, to support his notion, 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in the text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this very 
opinion in the fourth century. 

48. ‘ The earthy 1 (oi \diKoi), 
= men in their mortal state; 
‘ the heavenly 1 (ot Inovpai'ioi ), 
= Christians after the resur¬ 
rection. 

49. The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 
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tov iirovpaviov. b0 rovro Se (ftrjfiL, d8eX</»ot, on <rap£ Kal alp.a. 
fiacriktiav 0eov KXrjpovopTjcrai ov Svvavrai, ovSe rj <f>0opa 
tj]v a<j)6apcriav ^ K\rjpovoprj(TCL, bl ihov pvarrjpiov vpXv Xeyn). 
irdvres b Koip.7]07)(r6p.e0a t ov navres Se aXXa yrj<rop.t0a, 

* K\T}poyofiti. b fi4v ov Kotfi. if dvr (5 5i &XAay. See note. 

50 earthy 3 let us bear 7 also the image of the heavenly. Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither A shall corruption inherit incorrup- 
sition. Behold I r tell you a mystery. u We shall all sleep, 


His likeness not only hereafter 
hut now. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 
11; Rom. viii. 29; Phil. iii. 
21 ; 1 John iii. 2. 

<popiawfiev in A. C. D. E. F. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over <poplaofitv in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no con¬ 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re¬ 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like¬ 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion—* as before 
our baptism we bore (ttyopeoapiE v) 
the likeness of mortality, so now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ. 1 

50, 51. He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclu¬ 
sion. 1 But this I say ’ (rovro 
te (prj/ji) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warning, 
as in vii. 29: ‘ Whatever may 
be the speculations concerning 
the resurrection, and 

r ,, e _„ whatever the answer to 

them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sinful 
infirmities ( trap $ cat atpa, as in 


Matt. xvi. 17), cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God 1 (com¬ 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 
entirely changed. 

ICOV flVOTtJplOV VfilV 

1 Behold—look my words full 
in the face — they contain a 
truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding/ pi/or^piov is 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. iii. 
3—5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by him. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par¬ 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 

15, 1 This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.’ In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—‘ This I say/ in verse 
50, and the fact that in si¬ 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to his suc¬ 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
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52 iv aTOfxco, iv pnrrj o<f>0a\p,ov, Iv rrj icr^aTr] <rd\myyi • 
a-aXiricret. yap, xai oi vexpol * ava&TrjuovTai. a<f>0apTOL, xal 

“ iycpdiiffoprat. 

52 but we shall not all be changed', in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 


in B. D 3 . E. J. K. is the best 
navTCQ fxiv (B. om. piv) ov KOtfJT}- 
STftTOjJiEda. 7ravrc.G ci aXXayrjfro- 
fxeda, 1 We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed; * i. e. 
1 Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i. e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.’ The passage 
is personal to himself and his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
appears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iv. 15—17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phil, 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

KOiftarrOcit is not precisely 
identical with tnroQvitn:eiVj al¬ 
though often used as equiva¬ 
lent to it; expressing rather 
the sleep consequent on death, 
than the act itself of dying. 
The words therefore do not 
assert the positive immunity of 
the last survivors from the death 
which he had spoken of in verse 
22, as the common lot of all 
mankind, but rather that the act 
of dissolution or death will take 
place at once and in the moment 
of their change. 

The other readings, iravrEQ (ol 
7rayr£C, A.) gey (piv ovr, F. G.) 
KOtpiiQricrogeOa, ov (of, A,)irayr€Q hi 
aXXayTjfroyueda A. C. F. G. Lach- 
mann), or tt dvrec gey ai'a.orrjcro- 
f-teda ov 7m vteq hi aXXayrjoopEda 
(D 1 . and Vulgate), either contra¬ 
dict the context, or require d\- 
XayrjaofjEda to be taken in two dif¬ 
ferent senses; and the following 


clause, iv ard^iw, K.rX., which 
applies to an affirmative state¬ 
ment, like hXXay^ffopeda, does 
not apply to a negative state¬ 
ment, like ova: aWayrffTOfJLedu . 
The defence of the Received 
Text is given at great length 
and with great fairness by 
Estius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 
clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52. iv dropoff tc.r.X. ‘ We, the 
living, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine.’ 

tv rrj ifr^arij <raXirtyyt. The 
stress is not on the gradual solem¬ 
nity, but on the abruptness of the 
change; therefore the last trum¬ 
pet is not the last of the seven 
with which, according to the 
Rabbis, the resurrection was ac¬ 
companied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Ex. xix. 16 ; Ps. xlvii. 
5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 13.) 
For the trumpet at the last day 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
31, and the seven trumpets in 
Rev. viii.—xi. 

rraXTTiaEtj SC. 6 (TaXTriKTrjc. It is 
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dXXayi^cro/ie^a. 63 Sec yap to <f>uapTov tovto kvdvcra- 
crdaia<f)0ap<TiavKauri) OvrjTov tovto IvhvaacrOai adavaaiav . 
54 ora v Se to <f>9apTov tovto eVSuoTjTac a^Oapcrcav /cal to 

sound, and the dead shall A rise / incorruptible, and we shall be 
53 changed. For this corruptible must r be clothed in' incor¬ 
ruption, and this mortal must r be clothed in' immortality. 
54 r But when this corruptible shall r be clothed in' incorruption 


(not 1 the trumpet shall sound/ 
but) 1 he ’ (i. e. ‘ he whose office 
it is ’) * shall sound the trumpet.’ 
Comp. Herod, ii. 47, hreav Surry. 
So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
1 canet enim.* <ya\Triozi is bar¬ 
barous Greek for aakTriytzi. 

teal is a Hebraism, ‘ at the mo¬ 
ment o/the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall be ’ as in the wording of Ps. 
civ. 29, 30, 32. The two subse¬ 
quent clauses may be either : (1) 
united, as both depending on auX- 
TTt<TEi f ‘ At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall be 
raised and the living shall be 
changed;’ or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with aaXirtrru, and 
the second made dependent on it, 
‘ At the moment of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.’ This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re¬ 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

iifizl c, i. e. ‘we the living’ = 
»/pete oi 7T£pi\Ei7rop£j'ot, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53. yap k.t.X. ‘We, the liv¬ 
ing, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be¬ 
come incorruptible, like the dead 
ivho are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 


from the necessity of that death 
which in this life they will have 
escaped.’ 

54. The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, to 
tydaprbr tovto , and ro Srrf-ov 
tovto, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 

1 This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.’ 
Compare at x £ *P £ c civrai , 1 these 
hands of mine,’ Acts xx. 34; 
this ‘body of death,’ Rom. vii. 
24 ; 4 in this ’ habitation 1 we 
groan,’ 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (ekSi/- 
trctfffiat), see 2 Cor. v. 2, 3 ; Phil, 
iii. 21. 

54, 55. The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer¬ 
vour (as in the corresponding 
passage, Rom. viii. 31). Al¬ 
though connected with the sub¬ 
ject on which he had just been 
speaking, viz., the transformation 
of himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 
preceding Section : ‘ When this 
last and final change shall have 
been effected, when the last ves¬ 
tiges of corruption and death shall 
have passed away in the last sur¬ 
vivors of the human race, then it 
may truly be said that death has 
ceased to exist; then shall be ful¬ 
filled (for this sense of yev/yerfrni, 
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OvrjTov rovro zvhvcn)Tai aOavaalav, Tore yev'qcrerai 6 Xoyos 6 
yeypappevos, KaTenoOr) o 0ava ros eis viko?. 55 JTo5 crou. 


and this mortal shall r have been clothed in' immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the r word that is written, ‘ Death is 
55 swallowed up in victory.’ Where, 0 death', is thy * victory' ? 


see Matt. v. 18) the word which 
has been written long ago ’ (o 
\oyoe 6 yeypappirog). 

This passage (like the quota¬ 
tions in i. 19, 20, ii. 9 ; Rom. iii. 
10, ix. 25, 26 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18; 1 Pet. ii. 6—10; Mark i. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Isa. xxv. 8, Hosea xiii. 14, con¬ 
nected together, partly by the ge¬ 
neral subject, partly by the word 
vlKog. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LXX.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(I.) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap¬ 
plication refers to the 
‘Death deliverance of Israel 
swallowed up / tly f, 01nS cn- 

nacherib), and the re¬ 
maining part of the passage 
(‘ the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces ’) is, in 
Rev. xxi. 4, applied, as the for¬ 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. Kariiruv 6 Savctrog iff^utrac, 
‘ Death was strong and swal¬ 
lowed up.’ This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
Kareiradq o $araroe elg vlKog t 
‘ Death was swallowed up ill 


victory,’ is an accurate transla¬ 
tion of the original words 
HVjP * He will destroy 

death for ever,’ except that, (1) 
V ?3 is taken passively, * is swal¬ 
lowed up,’ for ‘ He will swal¬ 


low up.’ (2) 1^3 is taken for 
1 swallow up,’ instead of the 
more general meaning cf * de¬ 
stroy ; ’ a variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of Karairiyuv 
in this sense by the LXX.; and 
in this place it suits better with 
£t’e v'iko c, 1 swallowed into vic¬ 
tory.’ The Rabbis also said, ‘ In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swalloiv up death ’ (Wetstcin cul 
loc .). (3) means 1 altoge¬ 
ther,’ and this is the conventional 
sense borne by the words tig 
i'Tkoc, whenever they are employed 
by the LXX. to translate it. 
But St. Paul takes it not in this 
conventional sense of 4 altoge¬ 
ther, but literally ‘ into victory,’ 
and thus makes it the link of con¬ 
nexion between this and the pas¬ 
sage from Ilosea xiii. 44. That 
ho should use the expression at 
all, is a proof that in this quota¬ 
tion, one of the very few which 
approximates more to the He¬ 
brew than to the LXX., he still 
has in his mind not a Hebrew, but 
a Greek text— probably from some 
other version or reading than that 
contained in our present LXX. 

(II.) The quotation from IIo- 
sea xiii. 14, which in its origi¬ 
nal sense applies to the deliver¬ 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew rno *nwj 

‘ I “will be thy plagues, O 
Death; I will be thy destruc¬ 
tion, O grave.* 

The LXX. Version is nov // 

^iKrj <t ou, ^ai'cire ; ttov to Kti Tpov 
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Oavare, *ro vikos; nov aov, l> davart, c to KtvTpov; 50 to 
Se KtvTpov tov da.va.Tov 17 ap-apria, rj Se Svva/jus rrjs 

■ rb nimpov ; b ^5 tj. c tJ> vinos. 

56 1 Where, O A death", is thy sting''? r But the sting of death 
57 is sin, and the strength of sin the law; but thanks be 


t tov 4 where is thy judgment, 

O death? where is thy goad, O 
grave ? ’ nov arises from ■"?*?, 

‘ where ?’ having been read for 
( I will be; ’ a change si¬ 
milar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
the same chapter. Biicri , ‘judg¬ 
ment/ is founded on the mean* 
ing which D'TJI. sometimes bears 
of ‘lawsuits/ as in Ex. xviii. 
16, xxiv. 14. Kevrpov J = i goad/ 
as in Prov. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
viz. ‘ to cut/ Kcrrpov 

being in like manner the sub¬ 
stantive derived from Kevreiv. 

From this text the 
Apostle makes several 
0 ea * variations : (1) Instead 
of fitter), he appears to have read 
vtKTfy which is altered further into 
rlKOQy for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with vltcoq 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives a differ¬ 
ent turn to the whole passage. 
It is still used by him to ex¬ 
press generally the overthrow of 
Death, but that overthrow is now 
described, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in¬ 
flicted on Death, but as the an¬ 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
aov is changed from a subordi¬ 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 
‘ Where is thy victory, the vic¬ 
tory on which thou wast wont 
to pride thyself? * (3) nivTpo >q 

instead of meaning the ‘ goad/ 


or 4 stroke of God’s wrath ’ on 
Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse¬ 
quence of this strong personifica¬ 
tion, Bavare is substituted for 
gor} in all the best MSS. A 1 . B. 
C. D. E. F. G. and in the Latin 
Versions (A 1 , omits the first 
clause, 7 row aov , Harare, ro vIkoq 
whereas ghrj only occurs in A 2 . 
J. K., evidently to suit the pas¬ 
sage in the LXX. This agrees 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to 

B. C. the order of the two clauses 
is inverted ; 4 victory ’ and 4 the 
sting ’ changing the places given 
in the LXX. version of Hos. 
xiii. 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of $2q, is altered 
back in A 2 . D. E. F. G. J. K. 
to suit the LXX.) was proba¬ 
bly made to bring together, as 
nearly as possible, the two words 
pikoc which connect the quota¬ 
tions. 

56. It is difficult to determine 
whether death is here repre¬ 
sented as a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Rev. 
ix. 10), or, more probably, as a 
person bearing a goad (Acts 
ix. 5) to annoy the world. In 
either case, Sin is the weapon 
with which Death inflicts his 
wound, and the Law is the cle¬ 
ment which gives poison to the 
sting, or force to the blow. The 
difficult—to modern readers al¬ 
most inexplicable, thought of the 
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apaprias 6 vopos* 57 rw Se 0e<5 ^apts T( ? S^Sd^Ti 

\ ~ o V <"• / t ^ ) T ^ <-v RQ <■/ 

TO I/IJCOS Ota TOV KVpLOV 7]pO)V l7]CTOV ^yOtCTTOV. ^CtKTTe, 
a8ek<j)oC fxov aya7T7]TOL,e8paioL ywecrPe, ap.eTaKiV7)Toi,7repLcr’ 
crevovTts Iv tS epyco tov Kvpiov navroTe, eiSores ort 6 kottos 
vplov ovk ecrriv Ktvos iv KVpia >• 

to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
58 Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras¬ 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


connexion of Sin with the Law 
is here expressed for the first 
time in the Apostle’s writings ; 
and is the germ of what is after¬ 
wards fully developed in Rom. v. 
12—21, vii. 7—24. The natural 
overflow of the sentence into 
this thought shows its familiarity 
to his mind. It is as if he could 
not mention Sin, without adding 
that ‘ the strength of sin is the 
law.’ 

For a similar extension of the 
argument to thoughts not neces¬ 
sarily connected with it, but in¬ 
troduced from their close asso¬ 
ciation with his whole frame of 
thinking and writing, compare 
i. 30, iii. 23, xi. 3. 

57. At the thought that 
Death, and with Death the two 
enemies Sin and the Law, with 
which he himself had so long 
struggled, were now overcome, 
ho breaks forth into an abrupt 
thanksgiving, in which the argu¬ 
ment is finally dissolved. Com¬ 
pare Rom. vii. 25. 

B. D l . read velnog for vlnoc, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on ITos. xiii; Tertull. 
De Res. Carn. 51, 54 ; Cyprian ad 
Quir. iii. who read * in conten- 


tione ,’ or 1 in contentionem.' The 
change, by likeness of pronunci¬ 
ation, was easy from vinos to veI- 
koe, and the substitution of velnos 
for Hkt) in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it is more 
probable that the reading veIkoq 
arose from a misreading of vlnoc, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with vinos, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for vinrj. There is the 
same confusion of readings be¬ 
tween velnos and vinos in llos. 
x. 11; Jer. iii. 5; Amos i. 11 
(see Estius). 

58. The sudden subsidence of 
so impassioned a strain of tri¬ 
umph, into so sober a conclu¬ 
sion, is a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions edpalot 7 apErani vqrot y 
ovk ttTTtv nevos iv KVf/ta), all have 
special reference to the resur¬ 
rection, and to . the doubts con¬ 
cerning it. The last words, 

4 abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ 1 your labour in the 
Lord,’ may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of his subsequent remarks in 
the following chapter. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XV. 35 — 58. 

It may be said, however, that though the revival of the dead is in 
itself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attending 
the manner of it To all such foolish questions there is a ready 
answer: 

I. From the analogies of nature . 

(1) The change from seed into corn slioios how life may 
be attained only through the medium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and ma¬ 
terial creation, is an instance of the vast extent to ivhich new 
combinations of organisation can be carried, and shows the pos¬ 
sibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, far beyond 
our present conceptions . 

II. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
new order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished . 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unknown, yet 
the truth is certain, that change, and not continuance, is the 
mode by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death with its dissolution and decay, will 
not escape a change . It will be sudden and instantaneous, but 
it will be complete ; this mortal frame ivill avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment . 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over Death, 
he ivill be lost in victory—his victory will be transferred to us 
—he and his iveapon Sin (that weapon which oioes its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) will be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this victory comes to us from God Himself 
Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt; be active in the 
work of your Master, looking forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain. 
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The Apostle’s View of a Future State. 

This passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals 
to two arguments only : first, the endless variety of , 10 t con- 
the natural world ; secondly, the power of the new tinuity, to 

life introduced by Christ. These two together fur- Jjj expect " 

nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite 
goodness and power, as shown in nature and in grace, life null 
spring out of death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to 
us here will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one 
point only he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, 
that change and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited 
all; not only those who were already dead, but those who might 
be still living when the end came. So firmly was the first gene¬ 
ration of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to 
see the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus¬ 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of ' the last man,’ which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to express 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso¬ 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostle’s mind is 
not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, as 
it seemed, when, in the words of a modern author, ‘ not the in¬ 
dividual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extinct forms,’ and all the generations of men would 
be gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
had hitherto been thought of.’ To us the end of the world, 
though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience, 1 it was re¬ 
vealed to him that ‘ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him ; ’ so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing 


1 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
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generation of men, it was also declared to him ‘ in a * revealed 
‘ mystery,’ that in that great change ‘ God would give them 
the victory ’ over death and the grave, ‘ through Jesus Christ.’ 

The question with which the passage opens, and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute¬ 
ness, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ is met with the stern reproof, ‘Fool!’ nor is 
what we call ‘ the resurrection of the body,’ properly speaking, 
touched upon in these verses. The difficulties which have been 
raised respecting the Resurrection in the Apostle’s time or in 
our own, are occasioned by the futile endeavour to form a more 
distinct conception of another life than in our mortal state is 
possible. The inquiry which he answers is like that of the 
Sadducees, ‘ In the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ? ’ and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of our 
Lord, ‘ In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ All that the 
Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever body there 
tily ofbe- ma y be a f ter death, will be wholly different from 
ing amidst the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
form 66 ° f renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this 
subject must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1—6. But from the two 
passages combined, and from such expressions as Rom. viii. 23, 
‘the redemption of our body;’ Rom. viii. 11, ‘He that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies; ’ Phil. iii. 21, ‘ Who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body; ’ thus much 
may be inferred ;—that the Christian idea of a future state 
is not fully expressed by a mere abstract belief in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul , but requires a redemption and restoration 
of the whole man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, 
expressed in the well known lines at the commencement of 
the Iliad, the souls of departed heroes did indeed survive 
death; but these souls were not themselves ; they were the 
mere shades or ghosts of what had been; ‘ themselves ’ were 
the bodies left to be devoured by dogs and vultures. The 
Apostle’s teaching, on the other hand, is always that, amidst 
whatever change, it is the very man himself that is preserved; 
and, if for the preservation of this identity any outward organi¬ 
sation is required, then, although ‘ flesh and blood cannot in- 
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herit the kingdom of heaven,’ God from the infinite treasure 
house of the new heavens and new earth will furnish that 
organisation, as He has already furnished it to the several 
stages of creation in the present order of the world. ‘ If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much rather clothe you, 0 
ye of little faith.’ f Ye do err, not knowing . . , the power of 
God.’ 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

Chap. XVI. 1—24. 

The conclusion of this Epistle* as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timothcus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 
the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
The Col- Churches for the poorer Christians in Judaea. From 
the poor whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty 
o^Pales 118 * n Palestine, compared with the other Eastern pro¬ 
tine. vinces of the Roman Empire. The chief allusions 
contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of 
the rich towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion 
with the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of 
St. James (ii. 1—6, v.-l—6), and that to the Hebrews (xiii. 
16), both addressed, if not to Judjea, at least to Jewish com¬ 
munities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last struggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the rich 
in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that time 
something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of popula¬ 
tion in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited tracts of 
Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly marked dis¬ 
tinction of rich and poor, which had been handed down to the 
Jews from the earlier periods of their history, where we are 
familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Nehemia. The Christians, besides, were, as a general 
rule, from the poorer classes (James ii. 5), and would be 
subject to persecutions and difficulties on account of their re¬ 
ligion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts ix. 36, and in 
the passages relating to the contribution now in question, it 
would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
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have either declined or failed of its object; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its first 
mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when St. 
Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an ex¬ 
press stipulation was made in behalf of this very point (Gal. ii. 
10). c To remember the poor ’ was the one link by which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the Churches of 
Judaea/ This pledge was given, probably, before his second 
jouimey. But it was not till his third and last journey, that the 
preparations were made for the great contribution of which he 
now speaks. From this passage, confirmed indirectly by Gal. 
ii. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had first given orders 
for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. From 2 Cor. 
viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders here given to the 
Corinthians had been received by them a year before the time 
of the Second Epistle, and therefore some months before this 
Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to take it 
to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of going 
at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had left 
Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. ix.), he was still 
doubtful, whether the Corinthian collection would be suffi¬ 
ciently large for his purpose. But by the time that he had 
actually arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and in the 
Second Epistle had raised, the desired sum; and in writing 
from thence to Borne, he announced his intention of taking it 
at once to Jerusalem (Bom. xv. 25, 26) ; an intention which he 
fulfilled during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See further the 
notes on 2 Cor. viii. and ix. 
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XVI. 1 Ilepl Se ttJs Xoytas ttjs et? rovs aytous cjcrnep Si€- 
rafa rats e/ocX^o-uns T179 TaXartag, ovrw? /cat v/Ltets 770117- 
crare. 2 /cara piav Vaj 8 / 3 arov exacrros vp,<ov Trap iavrco rt- 

8 crag’^dTOJj/. 


1 xvi. Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I 

2 Appointed to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye . Upon 
the first day of the week let r each one of you lay by him in 


1. \oyia=<rv\\6yr} in classical 
Greek (see Wetstein for the 

word), in the Vulgate 
The col- ‘ collecta .’ The word 

lection. ‘ collecta ’ is used for 
the assemblies in which 
the collections took place, as in 
Jerome’s story (ad Gal. vi.) of 
the last words of St. John, which 
were uttered ‘per singulas col- 
lectas.’ 

etc, * for the benefit of. 1 

SteYa£a, 1 1 gave orders when I 
was there.’ 

Talc eKKXrjfftaiQ tt}q TaXar/ac, 
i. e. ‘ the Churches of the se¬ 
veral cities or villages of Ga¬ 
latia.’ This arrangement must 
have been made in the journey, 
described in Acts xviii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con¬ 
tribution. Bengel :— 1 Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, Ma- 
cedonum et Corinthiorum exem¬ 
plum Romanis proponit. 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 ; Rom. xv. 26. Magna ex- 
emplorum vis. 1 

2, Kara fiiav era/3 fiarov. 1 On 
every first day of the week.’ fiia 

(rafifiarov is a literal 
‘Thefirst translation of the He- 
tTek' brew phrase, ‘one of 
the sabbath, two of the 
sabbath,’ &c. i. e. one after the sab¬ 


bath, two after the sabbath. (See 
Lightfoot on Matt, xxviii. 1.) So 
flfxipa yia — 1 the first day,* Gen. 
i. 5. This is the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con¬ 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Churches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies, inasmuch as 
the phrase Trap iavrtp (‘ by him¬ 
self, at his own house ’) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor¬ 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7 : ‘Let 
each man give as he has deter¬ 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity : for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.’ The word -$tj- 
aavpitwvj ‘ hoarding, 1 or ‘ trea¬ 
suring up,’ also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in¬ 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 

v rt ay tvodwrat, 1 as he may 
have prospered ’ =naOug evtto- 
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0 €T(i) drjcravpL&v 6 tl av evoStorai, \va pi], orav ckdo), Tore 
\oy tat yivtoVTai, 3 ora^ Se Trapaytvtopai, ous a av hoKipdcrrjTe, 
St* tiricjTokcov rovTOu? 7 rep\jj<o aireveyKtiv ttjv \dpiv vp&v ets 
' Iepovcrakyjp ■ 4 eat' Se b afto^ 77 rou fca/^e 7ropeue<x0a(,, crw 
e/ 40 t TTopevaovr at. 5 e\evcro/xai Se 77/069 v/aas, orav Ma/ceSo- 

» b 5e j; &|tov. 

store, as r it hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings 

3 when I come. And when I am with r you, whomsoever ye 
shall approve, Hhem will I send by letters, to bring your 

4 r gift 11 unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, 

5 they shall go with me. Now I will come unto you, when I 

* Gr. grace. 


pEiro nc, Acts xi. 29, and xado 
iciv £xjh 2 Cor. viii. 12. Pro¬ 
perly it signifies ‘ having a good 
journey,’ as in Rom. i. 10. 

roT£ ♦ . . yh'utPTat, ‘ be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied with 
higher matters.’ 

3. ovq av doKtfiu<n]TE. The Co¬ 
rinthians themselves were ' to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap¬ 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18—20. 

sTTiaToXidv. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably to 
be taken with nre/ixpu). Compare 
trvffTartKwv iwiaroXioVy 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

Xapic is used for the contribu¬ 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4. ictv a^tov t), 4 if it be 

worth my journey.’ This ex¬ 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28—32) till his ar¬ 
rival at Corinth. 

5—9. The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec¬ 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth, and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 
plan, which he had communicated 


to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 
been (as we learn from R is plan* 
2 Cor. i. 16) to cross 
over the iEgaean from Ephesus 
to Corinth, to go thence through 
Greece to Macedonia, and then 
to return for a second visit to 
Corinth: whereas now he deter¬ 
mines to pass first through Ma¬ 
cedonia, and make one visit only 
at Corinth at the end of his Gre¬ 
cian journey. This alteration 
was made (2 Cor. i. 23) in con¬ 
sequence of the tidings brought 
to him of the disorders in the 
Corinthian Church, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. i. 17—23, x. 2, gave occa¬ 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Epistle. 

5. MajcedoWai' yap hep\ofj.ai. 
‘I say, “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,’ for it is now 
my intention to do so, instead of 
coming to you at once.’ 5i^px°“ 
/tat, 1 I am to pass.’ 

He omits here the usual phrase 
4 if the Lord will,’ which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and feel- 
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viav SieXdor MaKehovlav yap hiep\opai, 6 npbs vpa$ 8e 
tv)(ov napapevco ^ Kal irapa^eipacro), iva vpeis pe iTpo- 
nepxfrrjTe ov iav 7 ropevcopaL . 7 ov OeKo) yap vpas apn iv 

irapoSa) theiv £\7 tl£o) *yap yjpovov Tiva impelvaL irpos vpas, 
iav 6 Kvptos b imrpapr). 8 imposa) he iv ’Ecfre'crco ecos rrjs irev- 
• Re for yip. b 4mrpfTTii. 

r have passed' through Macedonia: for I r am to' pass through 

6 Macedonia, and it may be that I will abide, yea and winter 
with you, that ye may r send me on whithersoever I go. For 

7 I will not e now see you by the way; A for I trust to tarry 

8 a while with you, if the Lord r will permit. But I will tarry 


ing were not universally fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses the ordinary 
expression tvxup, 1 as it may 
happen.* 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
lilpX^naL is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament; —not 4 I am pass¬ 
ing,’ but ‘ I am to pass.’ 

6. 7rufjax£ifxaa(i). 4 I will stay 
with you through the winter’ 
(i. e. ‘till the navigation of the 
iEga?an is again open, so as to 
enable me to sail for Syria ’). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he fulfilled, 
so far as to pass the three later 
months of the year in Southern 
Greece (Acts xx. 3), leaving it in 
the spring of the following year r as 
appears from the mention of Eas¬ 
ter in Acts xx. 6. It might be in¬ 
ferred from this passage (ov lap 
7Topevwfiai), as from verse 3, that 
he was uncertain at this time 
whether lie should go eastward 
or westward from Corinth. 

tpa vjiEtQ. ‘ I remain with you, 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping me forward.’ lie is 
addressing himself to the feeling 
so often touched in the Second 
Epistle. 

irpoTrtp\pr)Te. This is the re¬ 


ceived phrase for ‘ helping for¬ 
ward on a journey or mission.’ 
See Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16 ; Tit. 
iii. 13 ; 3 John 6. 

7. djon, i. e. ‘ now, according to 
my present, as distinguished from 
my late, intention.’ 

Ip 7T apoto), ‘ merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace¬ 
donia.’ 

lap b Kvptoz l7riTpi\prj. Compare 
Ileb. vi. 3 {lap l7TLTpl7n} b dtbg) ; 
1 Cor. iv. 19; James iv. 15 (ear 
6 Kvptog BeXrjtn}). The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

8. iTrtfiepu} bl Ip ’E <pl(T(p (.wq ri/c 
7TEPT7]K0(TTf}c , 4 I shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring,’ i. e. while the naviga¬ 
tion of the JEgsean is closed. 
For the reluctance to make voy¬ 
ages in the Mediterranean in 
winter, compare Horace, Od. i. 
4, 2, where ‘ Trahuntque siccas 
machine carinas,’ is mentioned 
as one of the Bigns of spring. 

‘ Pentecost ’ is mentioned here, 
merely as a mark of time, as 
‘ the Fast ’ in Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
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TrjKocrTfjS' °0vpa yap poi avecoyev peyaXrj /cat ivepyijs, 
/cat avriKeipevoL ttoWol . 

10 ’Eat* Se e\0rj TtpoOeos, ^Xen-ere Iva a<f)6/3o) 9 yevrjTai 


9 at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you 


£7 nptvib implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men¬ 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 
agrees with the apparent allu¬ 
sion to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. 

9. Svpfi, * opportunity,’ Com¬ 
pare 2 Cor. ii. 12 ; Col. iv. 3; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

iLveuyev is later Greek for ai/- 

EMKTCU. 

fiEyaXrj alludes to the extent of 
his preaching; E^cpyfa, to its 
effect ; the former word, includ¬ 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
‘ Quod alios terruisset, Paul uni 
invitat.’ He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi¬ 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 33, xx. 29) enemies. 

10 — 12 . The third point is the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo¬ 
theus and Apollos, Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (iav 
e\ 0 ij) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 
his mission was (iv. 17) to re¬ 


mind them of the Apostle’s ex¬ 
ample and teaching, 
from which they were Mission of 
in danger of deviating. Timotheus. 
But St. Paul seems to 
have feared lest his gentle and 
timid character (both of which 
are hinted at as impediments to 
his usefulness in 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 6 , 7, ii. 1) should not 
command the respect due to him. 
Hence this exhortation. 

ci(f>6j3ti)v—\v eip{]vrj) in allusion 
to his timid character, ev ecpi/ioj 
= 1 incolumis,’ safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him¬ 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17 ; Phil. ii. 20 , 22 . 

(1\ettete ci /a. For the construc¬ 
tion compare 2 John 8 . 

to yap tpyov Kvptov , as in xv. 

58; Phil. ii. 30 ( ^uttov ). 
7rpo7T£/j.\paTE. See verse 6 . 
peril tGjv aheXty&v. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo¬ 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the' phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo¬ 
theus to impress upon the Co¬ 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus, by his close in- 
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7rpo5 vpas' to yap e pyov Kvpiov ipyd^erai c&9 Vaycu, u prj 
rig ovv avrov ^ovd^vrjcrrj. 7rpo7rep\jjare Se avrov iv elprfvrj, 
Iva eX0r) 7 rpo9 b ipe' cVcSr^ojacu yap avrov ptra rcov aSe\- 

<f) (OV. 

12 ITepl Se ’AttoWco rov aS e\<j>ov, iroWa napeKaXea-a 
avrov Iva eXOrj npos vpas pera r<ov dheXcfrcov Kal rravra )9 
ovk rjv OeXrjpa Iva vvv eX0rj t iXevcrer at Se orav evKaiprjai /. 

* Kal fyw. b 7Tp<Jj /it. 

without fear: for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do. 

11 Let no man therefore despise him: but r send him on in peace, 
that he may come unto me : for I r wait for him with the brethren. 

12 As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly r exhorted him 
to come unto you with the brethren: r and his will was not at 
all to come at this time ; but he will come when he shall have 
convenient time. 


timacy with St. Paul, waa pe¬ 
culiarly fitted, there waa another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with the view, partly of caiTying 
the Epistle and enforcing the ob¬ 
servance of its contents, partly of 
urging upon the Church the neces¬ 
sity of completing their contribu¬ 
tions before the Apostle’s arrival 
(2 Cor. viii. 6,xii. 18). Thismis- 
._ T . . sion was composed of Ti- 

o ^ lon tua and two other 1 bre- 
Titus. thren ’ (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22 , 23), whose names 
are not mentioned; Titua having 
been chosen for this, as Timo- 
theus for the other, probably from 
his greater energy and firmness 
of character. That the mission 
thus described ia the one to 
which he here alludes can hardly 
be doubted. The words irapatca- 
Xtlv and i\de\<p6g are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the se¬ 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which ia here described. 


These accordingly are the bre¬ 
thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timoth^eus at Co¬ 
rinth, and return with him. 

It would seem, however, that 
the Apostle’s original wish had 
been, that the head of this mis¬ 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Apollos, since his 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
xviii. 27, and implied in this 
Epistle, iii. 6), must have re¬ 
turned to Ephesus; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 6; 

Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re¬ 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. It is a slight confirmation 
of the identity of this miasion 
with that of Titus, that the only 
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ls rprjyopeire f OTTjKere £v rrj mcrra, avSpi^ecrde, a [kcu] 
Kparaiovcrde* u 7 rdvTa vpvv Iv aydirirf yLve<r 0 <o. 

4 Om. Ka(, 

13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, A and 

14 be strong. Let all your things be done with r love. 


later occasion on which the name 
of Apollos occurs in the New 
Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (iii. 13), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

13, 14. These verses had best 
be regarded as a short summary 
of the exhortation which he con¬ 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com¬ 
bat :— 

ypriyopelre , ‘be watchful; 1 1 have 
the eyes of your mind and con¬ 
science open to all that is going 
on around you : the enemy is ad¬ 
vancing; the last day (see verse 
22 ) is approaching: be on your 
guard.’ 

arljKire iv riJ irtorei, * stand 
unskaken in your faith against 
the enemy.' Compare xv. 58, 

* be ye steadfast immoveable ; ’ 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 13, 
14, ‘ stand, therefore, having 

your loins girt about with truth ; ’ 
and 2 Cor. i, 24, ‘by faith ye 
stand.’ 

(tvSptfa x0e, [kcu] xparcuovffde. 
The two words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, 4 Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.’ See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

avSpes€(T0£ occurs ofteii in clas¬ 
sical writers; Kpara to v<70£ never. 

tea/, which is found in A. D. 
12. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B. G.; probably from an at¬ 
tempt to reduce the whole sen¬ 
tence to conformity, without 


perceiving the conventional cha¬ 
racter of the phrase. 

14. navra vfjLiov iv ayairt] 
yti'taOu). As the previous words 
set forth the sterner, so these set 
forth the gentler side of Chris¬ 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry¬ 
sostom well says: \eyet rpqyo- 

pElTEy WQ Kad£vd6vT(M)V * 2 t(\KETE, 

<TaXevofjiEwv * *A vBpl£eode zai Kpa - 
raiovaQEy u>q fiaXciKevovruv' Ilarra 
iv dyd7rj7, ffraaia^ovTU/v . 

15. Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo¬ 
stle, three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
letter of the Corinthians (vii. 
!•)• 


The ‘ house of Stephanas,’ in 
verse 15, must be the ijj 0lL0o f 
same as that mentioned q* , 

in l. 10, where it ap¬ 
pears that they were, not only 
the earlist converts of St. Paul 
at Corinth, but amongst the few 
who were baptised with his own 
hands. The Stephanas of verse 
17 (as implied in the words of 
verse 15, and of i. 16,—which 
mention the household, appa¬ 
rently in contradistinction to 
the master) was probably one 
of the slaves of the Stephanas 
of verse 15, and had received his 
name from his master. The two 
remaining names are also more 
like those of slaves than of native 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CHAP. XVI. 15—19. 


lb IIapaKa\(o 8e vp a?, d$e\<j)of otoare ttjv oiKiav Sre- 
<f) ava, otl €cttlv airapyr) Trjs 'Ayalas Kat els StaKOVtav Tots 
ay tots erafcu' eavrovs * l{ *Zva Kal vpets vnordcrarjade rot? 

is r Now I r exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Ste¬ 
phanas, that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they 
16 Appointed themselves to the ministry of the saints), that 


Greeks. 4 Fortunatus * occurs 
again in the Epistle of Clement, 
as the name of the bearer of that 
Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 
in company with Valerius Bito 
and Claudius Ephebus, appa¬ 
rently two Greek freedmen en¬ 
rolled in the Valerian and Clau- 
dian families. (Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. i. 59.) 4 Achaicus ’ indi¬ 

cates either a Greek slave, so 
called by his Roman masters, or, 
an Eastern slave, so called from 
the land of his adoption. Whe¬ 
ther, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
cases he is speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also : H tv a, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
on napaKaXut or on ot^arc, i. e. 
either (1) 4 I exhort you to 
obey, 1 &c. (comp. TrapfKaXovy . . . 
iva . . . atputvrat, Matt. xiv. 36, 
and the use of vd, for ivu } in 
Romaic), or (2) 4 you know such 
persons in order to, 1 &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
7 rcipnKa\u} should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and oihirt 
. . . eavroue thrown in parenthe¬ 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

f/iSarc is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 


airapx^'h 1 First fruits of the 
harvest which was to follow. 1 
Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epametus is called * the first 
fruits of Asia, 1 or according to 
some MSS. 4 of Achaia. 1 If 
the latter, then he may have been 
one of the household of Stephanas. 
Possibly in this case the meta¬ 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see note on xv. 20), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xv. 1G) 
expressed, that the Gentile con¬ 
verts were the offering which lie 
presented to God. 

15. *Axat«c, i- e. 4 Southern 
Greece. 1 

tig Siaicovtay role a ytoig. This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1 , where tovq ayiovg is also used 
without any qualification, proba¬ 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judaia. 

15. era^ay lavrovg. The stress 
is on eavrovQj 4 appointed them¬ 
selves^ i. e. 4 of their own ac¬ 
cord, 1 in the first burst of zeal 
which followed their conversion 
(comp, the classical quotation in 
Wetstcin). 

16 . Iva kat vpCig viroTa<JGr)(rQE. 
The emphatic vptlg is in allu¬ 
sion to the play upon tra^nu and 
vnoraaffrifTlh, and the sense is, 

4 You know the zeal with which 
the household of Stephanas ap¬ 
pointed themselves to their work. 

I exhort you that you , for your 
part , should appoint to yourselves 
the task of obeying them. 
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tolovt 019 Kai iravTi T<p crvvepyovvTL /eat ko 7 tlojvtl. X a 
Se iiri Tjj napovcrta Sre<f>ava Kal *$opTOW arou /cat ’A^at/cov, 
otl to b vp€repov vcrrip'qpa c avrol av€ 7 r\rjp(i)crav' 18 av£- 


Travcrav yap to epov irvevpa /cat to vpoiv, 

OVV Toi>9 TOIOVTOVS, 


e7riyt'<a<x/ceT€ 

19 ’^cr7ra^o^Tat vjaas at e/c/cX^crtat T^sjAcrtas. a<r7ra£oi'- 
<f>oupTOi/i/(£TOi\ b upuK. c oSrot. 


?/<? also appoint yourselves r to be under such* and under every 
17 one that helpeth wdth 'them, and laboureth. 'Noav I r rejoice 
at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus: for 
is that which was lacking on your part they 'supplied: for they 
'refreshed my spirit and your’s. Therefore acknowledge ye such. 
19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla 


ro7c Toiovroic , ‘ such as the 

household of Stephanas/ 

ffvvEpyovvrt , ‘ That works with 
them ,’ and the force of the <rvv is, 
as it were, carried on to Komwm. 

17. x af P w This is proba¬ 
bly a resumption of the previous 
subject, as the conclusion E7ri- 

yj'UM TKETE OVV TOV C TOtOVTOVQ , in 

verse 18, seems like a final sum¬ 
mary of verse 16, and it is after 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply inter¬ 
ested a second time. 

7rctpov(rta y ‘arrival.’ 

From this verse it may be in¬ 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu¬ 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Ephesus ; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied in 
verse 12, was probably sent by 
Titus. 

TO VflETtpOV VfTTEprjfJLd aVTOi O VE~ 

TrXhpDaav. ‘ They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa¬ 
sioned by your absence from me.’ 
Compare Phil. ii. 30. 

18. civETravaav yap to tpov 
TTvevpia f^at to vfiwv. ‘ For they re¬ 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by a necessary consequence 


of our sympathy, yours also.’ It 
is a concise expression of the 
same consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which ex¬ 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. i. 
3—7. For the words compare 

avcnrETravTCii to TrvEvpa avrov (i. e. 

of Titus). 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

hiiy voHTKtTEy 1 acknowledge 
‘recognise as your guides;’ like 
ct^cVai, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
yivtoffKw (as distinguished from 
ETrioTapai) in Acts xix. 15 (or 
from ol^ac) in John xxi. 17. 

19—21. The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 

Churches of Asia (hocX-qaiai tijq 
’Act ins). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief are the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca¬ 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the Roman province 
called ‘ Asia.’ From this pas¬ 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
iii. and'Col. iv. 16, it would seem 
that they were all connected with 
each other in the same circle of 
Christian brotherhood. 

(2) The salutation from the 
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FIRST EPISTLE : CIIAI*. XVI. 20—23. 


rat vfi as eV Kvplw iroWa ’^AcuXas kcu 3 ITpicr/aXXa crw ttJ 
/car olkoi/ avTcov e/c/cX^crta. 20 acrna^ovTaL vpas oi aSeX<£oi 
7 ra^T€ 5 . a<nrd(Tacr 0 e a XX77X0U9 ^iX^juari ayia>. 

• Lachm. Ed. 1. nplfffco. 

salute you much in the Lord with the church that is in 
20 their house. All the brethren r salute you. r Salute ye one 


congregation in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla¬ 
tor of the Old Testament—a Jew, 
from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 2.) 

His wife is mentioned so 
and* 1 prominently wherever 
Priscilla. her husband’s name oc¬ 
curs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 

MSS.) ; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 
19) preceding it,—as to indicate 
that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him but on her own account al¬ 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. 3 (except 
in Rec. Text); 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xviii. 
2, 18, 26); so e Livia 1 and 
‘ Livilla,’ * Drusa ’ and * Dru- 
silla,’ are used for the same 
person (see Wetstein on Romans 
xvi.). In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
Corinthian Church, implied in this 
salutation, and their presence at 
Ephesus, at the date of the com¬ 
position of this Epistle. The 
expression ‘ the Church in their 
house,’ which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 3, implies a congrega¬ 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 


such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul at 
Corinth, and subsequently with 
Apollos at Ephesus (both stran¬ 
gers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xviii. 2, 26). The greater 
earn estn ess and devotion ex¬ 
pressed in their greeting (ev k: vplu> 
7ro\\a, 1 a full Christian greet¬ 

ing’) would be naturally occa¬ 
sioned by their intimacy with the 
Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of 1 all the 
brethren.’ Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure to us. It may be : either 
the Christians of Ephesus ; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12 ; or a general summing up of 
all the Christians within reach of 
his communication, as in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. The in¬ 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is repeated in Rom. 
xvi. 16 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern 
salutation, transferred 4 The Holy 
to the forms of Chris- kiss.' 
tian society, and hence 
the epithet of uy/w, 1 holy.’ The 
practice continued in Christian 
assemblies, chiefly at the time of 
the celebration of the Eucharist 
(Justin Apol. i. 65). The regu¬ 
lations of the Apostolical .Consti¬ 
tutions, viii. 11, and the Canons 
of Laodicea (Can. 19), enjoin 
that before the Communion, the 
clergy are to kiss the bishop, the 
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21 *0 acnracrpbs rfj ifxrj x €i p' L navXov . 22 et rts ou 

tov Kvpiovy* rjTOi avadefxa. papavada. 23 rj T °v K vptov 


* Add ’l7j jovv xpiffriv. 

21 another with a holy kiss. The salutation of me Paul with 

22 mine own hand. If any r one love not the Lord* 0A let him 

23 be Anathema. Maran-atha . The grace of r the Lord Jesus 


men amongst the laity each other, 
anrl so the women. On Good 
Friday it was omitted, in com¬ 
memoration of the kiss of Judas. 
Down to the fifth century (Au¬ 
gustin. contra Pelag. iv. c. 8) it 
was given after Baptism, and was 
afterwards superseded by the sa¬ 
lutation £ Peace be with thee. 1 
It was technically called >/ e ipi/ijj, 

1 the Peace’ (Cone. Laod. Can. 

19 > 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega¬ 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21. lie winds up the saluta¬ 
tions with his own farewell, writ¬ 
ten (not like the rest of 
Autograph the letter by an ama- 
signature. nuensis, but)by liis own 
hand. The expression 
occurs besides in 2 Thes. iii. 
17 ; Col. iv. 18; in the former 
passage, with the addition * which 
is a sign in every Epistle.’ This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Epistles as especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. ii. 2), doubts had arisen as 
to the genuineness of his commu¬ 
nications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au¬ 
thority was most violently as¬ 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of the 


Second Epistle, and Galatia,—the 
Epistles to those Churches were 
apparently written, not merely 
in the conclusion, but the former 
in great part—Chapters x. to 
xiii. (see .2 Cor. x. 1),—and the 
latter throughout (Gal. vi. II) 
by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
was probably Sosthenes (see i. 1). 
Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con¬ 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit¬ 
ing, which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22. ci tiq oh roy Kvpiov. 

This peculiarity in tlic use of 
ijuXtly for <iya7rdi' (compare espe¬ 
cially Eph. vi. 24), is occasioned 
probably by the fact that ou (piXet 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for like ovk iy- 

KpaTEVovrai in vii. 9 for a.Kpa- 
TEVoi rai ; and for this purpose ov 
<piXel was more natural than ou#c 
ay a 7r£. 

ayadepa is ‘ accursed,’ as in 
xii. 3; Bom. ix. 3; Gal. i. 8; 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin ‘ sacer and to the 
Hebrew 1 cherem .’ 

{ Maran-atha ’ is a Syriac for¬ 
mula in Greek characters, signi¬ 
fying ‘ The Lord has 
come,’ or i The Lord Manin-allia 
will come.’ The word 
1 Mar an ’ is the longer form of 
‘ MarJ the Chaldee (or later He- 


2 
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FIKST EPISTLE : CHAP. XVI. 24. 


'i-qcrov ypicrTov peff vj^wv. 24 rj ayaTTrj [xov fiera Travrav 

vpicov iv )(picrTai ’Irjcrov. a [a^rji'.] 

■ Add ITf>bs K opii'dlovs irpd>TT) typatpy oir2> $i\£7ttiw 5.a 2re<^apa *al 
$ qvptovv&tou Kal ’Axa»«oy Hal Tt^iofle'ou. 

24 Christ be with you. My love r is with you all in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


brew) word for ‘ Lord,’ and used 
as such in Dan. ii. 47, iv. 10, 
24, v. 23, familiar also as the title 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the 
Syrian Church. 6 Atha’ is fre¬ 
quently used in the poetical books 
of the Old Testament for 1 comes/ 
and so also in Chaldee. See Dan. 
iii. 2, vii. 22 ; Ezra iv. 12, v. 3. 

The whole phrase is introduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre¬ 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac ‘ Abba ’ is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6; and 
Hebrew words, such as 1 Abad¬ 
don,’ ‘ Armageddon, 1 are re¬ 
tained in the Apocalypse. 

Maran-atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre¬ 
cise meaning of the phrase is am¬ 
biguous. If it means * The Lord 
has come,’ then the connexion is, 

‘ the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.’ Thus the name ‘ Maro- 
nite ’ is sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in their 
expectation of a Messiah, were 
constantly saying 1 Mar an 1 
(Lord), to which the Christians 
answered * Mar an atha ,’ i. e. 


* The Lord is come ; why do you 
expect Him V and hence the name 
‘ Maronite 1 as applied to Jews, 
and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed * Maran ,’ 
but not * Maran-atha 1 (see Es- 
tius). If it means 1 The Lord 
will come,’ then the connexion 
will be, ‘ This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand’ Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, 1 The Lord is at 
hand.’ 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word ‘ anathema 1 occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures; the words Maran atha 
never. (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
ii. § 16.) 

23. 7 f xapte. 1 The favour or 
goodness.’ See note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. 

24. i} aycurr}, i. e. £<rrt. 

The subscription, which is con¬ 
tained in no ancient MSS. is 
manifestly incorrect, being a false 
inference from hup^optat in xvi. 
5. Erom verse 8, it is certain 
that the Epistle was written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Ephesus. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XVI. 1—24. 

There are still some practical remarks to he made in conclusion: 

I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judaea ready when I come; and the best way of having it 
ready is that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on every 
Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when I arrive, 
it shall either be sent by your approved messengers, or taken by 
myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem deserving of one 
or the other mode of transmission. 

II. I ivish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan . Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, 
I shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
icith you, not as I had formerly intended , on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter . Meantime I 
shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer; for 1 
have great opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to 
surmount . 

III. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle; but, whenever he does come, encourage 
and reassure his timidity and his youth ; remember that he is 
a true representative of myself \ and. send him on to meet me, 
for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear this 
letter . 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so ; 
but he steadily refused; though he will come, ichen the cause 
for his present refusal is removed . 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you have to 
carry on . Be on the alert, standfast in your faith, nerve your¬ 
selves for the battle ; and, at the same time, let all be done in 
the spirit of Christian love . 

V. I have yet a few words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first converts in 
Greece, and how they made it their business to serve the poorer 
Christians . Be it your business to obey them and all like them . 
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FIRST EPISTLE. 


And you know how 1 rejoice in the arrival and presence of 
Stephanas , Fortunatus, and Achaicus; how they Jill up the 
void of your absence; how they lighten the load , both of my 
spirit and of yours, by communicatiug your thoughts to me and 
mine to you . Such are the characters that you ought to 
recognise and esteem . 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of proconsular Asia . Receive the salutations of the con¬ 
gregation of foreign settlers , which meets in the house of your 
former friends> Aquila and Priscilla . Receive the salutations 
of all the Christians in this place . Salute each other by the 
sacred kiss of Christian brotherhood . Receive my own saluta¬ 
tion in my own handwriting . 

VII. In conclusion , may he who turns away from our 
Lord ivithout love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment . Maran-atha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you . My Christian love is with you all . 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 



THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE COEINTHIANS. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

SECOND EPISTLE TO TEE COEINTHIANS. 


Of all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as the 
Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in the Occasion of 
peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If pis e * 
the Introduction to the First might be called f The State of 
the Corinthian Church the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, £ The Effects of the First 
Epistle .’ 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communi- The Apo- 
cating to him its results ; whilst he himself, after a 6tle ’ s tie- 
stay of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by ^ 0 ^° 
easy stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The Ephesus, 
stay at Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of the 
silversmiths; his departure is described 1 as taking place im¬ 
mediately after and in consequence of it. From thence he 
went to Troas, and from thence to Macedonia. 2 It was a 
journey overcast with perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly 
the recollection of the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed 
upon his mind ; possibly some new conspiracy against Hig >inxi _ 
his life had been discovered on the road ; but his ex- e ty to hear 
pressions 3 rather imply that the gloom and misery °^? t e s of 
which oppressed him were greatly enhanced, if not occa- the First 
sioned,by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle Epistle, 
at Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to 

1 Acts xx. 1. 2 ii. 12, 13. 3 i. 4, 8—10, ii. 13, vii. 5, 0. 
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have been bowed down almost to the grave by this compli¬ 
cation of sorrow . 1 All was dark around him; and all was 
darkened into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence 
in his favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act 
in his own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now 
with him, either had never reached Corinth, or had returned 
before the arrival of the First Epistle ; he, therefore, could 
give his master no comfort on the one subject which filled his 
thoughts. Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word which 
would then have been found written on the Apostle’s heart; 
and Titus was the only friend who could at that conjuncture 
minister balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of meeting 
was at Troas : 2 thither vessels sailed from the opposite 
TroaL alat coast, as when the Apostle himself a year later 
returned by that route from Corinth ; 3 and thither, 
therefore, Titus might already have arrived from the same city. 
But the Apostle waited in vain: some unexpected delay 
retained the faithful friend, and added new pangs to the 
Apostle’s anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at other times 
his chief consolation in trouble, had now no charms for him ; 
of the great opportunities which were opened for him at Troas, 
and of which a year later he gladly availed himself , 4 he could 
now make no use ; and bidding farewell to the disciples in that 
city, he embarked for Macedonia, probably as once before , 5 
to Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. There, amidst 
the familiar scenes of his first European journey, he paused on 
his onward route, cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian 
converts : G but still distrustful and oppressed, his c flesh had no 
rest,’ he was * troubled on every side ; without were fightings, 
within were fears .’ 7 

Meeting At last the long-expected day came: Titus ar* 
with Titus rived, and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly 
at Philippi, satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit ; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet cal¬ 
culated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 

The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 

1 i. 8. 5 Acts xvi. 11, 12. 

2 ii. 13. 0 viii. 2. 

3 Acts xx. 5, 6. 7 vii. 5. 

4 ii. 13; Acts xx. 0. 
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it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The licentious 
party who, whether from misunderstanding or per- Tidings 
verting the Apostle’s teaching, had used his name from Co- 
as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. rinth ' 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesus some 
cause still remained for fear lest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained ; 2 but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his direc¬ 
tions was complete. They received Titus with open arms ; 3 
and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the correction 
of which had been the chief practical subject of the First 
Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest peni- 
tence ; 4 an assembly had been convened, and a me ntof the 
punishment inflicted on the offender ; 5 and although incestuous 
this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards marna s e - 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure , 6 
and the sin itself had been forgiven , 7 yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expecta¬ 
tions ; in the one point in which his command might seem to 
have been only partially followed out, in the temporary cha¬ 
racter of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous person, his 
mind was relieved even more than if they had literally observed 
his orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
■wisely in this respect than himself ; 8 and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored , 9 and that he was 
now more inseparably united Avitli them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew . 10 

Mingled, however, with this good news Avere other tidings, 
not Avholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
anticipated something of the land in his First Epistle , 11 but still 
demanding neAv and distinct consideration. The JeAvish party 
at Corinth, which claimed especially the name of Revolt of 
Peter, and apparently that of Christ also , 12 had at the Jewish 
the time of the First Epistle been so insignificant in party ' 
itself, or so insignificant Avhen compared Avith the greater evil 


• i. 16—ii. 1. 

2 vi. 14—vii. 1 

3 vii. 13—10. 

4 vii. 7—11. 

* ii. G. 

0 vii. 8. 


I ii. 10. 

8 vii. 12,ii. 9, 10. 

9 vi. 11, vii. 16. 

10 i. 6, 6, iii. 2, 3. 

II 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. 

12 See note on 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing notices 
from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached a 
sufficient height to question his apostolic authority ; 1 and, in 
the interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or 
teachers, with letters of commendation 2 from some superior 
authority, probably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the 
Apostle had grown into a large and powerful party , 3 consti¬ 
tuting even ‘ the majority 5 of the teachers ; 4 openly assailing 
the Apostle’s character, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers , 5 insisting on their purely Jewish origin , 0 
and on their peculiar connexion with Christ , 7 on their apo¬ 
stolical privileges , 0 and on their commendatory letters . 9 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin¬ 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of the 
Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle ; next, indignation at the insinua¬ 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there¬ 
fore, of the Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 
Contribu- necess ity °f hastening the collection of the sums 

tion for to be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants 

Jerusa- 0 f the Christian poor in Judaea. He had already 

spoken of it in the close of his Fhst Epistle ; but his 
sense of the need of success had been further impressed 
upon him by the generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of 
which his recent stay among them had made him an actual 
witness. 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between the 
First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the most, 
Style of the Second the least systematic of any of the Apostle’s 

theEpi- writings. The three objects of the Epistle are, in 

efle; point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so vehe¬ 

ment were the feelings under which he wrote, that the thankful 
expression of the first part is darkened by the indignation of 

1 1 Cor. ix. 1—6. 6 xi. 22. 

2 2 Cor. iii. 1, x. 12. 7 v. 10, x. 7, xi. 13, 23, xiii. 3. 

3 i. 12, 17, iii. 1, x. 1, xii. 21. 9 xi. 5, 13. 

4 ii. 17. 9 iii. 1, v. 12, x. 12, 18. 

0 i. 24, ii. 17, xi. 13, 23. 
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the third; and the directions about the business of the contri¬ 
bution arc coloured by the reflections both of his joy and of 
liis grief. And in all the three portions* though in themselves 
strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into the higher 
regions in which he habitually lived; so that this Epistle be¬ 
comes the most striking instance of what is the case* more or 
less, with all his Avri tings : a new philosophy of life poured forth, 
not through systematic treatises, but through occasional bursts 
of human feeling. The very stages of his journey are impressed 
upon it; the troubles at Ephesus, the repose at Troas, the 
anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of 
moving to Corinth. ‘ Universa Epistola , 5 says Bengel, ‘ itine- 
rarium refert, sed praeceptis pert ex turn prscstantissimis .’ 1 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 

necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the First 

Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at * ts t 
. . Contents, 

its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, 

in this instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, 

whose name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place 

which, in its predecessor, had been occupied by that of So- 

sthenes. 

The first feeling to which he gave utterance after the formal 
salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deliverance 
from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which existed be¬ 
tween himself and his converts . 2 This feeling is first checked 
by the recollection that their sympathy with him was not so 
complete as his with them, in consequence of a suspicion of 
double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, chiefly grounded 
on his change of purpose in not coming to Corinth as expressed 
in his former Epistle. This charge he turns aside for a moment 
to explain and to justify ; to point out that he had relinquished 
his earlier design only to leave scope for the First Epistle to 
work its own effects, and this leads him to express his cordial 
acquiescence in the conduct which they had pursued in refer¬ 
ence to the offender who had been the chief cause of the severity 
in his previous address . 3 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which he 
had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 

1 Gnomon, on 2 Cor. i. 8. Sec tary on .2 Cor. i. I. 
also liia arrangement of the con- ' l i. 3—11. 

tents of the Epistle in his commen- 3 12—ii. 11. 



Titus . 1 He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro¬ 
bably have interrupted it only for a moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went . 2 He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offering up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them—between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity—was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law . 3 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task ; 4 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude . 5 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him into 
sympathy with his converts. If another life and a judgment of 
Christ are impending, then there is no room for double-dealing. 
Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In Christ’s 
death, he felt that he had died; in the reconciliation of the 
whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them to 
share ; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life . 6 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away ; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount¬ 
able interruption) 7 closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac¬ 
tion . 8 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point of 
immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception of 
Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was now 
ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also ; and in com¬ 
pany with two others appointed for this sj^ecial purpose, to urge 


» ii. 12, 13. 

2 ii. 14, 16. 

3 iii. 1, 12, 18. 

4 iv. 1—6. 


5 

6 
7 

e 


iv. 2—v. 10. 

v. 11—vi. 10. 

vi. 14—vii. 1. 


vi. 12, 13, vii. 2—16. 
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upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their contribution 
for Judaea ready for the Apostle’s arrival . 1 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of 
the letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face. 
Timotheus is no longer coupled with the Apostle ; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents; 2 then a 
vindication of his own claims; 3 crossed at times by protesta¬ 
tions of his own sincerity against their insinuations , 4 and bitter 
irony against their despotic demands on obedience , 5 but closing 
in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and dangers, 
as the best proof of his apostolic mission and authority . 6 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity; 7 and then with a final 
warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the 
Epistle closes. 

Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of Clement 
to Corinth, the second of them of more than doubtful ^ of 
authority, are the only records of the Corinthian the Second 
Church for the next three centuries. Factions are E P lstle * 
described in the first of these, as still raging; but the Apostle’s 
authority is recognised, and there is no further trace of the 
Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other parts of the 
Church, and in the curious apocryphal work entitled the 
* Clementines ,’ 8 written some time before the beginning of the 


1 viii. and ix. I have assumed 
this as the most probable explana¬ 
tion of the passage. But the Apostle’s 
language raises a question whether 
the mission spoken of in viii. and ix. 
is not the same as that in xii. 18, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

2 x. 1—18. 

3 xi. 1—0. 

4 xi. 7—15. 

5 xi. 10—20. 

0 xi. 21—xii. 10. 

7 xii. 11—18. 

8 The Clementines are published 
in Cotolicr’s edition of the <Pa- 
tres Apostolici/ and in a separate 


volume by Schwegler, and are the 
subject of an elaborate treatise by 
Scbliemann. They consist of: 1. 
The ‘ Homilies ’ or Conversations. 
2. The Epistle of Peter to James, 
o. The Adjuration of the Presbyters 
by James. 4. The Epistle of Cle¬ 
ment to James. 5. The Recogni¬ 
tions/ 6. The Epitome. A com¬ 
plete text of the Homilies (including 
the Epistle of Peter to James, and 
the Adjuration of the Presbyters) has 
been published by Dressol, from a 
INIS, in the Vatican Library not be¬ 
fore collated. 
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third century, but containing the last indications of the 

struggle which first appears in this Epistle and that to the 

Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances: — 

1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Circum- 

Lnter traces cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 

of the Juda- transferred to him (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. c. 1; Horn. ii. 17, 

‘Clemen 110 **9). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gal. ii. 
tmes.’ 9. 11. 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as 4 the first of the Apostles 1 
(Ep. Clem, ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Rome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 1 ; Ep. Clem, ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66—68); as 4 the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop;’ ‘the Chief Bishop,’ as opposed to 
Caiaphas 4 the Chief Priest ’ (Ep. Pet. c. 1 ; Ep. Jac. c. 1; Recog. 
i. G6, 68, 70, 72, 73). So the Ebionites 4 adored Jerusalem as the house 
of God.’ (Iren. Haer. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. 1. 24; xi. 5, 20, and 
contrast James i. 1 ; 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the covert insinuations 
are indisputable. 

(a.) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against 4 the 
lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy ’ (rov E^dpov ardpuirov), 
who perverts 4 the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,’ and 
misrepresents Peter 4 as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.’ (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2.) Compare Gal. ii. 12, 
14. The 4 enemy ’ (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare Acts 

ix. 1. 

(h.) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of 4 any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,’ which 
tempted Christ, 4 afterwards, having fallen like lightning from 
heaven’ (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14) ‘should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (^Xd^T/r) amongst you as 
it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of our Lord, 
under pretence of the truth.’ (Horn. xi. 35.) Compare 2 Cor. iii. 1, 

x. 12—18, v. 12. 

(c.) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage, be¬ 
tween St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still further in other 
passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the name of 
Simon. St. Peter maintains that, ns Cain preceded Abel, and Ishmael 
Isaac, so 4 Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and that Peter then 
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succeeded to him as light to darkness;’ that 4 the false Gospel must 
come first from some deceiver (ii™ TtXavov rtroc), and then, after the 
destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel; were he known, he 
would not have been received ; but now, not being known ( ayvoovfitvoc\ 
he has been trusted to; he who does the deeds of those who hate us, 
lias been loved ; he who is our enemy, has been received as a friend ; 
being death, he has been longed for as a saviour; being fire, he has 
been regarded as light; being a deceiver (^Aa^o?), he has been listened 
to as speaking the truth.’ (Horn. ii. 17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, 
x. 13—1G ; Acts xxi. 28. 

In an argument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis¬ 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter concludes as 
follows: 4 If then, Jesus our Lord (6 *1 rjaovg was seen in a 

vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision ? If thou 
sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse with 
IIis disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And how 
shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee ? And how 
could He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things contrary 
to Ilis teaching ? And if by having been seen and made a disciple 
by Him for one hour, thou bccamest an Apostle, then expound what 
lie has taught, love his Apostles, fight not with me who was Ilis 
companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of the Church, 
even me thou didst 14 withstand ” openly (avdiarrfKag). If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have calumniated me, and 
reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit when I spoke what I had 
heard myself in intercourse with the Lord; as if I were to be 
blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou sayest that I 
was condemned by my own act (KciTEyvuapivov), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who blessed me be¬ 
cause of that revelation. But since thou wishest truly to work with 
the truth, now learn first from us what we learned from Him ; and 
when thou hast become a disciple of the truth, then become a fellow- 
worker with us.’ (Horn. xvii. 19.) Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15—20; 
1 Cor. ix. 1 ; 2 Cor. x. 16, xi. 1—5, and especially St. Paul’s own 
words (Gal. ii. 11) in the account of the feud at Antioch,—am'ffriji', 
. . . KttreyvwafiEi'oc. 
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PLAN OF TIIE EPISTLE. 

Salutation and Introduction. Cliap. 1.1—11. 

The Tidings drought by Titus. Chap. I. 12-VII. 16. 

1. Confidence of St. Paul in the Intentions of the Corinthian 

Church. Chap. i. 12—ii. 11. 

2. The Arrival of Titus. Chap. ii. 12—lGrt. 

Digression on the Apostolical Mission. Chap. II. 1G&-VI. 10. 

1. The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 

ii. 1G&—iv. G. 

2. The Dillicultics and Supports of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 

iv. 7—v. 10. 

3. St. Paul’s Motive for liis Service. Chap. v. 11—vi. 10. 

4. The Arrival of Titus (continued from ii. 16a). Chap. vi. 11—13 j 

vii. 2—1G. 

5. Digression on Intercourse with Heathens. Chap. vi. 14—vii. 1. 

The Collection for Tnu Churches in Jud.ea. Chap. VIII. 1- 

IX. 15. 

1. The Example of the Macedonian Churches. Chap. viii. 1—15. 

2. The Mission of Titus. Chap. viii. 10—24. 

3. The spirit in which the Collection is to bo made. Chap. ix. 

1—15. 

Toe Assertion of nis Apostolical Authority. Chap. X.-XII. 10. 

1. Assertion of his Authority. Chap. x. 1—6. 

2. Digression on his Boast of his Claims. Chap. x. 7—xii. 10. 

a. The Reality of his Boast. Chap. x. 7—18. 

b. Ilia Boasting excused by hia Afiection for the Corinthians. 

Chap. xi. 1—15. 

c. Ilia Boasting excused not by his Power, but by bis Weak¬ 

ness. Chap. xi. 16—xii. 10. 

Concluding Explanations. Warnings, and Salutations. Chap. XII. 
11-XIII. 14. 
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Salutation and Introduction. 

IIATAOX a7rocrToXos 5 Irjcrov x/oiotoS Sta 0e\rjfxaTOS 8eov, 
Kai Tipodeos 6 dSeX<£ds, rfj e/c/cX^cria tov 0eov rfj over) 
eV KopwOtp evv rot? ay tot? rraeiv rots ovcriv Iv o\fj rrj 
5 A)(ata . 2 ^apts vpZv a /cai elprfirq airo Oeov 7raTpo<; rjpojv 
Kal Kvptov 5 Irjcrov ^picrrov. 

^EvXoy^rds 6 tfedg /cat iraTrfp tov Kvp'iov rjpcov ’Irjcrov 


■ MS, C. begins with [*ai elpjii/Tj. 

} T)AUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
1 r Tiinotheus our brother, to the churcli of God which is 

2 at Corinth with all the saints which arc in all Achaia. Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3 Blessed be r the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1,2. For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 a£t\<poc, 'A^aca, see note 
on 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 
salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22, 
has now returned, and resumes 
his usual place by the Apostle’s 
side. 

3. evXoy t)t6c 6 $£oc. This phrase, 
which occurs in Eph. i. 3, is pa¬ 
rallel to the more usual form of 
the Apostle’s thanksgiving ev^a- 

piOTUJ rip $t f p- 

In the fulness of his thankful¬ 
ness, he at once proceeds to invest 
the abstract names of ‘ God * and 
‘the Father’ with the attributes 
of which he was now himself 
most conscious. * Blessed be 
God, i. e. the God of comfort; 
blessed be the Father, i. e. the 
Father of mercies,’ the inversion 


beiug occasioned partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that TrapacXj/rrfwc 
should be continued into the next 
sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies’) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, 4 Our Father, 
Merciful Father ! ’ But it is used 
here in a more personal sense : 
and, the genitive oiKrippun' is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com¬ 
bines the two ideas that God’s 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare 1 the 
Father of glory,’ Eph. i. 17; 

1 the Father of spirits,’ IIeb. xii. 
9 ; 1 the Father of lights,’ James 
i. 17 ; ‘ the God of hope,’ Korn, 
xv. 13. In the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort. This 
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Xpicrroi), 6 naTrjp tcov oiKTippcov Kal 0 eo 5 ndcrrj 5 napa - 
AfA-T^crecj?, 4 6 napaKaXcov rjpa^ ini ndcrrj rf) 0 Xi\\fct 
rjp,(i)i/, 6t? to SiWcrflat 17^0.5 napaKaXdiv rovs iv nacrrj 
0 Xi\pei Sta T775 napaKXijcrcos rjs napaKaXovpLtOa avrot 
vno tov 0 eov, 5 on Ka 0 Qi 5 7repwrcreuei ra na 0 y]p,ara rod 
XplCTTOV 6t5 07 /XCL 5 , OUTOJ 5 Sia a TOt) ^ pLCTTOV 7T€yOtCrcr6V€t /Cat 
17 napaKXrjcrLS rjpiov. 6 etre 8e 0 Xt^opc 0 a, vncp TT75 u/u.c 5 ^ 

11 Om. roP. 


4 the Father of mercies and 0 God of all comfort, who 
comforteth us r upon all our r trouble, that avc may be able 
to comfort those who arc in any trouble by the comfort 

5 wherewith avc ourselves are comforted r by God, for as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, t so by Christ aboundeth 

6 our r comfort also. r NoAv Avhcther AA r e be r troubled, it is 


is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament Avhere the Avords tt«- 
fjitk'\r}(rt£, napHKCiXwv, are 
irap&K\T}- applied, to God ; as, in 
St. John’s Avritings, they 
are applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 

4. C7T< 7T«<T>7 Tt) $Xt\p(l .... 

‘in any kind of affliction that 
befalls me ’ or 4 them.' The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive Sipuir. 

5. TT£pi(Tff£V£l TCI TTaHljpClTCt .... 
cic i]fx<xc } 4 the sufferings under¬ 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overflow to us; ’ Avith the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him 4 to us/ and 
that they are to be found 4 in 
us ’ in a superabundant measure. 
Sec Rom. v. 15. 

ourwg 3tct yjnarov neptaaevt 1 cat 
»/ irnpukXTjmg vpvv, 4 SO also 
through Ilim in Avhom Ave all 
suffer together, the comfort, which 
we ourselves possess from God, 
passes over abundantly to you. 1 

The general sense of the pas- 
age is based on the idea that he 


Avas one Avith Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. 4 It 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con¬ 
fined within themselves. Freely 
Ave have received, freely avc give. 
The comfort which AS'e feel our¬ 
selves, communicates itself to you. 
Because Christ suffered, therefore 
Ave suffer; because He comforts 
us, therefore Ave are able to com¬ 
fort you.’ For the transference 
of the sufferings of Christ to the 
Apostles, see iv. 10; Ilcb. xiii. 
13; Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 17. 
And in still nearer connexion 
with this passage, Col. i. 24, 4 the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh.’ 
Matt. xx. 23, 4 ye shall drink of 
my cup.’ 

4 The example of suffering and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva¬ 
tion ; your experience Avill be like 
mine.’ 

6. eire 8e, k.t.X. There is con¬ 
siderable difference in the order 
of the Avords in the MSS. but 
none in the sense: (1) B.D.E.F. 
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7rapaKhj<T€0)s Kal craTrjpias rrjs ivepyovpevrjs iv vnopovr) 
T(ov avrojv TraOrjpaTojv wv Kal rjfiels 7rd<T)(opev, a /cat rj 
iXnls rjpaiv fiefiaia vnep vpcov • eire irapaKaXovpeOa , 
vTTtp Trjs vpcov TTapaK\yjo-ea )s Kal crtor^/otas, 7 €tSdr€? otl 
b a)5 kolvcovol ecrre to)v Trad^pdrov, ovtcos /cat Trjs 7rapa - 
#cX>7 crews. 

8 Ou yap OeXopev vpas ayvoetv , aSeX^ot, c 7repl rqs 
0\[\fj€G)S rjpwv rrjs yevopdvT}? A iv rfj ’Acria, otl Kad' 
virepj3o\rjv e vnep Svvaptv i/3apij0r)pev, axrre i£a7roprj&rjvai 

* Transpose; and read efr-c irapaica\ovp.(:da . . . atarriplas. na\ h . . . bpu>v ■ 
b wffnep. c uTrtp. d Add Tjptv. c eGap-fjO, inrtp Zvvapiv. 


for your r comfort and salvation which is effectual in the 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer, tA and 
our hope of you is stedfast": whether we be comforted, it 

7 is for your r comfort and salvation, knowing that as yc 
arc partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the 
r comfort. 

8 For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which r happened oA in Asia, that we were pressed 
out of measure above strength, insomuch that we despaired 


G. J. K. and Lachm. as in the Text 
above. (2) A.C. tire It BXtjSofitOa, 

V7T£p .... (TiiJTTJplaC * UT£ TTOpaKa- 
XoVfieda, V7T£p T1JQ VfJLUiV 7TCipafcX//- 
<T£(JC, Tfjg £VEpyOVpLivi)Q tv VTTOflOVrj 
. . . . itaa^Ofitv' Kat )/ £X7rte 7)jiC)v 

fiefiatu virep v/iiov, (3) De¬ 

ceived Text, made by Erasmus 
from the Latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
found exactly (either in his time or 
since) in any Greek MS. : tire be 
$\tfiofitda . . . . 7r aaypiitv’ tire 
irapaKaXovpeBa, virep rfjg bjnHv na- 
pak'Xi/iTCdJC Kat Oii)Tr}piaq. /cal r/ eX7r<£ 
iipdjv (3tl3ala i/7 rep vpLwv. Ei^oVfc 
k. r. X. The first is the most for¬ 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words Kal 
i] iXntg i)fJLL)v (itfiata virep bfiwv 
are to be placed in the first 
clause, after Trd(r\o^ev, or in the 
second, alter atori)piaQ. A com¬ 
parison of v. 13 shows that 


peQa and tt apaKaXovpeOa are in 
each case to be repeated,—‘whe¬ 
ther we are troubled, it is for your 
salvation that we are troubled , . . . 
whether toe are comforted , it is for 
your comfort, that we are com¬ 
forted, knowing,’ &c. 

evepyovfjivTjc, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,—‘ exercis¬ 
ing its powers.’ 

7. elboreg should more properly 
be £t3drtu*\ But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 
as elsewhere; e. g. Horn. xii. 9— 
13, xiii. 11. 

8. He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word $\i\ptg, 
the greatness of the peril, and the 
comparison of it in verse 5 to the 
sufferings of Christ, suggest some 
outward persecution at Ephesus, 
such as may have occurred in the 
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rjfxag Kal tov £77 v' 9 d\A* avroi h> eavrots to airoKpipia 
tov Oava tov ia^Kapev, Xva px) 7T€7rot0dres wpev i<jy 
iavTois, dXA* art ral 0e<5 raJ iyeipovn rovs veKpovs, 10 09 
4k TYjKiKOVTOv 0avaTov ippvcraTO rjpas [/cat a pvcreTat], €ts 
ov r}\7TLKap€v [on] Kal ert pvcrera t, 11 crvvvTrovpyovvTOiv 
Kal vp£)v vnep 7]pa>v tyj Se^cret, iva e/c 7 toWcov npocranrcov 
to as rjp ids ^apicr/xa Sta 7ro\\a>y evx a P to ' T7 ?0f? U7re/D rjp&v* 


f>verai. 

9even of life; but we r ourselves had the sentence of death 
in ourselves, that we should not trust in oui*selves, but in 

10 God who raiseth the dead, who delivered us r out of so great a 
death and r will deliver, in whom we trust that He will r also 

11 yet deliver us, ye also helping together by prayer for us, 
that, for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many, 
thanks may be given r from many faces' on our behalf. 


tumult of Demetrius (Acts xix.), 
or as is referred to in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, ‘ I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.’ On the other hand, 
the words eftapiidrjpEv, avroi tv 
tavroTe, and the general context, 
point either to illness or to in¬ 
ward care occasioned probably by 
his anxiety for the Corinthian 
Church: also had he alluded to 
the tumult at Ephesus, he would 
have probably used the expression 
tv 'K<pecru>, as in 1 Cor. xv. 32, not 
tv rrj ’A< 7 / 9 . Here, as elsewhere, 
we may observe the understate¬ 
ment, in the Acts, of his suffer¬ 
ings- 

9. d\V, ( nay,’ = ‘ immo.' 

aTroKpifjia , i When I have 

asked myself what would be the 
issue of this struggle, the answer 
has been “ Death.” ’ 

10 . Sararov, * peril of death,’ 


as in xi. 23 ; and 1 Cor. xv. 31 

(d7T0f?V)/<Tk'w). 

11. EK 7 ToWHtV TrpO(TU)7T(jJV is pi'O- 

bably to be taken with cux«- 
puTTr)0[i, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostlo through them. irporruiinDV 
may have the later Greek sense of 
person ; but it is more in con¬ 
formity with the otherwise in¬ 
variable usage of the New Testa¬ 
ment to make it ‘ that thanks 
may be sent up from many up¬ 
turned faces' 

The use of the word ^apicrpa 
for 4 deliverance from affliction ’ 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences. 

(TvvvTrovpyovvTilfv, i helping with 
me.’ For the thought see iv. 
15, ix. 12. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. I. 1—11. 

I return my usual thanks to Him in whom toe recognise not only 
the supreme God, hut the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
the Father also, from whose fatherly mercy all mercies de¬ 
scend, the God who is the source of that strengthening comfort 
which in manifold forms is sent to support us under manifold 
forms of affliction. Thus we in turn may he called to sup¬ 
port others in like afflictions hy the example and the sympathy 
of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy ; for as we are iden¬ 
tified with Christ in His sufferings, so also are we identified 
with you through Him in our comfort. Your comfort, in 
fact, is the end and object of our existence : if ice suffer, it is 
for your welfare ; if ive are comforted, it is that out of your 
like sufferings may grow a like comfort. What my sufferings 
were you know ; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away ; and it is from that depth that I have been raised, hy 
the deliverance for which I now thank God, and which was 
the result of your prayers. 


The Apostle’s Sympathy. 

The thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes the 
key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins 
to address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost 
equal proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude for his deliverance from his distress, whether it 
were the actual dangers to which he had been exposed at 
Ephesus, or the inward trouble which he suffered from his 
anxiety for the Corinthian Church. The second is the keen 
sense which breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but 
especially through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul 
with his Corinthian converts. Not only did he naturally pour 
out his deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they were one 
with him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort and 
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deliverance would be shared by them, as it had been the result 
of their prayers. He may have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankfulness 
and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of the 
Epistle; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other 
Epistles, to exhibit his relations to his converts in the most 
friendly aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the 
cloud of suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent 
passages, intervened between him and them. But it is out of 
keeping with the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle 
to suppose that any such secondary considerations were put 
prominently forward as the groundwork of a formal and 
deliberate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of the 
Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, 

‘ Experientue quanta est necessitas: qua qui caret, ^^00. 
quam ineptus magister est! ’ Secondly, * Communio 
Sanctorum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum Ecclc- 
siarum exercita, egregie representatur in hac Epistola. ITicc 
corda fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.’ The 
sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with his 
converts—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts—is a striking instance of the manifold 
susceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity 
for throwing himself into the position of others—becoming ‘ all 
things to all 1 men,’ transferring 2 the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal 
friends ; which c suffered when the weaker brother 
3 suffered,’ which would not allow him to ‘ eat meat whilst the 
world standeth lest he make his brother to offend.’ It is the 
Gentile side of his character, which so remarkably qualified 
him for his mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or 
religious form of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, 
and of the significant maxim of the Roman poet, * Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

For the right understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 


1 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

2 Pom. vii. 7—23 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6, 
vii. 1, viii. 1—0. The closest re¬ 
semblance to this passage in its 


expression of personal affection is 
1 Thess. ii. 7—12. 

3 2 Cor, xi. 29 j 1 Cor. viii. V*. 
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feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in 
Double mind throughout. It accounts for a large portion, 

current of even in detail, of the peculiarities of the style and 
feeling. language ; the double self, which creates, as it were, 
a double current of feeling and thought, now taking the form 
of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and 
prudence ; the plural number, which he employs in this Epistle 
even more frequently than elsewhere for himself, as if includ¬ 
ing his readers also. 

It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real com¬ 
munion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity into 
the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens, so 
close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or here¬ 
ditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 


understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
sympathy see care ^ f° r them, that he loved them, and 

he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. 
Sympathy is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, 
no merely official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to 
that wdiich is produced by the consciousness of a human and 
personal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his 


scholars, of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle 
towards his converts. 
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THE TIDINGS BROUGHT BY TITUS. 

Chap. I. 12—'VII. 16. 

His Confidence in the Intentions of the Corinthian Ciiurcii. 

Chap. I. 12—II. 11. 

Tiie connexion of this section with the preceding is this : c Your 
intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue ; for 
my intercourse with you has been always frank and open/ 
With this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on 
the reply to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as 
to be one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coming, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi, 5—8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10), seems 
never to have arrived. Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it w r as with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corinthian Church 
had to a great extent complied with his injunctions; but, on 
the other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he 
practised worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye 
and another in reality (i. 12, 17, x. 10). Against these in¬ 
sinuations the Apostle remonstrates with the indignation 
natural to an honourable mind unjustly suspected. At the 
same time, it must be observed that, till the 10th chapter, this 
indignation is kept within bounds: it is only by covert 
allusions that we discover, in the earlier part of the Epistle, 
the real occasion of his remarks: and as if restrained partly 
by affection, partly by prudence, his chief object here seems 
to be so to conciliate his readers, as to prevent an open 
rupture. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. I. 12—16. 


Ills Confidence in their Intentions. 

12 f) yap Kav^rjcrv; rjpcov avryj iariv , to papTvpiov 
crvveiSrfcrea)*; rjpci)v, oti iv 11 aytor^rt /cat elXcKpiveta 
b ro6 deov, ovk iv crocf)Ca crapKLKrj aXX* iv )(dpLTi deov , 
dvecrTpd^rjpev iv raJ /cocr/xa), TTepurcroTepcos §e 7 rpos u/xas. 
13 oi yap aXXa ypd<f>opev vplv [aXX 5 ] rj a dvayivd- 

d for a'yi<JT7jTi. b Om. toP. 

12 For our r boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in K holiness and r sincerity of God', not r in carnal wisdom' 
but r in the grace of God, we r had our conversation in the 

13 world, and more abundantly to you-ward. For we write 
no other things unto you than what ye read or r indeed 


12 . Whether aywr-qn (A, B. 

, C. K. and Lachmann) 

an\6TV or ' lirX6rrjTl ( D> E . F . 

hyZr-ns. G * J ' and ReC ' ^Xt) be 
the right reading, the 
context fixes the general sense. 
liXwpLVEta is 4 transparent sin¬ 
cerity,’ as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. 
anXcTTfri therefore would be 4 sin¬ 
gleness of view,’ according to its 
etymological meaning, as in xi. 
3 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; Col. iii. 22; and 
aytorrjTi would be 4 purity of mo¬ 
tive.’ Compare 1 Thess. ii. 3, 

oi/§£ aKdOapataC) ovte kv SoAw. 

The word ayiorriQ occurs else¬ 
where only twice: 2 Maec. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab¬ 
bath) ; IIeb. xii. 10 (of the holi¬ 
ness of God), rou $£ou expresses 
that his sincerity is 4 imparted by 
God,’ as in Rom. iii. 21. 

kv (TOfptq. aupKiKrjy k. t. 4 not 
relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
favour of God.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
ii. 4. 

kv r<p Kovfitdj .... vp.nc. 4 This 
sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


but still more before you,’ allud¬ 
ing either to his display of pre¬ 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words 4 in the 
grace of God’—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
‘ in holiness and sincerity.’ 

13. 4 1 have no hidden mean¬ 
ing in what I write. I am not 
one person when absent, and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in my 
conduct now, and will still fur¬ 
ther recognise at the final judg¬ 
ment, when your present miscon¬ 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog¬ 
nition that I am your 
glory, as truly as you y^ Kw . 
are mine. For the play 
on the words avaytvtoaKot and 
kiriyivuHTKiiij compare Julian’s ce¬ 
lebrated speech, tyi'WVy aikyvtov, 
Karkyvujv : and in this Epistle, 
ymofTKit) and avnyivwtrKutj in iii. 2 ; 
(Tvytcptvu and avaxplvu), in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13, 14 ; tcplvtOy hiak’pivii), and 
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cr/cere rj /cat imyiva)crK€Te. iXni^a) §e OTt 3 ecu? re'Xous eVt^ 
yvdiO-zaQey 14 /ca0a>s /cat iireyvcore rjp as euro ptpovs, on 
Kav^qpa vfxwv icrpev Kadairep /cat v/xets rjpoiv eV r# 
rjpepa tov Kvpiov [rjp^~\ * Ir)<rov . 

lo Kat ravrrj rfj irenoidijcret ifiovXoprjv b irporepov iTpo% 
vpas k\6tivy tVa Seurepav x^P LV *XV T€ > 10 ^ St’ vpcov 

“ #ti (fa/. b &V 0 e?i' ir pirepov. 


acknowledge. And I trust r that ye shall acknowledge to the 

14 end, as also ye v did acknowledge us in part, that we are your 
r boast even as ye also are our’s in the day of r our Lord 
Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto 
1 G fc you that ye r may have a second r grace, and to k depart by 


KaraKpiraj, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &c. If anything further is to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, arayn'w/rk-w 
may refer especially to the Epistle, 
£Trtyu'u>(TK(i) to his conduct (cu'£- 

arpcuprjfiEy}. 

nitf —‘in fact.’ 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xiii. 
12 , where nearly the same words 
are used, itprt ytruurKU) etc pkpovcj 
rort ()£ kmyvu) frozen kadwc t/re- 
yi*aj<rd?;r. In both cases, the 
aorist, kirEyruodriVy kirkyriorEy is 
used with the signification of the 
present. kwiyivvijKii) combines 
the sense of ‘ recognition * with 
that of ‘ complete knowledge,’ 
in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xiii. 5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 3—5. 

14. According to the punctua¬ 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Laclimann, tin may be 
cither: (a) ‘because we are your 
joy,’ giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last; Or, 


(&) ‘ that we are your joy,’ de¬ 
pendent upon £7rtyra»(7£or0£. 

iv rjj ypipq. tov Kvpiov )}jawv 
may be made indifferently to re¬ 
fer either to the words immedi¬ 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 16. 

15. raorr) rr} 7r£7rot0)//x£f, ‘ in 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.’ 

7rpi)T£povy i. e. ‘ before going 
into Macedonia ’ 

tva ^svripau 

‘ that by paying you a visit be¬ 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay you after 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second.’ 

X (l P u 'i ‘ favour of the Apostle’s 
presence.’ 

npoKtji<pdfjvaiy ‘ to be assisted 
on my journey to Jerusalem.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

16. SuXOrtv (B. C. D 3 . J. K. 
Rec. Text), * to pass through 
Achaia,’ as in 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 
(t7r£\d£7v (Lachmann with A. D 1 . 
F. G.), ‘to depart.’ The au¬ 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of ^«\0£ti', and 
the probability that a-neXduv is a 
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^aneXOeiv ets MaKeSovCav Kal irakiv airo MaKedov tas i\- 
0 €tv 7rpo9 vfJLas Kal v<$> v/xaJ v TrpoTrep<f)drjvai eU rrjv *Iov- 
Saiav. 17 tovto ovv b fiovXopevos p*r\ tl apa rrj ika^pia 


* SifAfltT*/. 

you into Macedonia and to 
unto you and r by you 
1 7 J udaja. When I therefore 

correction, are in favour of the 
former. 

The plan which he here men¬ 
tions as originally to 
Changes in p ave b een p ursue d 

plans. b 7 him > waa: (!) 

to have crossed the 
iEgean from Ephesus to Corinth 
(as in Acts xviii. 19 he had crossed 
from Corinth to Ephesus); (2) 
then to , have passed by land 
through the north of Greece to 
Macedonia (as he had, in Acts 
xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 1, passed from 
Macedonia to Corinth, as he in 
fact did pass, in Acts xx. 3, from 
Corinth to Macedonia); and (3) 
finally to return, either by land 
or sea from Macedonia to Corinth, 
and thence sail for Jerusalem. 
Instead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter¬ 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 3). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 
Epistle waB despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re¬ 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the first Epistle, there are traces' 


b fiov\ev6f±zvos. 

come again r from Macedonia 
to be r sent on ° toward 
was thus minded, did I use 

of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19 : ‘I will come 
quickly to you,’ which more na¬ 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se¬ 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 23, ii. 2, xii. 
20 , 21 ). 

17. The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi¬ 
cion of some sinister motives, 
Kara napKa fiovXevofjat —a charge 
of levity, rp eXatypiy. i^prjaagrjy. 

firj tl apa , ‘ surely I did not.’ 

rp t\a<pptq. The article pro¬ 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he teas charged. 

For the construction with 
e\pr]ffafjiT}y } compare 7roXAp nap- 
prjaig iii. 12. The dif¬ 

ference of the tenses, e^pjjaagrjy 
and /3o*Ae vo/li at, is occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by them now. 

H T » t \ X x x X » 

tva p nap tpai to vat vat #;ai ro 
ou ov. His object is not so 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert that, although he had ap- 
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iv pricr duLrjv, rj a BovXevofxai , Kara crapKa /3ou\euo/xai, 
iva rj rrap, tpoi to vcu vai /cat to ov ou; ° 7Tlcttos oe o 
0eos, OTt 6 Xoyos rjpcjv 6 7rpo? v/xas ov/c *€cttlv val /cat 
ov. 19 6 b Tou 0eov yap vlos ’I^crovs x/hcttos ° ^ vptv 


1 ^yeVero for cart*'. 


b 'O yap t ou 0 «ou. 


lightness, or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be ‘ yea yea,’ 
is and £ nay nay?’ But as God is r faithful, our word toward 
L 9 you*is not ‘yea 5 and ‘nay.’ For the Son of God Jesus 


parently given up his original 
plan, he still in fact and 
Stedfast- * n S pi r it adhered to 
ness of the., A , ~ ,i , 

Apostle. lfc i that > for the two 
short visits which they 
had lost, they would now (see 1 
Cor. xvi. 7) be compensated by 
one long visit at the end of his 
whole journey. For this reason, 
he never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in¬ 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 1G, com¬ 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
Epistle, lie was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the * Yes,’ and not the i No,’ 
which pervades his argument. 

These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question ‘ am I ac¬ 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency ; that I should say 
M yes ” at one time, and “ no ” at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise ? No : I 
promised to come, and I shall ful¬ 
fil that promise.’ In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first rat and the first 
ov loses its force, and that the re¬ 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may be 
accounted for as in rjj e\a<f>piq .— 
‘ in such a way as that you 


should see in me that inter¬ 
change of “ yes” or “no” of which 
you complain.’ And the redu¬ 
plication is justified by the simi¬ 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 37 : to tu 

6 Xoyoc vf.i(ov f Nat val Ov ov, 
and (in the case of rat) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of ‘Amen, amen,’ the Hebrew 
form of rat. 

18—20. The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
considers that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin¬ 
dication of his teaching. Compare 
ii. 17—iv. 6, where he similarly 
repels the insinuation of dupli¬ 
city, and 1 Cor. ii. 1—5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject of his teaching is to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18. ttuttoq 6 ‘ So true 

as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.’ Compare xi. 
10 ; Rom, xiv. 11. 

o Xoyoc is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per¬ 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19. At the thought of the sub¬ 
ject of his preaching, he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. I. 20—22. 


Si i)H(ov K7)pv)(0el<5 t Si ifxov Kal Hikovavov Kal Tipodeov, 
ovk ^iyivero val Kal ov, aWa val iv avra I yeyovcv 
“°ocrcu yap iirayye\iai deov , iv avrco to vai* b 8co Kal 


“ i<TTi for iyivcro. 


b «al iv arru for 5i£> Kal 5i' ai/rov. 


Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timotheus, was not 4 yea 5 and 4 nay,’ but in Him 
20 r has been 4 yea.’ For all the promises of God in Him arc 
4 yea : ’ x wherefore also by Him is' e Amen ’ unto the glory of 


ever present to his thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence ; ‘1 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of “yes” and 
“ no,” because He who is the great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not a mixture 
of “ yes ” and “ no ” ; on the con¬ 
trary, His whole life lias been 
summed up in one eternal “Yes”; 
for in Him all the promises of God 
received their true fulfilment.’ 

* The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ.’ Word is 
Stedfast- Leaped upon word 
ness of , 1 x . 

Christ to ex P re3S the great¬ 
ness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra¬ 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any littleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himself. The tense of 
the phrase 1 was not yea and 
nay 1 (ovk eyevtTo) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com¬ 
pare 4 As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.’ ‘ Now speak- 
cst thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.’ * He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 


as the Scribes * (John xii. 50, 
xvi. 29; Matt. vii. 29). The 
tense of the phrase ‘ has been 
} 7 ea in Him ’ (rai kv «vra> yiyorev) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus¬ 
tified and fulfilled,—‘ is and has 
been, and is still producing its re¬ 
sults.’ Compare for these allusions 
to the truthfulness and certainty 
in Christ’s historical character, 
xi. 10, ‘as the timth of Christ 
(/j aXfjdeia Xpurrov) is in me.’ 
Compare also John xiv. 6, ‘I am 
the timth, and xviii. 37, ‘ to 
this end was I born . . . that I 
should bear witness to the truth, 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. iii. 7, 
‘ He that is time and Rev. iii. 
14, ‘the Amen, the faithful and 
lime witness.’ 

20. To the Greek val is here 
added to the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
most solemn expressions are given 
both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in allusion to the ‘ Amen ’ 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
4 Amen ’ of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
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St* avrou to a firjv t<o 0e<3 7T/D09 8 6%av Sl rjpaiv. 21 6 
Se /3e/3cu(i!v rjpas crvv vplv et9 ^purrov Kai X/° tcra9 
0eos t 22 6 /cat cr^payurapevos rjpas /cat Sovs tqv *apa- 
{3d)i/a tov TrvevpaTO*; kv rat? KapStat? rjpcov. 

* aflfiaGvva. 


21 God by us. Now He who r confirmeth us with you in 

22 Christ and r anointed us is God; who also r sealed us, and 
r gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 


ment. See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
note thereon. 

21. With the doxology the di¬ 
gression properly ends; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns to 
his personal defence. As in 1 
Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3, xv. 24—28, he 
passes on from the greatness of 
Christ to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ, as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di¬ 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of liis faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God, 
Himself; ‘ Christ is faithful and 
immovable; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no less than God.’ 

is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced¬ 
ing verses. 

bn&g avy \ jiiv is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4—7. 

etc xpiorov, 1 into Christ, so 
that we become more and more ’ 
(this seems the force of the pre¬ 
sent tense in fieGvuwv} ‘ identified 
with Him.’ 

XPiVac, 1 He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.’ Ob¬ 
serve the connexion of ^ptaroc 


and For the application 

of the word to Christ see Acts 
x. 38, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John ii. 20. 

22 . d teat a<ppayierdfievoQ teat Eovq 
tov apat>G)va. The tenses of these 
words, as of ^piaac, point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, as in Acts ii. 38, x. 44, 
xix. 6 ; and the figure of * seal¬ 
ing,’ as in Eph. i. 13, iv. 30, 
and of the ‘ earnest ’ or ‘ pledge,’ 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

apa€wv is used twice besides 
(v. 5; Eph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so used by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. A. Gellius (xvii. 
2 ) speaks of it as a word con¬ 
sidered in his time (a. d. 120 — 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by ‘Arra,’ which is the substi¬ 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word ‘ erabon ’ is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17, 18, from 1 arab } ’ to 
‘ mix ’ or * exchange,’ and thence 
‘to pledge,’ as Jer. xxx. 21, 
Neh. v. 3. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as ‘ tariff,’ ‘ cargo,’ &c., 


B B 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. I. 2D—II. 5. 


23 'Ey<o Se fiapTvpa tov Oeov cmtfaXov/iai enl rrjv kprjv 
v , on (freSopevos vpaiv ovk4ti rj\6ov €ts KoptvOov . 
o\>X ort Kvptevopev vpaiu Trjs 7TioTeci)s, aXXa crvvtpyoL 
eapev ttJs ^apas vpwv • tq yap vlo-Tet, eoT^/care • II. 1 e- 
Kpiva 8e e/^avro) roiro to /at) 7ra\u' €*> ^Xviri) 7T/oos u/ias 




“ TriA.ii/ i\6*iv tv AuJrp. 


23 r But I call God for a r witness upon my soul, that to 

24 spare you I came r no longer unto Corinth. Not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are r fcllow-workers 

l of your joy: for by faith ye stand. II. But I determined 
this with myself, that I would not hn r sorrow come again 


are derived, in English and other 
modern languages, from Spanish 
traders. In this verse it is opa- 
€wi'a in A. F. G. J. appa€&va 
in B. C. D. E. In 2 Cor. v. 5; 
Eph i. 14, it is appa€wva in al¬ 
most all the MSS. 

23. He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit ; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17—22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 

kyit) U, * 7, whatever my op¬ 
ponents may say. 1 

£7 ri rriv kprjv \pv\fiv : (1) ‘a- 

gainst my soul, 1 i. e. if I speak 
falsely; or, (2) ‘ into the pre¬ 
sence of my soul to testify that 
I speak the truth. 1 

(peidopevoc vp.{bv> 1 that I might 
not have occasion to exert my 
power to the full, and take ven¬ 
geance on your sins, 1 

ovket(j ‘ no more. 1 4 I gave 
up the thought of coming. 1 

24. ov% otl (for ovk ipio on). 
‘ When I speak of sparing you, I 
do not mean that I had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
your faith, your Christian life. 


We are but co-operators with 
you in producing, not your grief, 
but your joy ; and so far from 
our being the masters of your 
faith, it is by your faith that you 
stand independently of us. 1 

Kvptevopev is suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in 0a- 
SoflEPOg. 

Xapde, ‘joy, 1 is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

Tij yap 7 ti(ttel is the reason for 
ov-% ort KvpiEvopEv , the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa¬ 
renthetical, as in Mark v. 41, 
42, xvi. 3, 4. 

II. 1, 2. EKpiva $e Epavrf, 
1 for myself, 1 i. e. 4 for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 

7ra\tv iv \v7ry 7 rpog vpag i\- 

Oeiv .. In all the best MSS. ep 
XvTrp iB put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 

7 rd\ii' is taken with e\6e7p. 
\v7Tp is used in opposition to y^a- 
pag in i. 24. 

1 My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now. 1 
The abruptness is occasioned by 
the vividness with which the of- 
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e\9eiv. 2 el yap eya) XvnS vpas, Kal a ns 6 ev<f>paC - 
vcov pe el pjYj 6 XvTrovpevos e£ epov ; 3 Kal eypaxjja b 
rovro avro, iva prj e\0o)v \vi ttjv °^( 0 } a<f) £>v cSet pe 
Xaipeiv , ireiroiOoig enl iravras vpas on rj eprj X a P^ 
TravTcov vpav ecrrlv . 4 e/c yap i roXX^s 0Xii//eo)S /cat ow- 

°X^ 5 KapSlas eypaxjja vpiv Sta ttoWcop S aKpv<ov t ovx 
iva \vTTr}0r\Te, aXXa rrjv ayanrjv Iva yvatre, fjv 
7repicrcroTepo)s els vpas. 5 ei Se ns XeXv7 rrjKev, ovk epe 

ft t is iorlv. b Add vfiiv. c Laclini. Ed. 1. <rx^« 

2 to you'. For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad but the same who is made sorry by me ? 

3 And I 'wrote this same unto you, lest when I came I 
should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to r have 
rejoiced', having confidence in you all that my joy is the 

4 joy of you all. For out of much trouble and anguish of 
heart I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be r made sorry, but that ye might know the love 

5 which I have more abundantly unto you. But if any have 
caused r sorrow, he hath not r made me sorry', but in part 


fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. ‘ If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex ¬ 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent] ? ’ Then applying 
this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: ‘And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
18—vi. 11], in order that I 
should have no more pain occa¬ 
sioned to me by your misconduct; 
trusting that, as my chief joy 
comes from your good conduct, 
you, with that community of feel- 
iDg which subsists between us, 
would give me the joy which , as 
being mine , will also be yours' 
For the abruptness of mt, see 
verse 1G, Kal irpbg rcivra rig 
ixay6c ; Luke xviii. 26, kcu tic 
Bviarai wOiji'ai ; 

4. ‘For I wrote to blame you 


with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.’ The passage gives a lively 
picture of the feelings with which 
he wrote the First Epistle. For 
the * many tears, 1 compare Acts 
xx. ID, ‘ serving the Lord with 
many tears.’ 

Ik and Bid, 1 out of a broken 
and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (Bid) tears.’ Bid 
expresses, ‘ amidst floods of 
tears; ’ or, 1 with ^eyes dimmed 
by tears.’ 

ti)v ayairriv iVa. For this in¬ 
version of iVa compare 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

5. The position of ipe and 
7rdrrac v/mcj as emphatic and an¬ 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli¬ 
cacy he avoids more especially 
mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 
chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. II. 6—10. 


XeXv? TTjKtv, aXXa £ 77-6 p,4povs (iva fxrj ii rt/3ap<£) navTas vp as. 

6 Ikolvov toj tolovto) 7) iniTLfua a vtt) 7} vito to>v ttXciovojv, 

7 alerre tovvolvtLov n fxaWov vpas yapio-acrOai /cat Trapa/caXe- 


R Luclim. Ed. 1. omit pa\\mv. 


G^ou all (that I may not overcharge you). Sufficient to 
such a man was this punishment, inflicted r by the greater 
7 part', so that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swal- 


them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had adopted, 
and acquiesces in any act of indul¬ 
gence which they might have 
shown him. It can hardly be 
doubted, from a comparison of this 
passage with Ch. vii. that the hor¬ 
ror excited by the First Epistle 
against the offender had been very 
great, and that one main object of 
the Apostle is to moderate it. 

ano [itpovQ (ivm fitj E7n/3apw)may 
thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—‘ I say “ in part,” that I 
may not press too heavily upon 
him; ’ or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church,—‘ I say that he has 
grieved, not me , but yow, lest I 
should take too much upon my¬ 
self.’ (E7ri/3apw, like Kvptevofiev in 
i. 24, and anb fiepovg inserted to 
qualify the strength of naurag and 
reduce it to the level of rwr nXetd- 
vuv afterwards; in which case 
comp. Rom. xi. 25, nupuaiq and 
fiepovg rip ’I<rpa^\ yiyovtv .) But 
some expressions indicate a dis¬ 
position to leniency in the Corin¬ 
thian Church, which the Apostle, 
whether from a prudent fear of a 
reaction in favour of the offend¬ 
ing person, or from a real tender¬ 
ness towards him, eagerly meets, 
as it were, half way. Thus the 
word entrifila (‘ punishment ’), 
although it may be extended to 
mean the extreme sentence of se¬ 
paration recommended in 1 Cor. 


v. 4, is more naturally referable 
to some milder punishment ; and 
the tenses of ^aplffairdai and %a- 
p/fcffdr, in verses 7 and 10, al¬ 
though they may be supposed 
to refer to what he expected in 
the future, are naturally expres¬ 
sive of what had been done, or 
was being done at that time. 

G. Ikqvov. tart or tarw may be 
understood equally well, ixavor 
possibly in the legal sense of 
‘ satisfaction,’ as in Acts xvii. 9, 
\a/36vrec to hear or. 

t] vno tG)v nXtibvuv is the sen¬ 
tence or the reprobation (Xvtttj) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church ; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7. Mute TovvavTiov fiaXXoi' vpctg 
^aptaaffdai napaKaXiaat. This 
seems to depend on \tcav or 1 It 
is cause sufficient for you to for¬ 
give him.’ napaicaXinai must 
here have the sense, not of ‘ ex¬ 
horting,’ but of * comforting,’ 
as in i, 3, 4 ; and yet napat;aXu> 
in the next verse has the sense, 
not of 1 comforting,’ but of * ex¬ 
horting.’ For a similar juxta¬ 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi. 
23 : napihwKa, 7rnp£^/^oro. 

rrj nEpiacroTEpqL Xvnr) i by the 
excess of his grief.’ 

6 Toiovrocj the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like 6 ScTro, when 
he alludes to a well-known per- 
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crat, pr\ 7ra)5 rrj vepicrcroTepa Xviry KarairoOrj 6 rotoOros. 
8 Sio napaKaXco u/xas KVp(o<rcu ets avTov ayanrjv' 9 €t? tovto 
yap Kal eypaxba, tVa yvco ttjv So/a/xTjt' vp,oh>, a et €ts iravTa 
v7T7jkool £cttc. lu o> oe Tt \apil^(TU^ Kay (A* /cat yap 
c eya> o fce^aptcrpat, et rt fce^aptcrpat, St* v/xas Iv irpocr- 

* Lachm. Ed. 1. ?j. b «al tyv. c eyi rfri V K «X*fy >,<r / tai - 

8 lowed up with overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I p exhort 

9 you r to establish' your love toward him. For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, 

10 whether hn all things ye be obedient. To whom ye forgive 
any thing, I forgive also: for if I r have forgiven' a any 
thing, A what' I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the 

a Or ‘ have been forgiven.’ 


son, without wishing to specify 
him more particularly. Comp, 
xii. 1, 2. 

8. This expresses his agree¬ 
ment in any act of conciliation 
which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of 4 loosing,’ by the 
Christian society, as ho had be¬ 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of 4 binding.* 

KvpuHTatj 4 confirm.’ This fa¬ 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
urges them to continue. 

Bengel : — 4 Kvpog est penes 
amorem, non penes tristitiam: 
majestas regiminis et disciplinaj 
ecclesiastics sita est in amore.’ 

9. elg tovto yap fcai ey pa\f/a, 
4 you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. v. 
4, 7, is fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.’ 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
of his gratitude to them, as though 
his object had not been the re¬ 
formation of the offender, but the 
trial of their obedience. Com¬ 


pare vii. 12: 4 Though I wrote 
unto you, I wrote not for his sake 
that had done the wrong, but 
that our care for you in the sight 
of God might appear.’ Compare, 
also, 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10 : 4 Doth 

God care for oxen ? Or saith he 
it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sake3.’ 

elg tovto , i. e. 4 for this object 
which I proceed to state.’ 

<cai, 4 in fact,’ as in i. 13. 

Tt)v hoKifitiv. 4 your proved 

sincerity.’ The words are a con¬ 
fusion of two constructions—iVa 
yvu> tijv v7raKOt)v and iVa 

hoictfn) v vfiwv. Compare, 
however, Phil. ii. 22, rijv Se Sota- 

fJLYJV UVTOV yLVOXJKiTE* 

10. u> de ri xapiZecrdt. Here he 
implies, not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that they 
are, or have been forgiving: un¬ 
less, which is hardly likely in so 
personal an argument, he is lay¬ 
ing down a general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in i. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au¬ 
thority to forgive; going even so 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. II. 11. 


co7T(o ypurrov, ll Zva prj nXeoveKTrjOwpiev V7ro tov varava' 
ov yap avTov ra vorjpara ayvoovpev* 

11 r face of Christ, lest r we should be defrauded by Satan : 
for we are not iernorant of his devices. 


impulse, but for their sake9; and 
that this forgiveness was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

If KE\aptafiaty as most inter¬ 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. iii. 18), 
then, whether the reading be o 
or J, the meaning will be, ‘for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatsoever [or whomsoever] I 
have in any previous time for¬ 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.’ If it be passive, then the 
meaning will be, * for your wel¬ 
fare is the chief thing to be con¬ 
sidered, in this as in all besides; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.* ^apurdij- 
vai and x a purdevra, i^apiaOq, ^a - 
piadfjffopai are so used in Acts iii. 
14; 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 29; 
Philem, 22 ; and the sense, ‘1 
have had something forgiven to 
me,’ is justified by the analogy of 
7reTrtffrEVfiat n. Rom. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 17. For the general sense of 
the passage thus understood, 
compare 1 Cor. xv. 10: ‘by the 
grace (x«p<e) °f God I am what 
I am: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in 


vain ; ’ and for the humility of 
the expression, ‘if I really have 
been forgiven,’ compare 1 Tim. 
i. 13, ‘I obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly1 Cor. iv. 4, 

‘ yet am I not hereby justified.’ 
In the former case iyu will be, 

‘ I as well as you : ’ in the latter, 

‘ I as well as the offender.’ Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 
Kf^dpioyicu elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 

iv Tvpo(Tu>TV(p xpioTov is probably 
connected with Ke\upi(rfiai. Com¬ 
pare iv if pipy, Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same ambiguity of construc¬ 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely ‘ in the presence of,’ 
which would be expressed by 
ivw7nov, Karevavrcj ivavrtov, but 
more strongly) ‘ as if Christ 
Himself were looking on.’ 

11. iva fj.rj 7 r\envEKrqdH>pev vtto 
tov aarava. ‘ I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to despair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘ Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

ra vot'ifiara , ‘ his designs 

against Christ’s kingdom. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. I. 12—11. 11. 

I rejoice in my deliverance ; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; for I am conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
but especially to you. There is nothing kept hack, as my ene¬ 
mies would insinuate, from you; my letters have no double- 
meaning; my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection ; and all misconstructions will be cleared away 
in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which you will 
have in the great day when all shall be revealed, and we shall 
know and be known entirely . If you fully understood this , 
you need have no fear of any levity or any double dealing in 
the recent delay of my visit to you. My original plan, it is 
true, had been to pay you two visits; one on my way to 
Macedonia, one on my return from it. But if you now 
find out I am writing from Macedonia before I visit you, you 
must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, and 
that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God knows 

how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my commu¬ 
nications with you ; how contrary, above all, to the spirit and 
character of Him who is the one subject of the teaching of 
myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of God, who 

appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, spoke and 
acted in no vacillating manner. The s Yes] the emphatic 
‘ Amen, 9 ivhich was the especial mark of all His Divine dis¬ 
courses, teas but the expression of the perfect consummation of 
all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation of the solemn 
praises which we offer to God, from whom those promises 
came; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and to you 
(for we cannot be separated ) a pledge of the gifts of the 
Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ in this cer¬ 
tainty and firmness as in all besides, ive being anointed by the 
same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knoivs (to return 
from this general assurance to my own particular case ), God 
knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity that I delayed 
my visit. It was simply that I might not be obliged to use my 
authority severely against you. And when I speak of my au¬ 
thority now, or at any other time, I claim no despotic control 
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over that faith in which you stand independently of any human 
teacher. All that I now wish is to help in making your hap¬ 
piness, which is my happiness. And, therefore, I teas resolved 
for my own sake, that my second visit to you should not be in 
sorrow cither to yourselves or to me. For if I cause sorrow on 
my coming to you, the very countenance which should have 
greeted me with smiles greets me instead ivith the sorrow which 
I have myself occasioned. This was my object in using the 
severe language of my First Epistle, that the sorrow which 1 
felt for the sin committed amongst you might be removed ; and 
that I might thus feel the happiness which, as being mine, I felt 
sure would become yours also. This ivas my object ; and not 
any wish to cause you sorrow, but to show you the love which I 
bear to you above all; as is well testified by the heart-breaking 
anguish and bitter tears rollick that Epistle cost me. And this 
sorrow, so far as it teas occasioned by one of your society, was 
in fact, not so much my sorrow as in great measure the sorrow 
of all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, to 
punish him ; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my own 
behalf, but in his. The punishment, which the majority of the 
Christian society has inflicted upon him, is sufficient; the 
course now to be pursued is of forgiveness and consolation, lest 
he should be driven to despair. Whatever marks, therefore, 
of Christian love you have shown towards him, may safely be 
continued; by the punishment which in obedience to me you 
have inflicted upon him, you have fulfilled my object in writing 
to you. Whatever marks of forgiveness you show, have 
received my full approbation ; it is for your sakes, and because 
of your forgiveness, and not from any impulse of my own, that 
I have exercised forgiveness myself [as it is for your benefit 
that I have been myself forgiven\, in the presence of Him who 
is always watching lest an opportunity of evil should be given 
to the Adversary. 
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The Apostle’s Relations to the Church. 

This passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. First* in the repudiation of the charge of du¬ 
plicity and vacillation, it discloses his keen sus- Hig 
ceptibility to attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness suscepti- 
is such as we should hardly have expected in a cha- blllty * 
racter of such intense devotion to great objects ; but it is a 
natural consequence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and 
courtesy which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, 
as Paley and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a 
striking example—they might almost have said the first example 
in any great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable 
name of c gentleman.’ 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the ^ensure in 1 Cor. v. 1—6. It is an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of the 
Apostle’s binding. It is an instance of the ready forgiveness 
of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was gone; thus 
exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself observes in ii. 10, 
the great peculiarity of the Gospel morality. It 
is an instance, also, of the wish to allow the s i ons t o the 
Christian society as much independent action as freedom of the 
possible; the very opposite of a despotic hierar- coramunit ^* 
chical ambition. f Not lording it over their faith.’ * By faith,’ 
their own faith, ‘ they stood.’ The penalty is inflicted ‘ by 
the majority.’ ‘ To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.’ (i. 
24, ii, 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press his claims ; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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Tiie Arrival of Titus. 

Chap. II. 12—16. 

U 'E \0 <ov Se €t9 ttjv TpcoaSa ei9 to evayyeXiov tov xpLcrrov , 
/cat dvpa 9 poi ave(pypivy)S it/ Kvpia), 13 ovk aveaiv 

to J Truevpari pov, r<5 prj evpelv pe Titov tov a 8e\<f>ov 

i2 r But when I came r to Troas' r for the gospel of Christ', 
13 and a door was opened unto me of the Lord, I had 
no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my brother, 


12. He resumes the main sub¬ 
ject of the arrival of Titus. ‘ Let 
me then put aside-all these ques¬ 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every fa¬ 
cility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac¬ 
complish in those parts, I was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia. 1 

rt)y T pwada. The article pos¬ 
sibly indicates the region 
Troas. of ‘ the Troad / rather 
than the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
AJexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 
302); and was at this time a 
Roman ‘ colonia Juris Italic!,* 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre¬ 
sentative, though at a consi¬ 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in¬ 
habitants, it has been supposed to 
occupy the site. St. Paul had 
only been prevented from staying 


there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 
8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 3—6) was received 
there with much enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, elq to EvayyiXioy , 

1 with the view of preaching the 
Gospel, 1 and Svpac uvewypci'r/c, 

4 a great opportunity offered for 
preaching. 1 See note on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9. 

iv kv> ptu> f 4 in the Bphere of the 
Lord. 1 

13. ovk: t(ryT}Ka fivtaty r<p kvev- 
fiari pov, 1 my spirit drove me 
forwards/ as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when ‘ the 
Spirit suffered them not 1 to stay. 

rw evpely, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hav¬ 
ing been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 
perfect has here the same force as 
the prccsens historimm , in giving 
a living image of what is past. 

tnrora^upeyog, 4 having taken 
leave, 1 Acts xviii. 18, 21 ; Luke 
ix. G1; Mark vi. 46. avro~ic, i. c. 
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pov, a\\a aTTOTa^dpevos a vtols i£rj\0ov els MaKe&ov'iav. 
u rq> Se dew X^P l<i T< ? navTOTe dpioLp^evovTi rj pas ev 
tw xP L(rT< ? KaL T W ocrpfjv rrjs yvwcrews avrov <}>ave- 

but taking my leave of them I went r on into Mace- 
14 donia. Now r grace° unto God, who always r leadeth us 
in triumph' in Christ and maketh manifest the savour of 


ft Or 1 thanks.’ 


‘ the disciples at Troas.’ Com¬ 
pare his parting with them in 
*A.cts xx. 7. 

e^XQoyj ‘I went forth? The 
same phrase is used for the de¬ 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
xvi. 10, xx. 1, apparently to 
mark the transit from Asia into 
Europe. 

14. This would have been the 
natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re¬ 
collection of the relief was so 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, he breaks out in a 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 3—10, but more im¬ 
passioned ; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him, in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11—13, vii. 2— 
16, in language so exactly har¬ 
monizing with that in these 
verses (12, 13) as to leave no 
doubt that we have there the 
thoughts which had been here 
so abruptly intercepted. 

?ra vtote ‘ always,’ i. e. * even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

kv iravTi totvid } * in every place/ 
i.e. ‘at Corinth, as well as Mace¬ 
donia and Troas; 1 his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 


Apostolical sphere to another; 
the electric spark of his influence 
being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

SptafifievEiv is properly, ‘ to 
lead captive in triumph,’ as in 
Col. ii. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and probably retains that signi¬ 
fication here, expressive of the 
complete dependence of 
the Apostle on God, and J* 1 ? 
of the over-ruling of all 
his anxiety to good; he being 
himself the sacrifice. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 17, aW el Kat <tttev- 
Sopai.) But the sense of 
conquest and degradation is lost 
in the more general sense of 
‘ making us to share His tri¬ 
umph. 1 Compare the like ex¬ 
tension of sense in verbs in cuw, 
e. g. fia6r)TEvEty y properly, as in 
Matt, xxvii. 57, ‘to be a dis¬ 
ciple; 1 but in Matt, xxviii. 19, 
xiii. 52; Acts xiv. 21, ‘to make 
disciples : 1 PcktiXeveiv, properly 
‘ to be a king; ’ but often in 
the LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 
22, xv. 11, 1 to make a king 
XPpeveiv , properly, ‘ to dance ; 1 
but in Eur. Here. F. 688, 873, 
‘ to make to dance.’ 

The idea of the Roman tri¬ 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 
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povvn Si rjfitov iv navrl rona), 15 on \pi(rrov evoSia icrpiv 
to) 0e a! iv rot? a a)£o pivots /cat iv rot? ai roXXv/ieVotg, 16 ofs 
/ici' 6071^ *e/c davarov eis Oavarov , ofs Se 607x17 eV £<0775 
€15 

* offfx)i Sai/drov . . . offfi)} CwTjr. 


15 His knowledge by us in every place, for we are unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved and 

16 in them that perish, to the one r a savour r from death 
unto death, and to the others r a savour r from life unto life. 


gination could conceive, and in 
its general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
it, seems to suggest the thought 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Plut. Mm. 
Paul. c. 32), or from the sacri¬ 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
VII. v. 6). 

15. As applied to the know¬ 
ledge of God revealed 
Metaphor of through his preaching, 

sanctity. thl3 thought expresses 
the invigorating and 
quickening effect of the new ele¬ 
ment of life, Christianity per¬ 
meating the world as a cloud of 
frankincense. This figure he de¬ 
tails more at length in the fol¬ 
lowing verses. His own life, as 
diffusing the knowledge of God, 
is now the fragrant odour rising 
up before God, as in the primi¬ 
tive sacrifices. Gen. viii. 21, 
* the Lord smelled a sweet sa¬ 
vour; ' Lev. i. 9, ‘a sweet savour 
unto the Lord’ (oc/x/) cvwS/ac, 
LXX.). And this odour is given 
forth, because of his union with 
Chrisf: it is not his act, but 
Christ’s; hence the emphatical 
position of xputTOv in the sen¬ 
tence. The two ideas, of his own 
self-sacrifice (as in Eph. v. 2), 


and of his offering up his work to 
God (as in Phil. iv. 18 ; Rora. xv. 
1C), are blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16. The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac¬ 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro¬ 
verbial, by which human life and 
action, and especially the Law, is 
spoken of under the figure of a 
scent, either deadly or salubrious. 
(See Wetstein and Schottgen ad 
loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be¬ 
lief to have been even re-con¬ 
verted into a fact, of ‘ the odour 
of sanctity,’ applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church, 
to the beneficent influence of a 
holy life, followed by a holy 
death. 

For diroXAv/ieVotc and <rw£o- 
fiivotsy see 1 Cor. i. 18. The re¬ 
petition of the phrases, J/c Zavarov 

tlQ Suva TOV - IK C ric 

is in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. i. 17, e< irterewQ etc tticttiv : 
2 Cor. iv. 17, /caff vTrepfio\)]v etc 
virepfioXyp. They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 
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Paraphrase of Chap. II. 12—16. 

I came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was so anxious for news from you, that not finding Titus there , 
I passed over the JEgean, and came to Europe . There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas ! that there should be a darker 
side; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death . 


The Meeting with Titus. 

In these few abrupt words wc have a glimpse of the outward 
scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the 
whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed 
almost as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking 
thought of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded 

shores of that classic region, under the heights of XT . . . 

-ri . , . Pi- M No classical 

Ida, vainly expecting the white sail ot the ship associations at 

which was to bring back his friend from Corinth. Troas - 
We cannot allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the 
lofty islands of Lemnos and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he 
sought once more the great continent to which, from that same 
city of Troas, he had five years before been invited by the 
vision of the Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these 
associations are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished 
by the absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was 
their effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description of 
the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, is 
dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself in 
imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as*yct unseen 
and remote. 

But the most remarkable feature of the passage is the sudden 
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transition from the bright to the dark side of the picture, from 
Conscious- the thought of the benefits to the thought of the evil 
tl° S f e ^ ect9 teaching. Probably here, as elsewhere 

of Chris- this Epistle, his consciousness of the sympathy 
tianity. between himself and the Corinthian Church is checked 
by the recollection of his opponents, which immediately after¬ 
wards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a long and compli¬ 
cated digression. But this feeling of the double aspect of 
Christianity, of its failures side by side with its successes, of its 
judgments and responsibilities side by side with its blessings 
and privileges,—is characteristic, not only of this juncture of 
the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of all parts of 
the New Testament. ‘ The falling and rising again of many in 
Israel,’ f a sword ’ and f a fire upon earth,’ ‘ the Son of man 
finding no faith when He comes,’ are amongst the many 
instances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melancholy 
foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exultation; 
most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or without 
the pale of Christianity, have from time to time appeared,— 
most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil which have been 
the actual condition of Christendom, as recorded in history. 
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DIGRESSION ON TIIE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 

The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. 

Clmp. II. 16 b— IV. 6. 

A double train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by hie own impassioned expressions, of his high respon¬ 
sibility, vents itself in the question f And who is sufficient for 
these things ? 5 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, and 
of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, is so blended with the thought 
of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to call out 
the feeling that, though he Avas not worthy, much less were 
they; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from ii. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in ii. 16,—‘ In his own strength no one is sufficient/ 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer ‘ [/ am sufficient], for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or 
from that which they ascribe to me.’ But still the implied 
answer is in iii. 5, 6, where he explains in what sense be was, 
and was not * sufficient ; 9 and the course of the argument 
showing how he was at last enabled to accomplish the vast work 
set before him, is resumed in iv. 1 for a moment, and then at 
still greater length in iv. 7—16. 
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Plainness of the Apostolical Service. 

kcll 7 rpos ravra Ikclvos ; 17 oi yap eoyte' a>9 oi 
noWol KanyfKevovTes tov koyov tov 0eov , aXX* w? ef 
elkiKpLveLa<;> aXX* cLs e/c Oeov ft Karevavn deov iv X/otora) 
XaXo£ju,a\ 

* KaTe^ttfinov roO ©€Ot/. 

And who is sufficient for these things ? For we are not as 
17 r the many who corrupt the word of God, but as of sin¬ 
cerity, but as of God before God speak we in Christ. 


16. The abruptness of the con¬ 
nexion is shown by the abrupt¬ 
ness of the construction. (For a 
similar use of j cat, comp, verse 2, 
kat rig 6 tixppaivu) r;) 

ravru relates to the responsi¬ 
bilities just described. 

17. ol 7 roXXot (A. B. C. K.), or 
as it is still more strongly given 
in D. E. F. G. J. oi \ot7roi. 4 The 
mass 1 (not of mankind in general, 
nor of the church, but) of the 
teachers who claim to discharge 
the functions of which he has 
just been speaking. It shows 
the isolation of the Apostle,— 
‘ Athanasius contra Mundum. 1 

Ka7T7}\£vovT£g. This (see the 
like instances quoted on verse 
14) is a neuter verb, having an 
, f active sense. KaTrnXevu) 

ffff7T7)\€UW. . ' , 

is * to be a retail deal¬ 
er ; * but when joined with an 
accusative, 4 to make a trade 
of;’ and as the original word 
signifies a petty merchandise, 
so when used actively, it usu¬ 
ally has a bad sense, either of 
4 making an interested use,’ or 
(from the practice of adulterating 
wine by petty tradesmen) of 
4 corrupting. 1 For its use in 
both these senses in classical 
authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In 


the New Testament, it is never 
used, except in this place. As 
applied to 4 the word of God’ 
(i. e. the teaching of a knowledge 
of God, as in verse 14), it may 
either be 1 to corrupt ’ and 4 fal¬ 
sify ’ (like fioXovrrtc tov Xoyov 
tov Scov iu iv. 2), or 4 to make a 
dishonest gain of it.’ For the 
general sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3—5 : 4 Our exhortation was 

not of deceit , nor of uncleanness, 
nor in guile ... neither at any 
time used we flattering words . . . 
nor a cloke of covetousness 1 (tv 
7r po(f>aaEt nXenvetyag). The par¬ 
ticular allusion is probably to the 
charge brought againBt him of 
endeavouring to extort money 
from them through Titus or other¬ 
wise (see xii. 15—17), and he re¬ 
torts the charge upon those who 
were themselves liable to it from 
their own selfish actions (see xi. 
12 — 20 ). 

we EiXtKpivtla c, 4 we speak 
as one who was perfectly sincere 
would speak.* For the word 
see note on i. 12. 

ik Seov, 4 as one who was sent 
by God; 1 enlarged into the ex¬ 
pression which follows, — 4 as 
actually in the presence of God.’ 

tv ‘XptffTfj to be taken with 
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III. l 'Apxpp>€0a Trakiv eaurov? a crwurrav; 77 /xt) XPV~ 
£ofjLtv cos '* [ 7 rep] rwes <jv<TTa.TiK<ov hn<TToko)v 7Tpo9 vp as 

» o'WKrrcu'eij'; Ei fir}. See note. b Omit n ep. 

1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves ? or need 


we, as some others, epistles 

Aa\oDju£v, i in communion with 
Christ.’ Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, xii. 19. 

III. 1. The protestation of his 
sincerity, in Connexion 
Letters of th e greatness of 

tion” 1611 <l " m i 9S i° n J suggests a 

charge which his op¬ 
ponents brought against him (iv. 
2, v. 12, x. 12), that he had no 
commendatory letters from the 
Apostles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there¬ 
fore, was wont to commend him¬ 
self by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre¬ 
quent emphasis on ‘ commending 
ourselves ’ (cavrout; awtarav')) iii. 
1, iv. 2—5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir¬ 
relevant topic with the asser¬ 
tions of his openness and sinceri¬ 
ty, ii. 17, iii. 12, iv. 2. Instances 
of such letters are expressly re¬ 
corded in the commendation of 
Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17—19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let¬ 
ters having the same designation 
(Epistolec commendatoriac) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra¬ 
velling through other dioceses. 
If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception, 
were from the Church or Apo- 


of commendation to you or 

sties of Jerusalem, like those 
1 who came from James ’ (rives 
and Tcuw Sou), Gal. ii. 12. 
And it would appear that one of 
the objections to the Apostleship 
of St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—‘ not of men, neither by man ; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos¬ 
pel of man, neither being taught 
it;’ but by the immediate * re¬ 
velation of Jesus Christ ’ to him¬ 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 35) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against 4 any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who does not first com¬ 
pare his preaching with James, 
and come with witnesses.’ (See 
Introduction, p. 367.) 

Wp\6fje6a nctXtVy c. r. A. He 
is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: ‘ Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.’ The expression 
nd\tv, 1 again,’ 1 a second time,* 
if it has more than a general 
allusion to his former conduct, 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 

avvicrdv in B. DL (jvvtcrrdvetv 
in A. C. D 3 . E. I. K. If ?) p// 
(adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con¬ 
struction is clear, — ‘or are we 
in want of commendatory epi- 
C 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 2, 3. 


fj ef vf±a>v*; 2 t) imo-ToXr} rjfjLCov vfxets ecrre, iyyeypafi- 
p4vrj Ip rats KayoSiat? rjp<op s yLPOicrKOfidpr) /cat a^ayt^a/- 
* Add owTaTi/ca'*', 

2 0A from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 


sties/ <&c. (fi}) — ninn.) But this 
is probably a correction (from 
like pronunciation) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
, , ported reading of cl pf) (in 

f ‘ ^ A. B(e sil.). J. K.). If, 
therefore, we take el firf xprjZofiEv 
as the true reading, it is £ [iVo, 
ive do not commend ourselves ] 
unless we are in want of com¬ 
mendatory epistles/ the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, £ do we 
commend ourselves?’ as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similarly sup¬ 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

‘ from you to other 
Churches.’ For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 
Cor. xiv. 36. 

2. ‘ I want no letters of com¬ 
mendation ; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.’ This meta¬ 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con¬ 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. * When I 
die, Calais will be found 
written on my heart/ 
was the well known ex¬ 
pression of the expir¬ 
ing queen of England. And the 
same thought runs through this 
Epistle; vi. 12, ‘our heart is 


Letter 
written 
on the 
heart. 


enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us;’ vii. 3, ‘ye are in our 
hearts/ So Phil. i. 7 : ‘I have 
you in my heart.’ 


But, secondly, on this imnge, 
the almost unconscious expres¬ 
sion of his sympathy with them, 
he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper¬ 
ceptibly passes to the more ob¬ 
vious metaphor in which he con¬ 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them¬ 
selves and others : ‘ The letter 

of commendation which I have 
to give is no other than your¬ 
selves, a letter written on my 
heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but a letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing 1 (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), ‘ known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out¬ 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 
written not by man but by Christ, 
not with perishable, but im¬ 
perishable materials.’ For the 
play on the words ytvwffKOfiirri 
and avaytviooKOfLtvr] (as in Eng¬ 
lish we might say ( read and re¬ 
read ’) compare avayivuifTKiTt and 
ETTiyLvtoffKETE in i. 13. The ima¬ 
gery of the following words is 
from the ancient mode of writ¬ 
ing ; but the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen¬ 
tile notion, as often in St. 
Paul, being blended with a re¬ 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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<TKOfxeurf vtto iravrcov avOpanrcov, 3 fjxxvepovpei/oi ort ecrre 
ivLCTToXr) xpt,<TTov SiaKOvrjdelcra vcj> rjpcoi/, iyyeypappemg 
ov piKavi aWa irvevpaTL 0eov £<ii/ro?, ovk eV irkaglv 

3 known and read r by all men, manifestly declared to be r an 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink 
but with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of 


tures (e. g. in ii. 14, 15). The 
usual writing materials for let¬ 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12) papyrus and ink,' to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words ou pikavt. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, ‘ A boy 
learning is like ink on new parch¬ 
ment ; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.’ (Schcitt- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
‘ by the Spirit of the living God,’ 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of ‘ the finger of God ’ 
which wrote the Ten Command¬ 
ments on two tables in the wil¬ 
derness. Hence seems to be de¬ 
rived the mixture of two incon¬ 
gruous images —ink (which would 
not apply to stone) and tables of 
stone (which, strictly speaking, 
were not employed for epistles). 
For the association of the two 
expressions ‘ Spirit * and 1 finger ’ 
of God, compare Matt. xii. 28, 

‘ If I by the Spirit of God,’ with 
Luke xi. 20, 4 If I with the finger 
of God cast out devils.’ 

$iuKoi'r)0t~L<ra vty may be 

either: (1) ‘You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
as an amanuensis ,* still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Epistle; or (2) ‘You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i.e. 
11 is commands) brought to you 
by me,’ passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 3. For the stress laid 
on the fruits of his preaching as 

c 


the proof of his apostolical au¬ 
thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 

‘ the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an¬ 
swer to them that examine me 
is this.’ 

The contrast of the law of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted passage in Jer. xxxi. 33, 
to which he himself refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of ‘ the tables 
of the heart 1 may have been de¬ 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase in Prov. iii. 3, vii. 3 
(though net in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 
19, xxxvi. 26. 

7r\a£ii/ Kcifjdlatc ffapaVatc, 1 ta¬ 
bles which are hearts of flesh.’ 

In the preceding image of ‘ the 
Epistle,’ two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward, as oposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con¬ 
cealment and obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur¬ 
ther comparison of the mode } 
with the subject , of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in i. 
18—20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. In each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu¬ 
ment as it was left in ii. 17, 
1 Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities ? As- 

9 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 4-6. 


Xt0iVcu9 aXX’ eV 7rXafi^ a KapSuu 9 (rapKivais. 4 7reiroi- 
Oiqcriv Se TOiavrrjv fyopev Sea tov x/hotov i rpos tov dtov. 
b oi)( oTt lkclvol i<rp€v b Xoyi£ecr0ai rt a <f>* eavTcov a»s ef 

* KapB/ay. b d^’ ^au-jw Ao7f<ra<r0a/ t*. 

4 stone but in fleshy tables of the heart. r Now such r confi- 

5 dence have we through Christ to God-ward. Not that we are 
sufficient ‘to think anything of ourselves as r from ourselves. 


sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
feel that I am.’ This is the feel¬ 
ing expressed in verse 4 (‘ such 
is our confidence ’), and again in 
verse 12 (‘ having such a hope ’). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene¬ 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op¬ 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness ' 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir¬ 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi¬ 
stles to the Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himself into a 
hostile attitude, wc look round to 
see what enemy he is menacing; 
much more in the Apostolical 
Epistles, where almost every truth 
i 3 elicited by some directly prac¬ 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua¬ 


tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iii. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1—18, xi. 5—15, openly at¬ 
tacked, and the party from whom 
they proceeded are expressly de¬ 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22. If 
in the interval be- Conscious- 

, ,i t,- s. i neSS ° f til© 

tween the First and j udaizers . 
Second Epistles the 
Judaizing party had grown to 
such a height as to assail the 
Apostle in the stronghold of his 
influence, it is not surprising that 
their image should be constantly 
before him, and that, in repelling 
their charges his sense of the 
greatness of his mission should 
be enhanced by a consciousness 
of its superiority to the ancient 
and decaying system to which 
they were still enslaved. 

rotavTTji'y i. e. 1 such as is in¬ 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in ii. 
16, 17. 

<5m tov 'XptffTOVy 1 my confidence 
is entirely through Christ; ’ a 
correction of any assertion of 
his own independent power. 

npbs top Stovy 1 a confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,’ as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5. ov^ art 'ucapol iofjEP. The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of 7rt7 TotOrjaiPy i. e. ‘ con¬ 
fidence that I have the suf¬ 
ficiency spoken of in ii. 16;’ 
and the repetition of the word 
here proves the identity of this 
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a avTaiv, a\V r) t/ca^or^ rjfJLwv itc tov deov, 6 09 /cal 
iKavoMjev rjixas Biolkovovs Kawrjs BiaOrfKiq^, ov ypa/x/jtaro; 

* tzVTUV. 


Gbut our sufficiency is from Grod, who also r made us r sufficient 
ministers of r a new r covenant, not of r a letter but of r a 


train of thought with that on 
which he then entered. ‘Not 
that my sufficiency of which I 
am confident, is my own,’ &c. 

oi/^ on, the usual phrase for 
ov k ipto on, as in i. 24. 

\oy t£e<rda£ n, ‘to judge or 
conclude anything out of our own 
sufficiency.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passages of x. 7 (where it 
occurs with af kavrov ), and xii. 
6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1—4 (where the 
word also occurs), ‘Yet am I 
not hereby justified.’ 

a<p e aurwv, ‘ from our own 
resources.’ 

wg e£ auruh', ‘ with the confi¬ 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts;’ opposed to c/; ro5 £eoo, 
and also for the sake of accumu¬ 
lating phrases, as in ii. 17. 

G. teai t =qui idem , ‘ the same 
God who ’ (with reference to 
Ikclvoi immediately preceding) 

‘ made us sufficient to be ’ cha- 
tcovovg, as in the common Greek 
phrase 7rai£euetr eropoV (‘ to edu¬ 
cate so as to make wise ’), tutttelv 
veicpov (‘ to strike so as to kill *). 
The word 3 id ko yog, * servant,’ 
or ‘ instrument,’ refers back to 
SiaKOvrjdeloa in verse 3. 

Katvrjs StaOrpcnQ, 1 not of an old 
and worn-out covenant; but of 
t a neiv covenant, in- 

covenant.’ sti " ct with youthfulness 
and energy ; ’ and then 
this newness leads him back to 
the image of the living Epistle 
of the Corinthian Church,- and 
the dead letter of the Mosaic 


Law, as set forth in verse 3 — 
‘ a new covenant, which con¬ 
sists not in a writing like the 
Law, which could do nothing 
but pronounce the sentence of 
death on those who disobeyed 
it: but in a Spirit which, ac¬ 
cording to the very nature of 
spirit, which is the principle of 
animation, breathes life and vi¬ 
gour into the soul.’ For the 
words ‘new covenant’ (Katvij 
SiadiiKYi), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, ‘ The 
new covenant in my blood 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably de¬ 
rived. 

Observe the omission of the ar¬ 
ticle before <HiadiiKT]Q, ypapp.aroQ^ 
iryevpiaTOf;. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of ‘ life ’ and ‘ spirit,’ . . 
as expressed in the words ^udUfe 
^dJOTToiei and TTvtvp.a is ob¬ 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 63, ‘ the words that I speak 
. . . they are spirit and life 1 
Cor. xv. 45, a ‘ quickening ((wo- 
noLovv ) spirit .’ Rom. viii. 11, 

‘ He shall quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit .’ Gal. vi. 8, 

‘ He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life' 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of ‘ death ’ and the ‘ letter ’ 
is less clear. In most of the pre¬ 
vious passages just quoted, the 
‘ Spirit ’ is opposed, not to ‘ the 
letter,’ but to ‘ the flesh; ’ and 
though we now frequently con¬ 
trast * the letter ’ and the * spi¬ 
rit,’ yet it is this very passage 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAT. III. 7—12. 


aXAa TrvevfiaTos' to yap ypapjx a * ano KTawei, to Se 
Trvtvfia ^cuo 7 rotet. 7 el Se t) SuaKOvia tov Oavdrov iv b ypap- 

• iuroKTtivci. b ypdfi/j.aaiv. 

spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
7 But if the ministration of death r engraven in the letter on' 


which has made that contrast 
familiar to us. 

In the first place, by ypa/i/ia, 

* the letter/ is meant the 
L ^ r sacred books of the Old 
Spirit. Test, as appears from the 
general use of the cognate 
word, ypafi ), ‘ the Scripture/ 

of the derived word ypapfxartvQ 
(‘scribe’ or ‘interpreter of 
the sacred books’), and of the 
word ypa/'/m itself (in the plu¬ 
ral). ‘ The writings (rote ypdp- 
fiaai) of Moses/ John v. 47; 

‘ the sacred writings ’ (r« tepa 
ypapfiara), 2 Tim. iii. 15; Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. X. x. 4. These ex¬ 
pressions, though occurring in 
the LXX., are never there used 
for the sacred books. Probably, 
the nomenclature at this time 
arose from the fact, that to the 
Jews the Old Testament stood 
in the relation of ‘ literature ’ 
generally/ and hence was called 
by the name which the Greeks 
applied to their own literature. 
(Compare the use of ypdfifiara 
in this general sense, John vii. 
15; Acts xxvi. 24.) And the 
expression would be still further 
fixed by the increasing atten¬ 
tion of the Jews to the actual 
ivriting of the words and let¬ 
ters of the sacred books as dis¬ 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 
meaning which thus lay latent 
within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 


a bad sense) for the mere out¬ 
ward book or ordinance, as con¬ 
trasted with the living power of 
the Gospel. ‘ Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter ’ (Rom. ii. 
27—29). ‘ The oldness of the 

letter and newness of the spirit’ 
(Rom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world through sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, viii. 
2, 3; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Gal. iii. 10, 
21. And so here the living tes¬ 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church suggests 
strongly the contrast of the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo¬ 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that his mission 
must be more glorious still. All 
the words —rod -?a^arou, tv ypa^i- 
fiart, evrtTVTnofJtvrj, XiOotg —are 
meant to express the inferiority 
of the Mosaic covenant, 1 bringing 
not life but death ,—carved me- 
chanically , in precise characters, 
on hard stones With the same 
view, rrfv Karapyovpivrjv is added 
at the end of the sentence, to 
leave this as the final and em¬ 
phatic expression. 

7. The Received Text, with 
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fxari ivTtTVTTcojjLtvr) *\C0 ols lyevr\0r) ev 8o£rj, cocrTe firj 
SvvacrOai arevLaat rovs inov? ’IcrparjX els to npocrconov 
b Mcovcrecos 8ia rr)v 8o£av rov npoaconov avrov tt)v /ca- 
rapyovpevrjvy 8 n<£s oi)(l paWov rj SiclkovIol rov nvevparos 
carat iv 86£r) ; 9 et yap c rfj StaKovta rrjs KaraKptcrecos 
So£a, 7roXXft> paWov nepicrcrevei rj Sta Kovia r^s St/cato- 
crvviqs d 8o£r). 10 teal yap °ov SeSofacrrai to SeSo^a crpevov 

eV rovrep rep pepety r elvetcev rijs vnepfiaWovcnqs 80 ^ 779 . 
ll ei yap to Karapyovpevov Sia 8o£r)S, iroWco p,a\\ov to 
pevov eV 8o£r). V2 e)(ovTes ovv roiavr^v eAmSa noWrj nap - 

“ Add iv. b Moure'a;?. c tj 5 laKovla. 

d Add tV. c oi>5e SeS. f (vettev. 


stones was r macle in glory', so that the children of 
Israel r were not able to look' stedfastly r on the face of Moses 
for the glory of his r face (which glory was to r vanish 
8 away'), how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
9 rather r in glory'? For if the ministration of condemnation 
r have glory, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
10 ness r abound in glory. For even that which r has been' 
made glorious r has had no glory in this respect, by reason 
U of the glory that excelleth. For if that which r vanisheth 
away was r in glory 7 , much more that which remaineth is r in 
12 glory'. r Having then'such hope, we use great plainness of 


A. C. D 3 . E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads iv ypu^Lf.utaii^ 
Lachmnim, with B. D 1 . F. G., iv 
ypapfinn. The first would refer 
to the actual letters ; the second, 
to the general fact of the writing. 

iyevilQi), 1 came into exist¬ 
ence.* 

9. ri/c Ka TaKptaeuG and ri/e ?t- 
Katoffvvijg are here opposed, as 
-9cu'drov and irv ev paroq in verses 
7, 8. For this use of liKaioavvi) 
see 1 Cor. i. 30. 

10. This strange use of the 
perfect t>£<$oEa<7rai and 

vov is from Exod. xxxiv. 29, 35 

(LXX.). 

iv tovto) r<p pipet, ‘in this in¬ 
stance of Moses.’ Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 
the sentence the turn of an ab¬ 
stract proposition—* In this par¬ 


ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade. 1 

11. ro Karapyovfjievov is con¬ 
tinued in thought from r>)v Karap- 
yovfievrjv in verse 7. 

£td hofyc, 1 in a state of glory.’ 
For this variation of iv and 5id, 
compare cjc and £ta, Rom. iii. 30, 
£ta and tV, Rom. v. 10. 

12. He now once more resumes 
the subject of his direct inter¬ 
course with the Corinthians. 
‘ Having such a hope ’ is the re¬ 
petition of the words in verse 4, 
‘ we have such confidence * 

(7r£7TOt0^£7tV Se TOiaVTT]V 

but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, what was 
there ‘ confidence ’ is here filled 
out into ‘ hope.’ 
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prjcria xpc*yi€0a, 13 kcu ov Kadanep r M(ovctt]<; IrtOei *a- 
Xvpfia ini to npocrconov b a vtov npos to prj arei^tcrai 
Tous vtov? *Icrpar)k et? to tcXo? tov Karapyovpivov. 

* MftXTTjy. b tauroD. 

13 speech, and not as Moses put a veil r upon his face, that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end 


t roXXjjj Trapprjtrtq. * we 

speak openly, and plainly, and 
confidently,’ in opposition to the 
insincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
with which they are charged by 
him, ii. 17. As before in 5—11, 
the life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostleship 
is contrasted with the darkness 
of the Law. The imagery of 
Moses descending from the Mount 
is still continued; but, whereas 
the previous contrast was be¬ 
tween the tables of stone and the 
living words of the Spirit, the 
contrast here is between the veil 
of Moses and the unveiled face 
of the Apostle. 

The whole transaction in 


Exod. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
MoseT is allegorized. From the 
literal story he passes 
to that which the story is con¬ 
ceived to represent, viz., the con¬ 
cealment of the transitory cha¬ 
racter of the Mosaic Law. For 


this kind of allegorizing, compare 
Gal. iv. 25 ; 1 Cor. x. 2—4. Here, 
as in Gal. iv. 21, 31, he regards 
the Jewish people of his own 
time as completely separate from 
himself and from Christians. 


13. Kcit ov, i. e. TidefiEV KaXvfifia 

E7Tt TO 7rp6<Jii)TTOV 7/pd JV. 

7rpog to pj) arEvioat, k. r. A. 
The most natural view of the 


passage in Exod. xxxiv. 30—36, 
is that which represents the veil 
as worn by Moses during his 
speech to the people, in order to 


hide the glory of his counte¬ 
nance. In this sense the English 
version inserts the word 1 till 1 
in verse 33, and other versions 
understand in a pluperfect 

sense—‘ he had put on the veil.’ 

But the Hebrew words of 
Exod. xxxiv. 33, most XheLXX. 
readily agree with the version of 
LXX. and Vulgate the veil of 
versions: teal en Hoses. 
KcirtVavo'e XaAwj' . . • tTredqKEV 
EKl TO irptHTtifTTOV (l vtov KuXvjifjia. 

1 Impletisque sermonibus posuit 
velamen super faciem suam.’ 

‘ And when he had made an end 
of speaking with them, he put a 
veil on his face.’ With this 
agree Exod. xxxiv. 34, 35, as 
translated both by the LXX. and 
by modern versions, which imply 
that the veil was not put on till 
the close of his speaking with 
the people, when he l’esumed it 
until the moment of his again re¬ 
turning to the Divine presence ; 
the Vulgate, however, giving 
another version, founded appa¬ 
rently on a different reading 
(EfiK for 1 with them,’ for 

1 with him ’) 4 sed operiebat illc 
rursus faciem suam, si quando lo- 
quebatur ad eos.’ 

Whether or not the LXX. be 
a correct reading of the exact 
words of the original, the close 
resemblance of the words in 
verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
Exod. xxxiv. 30, 34, leaves but 
little doubt that this was the ver¬ 
sion which furnished the basis 
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14 aXX* incopcoOr) ra voyjpara a vtojv. a xpt yap rqs 
o-rjp,epov & rjp4pas to avro /caXu/x/ la knl rrj avayvcocrei rrjs 

“ Omit fyiepas. 


U of that which r was vanishing away'. But their r thoughts 
were r hardencd. For until this r very day the same veil re- 
maineth 0 in the read’ng of the old r covenant, r since its 


of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 
the fact that the glory vanished 
away, as soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re¬ 
kindled by the light of the Di¬ 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
speak the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha¬ 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word KaTapyov - 
fxevog refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 

words 7 TpG£ TO f.lt) a.Ttv'l<ja.L TOVQ 
VlUVC ’I<TpCI»/\ tlQ TO te\o C tov Ktl- 

Tct(>yov{iLvov. If the Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv., then 
the sense of these words must be 
1 in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, i. e. 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.’ But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 
type. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: ‘We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 


as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.’ In this manner, to 
re\og obtains its natural meaning 
of ‘ destruction,’ which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
■with tov KarapyovpEt'ov 1 though 
the sense of ‘ completion 1 may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in¬ 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil, 

14. The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha¬ 
racter of the glory of Moses, 
throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish¬ 
able character of the Law, which 
not only was represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived from 
him its usual title (as in Acts 
xv. 21). And this metaphor was 
rendered still more appropriate 
by the fact that in the syna¬ 
gogues the Jews prayed and read 
with veils upon their heads—the 
Tallith, or four-cornered white 
scarf, still seen in the Jewish 
and Samaritan worship. (See 
Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt, 
xxvii. 51). 

aAAd, * nay, so true is this, 
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SECOND EHSTLE: CIIAI\ III. 15—17. 


7ra\cuas Siafl^/ajs /xeVet, prj avaKaXvnTopevov ft ort kv XP L ~ 
<ttS KaTapyeLTai , 10 aXX* ecos c rrjpepov, b ^t/ca ay avaryiva i- 
cr/ojrai Mcovcrrjs, KaXvppa e7rl KapSiav avrcov /cetTai. 
16 ^j'uca 8* ay imcTTpexpr) irpos Kvpiov , irtpiaiptirai to 

• o t/. b 7) rhea a^a^irtiJcrKeTat JVWijy. 

15 vanishing away in Christ is not unveiled to them', but unto 
this day, whenever Moses is read, r a veil r lies upon their heart. 

16 r But whenever he' shall turn to the Lord, r He taketh away' 


that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled ’ (eVwpwGif) : see iv, 4. 

rf/g iraXatag <ha(bjo;c* Nothing 
more strongly expresses the Apo¬ 
stle’s conviction of the extinc¬ 
tion of the Jewish system than 
this expression of the 1 Old 
Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

fill avuKaXvTTTOjjevov ort kv 
XpujTu Karapyelrai: * the fact 

not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.’ The word drataXu- 
7TTUfiEyou may possibly agree with 
KaXvfifia, but it must be taken as 
a nominative absolute. »/ iraXaia 
diddrjicri is the nominative to *a- 
rapytiTaty corresponding with the 
previous verse, where it is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described as being ‘ done away.’ 

15. aXX’ 'kwg orjfiepnv, k. t. X. 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of aXX* £7rti>pw0/7 in 
verse 14. 

16. This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: i}vka 
3’ ay eicr£7ropeu£ro M ufvafjg tvavrt 
Kvpiov XoXeT v avr«, 7rfpiT7p£7ro to 
KClXvflfia Ewg TOV £fC7rop£V£CT0af. 

kfVtKa , 4 whenever,’ is used 

here alone in the New 
‘When he Test., being (like 3£3d- 
turna to r i s ^ r 

the Lord.’ Z a<JTai anci 0£d</£,a<r/i€JW 
in verse 10) taken from 
Exod. xxxiv. 34, 


The nominative to kiri(TTpE\prj 
must be 4 Moses.’ No other 
nominative case will answer the 
purpose, 1 Israel ’ being too re¬ 
mote, and r/ Kaphta (‘the heart’) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for 7TEptaipelrat f which, when 
compared with TTEptypelro in Exod. 
xxxiv. 34, must be (not 4 is a trip t 
off,’ but) 4 strips off.’ In Acts 
xxvii. 20, ttE ptYjpEiro is indeed 
used passively, and instances to 
the same effect may be found in 
classical writers; but in the 
LXX. amidst numerous instances 
of the active sense mostly, as 
here, with regard to dress, in¬ 
stances of its passive sense are 
very rare. Each clause, begin¬ 
ning with rjytKa, will then cor¬ 
respond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre¬ 
served. Moses is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 
the Old Covenant, but also of 
the people of Israel, as the Apo¬ 
stle in the next verse identifies 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in iii. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle ol Christ, as written in¬ 
differently on his heart or on 
theirs. 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word Kv- 
ptoy ( 4 the Lord ’), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. 1 When Moses in the 
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KaXvjxixa , 17 6 8e Kvpios to 7 Tvevpa Icmv * ov Se to 
the veil. Now the Lord is r the Spirit: and where the 


person of his people turns again 
to ITim who is our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma¬ 
nifest in the full bkze of the 
Divine glory.' Comp. Ps. lxxx. 
19 (lxxix. 20, LXX.), Kupie, . . . 

eTrioTpeypov ypag kcii air l<pcu'ov to 
TT poaiitTrov (tov teat awOrjeropaOct. 
Compare Acts ix. 35 ; 1 fhess. 
i. 9, where i7ri<rrpe\pr} is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17. 4 0 be Kvpiog to k vtvpa aoriv. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 

4 When I speak of Israel turning 
to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.’ Compare for the 
form of speech, 4 The passover 
the Christ,’ 1 Cor. v. 7; ‘ The 
rock (i/ irirpa) was Christ,’ 1 
Cor. x. 4. 4 The Lord of the 

old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis¬ 
pensation, the Spirit. 

ov da to TTveupa tcvptov 1 a\av- 
Qepia. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘ If by “ the Lord ” 
is meant 44 the Spirit,” that Spirit 
being the Spirit of 44 the Lord ” 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, i. e. “of Christ,” then we 
have the best assurance that the 
result must be freedom,—free¬ 
dom from all obstacles inter¬ 
vening between us and God,— 
the glorious freedom of the sons 


of God (Rom. viii. 21); the free¬ 
dom wherewith “ Christ has made 
us free ” from the Law and its 
consequences’ (Gal. v. 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi¬ 
rit and freedom lies partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit , both 
in its etymological and in its de¬ 
rived significations, ro irvavpa 
ottov iryat (John iii. 8 ); ro 

7 ryavpa Giciipovv . . . kuBojq /3ouXe- 
rai (1 Cor. xii. 11 ); partly in the 
particular sense in which 4 the 
Spirit’ is throughout these chap¬ 
ters opposed to 4 the letter,’ as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 
stress laid upon the veil in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4—16, would lead one to ima¬ 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of 4 freedom ’ was in part sug¬ 
gested by the removal of the re¬ 
straint or burden of the veil: in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxiv. 30 (i<po£i)6ri(Tuv iyyiaat 
av r«). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6 : 
4 God sent forth His Son ... to 
redeem them that were under the 
Law . . . God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts , crying, Abba, Father.’ 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15 : 4 Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption , whereby we cry, 
Abba> Father .’ 

18. We at last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol¬ 
lowed immediately upon the un¬ 
finished sentence at the begin¬ 
ning of the comparison in verse 
12 ; but which, by the inter¬ 
vening digressions, is now di- 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. III. 18. 


wi'evfJLa. Kvplov, a ekevOepia. ls 7)/JLei^ Se vavres auaK€Ka- 

* Add 


i« Spirit of the Lord is, °* is liberty. But we all with r un- 


lated to enlarged proportions, 
such as the additional conflux of 
images required. 

ilfiiig hi navrec. As Moses had 

* We all ’ * n P rev l° us verses 

* been made the repre¬ 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, so in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himself, but all believers ; 
the word ‘all’ (ndvreg) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural y)fieig alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
this Epistle, only indicate him¬ 
self. 

dyciKtKaXv/jfiEUto 7rpo(T<l)7r<D. ‘We 
all? he proceeds to say, 

* Wlt n j ‘ whether Apostles or 

unveiled . , r 

face.’ n °t, you who are written 

upon my heart, as well 
as I who wrote the word of 
Christ on your hearts, stand out 
before the world, not like Moses 
with a veil to conceal the fading 
away of our glory, but with our 
countenances open and unveiled 
before God, and open also and 
unveiled before the world for all 
to see.’ 

rqv ho^av tcvpiov , ‘the glory 

of Christ is to us what 

ofthe 017 e ,0I 7 wa8 

to Moses.’ Here, again, 

by the double sense of 
the phrase ‘ the Lord,’ the vision 
of the 1 glory ’ of God (»; h6£a yov) f 
to Moses in Ex, xxxiii. 19—22, 
immediately before the story of 
the veil in xxxiv. 30, 34, is trans¬ 
ferred to the vision of Christ en¬ 
joyed by all believers. By ‘the 
glory of Christ ’ is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 


excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His life on earth 
‘ the light of the world,’ the 
4 Light of light,' Comp. iv. 4 ; 
and also John i. 14, 17, ‘we be¬ 
held His glory John ii. 11, 
‘ this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory ; ’ John xvii. 5, 
‘ glorify me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world 
■was.’ 

KaTUTTTptZofiEvot. This word OC- 
curs nowhere besides 
either in the New Tes- * aT07rT f‘- 
tament or the LXX. C<W °‘- 
The sense of KaroirTpiCeiv in the 
active is, ‘ to show in a mirror.’ 
KaTOTTTptiEtrdai in the middle is, 
therefore, properly, ‘ to look at 
oneself in a mirror.’ (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) This sense being 
plainly inapposite here, there 
remain two possible meanings, 
both of which the -word would 
bear: (1) ‘beholding 
as in a mirror, or, ag . q 
‘ shownng to oneself in ^glass/ 0 
a mirror.’ Of this there 
is one example in Philo, Leg. 
All eg. p. 107, where Moses, in 
a rhetorical paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
xxxiii. 13, is represented as say¬ 
ing : firfhi Efj.(payiaBEiT}gy prjhi Ka- 
ro7rrptcraqu'/r cV a\\w rnd rt)v cri)v 
if iv <jo\ r<p Sip. The sense 
would then be, ‘We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses w r hen he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.’ But, though 
in itself the sense is admissible, 
the context is much against it. 
KaronTpitnyevoi cannot be used of 
‘ beholding' simply, because in 
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XvjJifAcva) TTpocranrcp Trjv Sofai/ Kvpiov KaroTrrpt^o/xe^ot, 


veiled face Reflecting as in a 

that case the Apostle must have 
used the word drew fa, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, 13. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the stress 
laid upon it in 1 Cor. xiii, 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
‘ beholding not face to* face, but 
in a mirror,’ it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela¬ 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as an exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(Exod. xxxiii. 19, 20, xxxiv. 
6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as the 1 image ’ 
or ‘likeness’ (cccur, iv, 4; Col. 
i. 15), 1 the effulgence’ (ctTrav- 
yaoyiu, Ileb. i. 3); but still in 
Ilim we see all the Divine per¬ 
fections, ‘ we beheld (efhatTn/uSa) 
Ilis glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ 
John i. 14. Still less would 
there be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under the common 
name of Kvpioc (‘ the Lord’). 

We come, therefore, to the 
sense (2) of ‘ reflecting 
in^as^n as in a mirror.’ It is 
rTglass!’ 11 J U8t possible that both 
meanings might be 
combined by an allusion to the 
bright metal mirrors then in use, 
so as to render it ‘ beholding 
the glory, as we look at a light 
in a bright mirror of brass or 
silver, which, as we look, is re¬ 
flected back on our faces' But 


mirror the glory of the Lord, 

this is far-fetched, and though 
there is no actual instance of the 
sense of ‘reflecting,’ yet the fact 
that a Greek writer like Chry¬ 
sostom understood it here in that 
sense, shows that there was in 
his time nothing in the usage of 
the word to make it impossible. 
And this sense is undoubtedly the 
one most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re¬ 
presented in himself and the Jew¬ 
ish dispensation as represented in 
Moses or his opponents, is not so 
much the greater clearness of 
knowledge as the greater open¬ 
ness of dealing and teaching ex¬ 
hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light; and, in like manner, 
the removal of the veil is de¬ 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians ‘ having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re¬ 
flected glory of the Divine pre¬ 
sence, as Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no¬ 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.’ 
For the general vieAv that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7 : ‘ The man 
ought not to veil (KarafcaXu7rmv) 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. III. 18—1V. 1. 


T7]v avrrjv tiKOva fxeTafJLop^ovjJieOa ano Sofjrjs els ho(jav, 

are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the u Lord the Spirit'. 


his head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God ’ (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme¬ 
diately following the present pas¬ 
sage, in iv. 4, 6, where all the 
expressions imply (not the con¬ 
templation of the Divine glory 
by man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. 

r?)r avrr/v tlxova pE-apop(f>ov~ 
fiedn. The lustre of 
4 Trans- the Christian light will 
into 1 His ( un bke that of Moses) 
likeness ■’ increase rather than 
diminish. ‘ We are 
transfigured,’ i. e. (as is implied 
by the present tense) ‘ we are 
continually undergoing a trans¬ 
formation in the same likeness 
as that which we reflect,’ i. e. 

‘ the likeness of Christ.* Com¬ 
pare (TVflpOptyoVQ TT) c etKOVOQ TOV 

viou nvrovy Rom. viii. 29; ‘As 
we have borne the image (ciropa) 
of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly,’ 1 
Cor. xv. 49. The words with 
which Dr. Arnold closed his last 
lecture on the New Testament 
were, in commenting on the pa¬ 
rallel passage, 1 John iii. 2 : ‘We 
know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall 
see him as he is.’ ‘ Yes,’ he added 
with marked fervency, ‘ the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His likeness.’ 
(Arnold’s Life, p. 615.) The 
word fjLETafioptynvfrOe is used in 
Rom. xii. 2, for ‘ a transforma¬ 
tion,’ in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the 1 Me¬ 
tamorphoses * of Ovid ; in this 


place it has the milder mean¬ 
ing which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
f Transfiguration.’ The con¬ 
struction seems to be pLETapop- 
<p ovfitQa &<tte t^v ctVTrjv avr<p 
eikoi'cl yei'eadat. It might possi¬ 
bly, however, be ti)v aur^v, op¬ 
posed to 7rrtvr£c,—‘ we all } how¬ 
ever various in character origi¬ 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.’ 

azro B6£r ]e el e This is 


one of the numerous 
expressions which are 
to be found in St. 


' from glory 
into glory; ’ 


Paul to indicate, not so much a 
progression, as a completeness 
and entireness in the subject of 
which he is speaking. See note 
on ii. 16, -Sai'arov rie Bdvarov. 
‘ The glory which is reflected 
ends not in extinction, like that 
of Moses, but continues and con¬ 
tinues still as far as human 


thought can reach.’ * Our trans¬ 
formation begins and ends in 

gIory \ 

KdOaTrep (tiro wptov TrvtvpciTOQ. 
‘ Our glory is not tran- * from the 
sitory, but perpetual, Lord the 
coming as it does from Spirit.’ 
the Lord the Spirit.' air6 must 
here be ‘ from,’ both because it 
has just before been used in that 
Bense in ct7ro SoErfCy and also, be¬ 
cause the word ptrapop^ovpeOa 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor¬ 
mation takes place, as the source 
from which the light proceeds. 
Kvpiov TrvcvfiaTOQ is an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification of o 
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KaOaTTcp ai to KvpCov msevpaTOS. IV. ^Sia rouro, l^o^res 
rrjv hiaKoviav ravrrjv KaOojs rj\eT]0r)p€v, ovk a iyKCLKovptv, 

“ iKKaKOvpev. * 

iv. Therefore, r having this ministry as we r received mercy, 


Kvpiog with ro Trutvfia, in verse 
17, and the omission of the article 
here, are in favour of considering 
it as, in a certain sense, a proper 
name framed for the occasion, to 
express the thought that, as He 
from whom the glory proceeds is 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 
therefore extinction and conceal¬ 
ment are henceforth impossible. 
This compound substantive (for 
such it seems to be) may be com¬ 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of 
the LXX. as icvptot ; -SIeocj E)eut. 
iii. 24 ; Kvpiog fia<n\evg f Deut. ix. 
26; Kvpiog k'vptog, Ps. cxl. 8 ; ku- 
ptoq Sa/3awfi, 1 Sam. xv. 2. 

‘ The new name, the new epi¬ 
thet by which the Lord must be 
known is Spirit' 

IV. 1. He now resumes the 
thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up in 
iii. 4 and 12 ; but with the differ¬ 
ence that from the confidence 
which he possesses in the great 
ness of his task, he now draws 
a new conclusion, not 1 we use 
great plainness of speech,’ as in 

iii. 12, but ‘we faint not;’ a 
conclusion which, as it is more 
directly an answer to the original 
question, 4 who is sufficient for 
these things?’ in ii. 16, so is it 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, 

iv. 7—v. 10. But, with one of 
the inversions peculiar to this 
Epistle, he has hardly entered on 
this new topic before he drops it 
again. The charge of insincerity, 
which had occasioned the digres¬ 
sion, iii, 1—18, still lingers in 
his recollection, and accordingly 


he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before 
he finally dismisses it from his 
mind. Hence iv. 2 — 6 are still 
closely connected with iii. 1—18, 
whilst the new subject begun in 
verse 1 is not resumed till verse 
7, where it is expanded in all its 
parts,* so that the true apodosis 
or close of the sentence com¬ 
menced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words 
are repeated: i for this cause we 
faint not' 

room refers to the sub¬ 
stance of the preceding chapter, 
as involved in the words e^orreg 
Ziaxoviav ravTqv. For a simi¬ 
lar construction compare Rom. 
ii. 1. 

tyovTtg TTj v anoviav ravrqp 
takes up the thread from txovTeg 
ToiavTTiv ehiri^a in iii. 12. 

Hiatcovla r, 1 task ’ or 1 ser¬ 
vice ’ (referring to iii. 6—9); 
1 the service of the Spirit, the 
acting as the instrument of the 
Spirit,’ either as in iii. 3, like the 
scribe who writes its dictates on 
the heart, or, as in iii. 18, like 
Moses who reflects its glory on 
the countenance. 

Kcifiwc qXeqdqjitVj to be taken 
with Exovreg k. t. X. 1 having this 
task, as we have been thought 
worthy of it.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 25, yvupqv <ht>w/.u, tig 

?/\ ET)pivog U7TO KVptOV TTKTTOg Wt. 

EyKacovpEVy 1 we are weary, 
desponding,’ Luke xviii. 

1; Gal. vi 9. The word iyKaK '‘•'■ 
as regards the New Test occurs 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAI\ IV. 2—4. 


~aXXa aTrtnrdfxeOa ra KpvnTa tt/s alo-xyin)*;, fir) nepL- 
7ra tovvtes eV navovpyia, p,rj§€ SoXoiWe? tov \6yov rou 
0eoO, aXXa TTj <j)av€pQKrei ttJs a\r)6tCa<; n (rwurravres 

ft aVVKTTWVTtS. 

2 wc faint not, but we r renounced the hidden things of 
r shame, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but by r the manifestation of the truth com- 


2. 4 Supported by the con¬ 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission, we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
wc come before you with plean 
hands and pure consciences; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1—18) is the 
secret of our strength.’ (Com¬ 
pare ii. 17 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 

ra KpvTTTCi rrj c ai/r^vvrf e, 1 the 
hidden things of shame,’ i. o. 

‘ the secrets of which men are 
ashamed to speak.’ The con¬ 
trast here would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that he is speaking of dis¬ 
honesty. Yet the words them¬ 
selves, especially when compared 
with ak'adapatac in 1 Thess. ii. 
3, suggest the notion of sins of 
sensuality. (Compare Eph. v. 
12 : to. Kpvfrj yevop.Eva utt’ a vtu>v 
ata^pov tan k at Acyeti'.) If so, 
it alludes to some practice of his 
opponents, or to some charge 
against himself, to us unknown, 
and receiving no light from the 
context. 

fjn) irf.pnraTovPTEC tv Trarovpyiq. 

=/n) iI k irAavije, 1 Thess. ii. 3. 
piq SoXovvrEg tov \6yov tov $eov 
eV loXov, in 1 Thess. ii. 3. 
See ov KanTjXtvovreg tov Xoyov 
to v Scad, ii. 17. 

rrj (pavtpwoei rfjc aXrjddag. This 
c manifestation of the truth ’ ap¬ 
plies both to the Apostle’s con¬ 
duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching 
(as in iii. 12), and also to the 
conduct of his converts (as in 


iii. 2, 3 : avayivwakOfjLEvrf vwo nav- 
T(i)p avdpuiTriov. (pavepovpevot on 
iart hrKTroXrjy k, t. A.). 

<Tvvtffravrtg kavrovg : i. e. ‘This 
is our true commendation,’ as in 
iii. 1. 7rpog tt aaav avvel^rjai v av- 
Opunnov is nearly the same as 7rpoc 
avvEifirjcriv TrdiTMv dvdpojTnvVy the 
expression arising in order to 
bring out more strongly the feel¬ 
ing that in this, as in other parts 
of his conduct; ho was 4 all things 
to all men.’ 4 We commend our¬ 
selves, not to this or that indi¬ 
vidual, but to all. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people; 
but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 
but of death (as in ii. 16); the 
veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in iii. 14), 
and so they cannot receive the 
rays of the glory of Christ.’ 
Compare vi. 12: ‘Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are strait¬ 
ened in your own hearts.’ 4 Our 
Gospel’ (to tvayyiXiov ijpiov) is 
1 the good tidings which we 
preach,’ 4—6. The thought of 
ii. 1G is here brought out with 
a more than usual severity ; per¬ 
haps, because, as in iii. 14, he was 
thinking of Judaizing teachers. 

In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the 
singular expression 4 the ‘ JJ 1 ®. God 
God of this world ’ (for 
Satan), so as to express 
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eaurovs irpos iracrav (rvveih^criv avOpconoiv ivdtmov tov 
6eov. 3 el Se Kal eanv KeKaXvppevov to evayyeX lov 
rjpojv, iv tols anoXXvpevoLS io-rlv KeKaXvppevov, 4 iv of? 
6 deos rov ala>vos tovtov iTv<j>Xo)crev ra vofjpaTa tcov 
aTrlcrroiv els to p,7) avydo-ai a tov (fxoTLcrpbv tov eva y- 
yekiov Tyjs S o£r}s tov cttoD, 05 itmv ec kqjv tov deov 

* Acid avrols. 

mending ourselves to r every conscience of men' in the sight 

3 of God. But if our gospel be r veiled, it is r veiled to them 

4 that r perish, in whom the god of this r age blinded' the 
r thoughts of those who believe not lest the light of the 
r gospel of the glory' of Christ, who is the image of God, 


in the strongest manner the con¬ 
trast between Satan as the au¬ 
thor of all darkness, and Christ 
and God as the authors of all 
light. The nearest approaches to 
it are Eph. ii. 12, 4 The prince 
of the power of the air; ’ 
Eph. vi. 12, ‘The rulers of the 
darkness of this world; ’ and 
John xii. 31, xiv. 30, ‘the 
prince of this world.’ These 

very words are applied to Satan 
by the Rabbis, ‘ The true God 
is the first God , but Samael is 
the second God' (See Wetstein, 
ad loc .; and Eisenmenger, Ent. 
Judenthum, i. p. 827.) It is as 
if he said, ‘ There are some so 
entirely lost to a sense of right, 
that the adversary of good is to 
them what he is called in the 
Rabbinical language, their God. 1 
Comp. Phil. iii. 19, 4 whose God 
is their belly. 1 

Irenaeus (Adv. H®r. iii 7), in 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer¬ 
ence from the passage, and after 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry¬ 
sostom, Augustine, (Ecumenius, 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by a 
violent inversion of the words, 
connect rov aiutroQ tovtov with 
ra voq/xara, so as to make the 
sense, ‘in whom God blinded 


the thoughts of this world in the 
unbelieving.’ 

ETv<p\(i)<rev ra vo^jJiara = ETrutpuidi) 
ra voi'ifiara in iii. 14. 

tuv d^iaroiv = werre dirtarov q 
elvai. avyatraij 4 shine with ra¬ 
diant lustre. 1 

etKwv rov Sfou is inserted in 
order to trace the source of the 
light of Christ up to God him¬ 
self. (Comp. i. 21 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
23, xi. 3, xv. 24, 28.) 4 Light 
streams from Christ, as the like¬ 
ness. of God; for He who shone 
in our hearts so as to light them 
up with the glory which dwells 
in the face of Christ, is the same 
as He who said, 44 Let there be 
light.” ’ 

Xafi^Et (A.B 1 .), 4 shall shine, 1 
for \ap\pat (C. D 3 . E. F. G. J. 
K.), 4 to shine,’ makes it more 
lively. 

iv TTpoau)TT(p yjudTov might fa¬ 
vour the interpretation which 
makes iii. 18 to be the contem¬ 
plation of God’s glory in Christ, 
and not the reflection. But the 
phrase is too general to require 
this. (See ii. 10.) 

The 5th verse is occasioned by 
the stress laid on the person of 
Christ in verse 4. 4 1 say, 44 the 
glory of Christ; ” for it is He, and 
D 
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°(oi yap tavrovs Krjpvcrcroptu ak\a a ’ Irjcrovv ^ picrrov 
KvpLov> eavrov? Se Sou\ou9 vpo>v Sta * Ir)<rovv ), 6 otl 6 0eo9 
6 €t7jw *£/c cr/corou? <^a>9 b kdp\jj€i t 09 ZXapLxjjev eV rats 
#capSiai9 rjpcjv 7rpos (fxono-pbv rrj 9 y^a>creaj9 T7J9 Sof^s 
c avrov eV npocrconco d ^Dto _ roO. 

* Xpiffrbv ’I?/in>iV. b \t£ju^ai. c toC &«ou. 6 Add. ‘iTjrrov. 

5 should r blaze upon them (for we preach not ourselves 
but A Jesus Christ' the Lord, and ourselves your r slaves for 

6 Jesus’ sake), for r that God who r said ‘the light shall shine 
out of darkness,’ r is He who shined' in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of A His glory in the face of 
oA Christ. 


not ourselves, that we declare to 
you. Jesus is your master (kv- 
piov), we are your slaves (5ov- 
Aoue); * in which there seems a 
double allusion : (1) to the charge 
of exercising despotic control 
over them (comp, ov Kvpuvof.itv in 
i. 24); (2) to the charge of com¬ 


mending himself (compare tav- 

rovt ffi/Horaj/ftj/, iii. 1). 

*ll)fFOVV 'XptVTOl' KVptOV, 1 WO 

preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ whom we acknowledge as 
“ The Lord.” ’ Compare 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, ‘No man can say, K vp toe 
Tijomic*’ 


Paraphrase of Chap. II. 16— IV. G. 

Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them ? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlike the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our suffi¬ 
ciency , comes not from men ; not like that of our adversaries, 
from commendatory epistles; but from God, and from the 
work which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, the Corin¬ 
thian Church, are the commendatory Epistle; your names, 
your interests are written in our hearts; our deeds, Chrisfs 
work through us, are written in your lives. He is the author 
of this joint Epistle, which we bear as His messengers in 
our hearts, which ice wrote as His scribes on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but 
with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever; not 
like the old commandments which the Finger of God wrote 
on tables of stone, but written on the tender tablets of your 
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human hearts . For this is the characteristic, not only of our 
conduct y but of the dispensation under which we act The 
covenant which we serve is not like that which our adversaries 
serve, an old and decaying, but a new covenant; a covenant 
written not once for all in sacred letters, which have no power 
to speak or move, but in a living and moving atmosphere of 
Spirit which, by its very nature, gives new life and energy to 
all connected with it, as surely as the mere letter and writing 
of the Mosaic Law brought with it sin and death . Yet even 
that service of the old covenant, even at the very moment when 
this attribute of deadness was most plainly shoion, was 
glorious ; even at the moment that Moses brought down from 
Sinai the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on 
hard stones, in lifeless characters, the glory on his face, 
though it was to vanish in a few moments, ivas so bright 
that the Israelites could not gaze upon it How much more 
glorious, then, is our service which relates, not to lifeless 
letters, but to a life-giving Spirit; not to hard condemnation, 
but to perfect restoration, which is not to vanish away, but 
to last for ever . 

With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suf¬ 
ficiency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings ivith you, as the dispensation of which we are the 
instruments is itself sincere and open . In the Jewish dispen¬ 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to which their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how Moses 
put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, that the 
Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the moment when 
the glory should fade away. In like manner when, at this day, 
Moses is read to them in the synagogues, a veil, like the veil 
which they actually wear in the synagogue service, lies upon 
their hearts; they canjiot see that the glory of the law which 
is read to them is to vanish away in Christ . But there is 
another and brighter side to the story in the Book of Exodus, 
which also may have its counterpart in the present time . We 
are told that, when Moses turned back to the presence of the 
Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil from off his face, 
and again held undivided communion ivith the Lord . What 

thus took place in the case of Moses, will again take place with 
the people of Moses, ivhen they also turn to the Lord . And 
6 the Lord * of Mount Sinai means, in this case, ( the Spirit 

D D 2 
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the life-giving Spirit which divells behind the written characters 
of the Mosaic Law, and which confers the freedom belonging of 
necessity to the Spirit and all its operations ; and the veil being 
thus taken away from our faces, we all, you as well as we, 
shall receive the full reflection of that Divine glory which will 
transform us into a brighter and still brighter likeness of the 
Divine presence, coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, 
working , not on tables of stone, but on our spirits . Therefore 
we have nothing to conceal; our only commendation is that we 
disclose ourselves as if in the sight of God for every one to 
examine . If there be any veil still remaining between us and 
you, it is on your side, not on ours ; it is a veil interposed by 
the God of this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to whom 
some surrender themselves—not by the true God, who is repre¬ 
sented faithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whose 
slaves we are, and to whom alone, not to ourselves, do ive wish 
to subject your minds. He is the true God, who, at the begin¬ 
ning, said, 6 Let there be light; 9 and who now pours into your 
hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 
Christ . 


The whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular 
interpretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, 
that there is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from 
it directly. But the indirect conclusions from it are im¬ 
portant. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open- 
ness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open- so strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity, 
ness of The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 
anity^" ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified 
to a still greater degree in the other religions of 
antiquity, in the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the 
mysteries of Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excel¬ 
lence of the Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, con¬ 
sisted in the difference which existed on this point between 
itself and Pagan systems, namely, absence of any hidden 
ritual or doctrine. Still, the importance that attached to the 
sacred books in which the revelation was contained, partly 
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from the necessity of the case, partly from the exaggerated 
veneration with which they were regarded by the later age of 
Judaism, tended gradually in this respect to assimilate the 
Jewish system to the old religions ; and it is the change from 
this spirit which Christianity effected, and of which this Chapter 
is one of the most striking manifestations. To it we owe, even 
in words, the contrast between ‘ the letter 9 and f the Spirit,’ 
which is now so familiar that few remember the source whence 
it comes ; even after the passage was written its full purport 
was long overlooked. The expansiveness, the comprehensive¬ 
ness, the free inquiry,-the truth-seeking spirit of the modern, 
as distinguished from the ancient world, is thus not only 
sanctioned but originated by the most authentic documents of 
Christianity. There may have been much, in the subsequent 
history of the Church, at variance with the spirit of this 
Chapter. But since it was written, and so long as its spirit 
is any way carried out, there never have been, and there 
never wall be in Christendom, any institutions like the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, like the Egyptian castes, or like the Jewish 
Rabbinical schools of the ages before and after the Chris¬ 
tian era . 1 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this new 
life and freedom were to be found in the contem- Ch . tho 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Example 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, j£^ ree " 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative 
of God to man; and also, that by means of that represen¬ 
tation, he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual cha¬ 
racter of the Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaran¬ 
teed. And on turning to the definite and strongly marked 
outlines of the character of Christ’s life and teaching as laid 
down in the four Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at 
once accounts for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it 
present to us an image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies 
St. Paul’s transference of the language of the Old Testament to 
this new object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in 
numerous instances, that sacrifice of foi’m to spirit, that en- 


1 Chrysostom and most of the punishments of the Law; Origen, to 
Greek Lathers take the words 'the the uselessness of the historical sense 
letter killeth ’ to refer to the capital of Scripture. 
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couragcmcnt of freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. 
Paul here identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 

III. It may be worth while to go through the various images 
which the Apostle has called up in the preceding sec- 
of imao-oa 1 ^ion. First, there is the commendatory Epistle of 
the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. Next, 
the same Epistle mitten on their hearts and lives, read and re¬ 
read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thoroughfare of 
Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, written on 
the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the wind, by the 
breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings backwards and for¬ 
wards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of time or space, 
like the sweep of the wind on the ^Eolian harp, like an electric 
spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, graven in the 
granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. Fourthly, 


there rises into view the figure of Moses, as he is known to us 
in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light streaming from his 
face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater glory of another 
revelation rises beliind it. Fifthly, the same figure veiled, as 
the light beneath the veil dies away, and shade rests upon the 
scene; and there rises around him a multiplication of that figure, 
the Jews in their synagogues veiled, as the Book of the Law is 
read before them. Sixthly, the same figure of Moses once 
more, but now unveiled as he turns again to Mount Sinai and 
uncovers his face to rekindle its glory in the Divine presence; 
and now again, the same figure multiplied in the Apostle and 
the Corinthian congregation following him, all with faces 
unveiled, and upturned towards the light of Christ’s presence, 
the glory streaming into their faces with greater and greater 
brightness, as if borne in upon them by the Spirit or breath of 
light from that Divine countenance, till they are transfigured 
into a blaze of splendour like unto it. 
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The Difficulties and Supports of his Apostolical Duties. 
Chap. IY. 7—Y. 10. 

/ ¥ E)(Ofi€v Se tois ffrjcravpbu tovtov £v ocrrpaKivois cncev- 
ecrw, Iva fj vTTepfioXrj rrjs &vvdp€Q)<; 77 rov 0 eov kom pr} 

7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us, 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his task— the point from which 
he started in ii. 16,—lie insen¬ 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 
he experienced in carrying it on. 
1 We faint not/ is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns again, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23—xii. 10, lie may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 
partly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
tne view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
a purpose to answer by manifest¬ 
ing forth His power in the Apo¬ 
stle’s weakness. But, on the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu¬ 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Epistle. 

7. expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exultation. 

tov Srjtravpov tovtov iv oorpa- 
kIi’OLQ (TKtVEff IJ\ This 
‘Treasure fig Ure [ s taken appa- 

in earthen ° 

« rently from the cus¬ 

tom of placing gold 


and silver in earthenware jars, 
as was the practice of the Persian 
kings, described in Herodot. iii. 
9G. Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 
on taunting him with his mean 
appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthenware vessels in 
which her father kept his wines; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and there turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum¬ 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in later classical au¬ 
thors. Artemidorus (vi. 25) in¬ 
dicates death by the phrase ro 
el vat iv oarpaKivo) okevei. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 20, where ‘ wooden 
and earthenware (oorpacci'a) ves¬ 
sels 1 are contrasted with 4 gold 
and silver.’ 

The expression oxfvoe (‘ ves¬ 
sel ’) is frequently used, as if 
it had almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for ‘ the 
human body.’ Compare ‘ ves¬ 
sels of wrath and mercy’ (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23) ; ‘ the weaker vessel ’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 7); ‘his own vessel’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 4) ; ‘a vessel unto 
honour’ (2 Tim. ii. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding to it 
the epithet 1 earthenware.’ 

tv a »/ vTrepfioXr) rf]g dvrafiews ij 
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ef rjiicov, 8 o' navrl OXifiopwoi a XX* ov <rrevo)(a)povp,evoi y 
diTopovp^voi aXX’ ovk i^anopovpevoi, 9 SicoKopevoi aXX’ ovk 
i'-yKaTakenropievoi, KaTafiakXopevoi aXX* ovk anoXkvpevoi, 
10 irdvTOT€ TTJV V€Kpa)CTLV TOV "’l^CTOU kv TO) (TtopaTL 77€- 

a TOV Kvphv ’It/toD. 

8 troubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but 

9 not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast down 
10 but not r perishing, always bearing about in the body the 

dying of oA Jesus, that the life also of Jesus r may be made 


tov $£ov. The reason here given 
is the same as that in xii. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take rj vnep/3o\ri with rijc 
Sui'ri /jewc, ‘ the extraordinary 
power,’ as in Joseph. Ant. I. 
xiii. 4; II. ii. 1. Comp. vi. 7, 

1 by the power of God/ and I 
Cor. ii. 5, ‘notin the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.’ 

8. e v -navrl , ‘ in every direc¬ 
tion.’ Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 
i. 5. 

SXlflofJEVOl aXX’ OV <TTEVO\(i)pOV- 

fjEvm , 1 pressed for room but still 
having room.’ For this sense of 
B\tj3ti) compare i. 6, vii. 5; of 
<rr£yo)(wp£7<70ai, vi. 4, 12. 

a7ropov/i£rot aXX’ ov*: e^ajropov- 
fiEvotj ‘ doubting, but not despair¬ 
ing’ (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere ; John xiii. 22 ; 
Gal. iv. 20; Acts xxv. 20, and 

2 Cor. i. 8) ; but here, as in the 
case of (TKtvoc and $\ij3of.ievot , the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out,.— * losing our way, yet not 
entirely/ — ‘bewildered, but not 
benighted.’ 

9. SaoKOfiEvoi a’XX’ ouV £y*'a- 
TaXenrofjevoi. Here, again, the 
meaning of dtwKcrrflat and ey- 
KaruX£t7r£<rda(, which in later 
Greek had come to mean merely 
‘ persecuted ’ and ‘ forsaken/ is 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 


in our flight, but not left behind 
as a prey to our pursuers.’ Com¬ 
pare Herod, viii. 59: ol it ye 
EyKaTa\Enr6f.ievat ov (TrecfiavEVVTai. 

Kcira(3a\\6jj.Evot, ‘ struck down, 
yet not perishing.’ The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
in wrestling, as in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 
Pericles); but also for being 
struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. i. 
3, 14. 

10. For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thuoyd. i. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life, — ‘ we are dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.* 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings as a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ, 
see i. 8. For his ‘per- 
petual death, compare of Christ f 
xi. 23, ‘ in deaths oft; ’ 
and 1 Cor. xv. 31, ‘I die daily.’ 

r>jv viKpuatv is not ‘dying’ 
(ro £v//<7K£(i/), nor ‘ death ’ ($d- 
varoc), but ‘ deadness; ’ the 
‘ mortification, ’ ‘ paralysation ’ 

of death, as in the phrase ‘ the 
deadness {vEKpwa iv) of Sarah’s 
womb,’ Horn. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
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pufaepovres, Iva Kal f} £o>^ tov 'Irjcrov iv tS crdSjttari 
fjfjia)v (fyavepcodf}' 11 act yap rjpe'is oi £aWes els 0ava- 
tov irapa8i8ope0a Sta ’IrjcrovVj Iva Kal rj ^(orj tov ’Itjcov 
(jyavepcoOfj ev rfj 0vr)Trj crapKL rjf. ta>P. 12 aJare 6 & 0ava - 

* Add peV 

11 manifest in our body : for ice who live are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus r may 

12 be made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then death 


xi. 12); and ‘ mortify (veKpw- 
aare) your members’ (Col. iii. 
5). The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus: rEKpoug 
i)pu>v vinptiHTtv tleie tt pay partin'. 

It is as if he had said, ‘ we 
are living corpses.’ It is a con¬ 
tinual 1 Descent from the Cross.’ 
‘ We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body ; ’ 
iv tv Giofxan implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen ; tte- 
fjKpEpovTeg pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
like Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

iva Kut }} l &»/, 4 in order that 
the life as well as (me) the death 
may appear.’ By the ‘life,’ he 
means not merely ‘ the outward 
physical life,’ nor yet merely 
‘ the life on earth,’ but the life- 
giving power, moral and spi¬ 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
‘ we shall be saved by His life; ’ 
John xiv. 19, ‘because I live, 
ye shall live also.’ Their deli¬ 
verance from danger and death, 
and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 

11. The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, ‘ we 


who are alive ’ (f/^iete at £wvrEc). 
‘ We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.’ jjpetc is 
emphatic; partly from its con¬ 
nexion with oi {wvreg, as, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, 1 we the living’ 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, 4 we die 
that you may live.’ 

7 rdvTore is ‘at any conceiv¬ 
able time; ’ net is 1 continuously 
through all time.’ 

<hcc Irjoouv, ‘ for the sake of 
Jesus.’ This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

iv rj} Svtjrjj ortpet, ‘ in our 
literal mortal bodies ’ (compare 
Rom.vi. 12, viii. 11); 1 not merely 
in our outward life (cy rw owfiart), 
but in this my bodily frame, 
Christ’s power will be shown.’ 

12. Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in i. 4—* 
11) ; namely, that his sufferings 
were for the good of his Corin¬ 
thian converts; and that in the 
life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

‘Death,’ as before, is physical 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. IV. 13—16 


T 09 Iv rjplv ivepyeirai, rj Se iv v/xtp. 13 e^o^res 

Se to avro 7 rvevfxa rrjs 7n'crrea)9, Kara to yeypappevov 
\EuLCTTevo-a a , Sio e’XaX^cra, /cal 7?/xet9 TTMTTtvopev, Sto /cal 
XaXou/uei', 14 €iSotc9 oti 6 iytipas rov Kvpiov 'irjcrovv /cal 


» Note. MS. A. is deficient between ^rfaTeutra] and ^/xoe, xii. 6. 

isworketh in us, but life in you. r But having the same 
spirit of faith, according as it is written c I believed, and 
therefore r I spake/ we also believe, and therefore speak, 
14 knowing that He who raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 


death; 4 life/ as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 

cvcpyelrai, ‘ is active.’ Comp, 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8—10. 

13. Sc is immediately 

connected with the preceding 
clause. 4 But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life, yet still we go on con¬ 
fidently with our work, trusting 
that in your life we shall share, 
through your intercessions for us.’ 

to avronvtvfia rfjr wt'erewe, may 
either be: (1) ‘with the same 

spirit of faith as the Psalmist/ 
which suits better the recurrence 
of the word tTrlareytra in the quo¬ 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) ‘ with the 
same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians; ’ which gives an 
easy construction, and agrees 
with the union between himself 
and them, expressed in verses 13 
and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con¬ 
struction Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either c'xo^reg to 
7rvtvfia tt !g 7rtorewg Kara ro yc- 
ypaggivovy or e^ovrec to avro 
7r I'evfia Ti Jg 7r/<7r£wg o ye'ypa7rrai. 

If (2), compare i. 24, * By faith 
ye stand.’ 

The quotation is from Ps. cxvi. 


10 (LXX. cxv. 1), and was proba¬ 
bly suggested by the context of 
the previous verses : ‘ Thou hast 

delivered my soul from death , 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the living. I believed, and there¬ 
fore have I spoken.’ The Apo¬ 
stle connects it with his argu¬ 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
inirjTtvaa , which, in the Psalm, 
seems to be, c I trusted that God 
would save me/ is here used 
more precisely for 4 1 trusted in 
the unseen future goodness of 
God ; * as in v. 7, 4 we walk by 
faith , not by sight. cXdArjaa, 
which in the Psalm seems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalmist 
following, is here used for the 
preaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. iii, 

I, xii. 3, xiii. 1, xiv. 2, 34, 35. 
According to the meaning of to 
avro, Kal fymg may be either, 

4 we as well as the Psalmist/ or 
4 we as well as you.’ 

14. ci^orEg. vftv. For 

the general seDse see Kom. viii. 

II. For this sense of EtSdrcg, 

4 being convinced/ see Rom. v. 
3; 1 Cor. xv. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
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rjfjLas A arvv 'Irjcrov iyepel /cal vapacrTtjcrei crw vpuv. 15 ra 
yap navTa 8 C v/aas, Iv a 17 7rX.€o^acracra Sta ra)v 

TTktiovojv TTjv evx^p^Tiav T7€pi<T<T€vcrri ets So fay rou 

0€ov. 1G Sto ou/c iyKaKovpev , aXX’ et /cai 6 ef<u rjpwv avOpaj- 


* Sia *Ir)(roD. 


up us also x with Jesus and shall present us with you. 

15 For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
may r on account of the thanksgiving of r the many r abound 

16 to the glory of God. For which cause we faint not, but 


expectation of the Apostle (i. 13, 
14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, i. 7, 8 ; 1 
Tbess. iv. 15), that he and his 
converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep¬ 
tion caused, probably, by the 
strong anticipation of death from 
which (i. 8) he had but just re¬ 
covered. 

t tvv ’IrjfTov is not necessarily 
* in company with,’ but ‘ sharing 
llis condition.’ Comp. xiii. 4. 

7rapa(TTt]fTti avv opi v t ‘ will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ.’ 
Compaie 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

15. ra yap navra Bt i/pat', 
‘ He will present us with you ; 
for all things, whetlier life or 
death, or things present or things 
to come (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 22) 
are for you. 1 

tva t) \opt£ ‘ in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv¬ 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passage, i. 11. The Apo¬ 
stle does not distinguish strongly 
between his deliverance from the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 


The construction requires that 
7TEpt(raEvri should be transitive 
(as in ix. 8 j 1 Thess. iii. 12 ; 
Eph. i. 8). 

TrXtovaaaaa is used with a re¬ 
ference to Sta rutv ttX uovtitv and 
ev^aptffTiav to ^aptc, ‘ that more 
may produce more,’ ‘ that grace 
may produce gratitude.’ Comp. 
Phil, i, 19, ‘I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayer.’ 

16. He now resumes the as¬ 
sertion of his determination to 
bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iv. 1 ; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
(10—15), he had gradually pass¬ 
ed from his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his out¬ 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso¬ 
lution by death (iv. 16—18, v. 
1—10). Every vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the full¬ 
est expression of the Apostle’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be¬ 
tween the * outward ’ and 1 the 
inner man,’ though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the ‘law of the mem- 



412 SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. IV. 17—v. 1. 

7T09 Sia <f>0eLpeTaL, a\\ s 6 ecrco a rjpa>v avaKawovTai ’qpepa 
Kal rjpepa, 17 to yap napavriKa iXa<f)pov rrjs ffXiipe a>9 
rjp £v Kaff v7T€pfio\r)v €19 vnepfioXriv aidtviov fiapos So'^9 
Karepyd&Tai rjpiv, is pr) o-kottovptwv rjpQp ra fiXenopepa 
aXXa ra prj fiXerropepa' ra yap fiXenopepa npocrKaipa, 


• £(TW0eV. 

♦ 

though our outward man r is destroyed', yet the inward man 
17 is renewed day by day. For our light r trouble which is 
but for a moment worketh for us a far more exceeding 
13 eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things 
which are seen but at the things which are not seen : for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 


bers ’ and 4 the inner man/ and 
in Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 9, be¬ 
tween 4 the old man ’ and 4 the 
new man,’ is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
the difference between the sen¬ 
sual and the moral nature, 4 the 
flesh ’ and 4 the spirit; ’ this, to 
the difference between the mate¬ 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
4 the body ’ and ‘ the soul. 1 

avarcuruvrai, 4 is made new, 
receives new powers.’ Compare 
Col. iii. 10; Rom. xii. 2; Tit. 
iii. 5. 

npipq. kui 7){i£p$. A Hebraism 
for ‘ from day to day,’ not found 
in LXX. but a literal translation 
of &V1 T OH\ See Esth. ii. 11, iii. 4 ; 
Gen. xxxix. 10, &c. 

17. Each word here is stu¬ 
diously set against the other. 
TrapavrtKa is * for the present 
moment ’—often found in classical 
writers (see Wetstein, ad loc.), 
but here alone in the N. T.—op¬ 
posed to aidirjor, 1 for the lasting 
future.' 

to e\a<f>pov is used as a sub¬ 
stantive (compare to yviator , viii. 
8 ; ro puipoVj to aodtvi f, 1 Cor. i. 
25); and is opposed to /3dpoc, as 
rijc $\i\pEuc to ddfoc- /3dpoc is 


used with dd£a probably from 
the fact, that *133 is both 4 to be 
heavy ’ (Job vi. 3 ; Gen. xviii. 
20 ), and 4 to be glorious 1 (as in 
Isaiah lxvi. 5), the substantive 
T*D3 alway.s having the meaning 
of 4 glory ’ or 4 honour.’ (Comp. 
gravitas , in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in 4 bowels and mercies ,’ Phil, 
ii. 1. 

Kdff VTTEpfio\l)V etc VTTEpj3o\r}V 
cannot be fixed precisely to any 
one word in the succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 
translation, so far as the Greek 
idiom would allow, of 
4 exceedingly, exceedingly.’ (See 
note on ii. 16.) 

The construction of this pas¬ 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18. pi) (jrQTTovi'TW) 4 so long as 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,’ (Phil. ii. 4) ra pi} /3\£7ro- 
ptva\ comp. Heb. xi. 1, 4 the 
evidence of things not seen ’ (ou 
fi\ETropiv(x>r). The use of pf} in 
this passage, and nv in Heb. xi. 
1, is merely from the Greek 
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ra Se fiy fiXenopeva alasvia . V. 1 otSa pev yap ort iau 

7} €7Tty€t05 7)pails (HKta TOV (rKTjvOVS KaTaXvOfj , OtKoSopTjV 


l which are not seen are eternal, v. For we know that if 
our earthly house of r the tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands. 


usage, which requires firj after 
the article, and ov where the 
article is not used. The ex¬ 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec¬ 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

TTpoatcaipa, 4 for the temporary 
season of this life.’ 

alwina, 4 for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.’ 


V. 1. 4 1 am indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame; because 
I know that another and higher 
organisation is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but give me new powers 
engrafted upon it.’ His lan¬ 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally ; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ : hence the wish ex¬ 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na¬ 
tural, but which receives its pe¬ 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 
doubt in v. 1, 1 if the house be 
destroyed.’ The explanation of 
this abrupt transition 
ta“a from the figure of a 
tabernacle. 1 nouse or tent to that 


of a garment, may be 
found in the image, familiar to 


the Apostle, both from his occu¬ 
pations and his birth-place, of the 
tent of Cilician haircloth, which 
might almost equally suggest the 
idea of a habitation and of a 
vesture. Compare the same union 
of metaphors in Ps. civ. 2, ‘ Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a gai'ment : who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain 
[of the tent].’ 

The word 4 tent ’ (trKrjvoe) lent 
itself to this imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the s&m-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
retained the idea of transitori- 
ness, like our word 4 tenement ;' 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7—9. Compare 2 Pet. i. 14, 

4 the laying aside of my taber¬ 
nacle (aiaivu)flams) i 9 at hand; 
Wisdom ix. 15, (y£d)c$££ oxifroe) 
4 earthly tabernacle.’ 

ottda tov (TKrjvovg. The geni¬ 
tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

£7rty£ioc, i. e. (not 4 of earth,’ 
=\diKogj but) 4 upon the earth.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 40, 4 bodies 
terrestrial,’ opposed to 4 from 
the heavens.’ 

KaraXvii) is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxvi. 61 ; Gal. ii. 
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€/C Oeov €)(OJX€U t OLKLGLV € ip OffOirjTOV aioiviov Iv row 

ovpavols . 2 Kal yap iv tovtco (TTevd^opev, to oiKrjTripiov 

2 eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly 


desiring to be clothed upon 

18. The Vulgate (from a false 

■ Dissolved.’ etymological scent) 
translates it dissol - 
vatur] a slight departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers., by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate — 
4 dissolved ,’ has still further wi¬ 
dened; the word having now 
lost the sense of 4 disunite ’ and 
4 break,’ which was once at¬ 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 
has perhaps originated the word 
4 dissolution ’ for 4 death.’ 

obcohoprjv. The word retains 
its usual active signification so 
far as to make the words U $eov 
directly dependent upon it; 4 a 

building which grows up from 
the hand of God.’ Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, 4 44 the ” city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 

eXopEv, i. e. 4 the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita¬ 
tion awaits us in heaven.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, 4 we shall all be 
changed in a moment ; ’ 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, 4 we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.’ 

a\€tpo7roiTjroy 7 4 Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.’ In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
atutviov tv rote o vpavmg, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions 4 made ’ or 4 not made 


with our r habitation which is 

with hands,’ and 4 in the hea¬ 
vens,’ could not properly be ap¬ 
plied to a body. 

2. Kat yap is more an expla¬ 
nation, than a reason, of the pre¬ 
ceding. See. iv. 10, 11. 

'Ey rovTipy i. e. <tky\ vei 9 4 in this 
my tenement,’ pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, as in Acts 

xx. 34, 4 these hands.’ See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

(tTEva£opev y 4 we groan,* i. e. 
4 with longing to be free.’ Com¬ 
pare Rom. viii. 23, 4 we groan 

within ourselves, waiting for the 
redemption of the body.’ 

to oiKrjThpiov. The word is 
used instead of fficfjvoc, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

ovpavov. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or ves¬ 
ture descending, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), 
or 4 the new Jerusalem, coming 
from God out of heaven,’ Rev. 

xxi. 2. 

tTTtvhvffaodaiy 4 to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar¬ 
ment.’ So etvevIvtt}q for the 
4 fisher’s coat,’ John xxi. 7. He 
uses the word instead of kvlv- 
rrandai purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his out¬ 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

3. There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) £t7rcp, Lachmann, with B. 
D. E. F. G. and ttyc Rec. Text, with 
C. J. K, The usage, however, of 
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Tjixcov to cf ovpavov hrevhva'acrOai iirnroOovvTeSy 3 et a 7 rep 
Kal IvhvcrdpuevoL ov yvpvol eipeOrjcroptOa. 4 /cat yap ot 

* efye. 

from heaven, if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
4 found naked. For we that are in r the tabernacle do groan. 


these two words in the New Tes¬ 
tament is not sufficiently precise 
to affect the general sense of this 
passage. It is a confident expec¬ 
tation expressed with 'that degree 
of uncertainty which naturally 
belongs to the future, especially 
to the future life. Had he been 
speaking of a certain matter of 
fact, he would have said, not 
etye Kal but icai y«p, as in the 
next clause. Kal (whether eUreg 
or t'iye be adopted) serves as a 
connecting particle between this 
and the previous clause. * If in 
fact,’ or * since in fact,’ like og 
Kai hcavtiKriv in iii. 6, and 6 cal 
iioug in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. iii. 11, 

‘ if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

(2) £r«Wd/u£vni, Laehmann and 
Rec. Text, with B. C. T>\ E. J. K. 
and the Versions; iKSvaafitvoi, 
Griesbach, with D 2 . F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween ii hvcrafjevoi and yvfivol. 

The sense would be much the 
same whichever reading were 
preferred. If EK^vaapteyot^ it 
would be * in the hope that, after 
laying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.’ If 
eihvcraperoij ‘ in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.’ Eydv&ufjEyoi 
would be used instead of ettei^v- 
rr a fie rot , because he is here con¬ 


trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but simply a state 
of clothing with a state of naked¬ 
ness; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex¬ 
pression 1 naked ’ ( yv^ivot ) natu¬ 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is a peculiar propriety in it, sug¬ 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) And in 
later times of the Christian 

Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re¬ 
presentation of souls in purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, in treating him to 

burn dresses for her as a cover¬ 

ing for her disembodied spirit; 
and also the practice of offering 
garments on the tombs of the 
Platsean heroes. (Thucyd. iii. 

58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schottgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xv. 35—• 


54; IThesa.iv. 13—17, , Notlm . 
that from the strong clothed, 
additional impulse giv- 
en by the first Apostolic 
preaching to the belief in a future 
state, and from the near expec- 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. V. 4—10. 


ovres o' r <5 (TKrivei o’Tevd&pev fiapovpevoi, B i<j) a> ov 
Oekopev ocSvcratr&u, aXX’ iTrevSvo’ao’ffai, wa KaraTvoOfj 
to Ov-qrov vtto rrjs £0)775. 6 6 Se Karepyaadpei/os rjpas €ts 

* 4tt€i^ for i<p> <?. 

being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that r mortality may be swallowed up r by life. 


5 Now he that r wrought us for 

tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 13). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen world (1 Cor. xv. 35). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn¬ 
ing to be delivered from his bur¬ 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clung to the 
past and present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto¬ 
gether, not losing his bodily ex¬ 
istence, but finding it transfigured 
into something higher. There is 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1 to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 

. , . what I shall choose I wot not 
... for I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ; which is far bet¬ 
ter : nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you.’ 


the selfsame thing is God, who 

Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains of the new taber¬ 
nacle, in which to envelope him¬ 
self, he adds: 1 I desire this, in 

the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body, are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame (fiapovfiet'oi), not 
so much from a wish to be en¬ 
tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.’ 

Iff ‘ because, 1 as in Pom. v. 

12 . 

KCLrcnrodr}. So 1 Cor. xv. 54, 
‘ Death swallowed up.’ Proba¬ 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. 

5. He concludes his argument 
by referring the great change to 
God, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here) ; iv. 6 ; also 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, and xv. 28. 

KaTEpyaaap.Evoc f 1 worked US 
up.' The word always ex¬ 
presses an elaborate effort as if 
against difficulties. 

eiG avrd tovtOj i. e. 1 for the 
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auro tovto Oeos, 6 Sovs rjpiv tov appafiaiva tov 7rvevpaTog. 
G OappovvTes ovv navTore, /cal etSores ort kvSrjpovvTes kv 
t<£ (TcopaTi eK^rjpovpev ano tov Kvptov 7 8ta TricrTe<os 
yap TrepLnaTovpev, ov Sia eiSovs, 8 Oappovpev Se /cal evSoKov- 
pev paXkov e/cSrjju/qcrai e/c tov crcopaTOs /cal kvSrjprjcraL 
77005 tov Kvptov 9 Sid /cal <f>t\oTtpovpe0 a, etTe kvBrj- 
povvTes eiTe eKbypowTes, euapecrrot avTto etvai. au tous 
yap 7ravTas tfpas (f>avepo)0rjvat Set ep7rpocr0ev tov firf- 

6 r gave unto us ox the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we 
are always r bold, and know 7 that whilst we are at home in 

7 the body we are absent from the Lord: for we walk by 

8 faith, not by sight, r but we are r bold and are r pleased 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be r at home 7 

9 with the Lord.' Wherefore we r are eager, °whether r at home 

10 or r abroad, to be acceptable to' Him. For we must all r be 

made manifest 7 before the judgment seat of Christ; that 


change from mortal to immor¬ 
tal.’ 

For appaj3d)V see i. 22. Com¬ 
pare Rom. viii. 11, ‘ lie. 

shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His spirit that dwell¬ 
ed! in you.’ 

6 . The following verses (6 — 
10 ) are intermediate, both in 
this and the succeeding section, 
6—8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in v. 1—5, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11—14. 

Sappovvreg . . . Bappov^ev is an 
anacoluthon. The image is still 
of a habitation (ivhrjfielv and 
etchiTfiuv, 1 to be at home ’ and 
‘abroad’), passing into that of 
a country, as in Phil. iii. 20, 
ijpwv yap to TroXirev^a tv ovpa i otg. 
Heb. xi. 13, U voi Kat Trapnr&rifjoi 
erri tT)q yfje* 

7. cha, as in ii. 4, ‘in a state 
of.’ 

J&>C, ‘outward sight,’ nearly 
as in Luke iii. 22, wfiariKU) ctofi. 

Trtpnrarovfjev, ‘ pass our life,’ 
‘ versarif though possibly the 


original metaphor of walking , is 
brought out to continue the idea 
of travelling conveyed in IkIt}- 
petr, ‘ our pilgrimage or journey 
is on trust, and not because we 
see our home.* 

8 . -KpoQ tov Kvpiov. Compare 
7 rpoc tov Std*', John i. 1. It im¬ 
plies close union. 

9. Here a new idea is intro¬ 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed ; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to 
his duties. 

(piXoTifiEiodat is ‘ to place one’s 
honour in getting an object per¬ 
formed.’ So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. 

For the phrase, ‘whether at 
home or abroad ’ (i. e. ‘ in the 
body or out of the body, alive or 
dead, at Christ’s coming ’), com¬ 
pare Rom. xiv. 8; Phil. i. 20 ; 
1 Thess. v. 10. 

10. Tovg yap Travrae, ‘ I am 
anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him ; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 


E E 
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/xaros tov 'XpicrTov, iva Ko/xicnjrai efcaoros Ta Sta rou 
craj/xaros, 7rpos a enpa^v, etre aya^op ctre kukov . 

r each one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that lie r did, whether good or bad. 


made known.’ For <pavEpwOijvcu f 
see note on following verse. 

KOfitarjrcu, 4 reap the fruits of.’ 

rci 2(d tov (ruffiaTOQ properly, 
4 tlirough the means of the 
bodybut probably with less 
precision here than in the clas¬ 
sical usage. It connects this 
with ek too ffwfAdTog in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria , i. e. 
i?ict for eta. 


7 T pog, 4 in consideration of.’ 
e’tre KaKor. Tischendorf (with 
C. and some of the Fathers) sub¬ 
stitutes <pav\ov for kokov B. (e 
sil.) D. E. F. G. J. K. 


The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
1—G. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, 4 the 
books were opened .* 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment seat, is the same as 
that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, 
however, in the best 
MSS. it is 4 the seat of 
God '); and the expres¬ 
sion is peculiar to these 
two passages, being taken from 
the tribunal of the Roman ma- 


1 The judg¬ 
ment seat 
of Christ.’ 


gistrate as the most august re¬ 
presentation of justice which the 
world then exhibited. The 4 Be- 
ma ’ was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 


end of the Basilica, so that the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of flfjpa (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 
chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
praetor. In classical Greek, the 
word fiijpa was applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a 4 pulpit,’ Neh. viii. 4; 2 Macc. 
xiii. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vii. 5, for 4 a step In the N. 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
‘judgment seat.’ 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment, is a 4 throne 1 (Spoyoc). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, 4 He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
glory ; ’ Rev. xx. 11, 4 a great 
white throne ; ’ Dan. vii. 9, 4 His 
throne was like a fiery flame,’ 
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Paraphrase of Chap. IV. 7—V. 10. 

Such is the mission which I have received, so important, and so 
open and unreserved; and, as God in his mercy has en¬ 
trusted me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under it, I 
cannot faint, though there is much reason why I should . In 
order to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of Gols power . 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel en¬ 
closing some costly treasure . Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. I am bewildered in my course, but Ifind my ivay again, 
I am pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks . I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus ; but it is only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same ( life in death ’ that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
for my whole life, from beginning to end, is perpetually given 
up to death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in this perish¬ 
able framework of corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
will in you ; you are safe, because I am in peril; you live, be¬ 
cause I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, I am sustained by the faith which is described 
in the Psalm. * I believeI have faith in the unseen Saviour, 
‘ and therefore I speak ’ the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for me is done by and for 
you ; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness from 
you to the glory of God . With this confidence, as I said be¬ 

fore, *I cannot faint; ’ there is a natare, a being, a man, in 
my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there is 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 

E E 2 
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there is a pressure of affliction; hut it is overbalanced a hun¬ 
dred thousand fold by the heavy iveiglit of glory, which lasts, 
not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but for an 
immeasurable future ; for Ifix my view, noton ivhat is visible, 
but on what is invisible, knowing that the visible is temporary, the 
invisible belongs to the ages of God. The habitation in which I 
now dwell on the earth, is like the tent which I travel with, 
or which I made with my own hands ; like the tent, to which 
the human body is so often compared, it may be taken down and 
destroyed: but there is another habitation, a solid building, 
ivhose builder and maker is God, made by no art of hands, 
like the tent of human tent makers, but belonging to the ages of 
God, awaiting me in the regions of heaven. In this my pre¬ 
sent tent I groan under the heavy iceight of the longing desire 
for that new habitation which will envelop me within its cur¬ 
tains from above . Not that I wish to leave this present life 
with its vesture of human affections and thoughts ; but Ifondly 
trust, that this old vesture will receive a new vesture over it, 
that this mortal frame will only cease by being swallowed up in 
a higher life. And the ground for my trust is, that He who 
has fashioned and worked out my existence for this termination, 
is no less than God Himself, ivho has given a clear pledge of 
the future, by that earnest of the life-giving Spirit of which I 
before spoke . 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
journey through life is sustained by trust in what we do not see, 
not by the presence of what we do see, I am well pleased to 
think that the time is coming when this banishment from my 
true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with the 
Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me con¬ 
fidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty . For the time 
is coming when I, with all of you, must be made completely 
known before the judgment seat of Christ, in order that each 
may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly habi¬ 
tation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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The Apostle’s Prospect of Death. 

This passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
power of death, in Rom. viii. 30—39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51—58, 
is more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ, 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15—19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages which 
most bear comparison with this—2 Tim iv. 6 —8; Phil. i. 
20—24, whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings re¬ 
specting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as the 
natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It is 
ihis last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de¬ 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is 4 in the valley of the 
shadow of death.’ He had been f pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life: ’ he 
4 had the sentence of death in himself: ’ he had been just 
4 delivered from a great 1 death : ’ he had 4 no rest in his 2 spirit: ’ 
he felt that he was a ‘fragile earthen 3 vessel:’ he was like a 
soldier in battle, 4 pressed into a corner,’ 4 bewildered,’ 4 pur¬ 
sued,’ 4 trampled 4 down:’ he was 4 a living corpse,’ always 
4 delivered up to 5 death,’ his 4 outward man 6 perishing,’ the 
4 earthly house of his tabernacle ’ might at any moment 4 be 
7 destroyed.’ Two feelings emerge from this 4 horror 1 
of great darkness.’ First: It is instructive to observe shrinking 
the Apostle’s shrinking from the disembodied state from 
beyond the grave, and his natural sympathy with 

1 i. 8, 9, 10. 

2 ii. 13. 

3 iv. 7. 

4 iv. 8, 9. 


5 iv. 11. 

6 iv. 16. 

7 v. 1. 
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the awe with which many good men have regarded the ad¬ 
vance and process of death. There is no Platonic doctrine 
of a vague and impalpable immortality ; no Stoic affectation 
of rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is 
(on a lower scale) the same picture which is presented to us 
in the agony of Gethsemane, f Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.’ It is the Christian and Apostolical 
expression of the feeling described in the well-known lines of 
Gray— 

For who, to dull forgetfulnee9 a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned ? 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
trustTn personal -being will be continued. His moral state 
the con- will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
tmuity of something higher. What he has done in the 

passage through this life will be revealed for retri¬ 
bution of good or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. 
This is the hope which at once sustains and warns him. There 
is a world around him which he does not see, but which he 
believes to exist; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him in 
heavenly regions; a home with the Lord, where he will 
arrive when his journey is ended. And, finally, there is a 
judgment seat, where he will be rewarded or punished. The 
thought of the Judgment seat blends with the thought of 
home, as in the Psalms the rock on which the spirit of the 
Psalmist reposes is not so much the mercy as the justice of 
God. Even in these moments of earnest longing for rest, 
Christ is still, not only the Friend, but the true and faithful 
Judge, at whose hands the Apostle is content to receive that 
which is his due. 
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St. Paul’s Motive for his Service. 

Chap. V. 11—VI. 10. 

11 EtSoT€9 OVV TOV (j)6f3oV TOV KVptOV dv0p(D7TOV<; 7T€L0Op,ei' l 
0€<p 8e 7re(f)avep<opLe0a' e\m£ a) Se /cat iv rats crvveiSifj- 
crecrtv vpa>v 7re<f)avepa>cr0at. 12 ov a ira\iv iavrovs crvvi - 

* Add 7cfy>. 

ii Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade 
men, but we r have been' made manifest unto God ; and I trust 


12 also r to have been' made 

11. The Apostle, in the pre¬ 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car¬ 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which he 
longed, he, with all the rest of 
the world, must pass before the 
judgment seat, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua¬ 
tions of concealment and dis¬ 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (iii. 1—iv. 6), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
of his conduct (11—13), appeal¬ 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14 
—21) ; secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1—10). It 
is the climax of the first part of 
the Epistle. 

fctdorce OVV TOV (fiO^OV tov Kvplov, 

1 knowing that there is this fear¬ 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thoughts are manifested, 


st m your consciences. 0A We 

• 

as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as I trust they 
are manifested clearly before 
our several consciences’ (awei- 
(}(te(tiv). For the phrase avdpio- 
7 rove TTEtdop-tv comp. Acts xii. 20, 
Gal. i. 10 , where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, * I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,' 
and hence the immediate anti¬ 
thesis, * JSTo : it is not man, but 
God , whose approbation I seek.’ 
In classical Greek the addition of 
P iv would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

7 r eipavepiopeda refers to (paveptu- 
Ofjvai in verse 10. Observe the 
tense, 4 Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.’ For its 
connexion with the words erwet - 
erjatc and Mviaravof lev compare 
iv. 2 : rrj (j)avepunret rrjg aXrjdetag 
crwurravrig eavrovg irpog 7rd(rav 
(tvve1^t](tiv avdpwTrwv tvonrtov rou 
$eov. For the general sense see 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 

12. The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iii. 
1, iv. 2, about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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<T7a.vofX€V vfjuv, aWa a(f)opprjv SiSoptcs vptv Kav^/aaro? 

V7T€p 7)pa)V t LVa 7T/0O5 TOU9 CP WpOCTtoTTCp /CaV^OJ- 

pevovs Kal *prj eV Kapbia. 13 ctrc yap ifjecrTrjpev, deal' 
ctre c Taxfrpovovpev, vplv. 14 T) yap ayairr] tov xpKTTOv 

* Kal ou KapSfa. 


commend not ourselves again unto you, but give you occasion 
r of boasting' on our behalf, that ye may have somewhat to 
answer those who r boast in r face, and not in heart. For 
13whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God: 0 whether 
U we be sober, it is r to you'. For the love of Christ con- 


others, he was always commend¬ 
ing himself. 1 My object is not 
to commend myself, but to give 
you an opportunity of boasting 
in my behalf against my oppo¬ 
nents.’ He assumes, with some¬ 
thing of an ironical tone, that all 
that they wished was to vindi¬ 
cate him. (After t'xijrc, supply 
KavxOf 10 ') This is the most ex¬ 
plicit mention of his opponents 
in this part of the Epistle, and 
is to be compared with the more 
open attacks of x. 2, 7, xi. 18, 

1 They pride themselves not on 
any deep sympathy such as lies at 
the bottom of my heart for you 
(iii. 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on their 
outward pretensions, their digni¬ 
fied appearance, as contrasted 
with my weak presence (x. 10), 
their Jewish descent (xi. 22), 
their commendatory letters (iii. 
!)•’ 

13. It is impossible to deter¬ 
mine precisely the allusions in 
ili<TT7\iiiv (‘ we are mad,’ comp. 
Mark iii. 21) and ou)(ppovovfiiv 
(‘ we are of sound mind,’ comp. 
Acts xxvi. 25). The ‘ mad¬ 
ness ’ may allude, either to the 
extravagant freedom, as it was 
thought, with which he spoke 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, 
17, where he himself calls it by 
the name of 1 folly ’), or more 


generally to the enthusiasm 
which led Festus to call him mad 
(Acts xxvi. 24). The 1 sound¬ 
ness of mind,’ which also was 
misunderstood, may have been 
the accommodation to all men (1 
Cor. ix. 20), which led to the 
insinuation of worldly wisdom 
(2 Cor. xii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 19). 
In either case, it w T as not himself 
that he wished to serve. His 
seeming enthusiasm came from 
devotion to God; his seeming 
worldliness, from devotion to man. 

14. t] yap ayairr) tov ^ptarov 
ovviyzi ///me, ‘the love which 
Christ has shown is what holds, 
presses, urges me forward.’ That 
this is the meaning of ‘the love 
of Christ’ appears from the fol¬ 
lowing context. Compare Rom. 
v. 5, 1 the love of God,’ and 
Rom. viii. 35, ‘ who shall sepa¬ 
rate us from the love of Christ ? ’ 
where, as here, the context shows 
that, though it may include the 
love awakened in man to Christ, 
it chiefly means the love of 
Christ to man. 

trvyi\£t is always used of some 
strong outward pressure, as of a 
crowd (Luke viii. 45), , Con 
or of anxiety and sick- B trains ’ 
ness (Phil. i. 23 ; Luke ffvv4^ei. 
iv. 38, viii. 37; Acts 
xxviii. 8). 
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c rweyti rjfias, 15 Kptvavras 
amOavtv • dpa ol irdvres 


tovto , ort a eis imp tt<xvt<dv 
dmQavov' Kal imp iravroiv 


straineth us, because we thus r judged, that OA one died for 
15 all: then all r died; and He died for all, that they who 


15. KplvavraQ tovto } 1 the love 
which Christ has shown by that 
great example of love in His 
death, constrains us to forget 
ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.’ That Christ’s 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 

‘ greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ That 6 
Xptoroc is the nominative case to 
cartQavEV, and clc V7T£p TvavTW is 
in apposition with it, seems prov¬ 
ed by the consideration that else 
6 clc would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. iii. 
18, Xpiorog d7ro£ 7rept afiapriivv 
i}f.iQv aniOcv'Et'y dtnaioc v-rrep a 
Kwr, where i'ara^ corresponds to 
He, 7T£j0t apapr. iffiwv to vnEp nav- 
rwy, and the construction of $t- 

KCUO£ V7T. CtdtKCOV to £££1/71". 7 Tav7U)l'. 

d is omitted in B. C*. D. E. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in C 1 . 
and some Fathers, and may pos¬ 
sibly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
character of the statement, or 
from confusion with tic. The 
sense is the same in both read¬ 
ings. ^ 

v-rrep irdvTw has the same 
‘ For all/ ambiguity as the Eng- 
vtT(p } olvtIj hsh for, m behalf 
TTf-pl. off but the idea of ser¬ 
vice and protection al¬ 


ways predominates. Wherever, 
in speaking of Christ’s death, the 
idea of substitution is intended, 
it is under the figure of a ransom , 
in which case it is expressed by 
ai'rt. Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45. 
Wherever the idea of 4 cover¬ 
ing ’ or 4 forgiving ’ sins is in¬ 
tended, it is under the figure 
of a sin offering , in which case 
the -word used is Trepl agaprtac 
or dfiapTiu>Vj as in Rom. viii. 3; 

1 Pet. iii. 18 ; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 
10. The preposition rapt as thus 
used has partly the sense of * on 
account of,’ — but chiefly the 
sense of * covering, 1 — as if it 
were 4 He threw his death 44 over ” 
or “ around ” our sins.’ 

dpa ol ndvTtQ awi&avav. dpa 
has in the New Testa- 
ment the same force ^. e( j e , n a 
as in classical Greek 
(where, however, it has always 
the second place in the sentence, 
never as here the first), 4 there¬ 
fore,’ ipso facto , 4 by the terms 
of the argument.’ 

ot 7r avTEg. The article refers 
back to vTTEp 7r dvr it) v. 4 All 
those for whom he died.’ 

cartQavov may either be £ died ’ 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, diridav'Ev 
E(pcarat) } or 4 are dead’ (as in 
Col. iii. 3, aTreOdytre yap, kcu tj 

£ 0177 , K. T. \.). 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in¬ 
terpretations of this passage. 

(1) 4 If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that all 
those for whom He died, woxild 
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airiOavev, Iva oi £oWe 9 ft^/cert cavrois a\\a 


live should not henceforth 

also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces¬ 
sity for his dying for them]/ 
Compare Rom. v. 15, i if by the 
offence of one many died (ant- 
Oai’ov), much more the grace of 
God, and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all ; ’ and 1 Cor. xv. 22, 

1 as in Adam all die (cbr oOvr}- 
<TKovtrt) } so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ This is the inter¬ 
pretation adopted by all the 
Fathers and Schoolmen. But 
there are against it these diffi¬ 
culties : (a) Although the words 
will admit of such a conditional 
sense of cnredavoy (to which Gal. 
ii. 21, apa xpuTrog datpeav airedavev, 
is to a certain extent a parallel) ; 
yet it is by a strain which would 
hardly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. ( b) 
Although there would thus be 
an approximation to the meaning 
of the Apostle’s words elsewhere, 
yet it would be by a precision of 
logical argument, which is not 
in his manner. What he else¬ 
where declares is, that the uni¬ 
versal death introduced into the 
world by Adam’s sin, is set aside 
by the universal life introduced 
into the world by Christ’s obe¬ 
dience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in a state of death; a 
position implying a degree of 
speculation on the cause of 
Christ’s death which is foreign 
to the New Testament, (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re¬ 


live to themselves, but to 

gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver¬ 
ance of man from the curse of 
death, but of the change pro¬ 
duced in the lives of those of 
whom he speaks. A proposition 
of the kind thus ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the Bpurious verse 1 John 
v. 7. 

(2) There remains, therefore, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted : ‘ If Christ 

died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him]. 1 It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1—14, which through¬ 
out agrees with this passage in 
representing the death of sin, and 
of the old nature of man, through 
and with Christ’s death, as the 
necessary prelude to the newness 
of life, to which there, as here, 
he is urging his hearers. Com¬ 
pare also Rom. xiv. 7, L no man 
liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. ... For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.’ Col. iii. 3, 1 ye are 

dead (a^Garerc), and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.’ 

The omission of avv avry may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in apa. The generalising 
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virep avrcov anoOavovri Kal iyepdevru 
tov vvv ovSeVa olSapev Kara aapKa * 


1C v e * 9 \ 

lo (0(TT€ 7}pL€LS 0 , 7 TO 

el a Kal iyvwKapev 


b €i Kal . 


6 Him who tflied and rose again for them/ Wherefore 
l we henceforth know / no r one after the flesh: r even though 


of the whole passage by ol irav- 
rec, may be compared to the si¬ 
milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 
22 . 

*rat U7r£jo 7T avTwv aTredavev, li!va 
.... eyepdevrt, This goes on to 
state more expressly the object 
of Christ’s death, — 1 that all 
might live a new life.’ ‘ He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 
the future all who are alive might 
live to Him,* virep aurw v must 
be taken with both; as in Rom. 
iii. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
tyspdtvrt is inserted with a 
view to twoi ?', 4 we live to Him 
who is alive.’ 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin¬ 

cerity, as contrasted with the in¬ 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable; and, secondly, his 

elevation above the local, per¬ 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
themselves. Accordingly there 

is the same union of self-vindi¬ 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism here as in iii. 1— 
18 ; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free¬ 
dom from local and visible re¬ 
strictions. He was confident 

in his sincerity; because he 


knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all 
had died to their former sins, and 
now lived only for Him who 
now lived for them. But this 
leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re¬ 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life. The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himself, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom¬ 
mendation, such as his oppo¬ 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

)//xt£C, 4 we , whatever my oppo¬ 
nents may say or do.’ 

(x7to tov vvv } 4 from the present 
time.’ Compare the use of vvv 
in vi. 2. 

16. o&afievy 4 we recognise.’ 

Kara adpfca, 4 by lineal or out¬ 
ward claims.’ Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
3, xi. 18 ; Gal. vi. 12. 

€t fcai kyvoiKctfjEVy 1 even though 
I have known ; ’ 4 granting that 
I have known.’ 

yivvifrKopEVj i. e. Kara <t aptca y 
4 henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh].’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. V. 17, 18. 


Kara (rapKa xpicrTov, aXXa vvv ovKert yivcocrKopev. 
17 wore €t ns Iv xP L<7T< ?> Kaiv l ktlctis ’ ra ap^aia 

we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 0 know we 


17 Him no more. Therefore if 

o'idafiEv and kyvioKafiEV are 
probably here, as in 1 
‘Knowing Cor. a g ? xhi. 1, merely 
r f f the variation of the 
the flesh.’ word without variation 
of meaning, after the 
Apostle’s manner. ■ 

He must be here alluding to 
those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp, note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with 4 the brothers of the Lord ’ 
by actual descent. (Comp, note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) And if so, they 
were probably of the party 4 of 
Christ' (See notes on x. 7; 1 
Cor. i. 12.) But the words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. iii. 13—15) re¬ 
markable as a confession of 
former weakness or error, and 
of conscious progress in religious 
knowledge. 

The feeling which he here 
describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab¬ 
sence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. (See Essay on the 
Epistles and the Gospel His- 
tory.) 

17. From this thought of the 
destruction of all local ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. Not 


any r one be in Christ, he is 

these feelings only, but all that 
belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises 
in its place; and now he seems 
to be thinking, not so much of 
his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak¬ 
ing of the Corinthians before in 
this Epistle, he had feared their 
estrangement from him, and their 
following his opponents ; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica¬ 
tion of their estrangement di¬ 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile¬ 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15—vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co¬ 
rinthians to be already in a state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si¬ 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 3, ‘those that are lost’ 
(apparently in allusion to such); 
xi. 3, ‘ I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ;’ Gal. iii. 4, 
1 have ye suffered so much in 
vain?’ iv. 11, ‘I fear lest I have 
laboured in vain;’ iv. 19, ‘I am 
in travail with you again ; ’ and 
v. 4, 1 ye are fallen from grace.’ 

Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
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7raprj\0ev, iSov yeyovev Kaivd . a 18 ra Se iravra e/c tov 

* Add ta irdvra. 

a new creature: r the ancient' things are passed away; 
is behold oK they' are become new. And all things are of 


speaks of the Corinthians as 
having so fallen away (compare 
especially verse 20, 1 be ye re¬ 
conciled to God; ’ and vi. 1, 1 that 
ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain ’); and his object is to 
show that not only their former 
life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been tor- 
given, and that God in Christ is 
still ready to receive them. Com¬ 
pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John ii. 2, ‘ if any man sin, we 
have 1 a comforter ’ with the Fa¬ 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous : 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sins.’ 

(I j<TTe. The connexion may be 
either immediately with the pre¬ 
ceding, ‘ if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed; ’ or, with verse 15, treat¬ 
ing 1G as parenthetical, ‘live for 
Christ, and not for yourselves; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.* 

‘ Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, is a new 
creation.’ 

iv ypiario^ * in Christ.’ 1 Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for¬ 
mer ties. 1 Compare x. 7. 

Katyr) Kricng, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was a common expression among 
the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con¬ 
version. See Wetstein, ad loc, 
7-d apyaia. Either an- 
‘ Ancient c i en t customs, as of the 

passed law j or ancient habits, 
away.’ as °f s i ns - The use of the 
word apyaloc, instead of 


7r«\tuo£, points rather to the 
former; it is the same as the 
difference in English between 
‘ ancient 1 and ‘ old.’ 

thav. This transfers the reader 
as into the sudden sight of a pic¬ 
ture. ‘ The moment that a man 
is a Christian, a new creation 
rises up ; the ancient world passes 
away as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold! a new 
scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be¬ 
come new.’ (For this use of 
7rape\duv, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 
‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away;’ and 2 Pet. iii. 10, ‘ the 
heavens shall pass away.’) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18, 
19 (LXX.), ra cipyala fAi) eruA- 
Xoyi^£(T0£ 1 t$ov tyw ttoiui Kcura, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, ‘ the former things are 
passed away ’ (ra tt pdira a7r>/Ado^) ; 

‘ and Pie that sat on the throne 
said, “ behold, I make all things 
new ” ’ ( Katya ) ; in which passage 
of the Apocalypse the idea of the 
change and regeneration of the 
individual passes, as here, into 
the idea of the end and regenera¬ 
tion of the world, as in the use 
of TraXiyytvEata in Matt. xix. 28. 
The Rec. Text with D 3 . E. J. K. 
inserts, Lachmann with B. C. D 1 . 
F. G. omits, rd rrdyra after Kaiyd. 
If the insertion is right, then the 
idea of the world’s regeneration 
is brought out more strongly. If 
the omission, then, though the 
idea is the same, the introduction 
of it is more abrupt—‘ old things 
are passed away, they are changed 
into new tilings.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. V. 19, 20. 


0eov tov KGLTaWa^avTos rjfJias eavnp Sta a ^pi<TTOv Kal 
So^ros rjfjuv tt)v SuxKOVLaj v Trjs KaTaWayfjs, 19 a>9 on 
deos rjv £v XP L(rT( P KC >cr/xo^ KaraWda’a^v eavry, /lit) Xo- 

* Add *1? i<tov. 

God, who 'reconciled us to Himself 'through oX Christ and 
1 9 r gave to us the ministry of reconciliation, r in that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, 


18. ra iravTa is £ the new 
world* spoken of in verse 17 :— 
1 the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.’ 

Here there is the same refer¬ 
ence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs so 
frequently; e. g. v. 5, i. 21, iv. 
6; 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 28, ‘ that 
God may be all in all' 

tov tcaraXXaEai'rog r^idg tavrw 
ha ypurrov, This great change 
in man’s moral nature 
Reconcilia- e ff ec t e d by his con- 

to°G-od man Ters i° n to Christianity, 
is expressed here, as 
in Rom. v. 10, 11 ; Eph. ii. 16 ; 
Col. i. 20, 21, by the words 
KaraXXdo'ffw, fcaraXXay^, aVojta- 
raXXaaffiVy translated 1 reconcile, 1 
‘ reconciliation, 1 with the ex¬ 
ception of Rom. v. 4, where it is 
rendered ‘ atonement. 1 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo¬ 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17) 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and slill more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 


The more personal meaning of 
Tj/idc (‘ us ’), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
r\fxiv (‘ to us ’) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo¬ 
stle. But already, in * they 
which are alive, 1 in verse 15, 
and in the general form, ‘ if any 
man be in Christ, 1 in 17, the 
thought of others was included; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7— 
25, to ‘transfer to himself in a 
figure 1 what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now advances 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en¬ 
trusted as his especial * task 1 or 
1 mission,’ and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
haicovta, compare iii. 9, r) haKovia 
rrjg htKatocrvyrjg. 

19. wg on, ‘seeing that; 1 
pleonastic for on, or a 
mixture of the con- «God in 
struction uc ovrog Christ.’ 

and on Stag con, as in 
xi. 21. 

The absence of the article 
from and icooyioc, and the 

position of 7] v, require the words 
to be translated thus: ‘ There 
was God in Christ [i. e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil¬ 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
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yi^ofievos avTols ra TrapanToopaTa avrcov, Kal 6£p,evos 
iv rjfJLLV tov \6yov Trjs KaTaXXayrjs . 20 inrep ^otcrrou 
ovv 7 Tpeo-fievopev, cos tov 0eov 7rapaKa\ovvTO<; St* rjpwv * 

not imputing l to them their trespasses', and r committed 
20 unto us the word of reconciliation. r Therefore 4 for Christ 
are we ambassadors', as though God r were exhorting' you by 


world to Himself.’ As if he had 
said, ‘ You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.’ The ‘world,’ 
like ‘all’ in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
sense of the whole passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20 ‘ it pleased God that in 
Him should all fulness dwell . . . 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.’ Also 1 
John ii. 2, ‘not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the 
whole world? 

fit) Xoyt^opevoc . . . mraX- 

XayfjQ , ‘and the proof of this 
reconciliation is, first, that He 
now forbears to charge the re¬ 
conciled world with 
‘ N ? t their offences ; se- 

trespasses.’ condl y> that He P laced 
upon me the responsi¬ 
bility of teaching the reconcilia¬ 
tion.’ fit) gives the connexion. 

Compare Rom. iii. 25, 1 the re¬ 
mission (or passing over, Trapeaiv) 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God also Rom. 
iv. 8, ‘blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (\oyl- 
o qrai) no sin and Col. ii. 13, 


‘ forgiving our trespasses ’ (ra 

7rapa7rrai/iara). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual , and is therefore in the 
present tense ; that of entrusting 
the Apostle with the charge of 
preaching, was once for all at 
his conversion, and is therefore 
in the past tense. 

Sifievoc iv t'i/uv, 4 He placed 
in my hands, in my mouth.’ 
The word is selected, as being 
that which, though with a dif¬ 
ferent construction (Sf'crdat eic rt 
or ti ra), is used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim. 12. 

iv tjfilvj here as in verse 18, 
means, not the Apostles gene¬ 
rally, but St. Paul himself. The 
‘ word,’ or ‘ message ’ of recon¬ 
ciliation (compare 6 Xoyoe tov 
amvpovf in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es¬ 
pecially ‘ the gospel ’ or * good 
tidings ’ of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20. V7TEp yptOTOV OVV 7T/3£<x£eU- 

ogev. He now turns to the di¬ 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver¬ 
sion — the second conversion — 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the' sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re¬ 
union with God. The ‘ task ’ 
(verse 18) and 4 the word ’ 
(verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ’s love 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. V. 21—VI. 2. 


21 


SeopeOa vnep xpicrTov, KaTaWdyrjre r<5 0eal. 21 Toy* 
p,Tj yvovra apapriav virep r}p.Q)v apapriav hr oil) <rev, iva 

• rbv ydp. 

us: we pray you r for Christ', ‘be ye reconciled to God.’ 

ox He made Him Gvho knew no sin to be sin for us', 
that we r may become' the righteousness of God in Him. 


urging him forward in their be¬ 
half ; he now comes before them 
as the representative of Christ 

(7Tp£<T^EVOpEV, . . . ?£O/i£0d). 

v7rip expresses that he is both 
f representing Christ, and 

Christ ’ a ^ s0 sevv i n g Him. And 
so in the only other pas¬ 
sage where the same figure of 
an ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, virep ov 7 rpea&evu), 1 in behalf 
of [not ‘instead of’] which Gos¬ 
pel I am an ambassador.’ 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad¬ 
dress, tov Qeov TrapaKuXovvTog 
ht iipiovj 1 as though God Him¬ 
self were heard entreating you 
through my voice.’ /cara\\ayjjr£ 
tw 3£w, ‘ my prayer in behalf of 
Christ—what God says to you 
through me—is this : ‘ Be recon¬ 
ciled to God' The use of the 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though he uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21. tov pi) yvovra. Thisisthe 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac¬ 
tual words of it. 

Observe the gTeat abruptness 
of this sentence; yap (in D 1 . E. 
J. K.) is a later correction, to 


soften this. For the general 
truth, see Rom. viii. 3, ‘ God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (aapKOQ 
dpapria c), and for sin (7T£pi apap - 
Weic), condemned sin in the flesh : 
that the righteousness (to Sitcal- 
(i>pa) of the law might be ful¬ 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
Gal. iii. 13, ‘ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (yevopevoo) a curse for us.’ 

virtpy ‘in behalf of.’ See note 
on verse 15. 

fjfi&v, riptlg here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 

apapria is here used in the 
widest sense for ‘ sin.’ 

‘ He was enveloped, ‘ C1 } ri9t . , 
lost, overwhelmed in 
sin, and its consequences, so far 
as he could be without Himself 
being sinful.’ This qualification 
is necessarily involved in the 
preceding words, tov p>) yvovra 
apapTtavy which may be com¬ 
pared with Heb. vii. 26, ‘ sepa¬ 
rate from sinners;’ Heb. iv. 15, 

‘ without sin; ’ 1 Pet. ii. 22, 

1 who did no sin ; ’ and expresses 
the conviction of the sinless 

excellence of Christ. See Essay 
p. 444—446. For the prj in 

tov pi) yvovra see note on iv. 

18. 

SiKatotrvvT) deov. Here, as al¬ 

ways, the object of Christ’s suf¬ 
ferings is the moral restoration 
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rjpeis *yev<ope0a SiKaiocrvvT) Oeov iv avra!. VI. l crvvep - 
yovvrts 8e Kal napaKaXovpev prj eis Kevov ttjv yap iv T °v 
Oeov Se^aaOat v/xas 2 (\eyei yap Katpco SeKTw eTrrjKovcrd 

■ ytv(Z(j.eQa. 

vi. l As His fellow-workers, then, we' r exhort you also 
2 that ye r accept not the grace of God in vain (for He 
saith ‘ I r heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day 


of man, — ‘ that man might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right¬ 
eousness.’ The phrase StKcuoavvri 
Oeov, as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, includes the sense of ‘ ac¬ 
quittal.’ 

kv aurw, i. e. ‘by union and 
conformity with Christ.’ 

VI. 1. He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20 ; and now, 
as in iv. 7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
consciousness of his victory sug¬ 
gests, he closes this long digres¬ 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31— 
39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13, which 
occupy, in a similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 

avvcpyovvTECy 1 as fellow-work¬ 
ers ivith God. 1 That Sfw (not 
XpioTuj, or vfilp) is to be supplied, 
is certain : (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. iii. 9, avrepyoi tov Shiv, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow -worker, is 
that of exhortation (7rapaKa\oi;- 
pti'), which, in v. 20, had been 
ascribed to God. 

TrapaKaXovptv, here, as in v. 
20, and i. 3—6, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 


and consolation; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
Apostle’s function. 

pj) ei£ Kerov rrjv \apiv tov &eov 
HiaaOai vpa c, 1 that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your conversion to no pur¬ 
pose.’ Here, again, as in v. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase 1 in vain,’ elc 
kevov, compare Gal. iv. 11 (ftVjj), 
in speaking of his converts; and 
Gal. ii 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
iii. 5 (etc kevov) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. 

ty)v \apiv tov Seuv. ‘ The favour 
of God ’ is often used as here, 
simply for the ‘goodness’ of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith. Compare Acts 
xiii. 43, ‘ they persuaded them 
to abide in the grace of God; ’ 
Acts xx. 24, ‘ the Gospel of 
the grace of God.’ 

2. The quotation is from 
Isaiah xlix. 8 (LXX.). In the 
original context God is speaking 
to the Messiah, the servant of 
His people; and it is possible 
that the Apostle preserves that 
sense, and intends to express by 
the citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 
reconciliation. But the words 
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SECOXD EPISTLE : CHAP. VI. 3—5. 


crop, Kal £v rjfjLtpa crwr^ptag i/3oy]0y)(rd crot. ISov vvv 
Kcupos eu7rpocrS€KT09, iSou vvv rjpepa crcoTrjpias), 3 pyjSepiav 
ev p,T)&evl SiSopres npoaKOTnjv, iva prj pojp7]0fj r) Sta/cowa, 

of salvation I r succoured thee. Behold now is the r well- 
accepted time, behold now is the day of salvation ’), 
3 giving no offence in anything, r lest the ministry be 


e7ri'jkoutrn, tfloYidYjaa, ‘listened’ 
and 4 helped,’ describe so much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
tli an the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden¬ 
tification of the Messiah and the 
people, which runs through the 
latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug¬ 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word Seicroc, as connected 
with li^nrrQat : 4 Let not your 

receiving of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [o £eoc is the nominative 
case to Xeyti] in the Prophet 
is true: 4 In a time which I 
receive I heard thee,” ’ which 
is confirmed by the stress that 
he lays on the word, carrying 
it out and amplifying it in his 
own comment which follows 
4 God has so spoken, and look I 
the present is the time which 
He so receives.’ 4 You ought 
to receive Him, for He has re¬ 
ceived you.’ evnpoaSeKroQ is a 
favourite word of the Apostle; 
and as such, and also as being 
more emphatic, is substituted for 
the less familiar and less expres¬ 
sive term of the LXX. (Com¬ 
pare vii. 12; Rom. xv. 16, 31.) 

vvv, 4 now,’ may be either 
generally 4 now, in the Gospel 
dispensation ’ (which is con¬ 
firmed by 4 the acceptable year,’ 


heardc ivtavroc, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts, 4 Now, at 
this present moment, is the time 
for you to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.’ 

3. The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle's comment, had 
been parenthetical; and he now 
enlarges on his efforts to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta¬ 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
conduct as a model to his con¬ 
verts. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18—27. 

The participles SiSorr er, &c., 
join on directly to o-vvepyovrrec- 
The use of priBefitay and prjbeyty 
instead of ovhefiiav and ov£eW, 
indicates the connexion. 4 I ex¬ 
hort you, inasmuch as I give 
the best proof of my earnestness, 
by anxiety not through my means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes¬ 
sage.’ 

7rpo<TK07r)f , 4 stumbling - block,’ 

used only in this place for what 
is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
viii. 9 ; Rom. xiv. 13) by npoo- 
Kopifia.. 

pu)pn /0rj, 4 have reproach cast 
upon it.’ Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it oc¬ 
curs in the New Testament) in 
viii. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

»/ £ia»coW«, 4 the task or per- 
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4 dXX* iv ttolvtI a crwidravre^ eavrovs <Ls Oeov SiaKovoi, hv 
vTroixovrj 7 ToWrj, iv OXtyecriv, iv avayKaus, iv crre^o^a)- 
pious, b iv TrXrjyais, iv <j)v\aKais, iv d/caracrracrtat?, iv 

* <ruwoT«yTey. 

4 blamed, but in all things approving ourselves as 0 ministers 
of God, in much r endurance, in troubles, in necessities, in 

5 distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, 


vice of reconciliation ’ (v. 19), 

1 of righteousness ’ (iil. 8, 9). 

4. avpiffravreg eavrovc , 1 com¬ 
mending myself, not by com¬ 
mendatory letters (see on iii. 1), 
but as true servants and instru¬ 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them¬ 
selves.’ This is the sense of the 
nominative haKovoi: had it been 
the accusative (hnairovc, then the 
sense would be 1 commending 1 
or ‘ proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.’ For the ex¬ 
pression Sia/covot, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Observe that here (rwiaravreg 
precedes eavrovc , whereas in iii. 

1, v. 12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on 1 them¬ 
selves,’ eavrovg precedes <rim- 
tTravopev. 

4—10. The following enume¬ 
ration of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di¬ 
vided into four clauses, all am¬ 
plifying iv 7ra vril (1) iv vnofjovrj 
. . . . rrjffTeiatg. (2) tv ayvorrjrt 
. . . . <Wa/jei §eov. (3) £ia rwv 
ott\(i)v .... evtyrjfiiag. (4) a tg 
ttXc u'ot .... Travra Kari^ovrec. 

(1) The first section is an ex¬ 
pansion of iv virofiovfi 7toXAt/, ‘ in ’ 
or ‘ by much endurance ,’ in 
three triplets of evils, each grow¬ 
ing out of the last word of the 
other, (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, ‘ In 
crushing afflictions (^Xu/zco-tv), 
in pressure of difficulties («my- 

F F 


Kaig), in narrow straits (orero^w- 
piaig ).’ The prevailing idea is of 
pressure and confinement: each 
stage narrower than the one be¬ 
fore, so that no room is left for 
movement or escape. ($\7\pig 
and (TTEvoxtopta are often joined, 
iv. 8 ; Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35 ; 

\J/ig and avdykt /, 1 Thess. iii. 7.) 

(b) The idea of ‘ narrow 
straits ’ (< rrevox^plaig ) suggests 

the thought of actual persecu¬ 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the * scourgings ’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 

xi. 23—25) ; the * imprison¬ 
ments 1 (for which see xi. 23), 
which followed upon the scourg¬ 
ings, as in Acts xvi. 22, 23 ; the 
1 tumults and disorders ’ to which 
he was exposed, as in Asia Minor 
(Acts xiii. 50, xiv. 19), Greece 
(xvi. 19, xviii. 12), Jerusalem 
(xxi. 30). So the word is used in 

xii. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 33 ; Luke xxi. 
9 ; James iii. 16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pas¬ 
sages relate rather to inward than 
outward disorder), that the sense 
may be 1 unsettlement of life/ 
as in dararovpt v, 1 Cor. iv. 11 ; 
and this would suit somewhat 
better with its position here, as 
it was the banishments which 
succeeded , the disorders which 
preceded the imprisonments. 

Whatever be the meaning 
of avaraoraaftncj he naturally 
passes from troubles sustained 
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kottois, iv aypv7rviat<;, iv ^crreiais, 6 iv ayvoTrjTi, iv 
yvaxreL, iv paKpodvpta, iv xpV <rT( ^ T V TL » tv pan aylw, 

iv ayairr) avvnoKpLTa >, 7 iv koyco akrjOeia*;, ev Svvapei 
0tov, Sia Twv onXov ttjs St/catocrw^s twv Sefiaw /cat 

6 in watchings, in fastings, r in pureness, r in knowledge, r in 
long-suffering, r in kindness, r in the Holy Ghost, r in love 

7 unfeigned, r in the word of truth, r in the power of God, 
by the r weapons of righteousness on the right hand and on 


at the hands of others to volun¬ 
tary or internal troubles. 

‘The labour’ (kottoic, as in 
xi. 23, 27, x. 15) refers both 
to his manual labour (1 Cor. 
iv. 12), and also to the general 
toils and anxieties ( molestiat ) of 
his life ; the ‘ sleepless nights ’ 
(«ypv7ri'tnic) and ‘ hungerings ’ 
(i'7/oTfirnc:), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re¬ 
fusal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27 ; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu¬ 
merates the virtues which ac¬ 
companied these outward hard¬ 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi¬ 
sions, not so much by the mean¬ 
ing as by the form of the words; 
the first consisting of one, the 
latter of two words: as, for ex¬ 
ample, ‘love 1 would naturally 
have followed on ‘ kindness; 1 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with the epithet ‘ unfeigned,’ 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division ; and ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
For a similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words he was bringing together, 
compare Kom. i. 30, 31. Each 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


(a) ayi’OTric 1 purity from sin 1 
generally, as in vii. 11. 

yvio(Tic, ‘ knowledge ’ or ‘ in¬ 
tuition of Divine truth,’ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 8. 

f-HXKpodvfita, ‘patience,’ is joined 
with yfHjOTorriQy ‘ kindness,’ as 
in Gal. v. 22 ; so in Eph. iv. 

2, ft era fiuKpoOvfitac, dve\()fj.evot 
a\\ i/Xoji', and in Col. iii. 12, 
Trpavrrjra , piaKpoOvfdtiv. 

(5) tv Trvtvfiari dy/o>, ‘ by the 
Spirit of God shown in various 
manifestations.’ See 1 Cor. xii. 

3. 

tv dyaTrrj avviroKpirtp. The epi¬ 
thet (compare Kom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of ayenrr} 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the 1 Holy Spirit,’ as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 

The ‘ word of truth ’ (\oyw 
dXrjdtiag) is the ‘ word of simple 
unadulterated truth,’ as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The * power of God ’ 
(£yi\ £eou) is the power visible in 
miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4). 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely by 
the word Sid, and by their anti¬ 
thetical form ; £td in the case of £id 
rutv 6 tt\wv expressing the means 
by which he made his way, 5td 
without the article, in 2ta £o£i 7 c, 
&c. expressing the state through 
which he had to make his way. It 
is the same confusion of the two 
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apurrepoiv, 8 Sta 8o£r}<; /cal an/uas, Sta S v<r<j>r)pCas /cal 
evcjyrjpLas, ojs ir\dvoi /cal akrjOeis, 9 a>? ayvoovpLtvoi /cal 
hriywoicrKopevoi, a >9 a7 Toffvijo’Koi'Tes /cal iSov ^copev, oj<; 
TrauSevofLevoL /cal prj Qavouovpevoi, 10 a>$ \vTrovp,evoi del Se 


8 the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 

9 report, as deceivers and true, as unknown and well 
known, as dying and behold we live, as chastened and 

10 not killed, as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, as poor yet 


senses of t)m, as in 1 Pet. iii. 20: 
zau)(h)<Tixv h' iJ^aroe. 

2tci tu , w 07r\u>v . . rujy apumpGiV^ 

‘ by the arms of the Christian’s 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen¬ 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the left.’ This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men¬ 
tion of ‘the power of God’ just 
before. The idea had been al¬ 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
XoiSopouperot — fiXct<T<ptipovpzi'oi) } 
that these false imputations con¬ 
stituted one of his severest trials. 

(4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘ through 
evil report’ into a long list of, 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
showing his difficulties and bis 
triumph. 

irXavot, ‘ deceivers.’ That such 
was alleged to be the Apostle’s 
character is clear from ii. 17. iv, 
2, and also from the expressions in 
the Clementines, Horn. ii. 17, 18, 
xi. 35, where St. Paul is expressly 
described as a deceiver (7rAct»/og), 
and sowing error (TrXartj*') : see 
p. 352. 


Kat in classical Greek would 
have been nairm or aXX* oputg. 

9. ayi'ooufizi'oty ‘ unknown,’ i.e. 
‘obscure,’ his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog¬ 
nised fully (as in iii. 2). 

‘ Dying,’ i. e. his enemies re¬ 
presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare 
iv. 10. 

TraiSevupevot, ‘ chastised,’ per¬ 
haps in allusion to the insinuation 
that he was under God’s wrath; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus training him for his 
work : we losing the sense of 
‘ quad' and acquiring that of 
‘ quippe .’ The words seem to 
refer to Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 18 : 
irattieviov eirailtvai pe 6 Kupioc, 
kat rw Savaru) ov irapefiwKi pt. 
Compare xii. 7—9 (the ‘ thorn 
in the flesh ’). 

10. For the ‘ perpetual cheer¬ 
fulness ’ (act Sc \aipovTzc) see 
Rom. v. 3, ‘ we boast in our 
afflictions; ’ and Philipp, iv. 4, 
12 . 

The 1 poverty ’ alludes to the 
taunts against him for not re¬ 
ceiving a maintenance; see note 
on xi. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 1. The 
‘ riches ’ may refer to the con- 
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Xa-tpowes, o>9 7rroj^oi ttoWovs 8e 7r\ovrl^opres, o>9 prjSev 
€xopt €9 teal iravra. kolt^ovt* 1 *' 

making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 
things. 

tributions in viii. 9, but more i^orT-ee, simply 1 having;’ va- 

gcnerally to spiritual things, as rt'xorrec, 1 having to the full: ’ 
in 1 Cor. iii. 22. see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 


Paraphrase of Chap. V. 11 — VI. 10. 

I have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
which the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge is a faint 
figure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men ; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God note, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. So I speak ; 
for even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not a self-commen¬ 
dation. This complete disclositre of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testi¬ 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if I am carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
it is in my zeal for Him ; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if I restrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
icisdom, it is in my regard for you . And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you ivill find that I am pressed 
forward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life, have 
forfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay¬ 
ing down His life in their behalf was, that all who live through 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was raised, 
did all in their behalf 

A complete separation is thus made by the Christian faith 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
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outward or local association ; even with Christ Himself my 
union now can never he, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion, hut only moral and spiritual. And this is 
true, not only of myself\ hut of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him ; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
in the first heginning of creation, as in the days after theflood, 
as in the final dissolution oj all things, on a new creation ; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christy hut from 
God Himself to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
I am at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that single life and death of Christy teas contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore to them He forbears 
to impute their offences ; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of re conciliation, and in the fulfilment of this trust 
I address this message to you. I come as an ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are, 6 Be reconciled to God.’ The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
I, and you xvith me, mighty through and with that Sinless One, 
he drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the effoi'ts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shoivn to you to 
pass away without effect. Receive Him ; for He, as we read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation is this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must he 
above all reproach : it must rest, not on commendations from 
others, hut on the commendations of my own deeds. It must he 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me 
closer and closer in on every side, by flagellations, imprison¬ 
ments, wild uproars ; by toils and sleepless nights and hunger: 
by the moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the 
winning effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the 
Spirit, and the reality of the Spirit's greatest gift. Love : by 
the preternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance 
of truth ; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis - 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity 1 am famous, in spite of 
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my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in spite of 
sorrow I am cheerful, in spite of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful . 


The Reconciliation of the World by Christ’s Death. 

As the previous Section of the Epistle has in all ages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is here de¬ 
scribed to be The Reconciliation of Man to God . In later times 
this has been expressed in various modes, some of which have 
fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. The 
best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so pro¬ 
found is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and to 
observe the precise force and intention of the words as origin¬ 
ally written. Their sense may be thus summed up: — The 
world had been in a long estrangement from God; His dealings 
had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hostility and 
offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine love was 
announced, which wherever the tidings were brought awakened 
feelings never known before. These feelings resolved themselves 
into two kinds : —The present was felt to be parted from the 
past, by a separation so complete as to be compared by the 
Apostle to a new creation. 1 The whole world, not Jewish only 
but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to return to God. 2 

The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from the 
yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great human 
sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life is dis¬ 
solved by a stronger and more universal sense of brotherhood : 

( If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why .... are ye subject to ordinances—“ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not?”’ (Col. ii. 20, 21.) The Jewish and 
Gentile classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of 
His common love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘ He hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition , having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace, and that he might reconcile both unto God in 

1 v. 17. 8 v. 18, 19. 
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one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby 5 
(Eph. ii. 14—16). 

And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were de¬ 
livered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the sins 
of their age, and country, and long contaminations of false 
morals and worship : f You that were sometimes alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works , yet now hath He recon¬ 
ciled in the body of His flesh through death’ (Col. i. 21); 

‘ You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins ’ 
(Eph. ii. 1). 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconciliation 
was not complete; so far as the reconciliation was completed, 
the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in nations 
and in individuals, ‘ old things passed away, all things became 
new.’ In Christ’s death Christians die; in Christ’s life, Chris¬ 
tians live. 

This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state¬ 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

I. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the 
idea of the e atonement ’ or ( reconciliation ’ of man to admission 
God, and the idea of the admission of the Gentiles, 
have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. 

Paul, the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine 
the death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than 
the reconciliation of the whole world. A well-known Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption with 
regard to the previous generations of mankind— 

Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 

Rising in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past. 

The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the existing, 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of the 
world. 

II. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death—as throughout 
the New Testament—represents it as the effect and Effectof 
manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, the Love 
but of His love; of the love not only of Christ, but, ofGod - 
in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
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but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
‘ God was in Christ/ Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: f “ Be ye reconciled to 
God.” He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
“ reconcile God to yourself,” for it is not God who is an enemy 
to you, but you who are enemies with God/ 

There -was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that‘ Christ and the Father are One/ In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses is equally ascribed to God and to Christ— 
‘ God .... imputing not their trespasses to them’ (2 Cor. v. 
19); 6 Christ . . . having forgiven you all trespasses’ (Col. 
ii. 13 ; c God in Christ (ev rro3) forgave you’ (Eph. iv. 32). 
In many passages of Scripture we hear of f the wrath ’ and 
‘ the indignation ’ of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex¬ 
pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ/ ‘God,’ 6 the love of God,’‘ the righteous¬ 
ness of God,’ is always the source to which this event is as¬ 
cribed : Rom. v. 8, ‘ God commendeth His own love towards 
us; ’ Rom. viii. 31, 32, ‘ God .... spared not His own Son ; ’ 
John iii. 16, ‘ God .... [not ‘so hated,’ but] so loved the 
world ; ’ Rom. iii. 24, ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, in His blood, to declare [not ‘ His 
wrath,’ but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not ‘ the vengeance,’ but] the forbearance of 
God.' ‘ Love ’ and * righteousness ’ are joined, not as in 
opposition, but as in harmony with each other: ‘ that He 
might be just and the juStifier/ The ‘Reconciliation’ and 
* Propitiation ’ are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 


1 In the one Apparent exception 
"Rom. v. 9), ‘We shall be saved 
from wrath through Him/ the con¬ 


text immediately corrects any such 
erroneous impression : ‘We shall be 
saved by his life ,/ 
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III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the solitary and unique nature of Christ’s Newepocll 
death,— c One for 1 2 all.’ Partly, no doubt, this arises in human 
from the desire to exhibit the unity of mankind in hlst0I 7* 
the redemption—‘ Not two Christs, but one alike for Jew and 
2 Gentile.’ But partly also it arises from the consciousness of 
the preeminent greatness of that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out strongly the fact that this one 
single event was to extend its influence to the whole range of 
humanity: 6 If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me,’ 
John xii. 32. There is no misgiving as to the vastness of the 
effects. 

This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that the 
death of Christ was the turning point in the history of the 
human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, moral code, would grow up from it over continents of 
which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of c old things passing aAvay, and all things 
becoming 3 new.’ We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions ; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We here see clearly the cause to which the Apostle 
ascribes his great exertions:— c The love of Christ Motive 
constrained him.’ Of the reality of that Love his of the 
own life was and is the best proof and explanation. A P ostles 
There had appeared on the earth (so we must en¬ 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
to requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 

1 v. 15. Compare Rom. v. 15, r ransom for all ; 9 Eph. ii. 14, 10, 

( The free gift of One man ; 9 Rom. * Who hath made both one ... of 
vi. 10, ‘Ilo died unto sin once. 7 twain one new man . .. that lie might 

2 Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5, ‘ One God reconcile both to God in one body on 

who will have all to be saved . . . the Cross.’ 

one Mediator . . . who gave Himself 3 * v. 16, 17. 
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Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We knoAV that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a far higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the pow r er of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sisters of Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can be 
traced up to nothing low r er than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out more 
Christ.’s clearly than any other passage in Scripture the re- 
relation to lation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption : 
Sln - ( Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that 

we might become the righteousness of God in 1 Him.’ To a 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in w r hich the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, ‘ For your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
2 rich.’ But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became sin for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, * He underwent the punishment due to sin,’ 
in the parallel passage would be no less inadequate than it 
would be to say that it only meant, f He underwent the suf¬ 
ferings incident to poverty.’ The punishment and the suf¬ 
fering of sin is doubtless included ; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet—‘ Himself took our in¬ 
firmities and bare our sicknesses ’ (Matth. viii. 17). As by 
His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 
He also suffered—so by His contact w r ith human sin in His 


1 v. 21. 


3 viii. 9. 
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mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinlessness 
allowed, became conscious of sin. The sin of man, in its literal 
sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the right¬ 
eousness of God, in its literal sense, is above the unrighteous¬ 
ness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence as near 
an approximation is implied as the nature of the case per¬ 
mits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, to be 
perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet still 
compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that we 
are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to descend 
into the abyss of sin,’ enduring its evil, assailed by its tempta¬ 
tions, suffering from its consequences, but without partaking 
of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact of His 
entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek illustra¬ 
tions from any other source than the express facts of the Gospel 
history. Two striking illustrations of this kind may be given 
in the words of two modern writers ; which, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan¬ 
guage :— 

‘ There was a time in our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, “ coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, whom no 
man could bind ; no, not with chains.” That man was “ possessed by 
an unclean spirit.” Of all men upon earth you would say that he was 
the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there must have 
existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, who shrank 
from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, could have ex¬ 
perienced one thousandth part of the inward and intense loathing 
which Christ must have experienced for ilie mind that those words 
expressed ? For it was into that He looked —that which He under¬ 
stood ; that which in His inmost being He must have felt, which 
must have given Him a shock such as it could have given to no 

other.He must have felt the wickedness of that man in His 

inmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no one else 
was or could be. Now, if we have ever had the consciousness, in 
a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not been, up 
to that degree , as if the evil was in ourselves ? Suppose the of¬ 
fender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense of 
personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably stronger 
and more acute ? However much we might feel ourselves called 
upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of an 
injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and corrupted 
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the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with humili¬ 
ation how little wc have had of this living consciousness of other 
men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But ... we 
know that we should he better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy—those in whom we can trace most of it. And 
we have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the 
truest and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient 
impulses. Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot 
you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered 
into that poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward reali¬ 
sation of it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because 
it was utterly and entirely unlike ? And yet- this could not have 
been, unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
the man whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexist¬ 
ence of His sympathy and of His antipathj^ perplex you ? Oh ! Ask 
yourselves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear 
to be weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must 
not dwell together in their highest degree, in their fullest power, in 
any one of whom you could say, 14 He is perfect; he is the standard 
of excellence ; in him there is the full image of God.” Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, 
that you have made it less like the Being who would raise you to¬ 
wards Himself. .... No other words but the Apostle’s words, 44 He 
was made sin,” could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, 
the anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be impos¬ 
sible in any one who did know it. The awful isolation of the 
words 44 Ye shall leave me alone,” united with the craving for human 
affection, 44 With desire I have desired to eat the passover with you ”— 
the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, 14 If it be pos¬ 
sible, let this cup pass from me,” with the submission of the words, 
44 Not as I will, but as Thou wilt;” above all, the existing for a 
moment even of that one infinite comfort— 44 Yet I am not alone, 
because the Father i3 with me,” when the cry was heard, “My God ! 
My God I why hast thou forsaken me ? ”—these revelations tell us a 
little of what it was to be made Sin : if we get the least glimpse into 
them, we shall not desire that the Apostle could have spoken less 
boldly if he was to speak the truth.’ 

In language less philosophical, and hardly warranted by the 
recorded facts of Scripture, but so powerfully expressed as to 
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give a more distinct and lively impression of the idea intended 
to be conveyed, the same truth is given by another very different 
theologian, in a description of the Agony of Gethsemane: — 

1 There, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 

.opening Ilis arms, baring Ilis breast, sinless as He was, to the 

assault of His foe,—of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and whose 
embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and still, while the 
vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe steeped in all that is 
heinous and loathful in human crime, which clung close round His 
heart, and filled His conscience, and forced its way into every sense and 
pore of PI is mind, and spread over Him like a moral leprosy, till He 
almost felt Himself that which He never could be, and which His foe 

would fain have made Him be.Plis ears they ring with sounds 

of revelry and of strife; and His breast is frozen with avarice, and 
cruelty, and unbelief; and His very memory is laden with every sin 
which has been committed since the Fall, in all regions of the earth— 
with the pride of the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and the 
obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the unthankfulness 
and scorn of Israel. O who does not know the misery of a haunting 
thought, which comes again and again, in spite of rejection, to annoy if 
it cannot seduce? or of some odious and sickening imagination, in no 
sense one’s own, but forced upon the mind from without? or of evil 
knowledge, gained with or without a man’s fault, but which he would 
give a great price to be rid of for ever ? And these gather round Thee, 
Blessed Lord, in millions now: they come in troops, more numerous 
than the locust or the palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, 
and frogs that were sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the 
dead, and of the unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own 

people and of strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there. 

It is the long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it: 
—hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, op¬ 
portunities lost; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the pe¬ 
nitent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing; the sophistry of 
misbelief, the wilfulness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the canker of 
remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the pining of dis¬ 
appointment, the sickness of despair;—such cruel, such pitiable spec¬ 
tacles, such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, maddening scenes; nay, 
the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheeks, the dark brow 
of the willing victim of rebellion, they are all before Him now—they 
are upon Him, and in Him. They are with Him instead of that in¬ 
effable peace which has inhabited His soul since the moment of His 
conception. They are upon Him, they are all but His own.’ 
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The Arrival of Titus, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
Intercourse with Heathen, Chap. VI. 14—VII. 1. 

11 To (TTOfxa rjfiwv avtcoyev npos vpas, KopivOioi, rj Kaphia 

ii ‘Our mouth is open unto you, Corinthians', our heart is 


11. In the previous verses, the 
long train of digressions which 
had broken in upon the Apostle’s 
argument in ii. 16, had been 
gradually drawing to a conclu¬ 
sion. The reconciliation with 
God (v. 19—21) awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him ; and the description of 
his own sufferings (vi. 4—10) pre¬ 
pares the way for throwing him¬ 
self upon their sympathy. Here, 
accordingly, the under-current of 
deep affection which had been 
from time to time appearing above 
the surface in iii. 2, 3, iv. 12— 
15, v. 13, now bursts into sight, 
following almost in the same 
words as the similar passage in 
1 Cor. iv. 14—16, on the account 
of his victory through sufferings. 
(Compare especially, 4 I speak to 
you as to children,’ in verse 13, 
with 1 Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, 
which had hitherto hung between 
the Apostle and his readers, is 
suddenly rolled away ; we see 
them standing face to face; his 
utterance, so long choked by the 
counter-currents of contending 
emotions, is now, for the first 
time, clear and distinct (‘our 
mouth is opened *), and for the 
only time in the two Epistles he 
calls them by their name (‘ Corin¬ 
thians’). With the loosing of his 
tongue his heart opens also, that 
heart, which was ‘the heart of 
the world,’ opens to receive in 
its large capacities his thousand 


friends ( £ our heart is enlarged ’) : 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearnings 
of soul between them might exist, 
was not on his part, but on theirs 
(‘ye are not straitened in us ’); 
the only reward which he claimed 
for his paternal tenderness was a 
greater openness from them, his 
spiritual children (‘for a recom¬ 
pense, I speak as unto children, 
be ye also enlarged ’). 

di'twye expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and is 
thus distinct from to 

aTOfia i}fiuty , ‘ we spoke to you ; ’ 
whereas 7p£7rXarurrai expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, ‘ Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.’ 
(Comp. Matt. xii. 34 : 

‘out of the abundance 

of the heart the mouth mout h.’ 

speaketh; ’ and liomans 

x. 10, ‘with the heart man be- 

lieveth, with the mouth confession 

is made.’) 

The phrase ‘ to open the 
mouth ’ is in itself an ordinary 
expression for 4 to speak ’ (ns in 
Matt. v. 2; Acts viii. 32, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
it is used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which v'ould 
not otherwise belong to it. Com¬ 
pare Eph. vi. 19 : tr« pot body 
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t rjfiSiv neuXaTwrar 12 ov o’T€iso')(Q)p£o’0e & rjfjuv, crrevo- 
X<opeicr0€ 8e iv rots <rrr\dyyyoi% vpcov 13 ttjv Se avTrjv 
avTipucrOiav (cL* T€kvol<; Xeyco) TrXaTvvOrjTt Kal cet?. 
li prj yivecrOe erepo^vyovvres glitCo'tols * rts yap fiero^r) 

12 enlarged: ye are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 

13 ened in your own r inward affections': now for a recom- 
pence in the same, (I r say it' as to children,) be ye also 
enlarged. 

14 Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 


Xoyoc, Iv dvoi^Ei tou otopcitoq fiov , 
£v 7T apprjaiy. yrwpiaat ro pvan'ipiov 
mi) EvayyeXiov. 

In like manner the use of the 
expression >/ Kctpdtct tte- 

4 En l ar f; nXciTvyrai was probably 
ment of the , , . 1 . * J 

heart,’ suggested by its fre¬ 

quent occurrence in the 
O. T. (LXX.) for ‘joy,’—as in 
Ps. cxix. 32 ; joy being in this 
case the occasion out of which 
the enlargement of heart pro¬ 
ceeded. So in the Arabian 

Nights, 1 my heart is dilated,’ is 
the constant expression for sensa¬ 
tions of joy. But its actual mean¬ 
ing here is shown by the succeed¬ 
ing expressions (artvoxupcioQe in 
12, and ^wpiiaure in vii. 2) to be 
not simply joy, but wideness oi 
sympathy and intelligence, as op¬ 
posed to narrowmindedness both 
moral and intellectual: in which 
sense the corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is used of Solomon, 1 
Kings, iv. 29, who had ‘large¬ 
ness (3CH) of heart like the sand 
that is on the sea-shore.’ 

K apivQtoi, This address by 
name is used besides only in Gal. 
iii. 1, w avorfrot TaXdra i, and in 
Phil. iv. 15, $(\i7r7n}o , (oi. 

12. arrXdy^va, This passage 
is remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta¬ 
phor of ‘ the ‘ heart ’ and * the 
bow'els,’ of which the latter has, in 
modern languages, been entirely 


superseded by the former. Comp, 
a like use of <r7r \dy-%va and Ktap in 
JEsch. Agam. 996, 999. mr\dy\va 
expresses physically the whole 
interior structure of man, includ¬ 
ing specially the heart and liver 
as opposed to what are now tech¬ 
nically called the bowels (errepa). 
See ./Esch. Agam. 1221, where 
the two are distinguished. In 
classical Greek the word is used 
for the feelings generally ; and in 
Hebrew, from the root ‘ vacham ,’ 
‘ to foster tenderly,’ is used for 
1 tender pity.’ Hence its use in 
St. Paul: compare vii. 15; Phil, 
i. 8; Philem. 7, 12, 20. 

rrjv ctVTrfV avripurdtav^rd avro, 
o iortv dvTtfiioOia , 7 r\aTvvdr}TE, 

‘ open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which 
love is my reward.’ 

14. We now arrive at a re¬ 


markable dislocation 
of the argument. On ^j s )? cat * on 
the one hand, the pas- ^ ent e argu " 
sionate appeal, begun 
in vi. 11, 12, 13, is continued, 
without even the appearance of 
an interruption, in vii. 2, where 
the words ^wprjaarE r/juac (* make 
room for us’) are evidently the 
prolongation of the metaphor ex¬ 


pressed in vi. 12, 13, by cttevo- 
yu)pE~ioQE and TrXaTvvdryrE. On 
the other hand, the intervening 


passage vi. 14—vii. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself y has 


G G 
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diKaiocrvirQ /ecu avopla, rts kolvcov ia (f)0)Ti npos <tko~ 

Tog; l0 rts Se crv/x^al^crig b ^/oto-rou 7rpo9 )8eXtaX, ^ rts 

■ ?fy W. b XpifTTy. 

for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
15 ness? A or what communion hath light with darkness? and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath 


no connexion with the immediate 
context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle’s deal¬ 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—vii. 1, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the con¬ 
text is the more remarkable, even 
in so abrupt an Epistle as this, 
because the subject, here treated 
is altogether out of harmony with 
the Apostle’s present line of argu¬ 
ment. It is a severe warning sud¬ 
denly introduced into a strain of 
affectionate entreaty, a strong in¬ 
junction to separation in the midst 
of exhortation to union, even with 
the offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 
denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpolation, 
three possible hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 

sensuality is the sin alluded to in 
vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed 
by the use of the word BiKaioavyq 
both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, /jj) Etc kzvov Trjv \apiv Se- 
Earrdai. If this be so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi¬ 
tion of a resumption of an inter¬ 
rupted argument (as, in a less 


striking manner, in the digression 

iv. 2—6), or by the conjecture of 
an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14—vii. 1, intervening 
between vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 3—10, SiSoyree, 
ffi/j'i<rrd*T£G> &c., being continua¬ 
tions of cTrirEAovi'rcc in vii. 1. 

(2) That the passage really 
belongs to the First Epistle, with 
which its whole tone is in far 
closer accordance than with this. 
In that case, there would be a na¬ 
tural opening for it before 1 Cor. 

v. 9, where the allusion eypa\pa 
v/ulv ev rjj kirirTToXT) would become 
more intelligible, if it could be 
supposed to refer to some such 
direct warning as is contained in 
this passage, rather than to the 
very general address in 1 Cor. 
v. 7, 8. 

(3) That the continuous flow of 

the first part of the Epistle comes 
to an end at vi. 13, the impassioned 
appeal to the Corinthians imme¬ 
diately following on the account 
of his own sufferings; that then 
(for some reason unknown to us) 
he was interrupted in the course 
of his history, and resumed it in 
vii. 2 with ywpi]craTt (‘re¬ 

ceive us ’), bo as to carry on both 
the thought with which he had 
last been occupied, and also the 
general subject left in ii. 16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vii. 2—16 and the pre¬ 
vious chapters are : (a) The repe¬ 
titions, in some cases almost ver¬ 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 
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fiepls 0 7710 * 70 ! / x€T a clttlcttov ; 16 rts Se crvyKaT<x0eo-i$ vaS 


a Ltiehm. Ed. 1 . ttkttov . 

16 he that helieveth with an r unbeliever? and what agreement 


in the earlier part, which would 
be more natural if an interval or 
interruption of some kind had in¬ 
tervened, e. g. XWpi'lOUTE TjjLtdc, vii. 
2, compared with 7r\a rvvOrjTt, vi. 
13; ovStpiav ttryrjKEv AvEtriv in 
vii. 5, with ovk itveatv in 

ii. 13. (b) The change from the 

plural to the singular first person, 
which begins in vii. 3, and con¬ 
tinues (intermixed with the other) 
through the remainder of the Epis¬ 
tle. (c) The expression 7rpottpr}k'a 
in vii. 3, which is more natural 
if referring to what might be 
viewed as a distinct portion of the 
Epistle. In that case, the inser¬ 
tion of the paragraph vi. 14—vii. 
1, might be caused by a reflection 
in the interval between the two 
parts of the Epistle, venting it¬ 
self on the moment in this short 
warning. 

14—1G. ETEpo^vyeh' is formed 

apparently from hepo- 
‘ UiKWiull, iuyol . in Lev- xis 10i 

)° -ci. (LXX.) = ‘ an animal 
of different breed.* 

Hence the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
* to be unevenly yoked, one bear¬ 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,* but) ‘ to be joined with 
a wrong yokefellow,* as bpo£vyE~tv 
is ‘to be joined with a right yoke¬ 
fellow.’ 

In the five contrasts which 

follow, there is a con- 
‘Righteous- tinual 

transition from 

lawlessness.' the abstract . t0 the 
concrete. ‘ Righteous¬ 
ness* and ‘lawlessness” (dcicaio- 
ffvvi) and avofiia) are opposed, as 
the two moral aspects of Chris¬ 
tianity and heathenism generally. 


Comp. Rom. vi. 19 (with a special 
reference, as in this place, to sins 
of sensuality). ‘Light’ 

and ‘darkness’ (ffic darkne“.’ 
and (tkoto e) point still 
more directly to the deeds of 
shame which shun the light, as 
in Rom; xiii. 12, 13, and more 
especially in Eph. v. 7—13. In 
the antitheses between ‘ Christ 
and Belial,’ he passes from ab¬ 
stractions to persons. The word 
is variously written ‘ Be¬ 
lial ’ (^*r9 = worthless), * Belial.’ 
which is in no uncial MS., 
or ‘ Beliar * (which is in B. C. J., 
according to the Syriac corrup¬ 
tion, as ‘ Sychar ’ for ‘ Sychem,* 
in John iv. 5b or Beliam and Be- 
lian (D. E. K.), or Beliab (F. G.). 
It is here employed (like Beel¬ 
zebub in Matt. xii. 24), merely as 
a synonyme for Satan. It cor¬ 
responds in Hebrew to the same 
notion of wickedness as is ex¬ 
pressed in Greek by Trovr]p6c } in 
Latin by nequam , in old English 
by naughty , and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
‘ evil,’ or the ‘ evil spirit,’ the 
‘ Little Master ’ in Sin tram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con¬ 
trasted with Satan in the Para¬ 
dise Lost. Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at¬ 
tributes ascribed to ‘ Belial ’ by 
Milton (‘Par. Lost,’ Bk. ii.), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 13 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 
Belial in the O. Test, is in Pro¬ 
verbs vi. 12—15: ‘A naughty 
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Oeov pera el8<o\(ov ; *7)net's yap vao$ 6eov b icrpeu £o>vto s, 
Kadais ebrev 6 0eos ort eVoi/tijcrtu eV avrols Kal ipnept,- 

B vpels. ’’ 

hath the temple of God with idols ? for x we are the temple 
of the living God, as God r said that ( I will dwell in 


person (“Adam-Belial ”), a wicked 
man, walketh with a froward 
mouth/ &c. It never occurs as 
a proper name in the LXX., but 
is found once in Theodotion’s 
Version (Jud. xix. 22), and fre¬ 
quently in the Apocryphal Tes¬ 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
(See Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. 
N. T. i. 587, 619.) 

The contrast of ‘heathen’ and 


‘ Christian,’ in the words 
Believer and aTrurrug (com- 

and unbe- ~ ~ • nn\ 

lieTcr.’ P 3 ™ 1 Cor ‘ Xlv ' 22 )> 

brings the opposition 
more closely home; and in the 
antithesis of ‘ God’s temple ’ and 
1 an idol/ he gives the ground 
for this contrast, the society of 
believers being regarded as 1 the 
temple ’ (according to 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19), and the ‘idol’ being 
suggested by the natural associa¬ 
tion of the sins of sensuality with 
the idolatrous rites. 


Of the five words used to ex¬ 


press the idea of union, fierox^y 
Kotvwvia, (Tvfi<f><l)VT]fTigy pepl c, avy- 
KaTadeatc, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo¬ 
logy; <Tup<pu)VT)(TiG, ‘harmony of 
voice/ is appropriate to persons, 
ovyKarade oac, ‘ unity of composi¬ 
tion/ to buildings. The multi¬ 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek than 
we should expect from the Apo¬ 
stle’s usual language. The use of 
£e after the first question is also 
thoroughly classical. 

16. vaog Beov. He insists on 
this the more, because the thought 


of the Christian community as 
God’s temple is especially op¬ 
posed to its desecration by im¬ 
purity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 19. The 
epithet ‘ living 1 (£u>vtoq) is added, 
to express the living reality of 
God as opposed to the dead images 
(comp. 2 Thess. i. 9), and the 
living, as opposed to the dead 
stones of the temple (comp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 15). For the 
transposition of £wvrog f see note 
on 1 Cor. viii. 11 . 

16. u/i£t£ tarrjf, Rec., Text with 
C. D 3 . E. F. G. It. rjpe 7 g etrpiv, 
Lachmann, with B. D 1 . J. The 
confusion is occasioned by the 
likeness of pronunciation. 

The first quotation which fol¬ 
lows is from Lev. xxvi. 

11, 12 : Kal $r}<Tu) rrjv Threefold 
t tkijvtjv fiov ev vfuv kcu quotation. 
ov fiZt\vl,ETai 77 / i0W 

V^ldc Kal E flTT EpL7T UT)] <T 0) EV 

v p~tv. k at e a o pat v pu> v Bed g 
Kat vpslg e <t e a 6 e fiot Xadf. 

The verbal likeness is very great, 
especially in the word Epireptira- 
Trfnii), not elsewhere occurring in 
the New Testament. Biftru) t))v 
oKr}V7)v pov is changed to EvotKi)iru>, 
probably with the view of avoid¬ 
ing the collision of metaphors, 
which would else result between 
the Tabernacle and Temple; and 
the second person is changed to 
the third, perhaps from a remi¬ 
niscence of the parallel passage 
in Ezekiel xxxvii. 26 : tarat 77 
KaratTKrjvuffrtg fjov ev avrote, jcai 
taopat avro7g OEog Kal a vrol pot 
tffovrat Xaog. 

The next quotation is from 
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naTijcro), Kal ecropat avrwv Oeos, Kal avrol eaovT ai a fxov 
\a09. 17 Sto b efe'X 0 are he pecrov avrcov /cat a<f>optcr0r)T€, 
Xeyei Kvpios, /cat aKaffaprov prj anreerde' Kayh elcr- 
Sefo/jtat vpas, 18 /cat Icro/tat vplu ets narepa, Kal vpels 
ecre<j0e poi els vlovs /cat 0vyarepas t Xeyet Kvpios iravro- 
Kparop. VII. raura? ovv expvres ras cVayyeXtas, ay airy]- 

* pol. b ^{e'A0€T€. 

them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they 
17 shall be my people. Wherefore come out from r the midst' 
of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
18 the unclean thing: and I will receive you, and mil be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 


1 saith the Lord Almighty.’ vn. 

Isa. lii. 11 , 12, referring to the 
return from Babylon : oltto errors, 

cnroarriTE , E&XOarE e’kfT 0ey Kal u- 
KaQaprov p)) eStX0Er£ eV 

petrov avri/c, a (popiadrjTE ai 0 cpor« 
re g ra <tkevt} Kvptovj on ov perci 
Tapayrjg c^eXeinreo-Ge, ouele </>u yrj 7 ro- 
pevireade * 7rpo7ropEi><r£rat yap 7rpo- 
repog vputv KvptOQ kal 6 £7ri<rvi'dyo:t/ 
vpag Sedg Terpa»/X. Tlie first part 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
a general reference to the heathen, 
the words draOdprov pt) axl/rjaOe 
being exactly the same in both. 

In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un¬ 
suitable to the present applica¬ 
tion, is exchanged for the general 
phrase fcay<i> elaSe^opat vpag, 
again from a corresponding pas¬ 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 34), Kal da- 
di£opat vpag. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vii, 14 : lyw iaopai avrd) 
tig iraripa cat avrug iaerai pot dig 
vtov. Here again there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 
The introduction of 3vyctrfp«e 

daughters,’ from Isaiah xliii. 


Having therefore these pro- 

6 ) shows how strongly present to 
the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in¬ 
dividual of the society. Compare 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (‘your sons and 
your daughters , your servants and 
hand-maidens ’). 

In each case the distinct quo¬ 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, Kadug 
E'nrer 6 refers to kyio Kvptog 

o Sedg vpiuv y in Lev. xxvi. 1 . In 
the second, \tyei Kvptog refers to 
the same words, in Isa. lii. 3, 4, 5. 
In the third, Xiyei Kvpiog iravro- 
apdrwp refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8 , which is the 
more evident, as 7 rarrokpdrwp, ex¬ 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. T. 

VII. 1. From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word 
dyaTTTjroiy ‘ beloved,’ seems to 
be introduced with this inten¬ 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this epistle, except in a some¬ 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare its like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

rctg £7rayy£Xt'ac, the promises 
contained in the foregoing quo¬ 
tations. 
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rot, Ka6apl(Twfx€v ka vrov? euro 'Trtu'ros /ioXvcr/xou crapKos 
/cal irv£vp.aro<; t iTriTeXovvre? ayioxrvv'qv ii/ <f>6/3<p deov . 

2 XaipTjcraTe 'qpas* ov&eva 7^hiKrj<rap€V, ovSeva i<j)0eL- 
pa/iG', ouSa'a i7r\eoveKTij<rap,€v. Sa Trpos KaraKpuriv ov 

• Ou irpbs Kari/cpunp Aeyw. 

mises, ° beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
° flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

2 r Make room for' us: we r wronged no r one, we r corrupted 

3 no r one, we r defrauded no r one. I r say not this to con- 


KaQaptffwfjev , as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

7rarroc poXvepov, 1 not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all ; ’ not ceremonial and out¬ 
ward only, but inward and spi¬ 
ritual pollution also. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 21, on baptism. 

tTTiTiXovvTEQ, 1 by completing.’ 
a.yiu)(jvvT)v. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of ‘ purification * and 
i pollution.’ But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, so also does 
‘ holiness.’ Although the ad¬ 
jective ayioc has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form of aytatrpOQy as in Rom. 
vi 19, 22 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7 ; 
1 Tim, ii. 15 ; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. iii. 13, or ayta yavvr\ as 
here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 

iv $€oi/. ( In the atmo¬ 

sphere of awe and fear.’ Com¬ 
pare the same connexion of ideas 
in 1 Pet. iii. 15, 1 sanctify (ayid- 
a are) the Lord God in your 
hearts . . . .with gentleness 
and fear * (<p6Gov). 

2. See note on vi. 14. The 
argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 


X^/cn/ffarf, 1 make room for us,* 
=7r\arur0/jr£ in vi. 13. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 

Xutftelv. 

ovhiva ifiiKiicrapEv .... ov- 
deva £Tr\EOveh-rr]<TapEv. These 
words relate probably to the 
charges brought against him, 
which, if true, would have de¬ 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 
some precise time in the past. 
The first is general; the two 
next, particular. irrXEovEKTi'iaa- 
p.Ev alludes to the charge no¬ 
ticed in xii. 16, that he extorted 
money from them. Compare also 

ii. 17 (Ka.TTT)\Evovrec}. What can 
be intended by itpOeipapEv , it is 
difficult to say. But compared 
with ra Kpuirra tt}q al(T\vvT}Q t in 
iv. 2, and aKadapoiaQ in 1 Thess. 
iv. 6, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 
to himself, or as practised by his 
opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must be simply 1 in¬ 
jured,’ or 1 ruined,’ as in 1 Cor. 

iii. 17, and with iirXeovEKrfjaap.Ev, 
1 defrauded,’ is an explanation 
of TjCiKTiaapiv. 

For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33. 
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keyay TrpoeipyjKa yap on kv rat? /capSiais fjpLwv ecrre d$ 
to crvvairodavelv /cat ^crwlfiv. 4 7 ToWrj p,oi Trapp'qcria 
7 rpos v/aas, ttoWti poi /cav^crts v7re/3 vp,a>v 7re7r\.7]p(op,aL 
rrj TrapaKkrjcm , v7rep7repi<xcreuoju,ai t# x a /°£ e>7 ™ Trao-y 
t# OXixjjei rjpwv. 6 /cat yap e\0dz'Ta/z' rjpicov ets Ma/ce- 

demn you: for I have said before that ye are in our 
4 hearts to die and live with you. Great is my r plainness of 
speech toward you, great is my r boasting of you: I am 
filled with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our 
5 r trouble. For when we were come into Macedonia our 


1 It is not to condemn you that 
I speak.' This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

7rpoEipr}Ka ya p y 1 You cannot 
doubt my love ; for I have before 
said in this Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,' referring to 
iii. 2, v. 12, vi. 13. 

tie to avvcnroOavt'ii' xat <rvi'£rjv. 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, 6, 
vi. 12. 

Possibly there may be an al¬ 
lusion to some proverbial expres¬ 
sion as in Horace: 1 Tecum 

vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens,' and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in¬ 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Maecenas), to offer to kill them¬ 
selves on the death of their 
friends. Compare Athenacus (in 
Wetstein) : tovtovq b' oi ficunXeig 
EXOvai <rv£uti'rag Kat ovvairodvr}- 
(TKOVTCig. 

4. Here, for the first time in 
this Epistle, the plural first per¬ 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two are 
intermixed. . See note on vi. 14. 


lie now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 

ii. 14, vi. 11, 13 ; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 

7 ro\\r] 7rappr](7ta 7 ‘ freedom ’ or 
1 openness ’ of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 

iii. 1—iv. G, and again vi. 11, 12. 
TroWt) Kav)(i]<Tis } 4 boasting of 

your good conduct,’ as in i. 14, 
iii. 2. 

7rETr\rip(t)f±ai . . . V7rep7repur- 

GEvofxai . Both words are charac¬ 
teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this Epistle: 

4 I am filled to the brim, I over¬ 
flow.’ 

TrapaicXTjtrLg in all its senses of 
1 consolation ’ (which is espe¬ 
cially meant here) and 4 exhorta¬ 
tion,’ is also eminently charac¬ 
teristic of this Epistle. See i. 
4, 5, 6, vi. 1. x a P9* For the 
1 joy,’ see ii. 2—14. 

The article before 7r apaKXtjaet 
and x a PV shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival of 
Titus. 

£7Ti 7rdo7j rji SXlipeij 4 on the top 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,' see ii. 12. This sums 
up the whole feeling of iv. 7—12, 
vi. 2—10. 
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Sovtav ovSepiav h ccr)(£v avecrtv rj crap{; rjpiov^ aXX* iv 
Trawl 0\ifiopevoi' e^codev pcr^at, eaa)0ev <f)6f3oL, 6 aXX* 
6 7 rapa/caXa>y tov s TaTrewovs 7rap€/caXe<xey rjpas 6 0eos 
iv TTj Trapovcria Titov 7 qv povov Se iv rfj Trapovaia 
axrrovy aXXa /cat iv tt; Trapa/cXi^cret rj TrapeK\ij0rj i<f> 
vpiVy avayyiXXcov rjp.iv ttjv vpcov imTr60r\(jiVy tov vpcov 
oSi tppov, tov vpLciv £rj\ov vnep ifiov t wcTTe pe paXKov 
Xaprjvai. 8 on ct /cat i\.VTnj(ra vpa<; iv ri rj eVtoToXiJ, 

• %<rx i l K€V ^vt<rtv; Lachm. Ed. 1. &ve<riv tvx iV * 

flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side: 

6 without, fightings; within, fears. Nevertheless *116, who 
comforteth those that are cast down, even God', comforted 

7 us by the coming of Titus : and not by his coming only, but 
r also by the r comfort wherewith he was comforted r con- 

. cerning you, when he told us your r longing, your mourning, 

8 your r zeal towards me, eo that I r rather rejoiced. For though 
I made you sorry with r the letter, I do not r regret. 1 Al- 


5. cat yap, i. e. the reason both 
for the mention of ‘his afflic¬ 
tion * and ‘ consolation.’ 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in ii. 13. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

h aapt merely expresses f my 
weak mortal nature.’ 

For aveatv, see ii. 13. 

fer^cv, Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K ; c.(tx t I ke *'} Bee. Text with 
C. D. E. J. 

eIwOev The precise 

allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
Compare lOrjptopiaxqffay 1 Cor. xv. 
32. 

eavdev <po£oi. Probably anxie¬ 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see ii. 12. For the union of the 
two,' and the gloomy feeling pro¬ 
duced, see i. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6. Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyful event, which 


is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 
short of the goodness of God 
Himself. 

6 7rapa.K<i\(uv rove Ta7rtLvov£. 
6 He that comforts the 
downcast Taizuvosy in t airttvds. 
the N. T., has never the 
meaning of * humble,’ except in 
metaphors. 

Ei' rp napovaiq. Tirov, ‘by the 
coming and presence of Titus ; ’ 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
Christ. 

7. rp TrapacXi/o-ct, ‘ the comfort 
which he received from you was 
a comfort to me.’ 

iTwrodqaiVy 1 longing for me.’ 

odvpgoy, 1 wailing that you had 
offended me.’ 

(ijXov, ‘ zeal, to do my will.* 

paWov x a p*i yal t 1 more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.’ 
See verse 13. 

8. t\v7T?jf7a, see note on ii. 4. 
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a ou pcrape'Xopai. ci h Kal perepeXo/xTju, /SXeVaj [yap] on 
77 eVtcrroX^ it<€Lvr) el Kai 7rpos alpau eXvmqcrep upas, 
9 uuu ^aCpco, ou^ ort i\vm]0r)Te, aXX’ on cXuTnj&jrc ets 
peravoiav' eXun-^^re yap Kara 0eov, tua eu [i7)$evl 
£,r}p,LQ)0r}Te if; rjpuSv. 10 rj yap /cara 0eou Xu7n7 perauotau 

a ou /ieTa^eAojUai, d foal ptTtpe\6fnjv * /3\€7rw 712 ^ . . . £\vitt)<T€U Vfxas m 

b Lachm. Ed. 1. €» 8c «al perep. J0\c7rw 8 ti. 

though I did regret, for I perceive that the same Epistle 
9 r made you sorry though but for a season, yet now I re¬ 
joice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye r were made 
sorry' to repentance : for ye were made sorry r towards God', 
10 that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. For sorrow 


iv rrj £7Ti(Tro\p, i. e. 1 Cor. v. 
1 — 8 . ' 

Lachmann, in his second 
edition, has adopted the reading 
of the Kec. Text, d Kai (not d le 
Kcd), and yap after fiXinii). But, 
whereas the Rec. Text joins el 

KUt fieT£fiE\6fJ1}V with OV fXETafii- 

\ofiaiy with a full stop at iXvKrjaev 
vfddcy Lachmann has a full stop 
at perapLeXopat and a comma at 
vfiucj whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Rec. Text 
at peraptXopaiy and of Lachmann 
at 1 jfiav. This last is almost re¬ 
quired by the expression, el ku\ 
TTjOoc ojpav i\vjrrjerev : 1 Even 
though I did grieve you in my 
Epistle, I do not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.’ In this 
manner, ci Kai preserves the same 
sense throughout, which else it 
would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and yap is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn, 
lie had possibly meant to say 
fiXiim) yap (in fj e.Trto’ToXfj ekeut) 
. . . . eXvi rr)<TEv dc peravoiav: and 
then changed this construction 
into the present vvv %a tpw, equi¬ 
valent in sense, though different 


in words. And it is this confu¬ 
sion which has led to the variety 
of reading. 

9. vvv xaipviy 1 now that Titus 
is come, and that I know the 
Avhole state of affairs, I, not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,’ &c. 

Etc peravotav . This passage 

shows how inadequate is 
our word ‘repentance.’ ^rduoia . 
‘ Ye were grieved 50 as 
to change your mind' 1 Your 
repentance amounted to a revo¬ 
lution of mind.’ 

Kara $eov ‘in regard to God.’ 
See xi. 17 ; Rom. viii. 27. It 
was a sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. li. 
4, ‘ against Thee only have I 
sinned.* Bengel—‘ Animi Bo¬ 
urn spectantis et sequentis' 

tva tv prjZevi . . . ‘ the effect of 
your sorrow has been that you 
received no loss from my seve¬ 
rity : ’—‘ My severity was at¬ 
tended under God’s guidance 
with happier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.’ 

10. a.perapeX^roVy either : (1) 
with (TutTTipiav, 1 salvation which 
cannot be regretted,* as in Rom. 
xi. 29 ; or (2) with peravoiavy 
by a play on the word. In 
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eis cra)TV)piav dperapehqTOv A ipyd&rou, rj Se tov Kocrpov 
\v7T7) ddvarov KaTepya^eTai, u iSou yap avTo tovto to 
Kara 0eov \vTrrj0fjvaL b TrocrrjV KaTeipydaaro c [eV] vp.iv 
<nrov§T]V aXXa anoXoyCav, aXXa dyavaKTrjcrLv, aXXa 
<f>6fiov, aXXa iTmrodrjcnv, aXXa QrjXov, aXXa €k$lk7}(tlV' 
ev 7ravTL crvveo’T'qo-aTe eavTovs ayvovs elvai [ey] ra> it pay- 
pan, 12 apa el Kal eypaxjfa vp!Lv t ov^ d iveKev roD aou<yj- 
<ravTo<s e ovSe eveKev tov a8iK7)0evTos, aXX* eveicev tov 
< f>avepa)0r}vaL ttjv cnrovSrjv f vp(ov ttjv vnep rjpcov 7rpo<s 

* KaT€pya&Tcu. b Ai>ir7)07}i/ai ujnets. c Om. 4v. A tlvetcev in the thi'ee places. 

0 Lachm. Ed. 1. adds a\\*. f avovtifo T}pm .. . u/iu>v. 

r towards God' worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
r regretted, but the sorrow of the world worketh death. 

11 For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed r towards 
God', r how much r earnestness it wrought in you! yea clear¬ 
ing of yourselves, yea indignation, yea fear, yea r longing, 
yea zeal, yea revenge! In r everything ye r commended 

12 yourselves to be r pure in the matter. Wherefore, though 
I wrote unto you, I did it not for his r sake that had done 
wrong nor for his that suffered wrong, but that A your 
r earnestness for A us might be made r manifest unto you Hn 


the word apeTafieXrjTov he refers 
back to iieTafiEXopcu in 8. 

*1 tov Koafiov \v7tt]. The oppo¬ 
site of »; Kara $eov A vm). 4 The 
grief which only regards the 
world.’ 

Savarov, Death, in the highest 
sense, as opposed to <ra>TT)piav f as 
in Rom. v. 21. 

11. He proceeds to point out 
in all its details the good effects 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

t£ou, 4 for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.’ 

(nrovlrf^i 1 earnestness ’ or 

4 seriousness,’ is expanded into 

the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 
feelings. 

anoXoyla, 4 self-defence ’ for 

their sin. 


ayavakTT]<Tic 9 1 self-accusation 
against it.’ 

<poGovj 4 fear of Paul’s arrival.’ 

Eirnrudqoii'j 4 longing for it.’ 

£f\\ov y 4 zeal against the of¬ 
fender.’ 

iKlUri(nv y ‘punishment of his 
sin.’ 

£v rtp Trpaytiariy 4 in the afFair 
of the incestuous person.’ For 
this mode of referring to a pain¬ 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iv. 
6 . 

tv in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12 . el Kai typa\pa, ‘ even though 
I did write to you severely.’ 

tov udiKi'iaavroc, 1 the incestu¬ 
ous person.’ 

tov actKrjdtvTocy 4 the father of 
the offender, whose wife he had 
taken.’ See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 
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vfx as ivdniov tov 0eov. l3 Sia tovto napaKeK\yjpe0a t 

ini ft S i rfj napaKXjjcrei nepicro-oripcos c p,a\\ov 

iydpy)p€v ini rfj X a P& Titov, on avanenavrcu to 
nvtvpa avrov ano ndvrov vpcov, l4 ort ei rt avraJ V77€p 
KtKavxrjpLCLi, ov Karr}crxyv0y)v, aXK a»s navra iv 
a\y)0eia i\akrjcrap€V vpiv, ovr<os Kal rj Kav^cri^ d vpoiv 
i] ini Titov dkyjOeux iyevyjOrj, 15 /cat ra (rn\d < y)(y a avrov 

* Om. Se. b vfiu>v. c Add 5e. d Sjfxuv ?} T. Laelim. Ed. I. vpuv iirl T. 

13 the sight of God'. Therefore we r have been comforted : 
A but in A our comfort the more abundantly joyed we for 
the joy of Titus, because his spirit r has been refreshed 

14 by you all, for if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I r was not ashamed, but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so A your boasting which I made before Titus 

is r became truth, and his inward affection is more abundant 


not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob¬ 
ject ; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. Comp, 
ii. 4. 

Rec. Text, with B. (e sih), 
ypivv r. 1/7r. vfiu>v. G. fjfitoi' t. vtt. 
ilfiutv, D 1 . F. vf.iu)v t. vi r. v/jutv. 

Lachmann, with C. D 3 . E. I. K., 

vfiutv rr}V virep hpLutv. 

In such a confusion of read¬ 
ings (occasioned by the like pro¬ 
nunciation of v & q, and extend¬ 
ing as far as verse 14), the sense is 
the only guide. On the one hand, 
the 4 manifestation of your zeal for 
us ’ agrees better with the gene¬ 
ral context and with the previous 
use of (mover} in speaking of the 
Corinthians, in verse 11. On the 
other hand, 4 the manifestation of 
our zeal for you ’ is simpler, is 
borne out by the parallel of ii. 4, 
and suits wpoc vpde, which, though 
tautological if we adopt this read¬ 
ing, is unintelligible with the 


other, evwttiov tov Stow, 4 In the 
sight of God,' also agrees better 
with a protestation of the Apo¬ 
stle’s zeal for them, than with an 
allusion to theirs for him. Com¬ 
pare v. 11. 

13, 14. Additional force is 
given to the argument by Lach- 
mann’s reading (B. C. D. G.) of 
c)£ and r)f±G)v \ 4 for this that I 

have mentioned, namely, the ef¬ 
fects of my Epistle, I have been 
comforted. But with this comfort 
before me, I was still more re¬ 
joiced by the joy of Titus.’ It 
is a stronger expression of what 
he had already said in 6 and 7, 
and is the same protestation of 
the truth of his teaching, as in 
i. 18—21, ii. 17, iv. 2, in little 
things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, 4 we have been 
comforted ; he has been refreshed ; 
I have boasted.’ 

c itto iravruv, 4 refreshed by your 
presence.’ 

15. dra^xi/irTjo-fcojuevov, 4 recall¬ 
ing to himself.’ 

16. $appu> iv vf.uv. Not 4 1 
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nepio-croTepcoi; eis vpas icrriv avapipvri<TKop{vov Tqv irav- 
tu)v vpQ)v vnaKoi^v, vs, pera <f>6fiov Kal rpopov iSetjacrde 
avrov. 1G ^aipo>, a on eV 7ravr! Oappdi kv vplv. 

* Add o5r.] 

toward you whilst he remembereth the obedience of you 
16 all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. I re¬ 
joice oK that in r everything I r am bold' in you. 

have confidence in you 1 (which bold through your encourage - 
would be 7T£7roi0a), but ‘ I am ment. 1 


Paraphrase of CnAP. VI. 11 —VII. 16. 

And now the full current of my ivords finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there he any 
narrowness , it is in your affections, not in mine . [Here begins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.] Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
ivliich compromise the difference between righteousness and law¬ 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God’s temple and false idols . You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a living God, of 
that God who in the Law, the History, and the Prophets of 
the old dispensation, declared that He would divell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them all. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but moral, 
in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but moral. 
[Here the main argument is resumed.] Make room for me 
in your hearts; I have.made room for you in mine . Jfhen I 
was with you, 1 did no wrong or injustice to any one; and I 
say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you . I have 
again and again said that you are in my heart for life and 
death. I have no restraint with you ; I am proud of your ex¬ 
cellence ; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 
joy ichich after all my trouble awaited me from you in Mace- 
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donia. There, after all my anxieties, both from without and 
from within, I, at last, met Titus; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe it to God the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort which you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted to me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfare. Look only at the pic¬ 
ture of your sorrow and its effects, its deep earnestness, showing 
itself in yoy,r self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity 
towards the offender . This fear, more than any actual 
punishment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I 
sought to produce by my Epistle ; and, therefore, I am now 
completely satisfied. And the joy of Titus shows me that I 
had not overstated * your excellences to him ; that in my com¬ 
munications with him as well as with you> I had told him the 
truth: and therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. 


Tiie Atostle’s Delight in Human Intercourse. 

This passage gives in the most lively form the human personal 
sympathies of the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the re¬ 
storation of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
his friend. A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
may be seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timo- 
tlieus, with tidings from Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1—8). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from Stoicism and from fanati¬ 
cism ; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
‘ To be left at Athens alonej 1 and e to have no man like- 
minded with him,’ 2 to have c only Luke with him,’ 3 to part 

1 1 Tliess. iii. 1. * Phil. ii. 20. 3 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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with the Ephesian elders who ‘ would see his face no more,’ 1 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the frequent salutations, the joy with which his 
heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appii Forum, ‘whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
took courage/ 2 indicate the true consolation he derived from 
the pure spring of the better human affections. His life is 
the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer¬ 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a per¬ 
petual protest 3 against the seclusion from all human society, 
which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of 
virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of this Epistle proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


1 Acts xx. 25. 

2 Ibid, xxviii. 15. 

3 The writers of the 4th and 5tb 
centuries have not unnaturally, from 
this point of view, missed the true 
cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the 


absence of-Titus. Jerome, charac¬ 
teristically, supposes that it arose 
from the fact that Titus was his in¬ 
terpreter, and that without such aid 
he could not preach. 
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TIIE COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDAEA. 

Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 15. 

In the close of the First Epistle 1 the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Judaea* 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the comple¬ 
tion of the work ; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them 
the same duty. 

That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—xiii.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points:—1. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, in¬ 
stead of the mixture of the two which pervades the Chapters 
(vii. and x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of several Avords in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this 
Section, ^apis, EvXoyta, htfccuocrvvi ;, aTrAoT^s*. 3. The allu¬ 
sions to the prevailing topics of the two other portions are 
very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to them the 
example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1—15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus 
(viii. 16—23) lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which 
the collection should be made (ix. 6—15). 


1 See notes on 1 Cor. xvi, 1—4. 
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(1) The Example of the Macedonian Churches. 

Chap. VIII. 1—15. 

Macedonia included, at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopylae. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi., xvii.) he had himself 
travelled, and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian 
kingdom. By ( the Churches 9 or ‘ congregations ’ (jais ifCfcXr)- 
alaii) of Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, 
of which one was to be found in each of the cities where he 
had preached; namely, Philippi, 1 Thessalonica, 2 Beroea. 3 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
PoTerty of extreme poverty (17 Karh ffaOovs 7 TTcu^e/a, viii. 2 ; 
the Mace- irrrep Swap, lv, viii. 3). This poverty was probably 
donmns, shared by them in common with all other parts of 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patrre and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Caesar. 

1 The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one of great 

desolation and distress.It had suffered severely by being the 

seat of the successive civil wars between Ccesar and Pompey, between 
the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and, lastly, between Augustus 
and Antonius. Besides, the country had never recovered the long 
series of miseries which had succeeded and accompanied its conquest 
by the Homans ; and between those times and the civil contest between 
Pompey and Caesar, it had been again exposed to all the evils of war 
when Sylla was disputing the possession of it with the general of 

Mithridates.It was from a view of the once famous cities of 

the Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius derived that lesson of patience 
with which he attempted to console Cicero for the loss of his daughter 
Tullia. iEtolia and Acharnania were barren wastes, and the soil was 
devoted to pasture for the rearing of horses. Thebes was hardly better 

than a village.Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman 

soldiers. Macedonia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman 


1 Acts xvi. 12—40. 


3 Ibid, xvii. 1—9. 


8 Ibid. xvii. 10—15. 
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government had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the 

weight of its taxation.The provinces of Macedonia and 

Achaia, when they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in the 
reign of Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion that they 
were transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the senate to that of 
the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation].’ 1 

(2) Their extreme generosity. So in the Church of Thessa- 
lonica 2 the Apostle’s converts are warned against and tlieir 
indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- gene- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle rosit y- 
both on his travels through Macedonia, 3 and afterwards in his 
imprisonment at Pome. 4 And in this Epistle 5 he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present 
argument. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, 
not merely their money, but 6 themselves ’ to his service as 
constant companions; 6 amongst whom were Sopater, Se- 
cundus, and Aristarchus, 7 Epaphroditus, who c regarded not 
his life ’ in the Apostle’s service, 0 and perhaps the author of 
the Acts, who remained at Philippi 9 when the Apostle went 
forward, and was now about to rejoin him. And the number 
of these Macedonian converts is the more striking, when com¬ 
pared with the few who came from the Churches of Southern 
Greece, none of whom, except Sosthenes, 10 appears as a per¬ 
manent companion. 


1 Arnold’s Roman Commonwealth, 
vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. 

2 Tliess. iii. 10, 11. 

3 Phil. iv. 15. 

4 Ibid. ii. 25, iv. 1G, 18. 

5 xi. 9. 


6 See viii. 5. 

7 Acts xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 

10 . 

8 Phil. ii. 30. 

0 Acts xvi. 10—40, xx. G. 

10 1 Cor. i. 1. 


H H 
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VIII. 1 rvaypi^ofiev Se ifjuv, aS e\<j>oi, rrjv yapiv tov 
O eov rrjv SeSopevrjv £v rat? £kk\j) treats r rjs MaKeSovias, 
2 0 Tl £v 7 ToWrj SoKL/xfj OktyeO)? f] 7re/HCT<ma Trjs X a P^ 

1 r Now, brethren, we r make known to you' the grace 

2 of God bestowed r in the churches of Macedonia; how that 
in a great a trial of r trouble the abundance of their joy and 

“ Or ' proof.’ 


VIII. 1. Tvwpt'Zojjiet'. See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 1 . 

is merely the opening of a 
new subject, as in 1 Cor. vii. 1, 

viii. 1 , xv. 1 . 

rrjv x^P lu - This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6 , 
7, 19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 
xapts. xvi. 3, in the peculiar 
sense of a ‘ gift ’ or 1 con¬ 
tribution.* In almost every 
other part of the New Test, it is 
used for 1 favour,* 1 goodness,’ 
generally speaking, of God; and 
here also the two ideas are 
blended together. 

Compare the use of EvXoyta in 

ix. 6 . 

rt)v SeSopivjiv, ‘which has 
been given.’ 

iv rate EKKXrjalaiQ. See p. 
463. 

2. The sense of what follows 
is clear: ‘ their poverty made 

their liberality more striking.’ 
The construction and the words 
are difficult. The construction 
may be either: ( 1 ) to make 77 
7repi(rmla and 77 7rrai^€ta the no¬ 
minative case to £ 7TEp/<70’eurre, ac¬ 
cording to the regular order; or 
rather ( 2 ), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex¬ 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 
then that their poverty was con¬ 


trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 
either on noXXr) Boicifirf $Xlyp. 

LITEpI <T<TEV<JLV £i£ TY}V aVTMV, 

teat . . or i v 7 roA. §Xi)p. 17 7 te- 

pl<j<j. t. \apci c avr. eyivero Kai ev 
tt} Kara /3«0. 7rrw)(£t^ 77 7 TEptacrEia 
tov ttXovtov, k. t. X. 

SoKtprj, 1 trial,’ as in Rom. v. 
4 : 77 VTTOfiovrj SoKipLtjV KUTEpya- 

£etch. 

SXtxpewG may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvii. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 6 , 
ii. 14, or merely to ‘ distress,’ 
such as arose from the discoun¬ 
tenance of their heathen or Jew¬ 
ish neighbours, as when joined 
with OTevox<i)pia and avaycrj^ vi. 
4. 

17 TTEpuTffEta rrjc x a P“£ ttfcrwi'. 

1 Their joy overflowed.’ It ap¬ 
peared greater by rea- , . 

son of the distress in r , oy r . m 

. . . ,, .... liberality. 

the midst of which it 
flourished, and it exceeded that 
distress, so that the distress be¬ 
came insignificant in compari¬ 
son. It is mentioned from the 
connexion which always exists 
in the Apostle’s mind between 
cheerfulness and liberality. Com¬ 
pare ix. 7, ‘ God loveth a cheer¬ 
ful (iXapriy) giver,’ and Rom. xii. 
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avTiov Kal f) Kara fiaOovs 7TTo>^eta avT&v iirepCcrcrevcrei/ els 
tt ro 7 tXovtos tt]S a7r\oTr)Tos avT<ov, 3 ore Kara 8vvap.iv 

® rhv nXovrov. 

their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their li- 
3berality, r how that' to their power (I bear record) and 


8 , ‘ lie that showeth mercy, in 
cheerfulness’ (tAaporij™). 

‘ The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte¬ 
nance, was better than he who 
gave all with a downcast counte¬ 
nance.’ See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
The word x a P“ i 3 use d in con¬ 
nexion with 

This sentence would run more 
naturally ek ty}q Kara pad. ir rw- 
X £tf| C kmpicratvaE to 'rXovtoq. Its 
present form is perhaps owing 
to the 4 oxymoron,’ by which 
poverty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over¬ 
flowing into it; as though Chris¬ 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi¬ 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 8, 4, * she 
hath thrown in more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(cV tov TTEpurfrevovTo^j she of her 
need ’ (vaTEpy fiarocy' 

Kara fiaOovc, 4 reaching deep 
down.’ 

ttXovtoc, ‘wealth,’ here com¬ 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: 4 their great 

liberality.’ Here, and in Eph. 
ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil, iv, 19, and 
Col. ii. 2, the best MSS. read to 
7t\ovtoq for 6 -xXovtoc , as in Ro¬ 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neuter for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So ro cAtoe 
for 6 tXeoe in LXX, (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

turXorriG in Eph. vi. 5 ; Col. iii. 

B H 


22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Rec. 
Text), xi. 3, is * sim¬ 
plicity,’ 4 sincerity.’ But 
throughout these two 
Chapters it is used for 4 liberality ' 
or 4 munificence,’ by the same 
ambiguity as is attached to the 
word 4 liberality ’ in English. 
See ix. 11, 13. a7r\ovc may 
be so used in Prov. xi. 2 5, 
where the verse which is ren¬ 
dered, 4 the liberal soul shall 
be made fat,’ is in the LXX. 
\pv\rj EvXoyovpevi) ncura cnrXrj , 
which must be 4 every liberal soul 
is blessed,’ or, 4 every blessed 
(i. e. rich) soul is liberal.’ It 
seems to be so used by Jose¬ 
phus, Ant. VII. xiii. 4, where 
David admires the aTrXorrjQ and 
pieyaX of Araunah. The 
context of Matthew vi. 22 sug¬ 
gests that ofpdaXpoQ airXovc in 
that passage may bear this 
meaning. 

3—5. From on Kara ^vvapuv 
to 3cou in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be : on Kara Zvvap.iv y Kal 
7rapa $vv. y ov Kadanep ■qXTriaapEVy 
rvjv x^P Lt/ [ r wv xP 7 7/ ic b' a,,/ ] dXX’ 
kavrovg avhalperoi cSuKav. The 
verb to which avBaipEToi is at¬ 
tached, and by which rijr x«p 4|/ 
is governed, is really eSw^ai'. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (avdeu- 
peroi), he enlarges upon it by de¬ 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to insert yucra 
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( fxapTVpco ) teal a 7 rapa Svvap.iv, avOatperoL, 4 per a ttoXXtJ? 
Trapa/cXi^crea)? Sed/iei'oi rjpwv ttjv x^P lv Ka ' L ' r 9 I/ Koivwvlav 
T 775 Sia/covtas ttjs ets rovs aytou?, b 5 /cal ov /ca 0 a >9 c i)Xmcra- 
pev, aXX* eavrovs eSa)/cai> npurov t<S tcvplco /cal rjpuv Sta 
OeXrfpaTos Oeov , 6 ets to 7 rapa/caXco-ai ^as Titov, tva 

* uwep. b Add 5e£a<r0at 7//^as. 

c Lachm. Ed. 1. 


4 beyond their power, r of their own accord', praying us with 
much r exhortation, ox for the r grace and the r communion 

5 of the ministration to the saints,—and not as we r trusted, 
but 1 themselves they gave first' to the Lord and to us 

6 by the will of God, insomuch that we r exhorted Titus, 


iro\. 7rapajc\. Seofitvoiy which, in 
turn, attaches rrjv \apiv to itself, 
so as to make it 1 asking for the 
favour* (rrjy \aplv , by its double 
sense suiting this construction); 
and then he explains it further 
by adding kui ti jr koivuv . r. ria- 
Koriag, namely, ‘the favour of 
sharing in the ministration to 
the saints.* The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by ov ica0d>e ifXTriaafiei'. 
Ct£a<r0a i which would clear 

the construction, is a later inser¬ 
tion. 

avdaipETOLj which in the N. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is a common word in later Greek 
(see Wctstein) for rirovrfc. 

For the connexion of 7ropd- 
kXtjvic and rid/uvoc, see v. 20, 21, 
vi. 1, x. 1, 2. 

rt)v \apLV) as observed on verse 
1 , has here the double sense of 
‘ gift * and 4 favour,* and so also 
Kotvuiviav of * communicating * and 
‘ participating.’ 

ciaKovia, except in this Section, 
where \apig is so often 
Sauroriu. used instead, is the or¬ 
dinary word in the N. 
T. for a charitable contribution 
to the wants of others; and 
hence the technical sense of ria- 


iroroc in Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 
8 , 12 ; Rom. xvi, 1, and in eccle¬ 
siastical Greek, for the adminis¬ 
trators of such bounty, whether 
male or female. Compare ix. 1, 
13; Rom. xv. 31, with regard 
to this same matter; also Acts 
vi. 1, xi. 29, xii. 25. 

roue ayiovc. The Christian 
poor in Judsea. See note on 1 
Cor. xvi. 1. 

5. y]\Trl(Tap.EVy 1 expected ; * in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 

Rec. Text with C. D. 
E. F. G. J. K.; ?;\7ricap£i', Lach- 
mann, 1st edition, with B. 

kavrovg , * themselves as com¬ 
panions.* 

vptZroy rip Kvp'up teat In 

classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by re and mi. 
Here, as in Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

SeXi'ipLarog $eov is partly 
that their complete surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase rijr \aptv rov 
•&CO& in verse 1; partly that they 
consented to go with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi. 7 ; 
James iv. 15. 

6 . 7rapri»ca\£<7fu is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the 
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Kad oj? a Trpo€vyjp^aTo t ovtcjs Kal emrcXecr^ eIs vp.a<; Kal 
ttjv ^apiv TOLVTYjV, 7 dXX’ atanep iv ttclvti 7reptcrcreveTe , 
ttlcttei Kal Xoya> Kal yvaxrei Kal 7rdcrr) o-7rovSrj Kal rrj 
a ef vpL&v iv rjpuv ayaTrr}, iva Kal iv ravrrj rfj yapiri 
/ rrepLcrcr6VT]T6. 8 ov Kar iTTLTayrjv Xeyco, aXXa Sta rqs 
tripoiv cnrovSrjs /cat to ttJs VfAETEpas aydirr)*; yvrjcriov 
8oKLp,d£o)v d (yivci)<TKeT€ yap rrjv ^apiv tov Kvptov rjfjicov 

“ Lachm. Ed 1. eW/p£aro iv vfitv. 


that as he had begun r before, so he would also finish in 
'/you the same grace also. r But as ye abound in every thing, 
in faith and ‘‘word and knowledge and all r earnestness and 
Ar love from you to us', that ye r may abound in this grace 

8 also. I r say this' not by commandment, but r through the 
r earnestness of others and to prove the r genuineness of 

9 your love (for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 


two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

irpoEvi'ipZaTo refers to the in¬ 
terest which Titus had taken in 
this contribution on his first 
mission to Corinth with the First 
Epistle, xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
12 . 

K(t\ Trjv TctvTT)}’. ‘That 

he may complete this contribu¬ 
tion, as well as the general good 
work of zeal and repentance ’ 
described in vii. 13, 1-1. 

7. The sentence grows out of 
the preceding, era depending on 
7rapaka\w, supplied from 7rapa- 
KaXiaai. ‘ I have entreated Ti¬ 
tus ; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points. 1 

For iriffTtij Xdyw, yvuxjiiy see 1 
Cor. xii. 9. 

For o-7rovSp see note on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vii. 12, the readings 
vary between i//iwr and vpwr. 
vfjtiv iv in C. D. E. F. G. J. 

K. and Rcc. Text, and Lachmann; 
fljjujv iv vpTiv B,, and Lachm. 1st 
edit. It will thus be either, ‘ the 


love awakened by you in me,’ or 
1 by me in you.’ The latter suits 
better in the general tone of ihc 
Epistle (comp. i. G, vi. 11, 12). 

For this general description 
of the gifts of the Corinthians, 
compare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

8; ov car 1 iniTciyijv \tyio, ‘I 

speak not to command you. 1 
Comp, the same expression in 1 
Cor. vii. G, where, however, the 
meaning is not quite the same. 
There it is, ‘I have no com¬ 
mandment of Christ to give. 1 
Here it is, 1 1 have no com¬ 
mandment of my own to give. 1 
There the contrast between 
Christ's command, and his ad¬ 
vice; here, between his own 
command , and his own advice . 

cha Trjg irtpwv (T7rov$i]Cy ‘ ma¬ 
king use of the zeal of the Mace¬ 
donians to stimulate you. 1 See 
viii. 1—5. 

$oKifA«£b)v, *in order to try. 1 
to yr//trior, ‘the genuineness.* 
rrjg vfieripaQ ayciTrrjg refers to 
T7j ayunij in verse 7. 

9. ‘ If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor for 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, VIII. 10-12. 


Irjcrov “x/hcttoO, on St v/ias inTco^evcrep 7r\ou<ri05 (ov, iva 
VfMELS Trj EKtivOV 7TTCJ^€ia TrXovT'qcTTjTe), 10 /cal yvdjfirjv Iv 
tovt<o StSa>/u. rovro yap v/xu> av/A^pei, olnves ov po- 

■ Laclim. Ed. 1. Omit xp^toC. 

Christ, that ‘for your sakes He became poor, though He 
was rich 7 , that r ye through His poverty might be rich), 
10 and herein I give my advice. For this is expedient for you, 


the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us {x^P lv 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
Xaptv in verses G, 7); for He, 
when he might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty tor 
you; that you, through His 
poverty, might become rich in 
goodness.* 

It is difficult to determine in 
what sense the Apostle 
'For your use( j t ] ie words TrXovertoG 
sakes Ho j * f „ __ 

became as ap- 

poor.’ plied to our Lord. 

Probably, whilst ettt-w- 
Xsvae is taken entirely in the 
literal sense, TrXovatog tip, though 
taken in the literal sense to a 
certain extent, yet has also the 
more general meaning implied 
in ttXovtt}(jt)t£ in the next clause, 
as is so often the case in St. 
Paul’s metaphorical use of the 
word ‘ riches 1 (7rXo0roc). For 
a similar use of the present par¬ 
ticiple in exactly similar pas¬ 
sages, compare John hi. 13, 4 the 
Son of man who is (o in 

heaven/ and Phil. ii. 6, 7 ; ‘ Who 
being (v7rapx w|/ ) the form of 
God/ &c. 

Whether iirTwy£ V(TE signifies 
1 He was poor/ or ‘ He became 
poor/ is doubtful. 4 When all 
power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world in general, 


but for yoUj that you might gain 
in spiritual wealth (compare 1 
Cor. i. 5, £Tr\ovTt<rd7}T£ 1 iv. 8, irXov- 
t£~it£ ) i by His human poverty.’ 

St vpaq is emphatic by posi¬ 
tion. 

10. So completely parentheti¬ 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con¬ 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex¬ 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses teat, 
where we should else have ex¬ 
pected a\Xd or Be : 4 I give you 
no command, but only advice.’ 

In what follows (10—15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needful to urge on the Corinthi¬ 
ans :—(1) He is anxious to impress 
upon them that they are not to 
give by restraint, or because he 
orders it, but willingly. (2) He 
is afraid, lest by his commenda¬ 
tion of the Macedonian Churches, 
he should make them suppose that 
his object was to relieve the Ma¬ 
cedonians at their cost. 

rovro yap vpip ovptyipu^ ( I 
give my advice , and not my com¬ 
mand ; for this (advice instead of 
command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.’ The second accords 
better with uiTivtg (the Latin 
quippe qui ), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Com¬ 
pare especially ix. 1, 2. 

He then commends them for 
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vov to irovrjcrai aWa /cat to Oikeiv Trpoevrjp^acrOt cnro 

TTepVCTL' 11 vwl Se KCLL TO TTOVTjaai cVlTeXeCTaTe, 07TCJ5 /ca- 
6 amp rj irpoOvpia tov OeXeiv, ovto>9 kclI to e7rtTeXecrai 
€K tov 12 el yap rj npoOvpia irpoKtirai, KaOo iav 

who r began before not only to do but also to be r \yilling 
li a year ago: now therefore perform the doing of it, that 
as there was r the readiness to will, so there may be a per¬ 
formance also out of that ye have. For if there be first 


their zeal, in having anticipated 
(TrpoevijpZatrde) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection ; and in the 
spontaneous eagerness with which 
they had undertaken it. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announced to them for the first 
time, but as something ' well 
known. Whenever it was that 
they had begun it, he here inti¬ 
mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress; but on the readi¬ 
ness with which they had done 
so, apparently without order from 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap¬ 
pears from ix. 2, ‘Achaia was 
prepared a year ago, and your 
zeal provoked many,’ agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

SiXeiv here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely 4 will 1 
or ‘ wish,’ but 4 eager purpose.’ 
Comp. John vi. 21, qdeXov Xafiel* 
avrur. < You anticipated the Mace¬ 
donian Churches not only in your 
act, but in the purpose which pre¬ 
ceded the act.’ 

a7ro 7 repvat is in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de¬ 
rived from 7Tepar, and may pos¬ 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word t repvf, meaning 
1 in past times,’ and then by 


usage restricted to 4 the past 
year.’ 

11. vvvi de Kdi to Troirjaat hr i- 
reXiaare, 4 you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a year ago ; now 
is the time for finishing, not merely 
your eager wish, but also your 
doing what you wished.’ 

CHVioQ KaOairep . 

* that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also may be 
your completion of your inten¬ 
tion, according to the means yon, 
possess ’ (Jr TOV £^£ir). 

12. ‘I say, “ according to the 
means you possess ; ” for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
it is accepted by God in its con¬ 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.' For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where v-rep yap rov ayaO ov, K. r. X. 
depends on iWatov, and Thucyd. i. 
17, where ot yap kv Eu'eXtp, k.t.X. 
is a reason for 'EXXrjwfcatc. 

7T|00fi;arcn, 4 is at hand.’ It 
occurs again in Heb. vi. 18, xii. 
1, 2 ; Jud. 7, speaking of 4 ex¬ 
amples ’ or 4 rewards.’ rj tt po- 
dvpta is the nominative case to 
tXP and to tirn-porrSeKToc, < zeal * 
being personified here, as 4 love ’ 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

ratio ear (for ar) 1 ac ~ 

cording as it may have.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 13—15. 


cxfl a , ev7rpo<rSe/cro5, ov KaOo ovk €)(€l. 13 ov yap iva aX- 
X019 avcais, vpiv b 6 \l\}jls, aXX’ ef io-or^ros* eV r$ vGi/ 

■ Add riy. b Add 5^. 

r tlie ready' mind, it is r well accepted according to that a 
13 man hath, and not according to that he hath not. For I 
mean not that the other men be eased, and ye r troubled, 


13. * For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each par¬ 
ty should contribute its proper 
share. - By 1 others * (d\\o<c) 
lie might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judaea, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27 : ‘If the Gentiles had been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty is also to mi¬ 
nister to them in carnal things.’ 
But the context and the proba¬ 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe his 
zeal to his affection for the Ma¬ 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 

ai'EGiQ is, in this case, not simply 
‘relief,’ but (what suits its ety¬ 
mological meaning better) ‘ relief 
from overstrain,’ as in ii. 12, vii. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
$\7\ptCj which must in this pas¬ 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re¬ 
fer, not to persecution, but to 
poverty. 

ev rw vvv Kaipaj) ‘at the pre¬ 
sent time,’ requires, in the se¬ 
cond clause, some word meaning 
‘ at a future occasion.’ 

‘ Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.’ * They 


are poor now, and unable to bear 
the whole burden; perhaps, at 
some future time, you will be 
poor, and then they may be rich 
enough to meet your wants.’ 

For the use of the word vote- 
prifia in the sense of poverty, see 
ix. 12, xi. 9 ; Luke xxi. 4. 

eXcittoi'eIv is used in LXX. for 
the earlier Greek tXarrovi'. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s 
style :— 

(1) The structure of the sen¬ 
tence, TO Vfitiv 7 TEpLfTGEvpa Eig T() 
ekelv an vaTEprjpa, tva Kcii to ekeivwv 
7TEpl(T(TEvpa yivr)Tai elg to i tpOty 
vcrrEprjpLa, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12 : y*'i eeffie 
L)q cy<l>, on Kayis) v}iE~ig . 

(2) The argument from equal¬ 
ity and reciprocation in this pas¬ 
sage is singularly like that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 

IffOTTITOQ , 7TEpi(T(TEVfia , VtTTEprjfJd 

(in Aristotle’s language to ttXeoi' 
and to tXarroi') ottwc yeV^rai 
IcroTTfg. The resemblance is un¬ 
conscious, but not the less shows 
the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. iii. 13. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
O. Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which lhis classical thought is 
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Kaipci) to vjxcov 7 repicnxev/Aa etg. to ekclvcov vcrTepr)pa f 
u lva Kal to iK€Lvo)v 7re/3t(rcr€v/jta yevrjTai els to vjxcov 
vcrTeprjfxa, ottcos yevrjTai Ictottjs, 15 Kadcos yeypanrat 'O to 
7ro\i) ov/c eirKeovacev, Kal 6 to oXiyov ovk rjXaTTovrjcrev. 


14but by an equality: that now at this time your abundance 
may be for their want, that their abundance also may be 
15 for your want, that there may be equality, as it is written, 
c he that had much had nothing over, and he that had little 
had no lack.’ 


supported, the account of the 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, 
18) is applied to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. The original words of 
the LXX. are slightly ’different: 

oil/; hrXeovaaEV 6 to iroXv, Kal 6 to 
tXaTTOv ovk fiXarTOvrj/re. This is 
the Vatican MS. The Alexan¬ 


drian MS. has w to ttoXv <L TO 
bXiyor. The Apostle cites just 
enough to remind his readers of 
the passage from which the words 
are taken. Before 7ro\v, under¬ 
stand avXXi^aq. The words ku- 
tiioQ yiypairTai must in this ca.se 
be simply, ‘ to use the words of 
the Scripture.’ 


Paraphrase of Chap. VIII. 1—15. 

Now comes my task of announcing to you the goodness of God , 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congregations 
of Macedonia .. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
hut this only served to make them more anxious to shoio their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, hut even beyond 
their power they contributed; and, yet more, it teas voluntary ; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money , hut themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elseivhere . The result of this was , that I entreated Titus to 

return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
ivell as those other good ivorks and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned; and 
truly it becomes you who have such exuberance of other great 
gifts and signs of God's goodness to be exuberant in this also . 

1 do not command , 1 only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown , and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ's sake, acting to them as He acted to 
you, in exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf \ that you, 
through His poverty , might enjoy His riches . I give nothing 
but advice; and this is in fact all that you need, for already 
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in the past year , not only the act of your collection , but the 
eagerness with which you prepared for it, was apparent; and 
all that you have to do is to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention . And even 
in the act, remember that it is to be proportioned to your means ; 
for it is not the amount, but the intention xohich is regarded in 
a gift . This is so always ; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others . 
There must be a fair equality . If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards ; so that in your deeds of liberality , 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, ‘ Much was not too much, and little teas not 
too little 


The Poverty of Christ. 

Whatever general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely 
parenthetical, needs to be considered on its own account. * For 
your sakes He became poor that ye through His poverty might 
become rich * (viii. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It is a 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
arguments referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humiliations 
of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the Gospel 
narrative. The word (brrd>xevcr£) ought not indeed to be pressed 
to its strictly classical sense of € beggary,’ because in the New 
Testament it almost seems to have superseded the common word 
for f poverty ’ (rrevia, 'rrevrjs). And our Lord’s life, as described 
in the Gospels, included the home at Capernaum, the main¬ 
tenance from the richer Galileans, and the common purse by 
which He and the Apostles were supported. Still there were 
times when the Apostle’s expression was realised ; as when He 
spoke of ‘ not having where to lay His head’ (Matt, viii. 20). 
And the implied assertion that this poverty was a voluntary 
choice, agrees with the account of the offer and rejection both of 
the kingdoms of the world in the Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and 
of the kingdom of Judaea (John vi. 15). Of a like character are 
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the general expressions, * No man taketh my life from me, but 
I lay it down of myself* (John x. 18); 6 Thinkest thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels ’ (Matt. xxvi. 53); 

* The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it* (John xviii. 11). The peculiar form in which the contrast 
is here expressed, c being rich He was poor * (iirTcoxEucrev tt\ov- 
<rtos a>v), as though He were rich and poor at the same time, 
agrees with the whole tone of the Gospels, by which more than 
by any direct expressions, we infer the indissoluble union of 
Divine power and excellence with human weakness and suf¬ 
fering. 

(3) This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this re¬ 
spect believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s 
life. Such a result is doubly curious. It shows how a paren¬ 
thesis, incidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary 
purpose, to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given 
birth to an immense institution, at one time spread over the 
whole of Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of 
that institution might have been checked by acting less on the 
letter, and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text 
occurs; a passage of which the general tendency is the very 
opposite to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity 
to a definite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole interest 
of theological controversy was centred in the question suggested 
by the Apostle’s words—namely, whether Christ was absolutely 
a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Christians to imi¬ 
tate His absolute abnegation of property. On one side were 
the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman William of 
Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV.; on the other side, 
the moderate Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Bull of 
Pope John XXII. 1 The moderate party prevailed; and it is 
certain that their victory was borne out both by the facts of 
the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His disciples were 
never in absolute want, and by the language of the Apostle, 
who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing duties, 
hopes and fears of rich and poor were to continue amongst his 
converts. 

1 Milman’s ( Latin Christianityvol. v. book xii. c. 6. 
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The Mission of Titus. 

Chap. VIII. 16—24. 

Tue Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 
Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
Titus 01 * ° f commun i ca thig the First Epistle, and of stimulating 
the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution 
(xii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the 
Second Epistle; and whereas, before, the contribution had in 
comparison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary 
consideration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before (toi' 
dSe\<j)6v y xii. 18 ; rcov 1 Cor. xvi. 12). As in the 

case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. They are subordinate to 
Titus ; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 30). 

If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, it would be 
that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
mus^ 11 " Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and 
therefore likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus 
with the First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘ this brother,’ ‘ v r hose praise 
was in all the Churches,’ well known ; so well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judsca. Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 29. 
From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
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his return from this very visit to Corinth. And the mention 
in this last passage of his companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘ brother ’ in viii. 22, was 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian ( f of Asia,’ 

Acts xx. 4; c sent to Ephesus,’ 2 Tim. iv. 12; Eph. vi. 21). 
He is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21 ; 
Col. iv. 7, as f a beloved brother,’ c faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord,’ ‘ knowing the Apostle’s affairs,’ 
which agrees well with the description of ‘ our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved earnest in many things’ viii. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention—Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 
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Tiie Mission of Titus. 

16 Xapts 8c t<5 0eq> ral StSot'Tt ttjv avrrjv <T7rovSr)V vnep 
ifjicjv eV r rj KapSCa Titov, 17 otl ttjv pkv napdKhgcnv eSe- 
fa to, o-7rovSai.oTepo5 Se vndp^ojv avdaipero ? cfrJXflcy ttdos 
i^uas. 18 crvve7rep,\ffap,€v Se /u-er aurov toi* aS e\<f)6v, ov 6 

16 But r grace ft be to God who r putteth the same earnest 

17 care t for you r in the heart of Titus', for indeed he ac¬ 
cepted the exhortation, but being more r earnest, of his own 

is accord he went r out unto you. And we r sent with him the 


• Or * 

16. He begins by expressing 
his gratitude to God, for the ear¬ 
nestness of Titus, in this par¬ 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
ii. 14, vii. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

rw {hSo^n, * who is giving ,’ as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 
eagerness. 

rrjv avrr}v airov^qy vwep vfiutv, 

1 the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed * (in 
verses 8—15). 

iv tt\ Titov , 1 not merely 

in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus.’ The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17. on rrjv . . . VTrov&awTEpog 
ci , ‘ inasmuch as, whilst he did 
indeed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.’ 

TrapaKh^aiy. Properly, 1 eager 
exhortation,’ see viii. 6. 

(nrovhatuTEposj either: (1) 

* more earnest than myself,’ or 
(2) ‘ more earnest than he was 


thanks.’ 

before,’ or (3) 1 very earnest,’ 
like ceiaihaifjioyeaTfpovS) in Acts 
xvii. 22. 

i>7rap^ojy t instead of wr, ex¬ 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ; — ‘ because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.’ See xii. 16, 
V7rap^utv navovpyoq. 

avdaiperoc. See note on viii. 3. 

‘ left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.’ 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em¬ 
phatic meaning of this kind. 
See ii. 13. The past tenses 
here and throughout this pas¬ 
sage, <Tvy£Trif±\pap£v } «t repxpa, 
may imply that the events de¬ 
scribed had taken place before 
the Apostle wrote. But the whole 
strain of the passage so clearly 
indicates a present mission, that 
the past tense must be ascribed 
to the forms of ancient episto¬ 
lary communication, according to 
which the most recent events 
are represented in the light in 
which they will appear to the 
persons who receive the letter; 
as though he said, 4 You will find 
that Titus departed.’ 

18. Owenep\papey de per ub- 
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enaivos iv tco evayyeXtq) Sta nacrajv tojv iKKXrjcr lcov 
1<J (oi jjlovov Si, aXXa Kal -^eLporoin^Oel^ m ro tcov e/c/cX^o-iaJy 

brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches (and not that only, but who was also chosen by 


tov. The phrase pEr avrov is, 
properly speaking, superfluous. 
It is like saying, ‘We sent him 
with Titus as his companion . 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on verse 16. 

tov oZeX^ov, ‘ the brother 
whom you know/ so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 

OV 6 ETTCUVOQ, ‘ who JlOS JliS 

praise.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Korn. ii. 29. 

iv rw evciyyrXiw, 1 in the 
preaching,’ or ‘ the sphere of 
the glad tidings of Christ,’ like 
ev ^ptorw. So x. 14 ; Phil. vi. 
3 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

<hd Trarrwi' twv ikkXij<tiwv, 

1 through the whole range of 
congregations through which I 
have passed.’ Compare ‘ the care 
of all the Churches/ xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogue of ‘ Illustrious Men/ al¬ 
luding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder¬ 
standing of the words ev tw 
EvayyeXtw. The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19. ov povov hr, ‘ and not only 
is he generally praised * (for the 
abrupt construction comp. viii. 
5 ; Rom. ix. 10), ‘ but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.’ 

^EtpoTovrjdtig* \EtporovElv in 
classical Greek is properly ‘ to 
vote by show of hands/ then 


‘ to elect by show of hands/ as 
XEiporovelv rivet orpar^yov, Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contra- x €l P OTOt '“ 1 '- 
distinction to Xay^d- 
vetvy ‘ election by lot.’ \Eiporovr}~ 
fhie 5 Xn^utVy Plato, Pol. 300, a . 
From this meaning of * delibe¬ 
rate ’ as distinct from ‘ chance 
selection/ it came to signify 
‘ election ’ or ‘ choice ’ of any 
kind, whether by show of hands 
or not. Thus in Josephus, pas¬ 
sim, as Ant. VI. iv. 2; xiii. 
9, V7ro tov 9eov flatriXevc K£X et ~ 
poTovrjpivog (see Wetstein, ad 
loc .), and in the N. Test, as 
here and in Acts xiv. 23, of the 
choice of presbyters by the Apo¬ 
stles. Compare a similar trans¬ 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of Ek'KXrjfria and etti- 
(tkottoq in Greek, and ‘ ordoj 
‘ ordinatioj ‘ diocesis, in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprang up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, ‘ of elec¬ 
tion ’ by imposition of hands , 
thus returning in some degree 
to its etymological sense. In 
this sense, probably, it is used 
in the subscriptions to 2 Tim. 
iv. 24 ; Tit. iii. 5, hriak-oTrov x iL ~ 
porovrjdivra, 

V7to twv EKKXrjeruov, ‘by the 
congregations in which he is 
praised/ referring back to tt atrwv 
twv ekkXtj&iwv. 

crvvEK^Tjpoc hpwVj ‘ to be my 
fellow-traveller/ so Acts xix. 
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<rvveK§r}iJ.os rjfiaiv & kv rf} ^apiTL ravrg rjj OLaKOvovpevj j 
V(f> 7)fltoV 7 TpOS TT) V b TOU KVpLOV SofaV /cat TTpO0Vp, Lav C 7)pL0)lf) l 
J0 crreWopcvoi rovro, pr) ns r)p as pwprjcrqTai kv tt} aSporqTt, 
TavTTj rrj Zia.KOvovpivrj v<f> rjp oiv 2lA irpovoovp€V yap /caXa ov 

» ow. b Add ayToi). e fyituv. * irpoKoov/ierot jtaAd. 

the churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
r ministered by us to show the glory of the OK Lord and x our' 

20 ready mind), avoiding this, that no man should blame us in 

21 this r plenty which is administered by us: x for we provide' 

20, speaking of Gaius and Ari- as a companion to himself, to act 


starchus. 

kv rp X“P iri Ta ^ r ?i c i n the 
matter of their contribution. 1 
See viii. 6, 7. 

r/J Sicojoi'oujLieVp, * which is now 
in the process of ministration.’ 
See viii. 4. 

There were two purposes to be 
answered by the contribution: 

(1) ‘The glory of the Lord;’ 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi¬ 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Rom. 
xv. 16, ‘ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the 
Gentiles might be acceptable.’ 

(2) The proof of the Apostle’s 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 10, * that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(coTTou^atra) to do. 1 

20. <rrt\\6fi£voi properly be- 
. longs to award u\Lau€v 9 

ffT€\\6ne- . L Cl 

intimating that the 
reason of the Apostle’s 
sending the brother with Titus 
was to avoid cause for suspicion, 
two going instead of one. From 
xii. 18, it appears that he was 
charged with collecting money 
for his own purposes, through 
the means of his companions; 
and thus the 1 brother 9 here 
mentioned was added, first by 
the Churches at his own request, 


as a check upon his own con¬ 
duct ; next by himself, as a com¬ 
panion to Titus, to act as a check 
on the conduct of Titus. oteXXo- 
pevoi rovroy * drawing in, con¬ 
tracting this free indulgence of 
our feelings,’ as in classical 
Greek, for ‘ drawing in sails,’ 
iaria pkv aretXavrOj Iliad, i. 4 33; 
and as in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the N. T., 2 
Thess. iii. 6 : oreWetrOat v/iac, 
‘ to draw in yourselves. 1 

fit) tiq fiu)fii)(njTai. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi¬ 
lar context. 

kv ri) a^poTrjri ravrp. adporrfc 

is properly ‘ thickness,’ 
as of snow ; then ‘ fill- aSpdnjs. 
ness, ripeness, 1 as of corn; 
then ‘ largeness 1 of any kind, 
chiefly of body. Hence ddpoc in 
LXX. is used for the 1 rich 1 or 
1 great,’ 1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings 
x. 6, 11, like 1 procerus' in 

Latin. 

In the N. Test, the word oc¬ 
curs only here, and is used in 
the sense of 1 abundance,’ as in 
Zosimus, quoted by Wetstein ; in 
this passage, apparently to indi¬ 
cate the need there was for 
caution in dealing with a contri¬ 
bution 50 large as this promised 
to be. 

21. Trpovoovfiev yap iraXd .... 
avOpunruiv. These same words 
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pOVOV CVCOTTLOV KVplOV, dXXa KCLL il/CJTTLOV aV0p<DTT<i)V. 22 (TVV- 
enepipape^ Se avTOLS tov dS e\<j)bv rjpZv, ov iSoKipacrapev 
iv ttoWols 7roXXa/ct9 o-Trovbalov ovra, vvvl Se 7ro\v a*7rov- 
Sa iorepov TreiroiOrjcrei 7roXX$ tt} els vpas* 23 eiT€ vrrep 
Titov, koiviovos ipos k at ets vpas avvepy os' eire aSe\<f>ol 

for things r good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 

22 in the sight of men. And we r sent with them our brother, 
whom we rt many times in many things proved r earnest, // 
but now much more r earnest, upon the great confidence 

23 felt in you. Whether [I speak] r for Titus, he is my partner 
and r fellow-worker concerning you : or our brethren, they are 


occur in Rom. xii. 17, in refer¬ 
ence to the heathen world. Trpo- 
I’diiaQat is 1 to take precautions 
for.’ The words are taken from 
Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.) : 7rpovoov *;aA.a 
kvwmov Kvptov icat avOpioiriiiv. 

22. 7T£7T otQfjvei 7 roWrj rrj £ig 
vpag is to be connected with 
tTTTovdaioTEpov : 1 more earnest be¬ 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account..’ 

23. tire virep Titov, lie now 
winds up his account of the mes¬ 
sengers, with a general recom¬ 
mendation of them to the Corin¬ 
thian Church. After Ttrou must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
Xe'yw. For the use of e'ire with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xiii. 8 : eire yXioooat . . . cire 
yvuieng. 

Koivufvog is generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be ‘ my intimate com¬ 
panion.’ 

Kal elg vfj,ag awepyoc, 1 and 
especially my fellow-labourer to¬ 
wards you.’ 

taroaroKoL eKK\rj(r iwp, * they are 
messengers of congre- 
aTr6(rTo\oi. gations.’ From the 
omission of the article, 
it is evident that the stress is laid 


on to express the au¬ 

thority with which they came; 
by which, therefore, both the 
nameless brothers were ap¬ 
pointed. 

This passage is one of the few 
where the word airovToXog is ap¬ 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii. 25, it is 
used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Andronicus and Junia, 
and Acts xiv. 4, 14, of Barnabas. 

doL,a xpioTov . It is hard to say 
why this expression ‘ the ’ or 
1 a * glory of Christ,’ should be 
used so emphatically of these 
brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
npog Tvj v tov Kvplov t)o£cii', in verse 
19, and $o£a£ovreQ tov -S’cdr, in ix. 
13. This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians in their behalf; and the 
same is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 3, 1 the conver¬ 
sion of the Gentiles . . . caused 
great joy to all the brethren ; ’ 
and xxi. 19, ‘ when James and 
the elders had heard what tilings 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. VIII. 24. 


TjfjLoiv, a 7 rd<rroXoi iKK\r)cria>v, So£a xpiorov. 24 rip ovv a/- 
Seifu' Trjs aya7rq<; vpa>v Kal rjfiwv /cau^TjcrecDS vnep vpoiv 

efe avrovs ■o'Seifo/v/ACT'ot, et$ 7r/jdo’<u7roi' rail' eV/cX^o-tali/. 

* ^K5ci£a<r0€, Kal €is. 


24 ° messengers of the Churches, the glory of Christ. Wherefore 
r display ye to them ‘the proof of your love l and of our boasting 
on your behalf, r in the face or the churches. 


24. v\)v crSc^ti', c the dis¬ 
play* 

Kav\rj(re(M>Q y 1 my boast of your 
readiness.’ What this ‘ boast ’ 
was, appears more clearly from 
ix. 1, 2, 3, and the mention of it 


here marks the point of transition 
to a new subject. 

The construction of the parti¬ 
ciple for the imperative is fre¬ 
quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 
9—19; Eph. iii. 18; Col. iii. 16. 


Paraphrase of Chap. Yin. 16—24. 

Before I proceed I must thank God , whose goodness I see before 
my eyes in the earnestness, equal to my oion, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his oicn 
intense earnestness that of his own accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
find the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu¬ 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judaea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu¬ 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what is good, not only before the Lord, but before men . 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com¬ 
panion, whose earnestness I have proved often before , and now 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. Re¬ 
member, therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer ; 
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and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre¬ 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you , 


Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :—* 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing x The 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle’s 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a P rudence - 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, ‘ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’ 1 He makes his 
spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to 
catch every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, 
but (as he here describes) ‘ drawn in ’ and ‘ furled.’ Such was 
his conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin, 2 and effected his escape from the conspiracy, 3 and 
appealed to the Emperor, 4 and cheered the crew in the ship¬ 
wreck. 3 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the Early Church. 

(1) We find, in the expressions ‘through all the 2 : Adr ! n ' 

7 - , * . . , . lustration 

Churches, ‘messengers of Churches, a certain inter- 0 fthe 

communication between the different congregations. 

They are not independent of each ether, on the one 

hand; and, on the other hand, they are not united to each 

other by any external polity. 

(2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre¬ 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers—‘ the Bishops,’—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 
poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 

1 Matt. x. 1G. 4 Ibid xxv. 11. 

3 Acts xxiii. G. & Ibid, xxvii. 10, 22, 34. 

a Ibid, xxiii. 17. 

1 1 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 1, 2. 


agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor 1 * ) * there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi¬ 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.’ a 

( 4 ) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con¬ 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete, 3 returning when his work is ended. 4 And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus. 5 It 
is the first beginning of what in its permanent form became 
Episcopacy. 

1 Works, vii. p. 43. 4 Ibid. iii. 12. 

a Compare Acta xiii. 1, xiv. 26. 5 1 Tim. iii. 1—vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 

st. 40. 21. 

3 Tit. 1—5, ii. 15. 
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Tue Spirit in which the Collection is to be made. 

Cliap. IX. 1—15. 

IX. 1 7T€pl plv yap rrjs StaKOVias ttjs ecs tov<s ayiovs 
7 repicrcrov poC i<rnv to ypd<f>ew vplv 2 oISa yap rrjv vpoOv- 
plav vjjLQjv rjv vnep vpoov Kav^wpat MaKeSocnv, otl 9 A^aXa 

i For r about the ministering to the saints it is super- 
2 fluous for me to write to you: for I know r your readi¬ 
ness of mind' of which I boast of you to the r the Macedo- 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
but reluctantly, as if he was afraid 
that he should annoy'them by im¬ 
portunity ; and he therefore hangs 
what he has to say on the mission 
of the brethren, which he has just 
mentioned ; and presses upon them 
(1) speed; ix. 1—5; (2) readi¬ 
ness ; ix. 6, 7 ; (3) bounty ; 

8—16. 

IX. 1. 7 repi pev y«p rijc Bia- 

Kovtaq. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con¬ 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, ‘ I have 
made a boast concerning you 'to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before¬ 
hand.’ Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that e- 
7r£p\pa Be in verse 3 should have 
followed immediately on the men¬ 
tion of his 1 boast ’ in viii. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear of 
what they were going to neglect; 
and therefore first expresses the 
confidence which had caused his 
boast. 1 / speak of my boast and 
of my anxiety concerning it, for 
to urge upon you the contribution 
is needless.’ For similar con¬ 


structions see viii. 12; 1 Cor. 

x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro¬ 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in £7r£p\pa Be, in 3. per may either 
have a relation to this Si, as 
though the sentence were Trfpi Se 
ru>y aBe\<pQv ov Treptaaov, or may 
stand by itself to limit his words 
to the contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

to ypatyeiv .... TctpUHTOV, £ my 
writing to you is superfluous.* 

2. ydp gives the reason for 
TTEptaa6v — £ I say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.’ For the 
meaning of ’A^ata, see i. 1. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 
past year, see viii. 10. The tense 
of 7rapE(TKE.ua<jrat , and the en¬ 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would * be prepared ’ (tva 
napatTKEvaapEyoL 7 ite), as though 
they were not now prepared, in¬ 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians; 
and he now dwells on the fact 
of his having done so with the 
view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com¬ 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 
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napecTKevacrTai ano ne'pvo-L, Kal a o ^vpwv £77X09 r)p£ 6 i<T€v 
tov$ nXeiovas* '^enepipa Se tovs d 8 eX<f>ovs, wa prj to 
Kav'xyipa rjp&v to vnep vpwv K€va) 0 fj hv tg> pepet tovtco, 
lvol Ka 0 Q)s eXeyov vapeaKevacrpevoL fjre, ^ prj 770)9, iav IX- 
Ooxriv c rvv ipol MaKeSoves Kal cvjxoo-lv vpas anapaaKev - 
dcrrovs, KaTaicrxyvOoipEi/ 777x619 (u'a /xt) Xeytopeu vpeis) iv 

* Laclim. Ed. 1. t&. b Add 

nians/ that Achaia r has been prepared' a year ago, and 
3 your zeal r provoked r the greater part': r but I r sent the 
brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in vain in this 
4 r respect', that as I said ye may be r prepared, lest haply, if 
r any Macedonians' come with me and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not ye') should be ashamed in this same 


not to be wondered at, if we con¬ 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex¬ 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxiii. 3—5. 

vai 6 vfiwv £f}Xog ypedtaev Tovg 
irXeiovag, ‘ and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma¬ 
cedonian Christians were stimu¬ 
lated to their generosity/ tovq 
7r XeIovclq being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

£i/\og, ‘ zealous affection/ see 
xi. 1. Lachmann, in his first 
edition, read to £fj\oQ, with B. (as 
in viii. 2, to ttXovtoq ). 

The ‘brethren 1 (viii. 16—24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearance* of his having ex¬ 
aggerated the generosity of Co¬ 
rinth. 

klv o»0p, ‘ nullified. 1 It is also 
joined with Kav\i]^aj in 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

iv T(p pipet Toimpy ‘in this 
matter, 1 as distinguished from 
those other matters in viii. 11—16, 
in which he knew that his boast 
would not be nullified. 

iva KadufQ IXeyov irapttrKeva- 


fffjivoi i)r£, ‘that you might be 
prepared, as I said that you were 
prepared.* 

4. Ma«?oi'€c*, ‘ any Macedo¬ 
nians. 1 This shows that the 
‘ brothers, 1 in viii. 17—24, were 
not Macedonians. It also agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4. 

KaTcua-xyvdiofiEVj ‘ ashamed of 
having exaggerated. 1 

tva pi) Xiywfiev vpEig. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon¬ 
sibility of defending him. 

£ v rrj vnoaraiTEt ravrif. The 
omission of rife Kav\t)<rEti)g (D 3 .Eb 
J. K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B. C. D 1 . F. G. 
renders it necessary that i/7ro<rra<rie 
here should mean, not ‘ substance 1 
or 1 solidity, 1 as in Ps. lxviii. 2 
(LXX.); but as in Heb. iii. 14, xi. 
1; Ps. xxxviii. 7; Ezek. xix. 5, 
and the numerous passages quoted 
by Wetstein ad loc. from Poly¬ 
bius and Josephus, ‘ confidence 
the fundamental meaning of the 
word being ‘ firmness, 1 1 some- 
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rfj vTTocrTaaei ra vTrj. 0, 5 avayKcuov ovv riyyjadprjv irapaKa- 
XeVac rows a8e\<£ov?, Iva npoekdcjcnv b 7 rpos vpas Kal 
TTpOKarapTicroicnv tt)v c 'TTpoeTTTjyyekpivrjv tiikoylav vp&v 
tclvttjv k.Toipr\v elj/at ovtojs &»S evkoyiav Kal prj d o)$ irkeo- 

® Add tt}s Kavxfl<rtws. b 

c TTpOKa.TT}Yy€\lJ.4l/TIV. d toOTTCp. 


5 r stedfastness. Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort 

the brethren, that they r should go before unto you and 
make up beforehand your bounty r which was announced' 
before, that the same might be ready as a matter of bounty 


thing on which to take one’s 
stand.’ 

5. 7rapaKa\£<rat . See note oil 
viii. G. 

TrpoiXdwaiv . . . TrpoEctTaprlautaii'j 
i. e. ‘ before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth.* TrpoeTTT/yycXpfVrp', 

1 before my arrival in Mace¬ 
donia,’ as in ix. 1, 2, 3. The 
word 7 rp6 is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, ‘ my watchword is, Before• 
hand , Beforehand , Beforehand 
Compare the same sense of it in 
xiii. 2 . 


EuXoy/a is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N. T.) in 
the peculiar sense of 
■ttg.’ a ‘ Sift.' Mke x<W; the 
gift, or the spirit of 
giving, is regarded by the Apostle 
both as in itself a gift and bless¬ 
ing of God, and as calling down 
the blessing of God upon him 
that gives. Compare ‘It is more 
blessed (pa/capior) to give than 
to receive * (Acts xx. 35); and 
also, 

* It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes' 


The LXX. employ it indifferently 
for ‘gift’ and ‘blessing,’ as in 
Gen. xxxiii. 11 , of the gift of 
Jacob to Esau; as a translation 
of a * blessing.’ In Prov. 


xi. 25, ‘ a generous mind ’ is ex¬ 
pressed by ‘ a soul of 

blessing.’ Originally the blend¬ 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
praise of God or man was in the 
East (as still to a great extent) 
accompanied by a gift (the mo¬ 
dern bakhshish) ; and every gift 
suggested the expectation of some 
other gift or advantage in re¬ 
turn. 

The Apostle with this new word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
freedom of spirit in which the con¬ 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which evXoyta 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to (Compare the pa¬ 

rallel passages tv^aptor^o-ac, Luke 
xxii. 17 ; £v\oy//<rac, Mark xiv. 
22 ; and see notes on 1 Cor. x. ] 6.) 

‘ Your gift is called a “ blessing ” 
or “ thanksgiving,” let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless¬ 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge.’ As 
the Divine blessing (tvXoym) is 
identified with the ready gift, so 
human covetousness (irXEovelita) 
is identified with the unwilling 
gift. 
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veijiav. 6 tovto Se (6 (rneipcov <f>ei8op.asa)s <j>ei§opa/Q)s Kal 
depicrei, Kal 6 aneipcov in ev\oy tats in evXoyiais /cat 
Oepicrei) 7 e/caoros Ka0d>s *nporjpr)Tai tt) KapSia, prj iK 
\vttt)S rj ef ovary kj)S' t I\apov yap hoTqv ay ana 6 0eos. 
8b 8uj'aT6t Se 6 Oeos nacrav X^P IV nepLcrcrevcrai ets v/ias, 
tra cp ttcu'tI navrore nacrav avrapKetav e^ovres neptcr- 
crcvT)Te eis nav epyov aryaOov, 9 /ca0a>s yeypanrai * EcrKop - 


■ irpoatp eTrax. b Swards. 

cand not of covetousness. But r there is this' (‘he that 
soweth sparingly, ‘sparingly shall he also A reap, and he that 

7 so we tli bountifully, bountifully shall he also reap ’), every 
one according as he purposeth in his heart, not r out of 

8 sorrow' or of necessity: for ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
And God is able to make r every grace abound towards youj 
that ye r at every time' having r every sufficiency in r every 

9 thing may abound to every good work, as it is written, 


6. tovto Bd. Understand 

as 1 Cor. vii. 29, ‘ this is what 
I mean.' 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is, in the Epistles, almost 
always applied to contributions 
and alms. See note on 1 Cor. 
ix. 11. 

csr’ fiXoytaic, 4 on the condition 
of blessings/ or 4 large gifts; ’ 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10, t* i\iriBt a po- 
Tpiutv. 1 These are the terms on 
which we give and on which he 
shall receive ; * as in Luke vi. 38, 
4 Give, and it shall be given 
unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down.’ 

7. fuzoroc, i. e. £(2or<t>. 

TTpopp^rai, 4 has chosen freely/ 

according to its classical sense in 
Arist. Ethics, lii. 2. 

rp cap^ip, 4 in his own inner¬ 
most being : ’ see note on viii. 1G. 

\v7tt }c . . . ai dy^f. These two 
words explain Trkzovettar —‘ from 
a feeling of grief or of necessity/ 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always makes 


an essential part of alms-giving 
(see note on viii. 2 ; Rom. xii. 8), 
which he here justifies by a refer¬ 
ence to Prov. xxii. 8 : arfpa tXa- 
pov Kal Borrjr evkoytl Seos (LXX.). 

8. He expands the reason for 
giving liberally. 6 Seog refers 
back to 6 Sede in verse 7. 

Trdoar ^aptF, 4 every gift.* It 
is used generally, both for what 
God gives to them, and for what 
they give to others, as evXoyta in 
verse 6. 

7r epiatrevaai, 4 make to over¬ 
flow.’ For this active sense see 
on iv. 15. 

The accumulation of 7 ra<ra»', Iv 
iravTi, 7 ravroTE, 7Tray is re¬ 
markable. The stress is on 7rtpt(7- 
ffevTfre as connected with Trepnr- 
aeiuraiy — 4 He can make your 
wealth overflow, so that having 
a sufficiency (aurdp^ftaF, see 1 
Tim. vi. 6 ; Phil. iv. 11) for your¬ 
selves, you may overflow in good 
deeds to others.’ 

9. vaOwe yiypawrat , 1 SO as to 
exemplify the saying in Pa. cxii. 
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7 Ticrev, eScoKep tols irevrjo-iv, rj StKouocrvvr) a vtov p,epet els 

\ j *■> 10'S 1 '* '"'a / ^ / \ 

top aui)va. o oe eTnypprjyayp crnopop rw cnreipopTi /cat 
aprov ets fipaxTiP *)(0p7)yyjcreL Kal 'jr\r]0vpel top crnopop 
vp,a>p Kal C av^rjcrei ra d yeprjptara tt}s StKaLoavprjs vpL&p. 

ft tnrep/ia, b xopTjy^crat «al 7rA?]0vvai. 

c d 7«'Wj/*aTa. 


‘he r dispersed abroad, he r gave to the poor, his righteous- 
io ness rcmaineth for ever.’ Now he that r supplieth seed to 
the sower A will both r supply bread for 0 food, and mul¬ 
tiply your seed ° and increase the fruits of your righteous- 


(LXX. cxi.) 9,’ ‘The man who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 
yet has more to give always 
the stress being thus 
eh rbv alwva. laid on the last words, 
fie yet elg top aiw i'a, 
* abides for ever,* ‘ is never to 
be exhausted.’ Compare ITeb. vii. 
1G, 17, where the immortality of 
Melchizedek’s priesthood is ar¬ 
gued in like manner from the ex¬ 
pression ‘for ever’ (dc top ai- 
wra) in Ps. cx. 4. 

eaKoftirurey, ‘ scattered,* is the 
link with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 
image uf sowing, begun in verse 
G, and continued in 9 ; and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina¬ 
tive case is ‘ the liberal man.’ 

ij <)ikcuo(tvvt), ‘ righteousness,* 
*. , here, and in 10, is used 

in the same sense as in 
the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 

‘ beneficence.’ See note on 1 
Cor. xiii. Comp, the reading 
fit Kuwait vrfv for k\trifioavvr)i' 7 in 
Matt. vi. 1. 

10. 6 3e £7a^op7jya)^. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8 : ‘ But, if you 
so scatter, He that supplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.’ 


hrt^oprjyuit'f from its primary 
sense of ‘ supplying the cho¬ 
rus,’ is hence applied , 

r 1 i tmxopnyuv. 
to any supply of a de¬ 
mand, and in the N. Test, is al¬ 
ways used of the help rendered 
by God to man. See Gal. iii. 5 ; 
Col. ii. 19; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

GTTOpov rw aireipoPTi Kai aproi' 
elg fipuatv are suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (LXX.). 

ra yevrffiara rfjg SiKawauprjQ 
vpiwi' (‘the fruits of your righte¬ 
ousness ’ or ‘ beneficence ’) is 
suggested by IIos. x. 12, where 
the whole passage turns . 
like this on the meta- TCt y€t4i ~ 

i • , t LaTa - 

phor of sowing: anti- 

puTf kavToiq etc hiKawavpifP, rpv- 

yijaaTE e!g Kap7rdp (fui j- 

Ttaare kavung ()>wg yputaevg, 

£ 7)TT)aaTE TOP Kvpwp EU)£ TOV 
yEP7}fiara hiKcuoauprjg vfiip. As 
arropop refers to the harvest, y£- 
viffiara refers to the vintage, the 
word being used in later Greek, 
and in the N. Test, generally 
(see Matt. xxvi. 29 ; Mark xiv. 
25), in the sense of ‘fruit.’ Kctp - 
7 roc is applied to this same collec¬ 
tion of alms, Rom. xv. 28. 

Compare 1 Cor. iii. G : ‘I 
planted; Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.’ 
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11 o' ircurfi 7rXoim£d/iG'oi eis nacrav airkorqT a, *a- 

repya£erai Si* ev^a/aicrrtav a [r£] 0€^, 12 on ^ Sta- 
Kovia Tqs \eiTOVpyias raunjs ov povov iarw 717300-01^^X77- 
povaa ra vorepTjpaTa tu>v ayieov, aXXa #cai 7T€/3tcrcredovcra 
Sia 7roXXa>^ eu^aournaii' raJ * 0 eoI* 13 Sea ri}s SoKtprjs tj}s 

• Lachm. Ed. 1. evx«p. (&t» . . . . xP l<rr $)> *®1 ®A 

11 ness. Being enriched in every thing to all r liberality, which 

12 r worketh through us thanksgiving to God that the r mini¬ 
stration of this service not only r is filling up' the wants of 
the saints, but r abounding also by many thankgivings unto 

13 God: r they by the r proof of this ministration r glorifying 


11. -\ovri£6fievoi maybe con¬ 
nected with t^ovreg and xepur- 
<7 evrjre in verse 8 , but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in viii. 24. 

£v iraiTi and eig -raaiy are ac¬ 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse 1. 

a-Xorr/ra, see note on viii. 2. 
i/rtc uarfpyafcrai It ljfiuty tv\a- 
pitrriay 1 Tour liberality 

by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
thankfulness from those who re¬ 
ceive it. 1 

-Sew, 1 towards God, 1 gives 
the religious turn which he im¬ 
mediately follows up in the next 
sentence. 


12 . h 

Xerroupyfa. 


£iai; 0 Kia, see viii. 4. 
Xctroi/pyfiv, Xurovpyia , 
are used in Rom. xv. 


27, of this very contribution, and 
in Phil. ii. 30, of a simil ar one. 
The sense is as in cl assical Greek 


of a 1 public service,’ but here 
restricted by later use to religi¬ 
ous services. By its combina¬ 
tion here with 1 thanksgiving to 
God, 1 it may have a sense cor¬ 
responding to the priestly ser¬ 
vice, performed in the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian church by the people 


offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15, 1 by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the fruit 
(comp, y ert'ifiara in verse 10) of 
our lips, giving thanks to His 
name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well 
pleased. 1 

xpotraraxXijpoiitra, f supplying 
by addition, 1 only used here, and 
in xi. 9. 

xfpto’o'ct’oucra 2td xoXXwr £v\a- 
piflrtwK rw * Overflowing 

beyond its immediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God. 1 

Lachmann, in his 2nd Ed., 
reads rtp $££ (C. D. G.), in his 
1st Ed. xptorp (B.) ; and on 
the same grounds, in his first re¬ 
tains, and in the second omits, 
mi before Sid in verse 13. 

13. This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse 
11, is without grammatical con¬ 
nexion : 2 osu£okt£c relates to xoX- 
XiSr, as xXovrt£d/j£»*oi to vpwK. 

Jia rijc Coxifiijg rijc hicucoyiag t 
1 through the experience of this 
service. 1 

2o£a£o>rec Toy Stov, see viii. 23. 
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SiaKovias ravTrjs Sofa^otres top Oeov iwl Trj vTroTayfj ti 79 
opoXoyias vpcov ei? to eyayyekiov tov ^ picrrov /cat aTrXo- 


1*. 


ttjtl TT}<? kolvq)vlcl<; et,9 auTOV9 /cat €t? 7raPTa9, /cat 
avrS)v Serjcrei v7re/o v/uSp innrodovvTcov vp a? Sia rr)p virep- 
j3d\\ovcrav ydpiv tov Oeov i<f> u/up. lo xapi9 a t<S A*'* 
ini TTj dveKSLrjyigTcg a vtov Scope a. 


0€O> 


• Add 5e. 


God for r the subjection of your confession in regard to 
the gospel of Christ, and liberality of your communication 

14 in regard to them and in regard to all, and themselves by 
their prayer for you r longing after you because of the 

15 exceeding grace of God [seen] r upon you. r Grace a be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift. 

“ Or ‘ thanks.’ 


£7rt Trj i/TTorayp ri/c ogoXoytag 
v^itov elg to evayyeXiov tov xpiarov. 
‘They glorify God for die obe¬ 
dience which belongs to the con¬ 
fession of your faith , in regard 
to the Gospel of Christ.’ For 
the use of oyoXoyta , in this sense, 
see 1 Tim. vi. 12 ; Heb. iii. 1, iv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases used for 
* the profession of Christianity.’ 

etc to evciyytXtov tov ^piarov . 
See ii. 12. It gives the religious 
ground of thankfulness, as etc 
avrovg in the next clause gives 
the human ground. 

«7r \6tt)ti Trjg KOiviaviag (not 
‘ the sincerity of their commu¬ 
nion,’ but) as in viii. 4, the li¬ 
berality of their communication.’ 

etc ctvrove kcu etc Tra^rac, ‘ to 
the Jewish Christians, and if to 
them, then to all.* 

14. fcat avrwy, ... tty' vgiv. This 


is another independent sentence, 
following out in sense, though 
not in grammar, the preceding: 

1 And they, with prayer for you, 
long to see you, because they 
hear of the exceeding gift Avhich 
God has worked in you.’ 

In these four last verses, the 
Apostle throws himself forward 
into the time when at Jerusalem 
he should receive the thanks of 
the Jewish Christians for this 
contribution, and thereby witness 
the completion of the harmony 
between the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches. Hence the impas¬ 
sioned thanksgiving for what 
else seems an inadequate occa¬ 
sion. Compare the abrupt in¬ 
troduction of similar thanksgiv¬ 
ings in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33—3G; 
1 Cor. xv. 57 ; Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. 
iii. 20 ; 1 Tim. i. 17. 


Paraphrase of Chap. IX. 1 —15. 

I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches . I have urged you to receive the mission 
of Titus with Christian love . I might have urged upon you 
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more directly the duty of preparing the contribution ; but I 
have not done so ; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made . Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason 
that you might be fully prepared ; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what I said . Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing —a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there¬ 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something which 
you were grasping to keep. What I mean is this :—That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown ; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest; if plenti¬ 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be a harvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; 
as the Proverbs declare, it is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only, but of every kind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your - 
selves, not one kind only, but every kind of sufficiency; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind only, but 
in every kind, of good work . As the Psalmist describes of the 
good man how he c scatters, and gives to the poor, and yet his 
beneficence remains inexhaustible for all time ; 7 and, as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
( seed to the sower and bread for food, 7 so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence; and thus you will have riches of every kind 
to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus the result ivill be a 
great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God; 
not only a necessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
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givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ , for the liberality of your communication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians ; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests so. 
greatly to you and through you to them , and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving for the gift, great beyond ivords to 
express , in the fulfilment of this mission . 


In concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked: 

I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the i mport _ 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. He had anceoftlie 
warned them in the First Epistle 1 to have it ready; ?. ontri }™" 
he had c boasted of their preparations, making the Corin- 
very most of it that he could to the Churches of 
Macedonia; by that boast the Macedonian Churches 
had chiefly been stimulated to make exertions , 2 which, by the 
time that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
beyond their means . 3 He now devotes a whole section of an 
important Epistle solely to this subject; he sends Titus, the 
most energetic and fervent of his companions, with the view^ of 
urging the completion of the collection ; 4 he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, 6 the glory of 
Christ Himself .’ 5 He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere : 6 he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve ; 7 he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of God, and 
could only be expressed by the same word (‘ grace,’ f bless- 
ing ’) 8 : he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 

1 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. s v iip 20 22, 23. 

2 2 Cor. ix. 2. # 6 ix. 4, 5, C—10. 

3 viii. 2, 3. 7 ix ix—14. 

4 viii. G, 17. 3 viii. 1, 7, 0, ix. 5, G. 
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of Christ: 1 he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the c unspeakable 
gift ’ itself. 2 Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed, 3 it determined his course to Jerusalem 4 in 
spite of his ardent desire 5 to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road ; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 
‘ bound in spirit,’ he was f ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus; ’ 6 and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
c acceptable,’ then, and not before, he could f come with joy ’ 
and ‘ refresh himself’ with the Christians of the West. 7 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im¬ 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship 
to the Gentiles, with making this collection 8 for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering 9 from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni¬ 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru¬ 
salem. 10 His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans : ‘ I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for my brethren’s sakes.’ 11 ‘My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God is, that they might be saved.’ 12 ‘ Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.’ 13 

This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion ; how the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 

1 2 Cor. viii. 9. 8 Gul. ii. 10. 

2 viii. 16, ix. 15. 9 ?u)pa$opia f Rom. xv. 31. 

3 Rom. xv. 26. 10 Rom. xv. 27. 

4 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 11 Ibid. ix. 3. 

5 Rom. xv. 23, 24, i. 10, 11. 12 Ibid. x. 1. 

e Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 10, 13. 13 Ibid. xi. 1, 2. 

7 Rom. xv. 32. 
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and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de¬ 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to be 
observed only in spirit; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co-operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that c none among 
believers possessed aught of his own ; ’ or that * none lacked.’ 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 
question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. Such an undoubted instance of chancre in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warning against laying too much stress on ad¬ 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in¬ 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the duty 
of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re¬ 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- cal view of 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But this Almsgiv- 
passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- ins ' 
ental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and in a later time 
some of the mediaeval saints, have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists 
with no less eagerness on the spirit in which it is given. 
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~TIIE ASSERTION OF IIIS INTENTION TO EXERT I1IS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 

Chap. X—XIII. 

WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6 —XII. 10) 

VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF THE 
FALSE TEACHERS. 

The transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle, 
Change in ^ so mar ked that it might almost be thought to be 
this por- a distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec¬ 
tion of the tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 

plS e ' part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de¬ 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan¬ 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Epistle, 1 but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances 2 with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin¬ 
gular ; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
are no longer commended 3 for their penitent zeal, but re¬ 
buked 4 for their want both of love and penitence. The con¬ 
fident hopes 5 which he had expressed for the future are 
exchanged for the most gloomy forebodings. 6 

What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle ? A momentary doubt might be suggested 
solutions, whether it was not an intermediate fragment be¬ 
tween the First and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 

1 1 Cor. iv. 8—10, vi. 3—8, ix. 

1—1G, xv. 4. 

2 x. 1, xii. 13. 

3 vii. 7—16. 


4 xii. 16, 20, 21. 

* vii. 0 - 16 . 

6 xii. 20. 
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this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, xi. 7—15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such as ii. 14—16, iv. 2—6, vi. 14, vii. 2 ; and the 
topics, although treated much more personally, are still the 
same. Compare iii. 1, and x. 13—18 ; ii. 17, and xii. 14—19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church ; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1—9, xii. 11—15, xiii. 
11, 12, that he is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in Chapters i.—ix. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the 
beginning of the tenth Chapter. It may be that in the inter¬ 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the part of the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus had removed ; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew hearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina¬ 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (ii. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not in love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1—7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xii. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
11, xiii. 13). 

[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en¬ 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some¬ 
what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks.] 


K K 
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SECOND El'ISTLE: C1IA1’. X. 1—4. 


X. 1 -4^X09 Se ey<u ITavXos irapaKa\a> vpa$ Sia rij s 
a npavTrjTo<; xal eViewceias roO xjdiotoG, os Kara irpocroi-aov 

m Tr/JodTTJTOS. 


l Now / PamZ myself r exhort you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, who in r face am r downcast among 


X. 1. Avroc 5 e iyu) riauXoe. 
This emphatic stress on 
* I Paul.’ his own person is the fit 
introduction to the por¬ 
tion of the Epistle which, beyond 
any other part of his writings, is 
to lay open his individual life 
and character. 1 Look at me : it 
is no longer in conjunction with 
others that I address you ; it is 
not as at the beginning of the 
Epistle “ Paul and Timotheus ; ” 
but Paul alone—that Paul who 
is charged with making empty 
boasts; he now places himself 
before you, with all his human 
feelings of love and tenderness, 
to warn and entreat you not to 
drive him to extremities.’ 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2, ‘ Behold, I Paul say 
to you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ; ’ 
Philemon 19, ‘I Paul have writ¬ 
ten it with mine own hand; ’ 
Eph. iii. 1, ‘I Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.’ 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by his own 
hand. 

hta tT )c npavTriTOC icai EVietHEiac 
tov yoKTTov. Compare Horn. xii. 
1 ; Phil. ii. 1. 

The force of the expression 


here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that 
he was going to entreat ‘ 
them, by the example 
of Christ, to be for- ofChrl9t ' 
giving and forbearing towards 
him ; but the context shows the 
sense to be, 1 You know, and I 
know, how meek and forbearing 
was Christ; do not provoke me 
into even an apparent deviation 
from that example, by a mis¬ 
conduct which will compel me to 
use severity.’ eirieuceia, ejrieiri/e, 
are always used in the N. Test, 
in contradistinction to violence 
or irascibility, irpavr^q is ge¬ 
nerally used of gentleness, in 
contradistinction to severity or 
anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 21. The 
appeal to the example of Christ 
indicates that the Apostle had 
before his mind, not merely the 
general idea of perfection, but 
the definite historical character 
of gentleness and patience as 
exhibited in the Gospel nar¬ 
ratives. Matt. xi. 29 ; Luke 
xxiii. 34. 

The construction here is con¬ 
fused. The sentence, if com¬ 
pleted, would have required after 
7rnpava\w some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him. But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 


Eph. iii. 1—iv. 1) he recommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 
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pev TaTrewbs iv vpiv, a77w Se 0appco et$ vpas' 2 Seopai 
Se to prj napcov Oapprjaat rfj TT€.7TOi0rjcreL f) XoyC^opaL 
ToXprjcrcu ini ru'as tovs Xoyitppdvovs fjpas /card crapKa 
7repnra.TovvTon >. 6 iv crapKL yap TrepnraTovvTes ov Kara 
o-apKa <TTpaTevop€0a 4 (ra yap onX a Tr}$ crr/oaretas rjpoiv 

2you, but being absent am bold toward you: but I r pray 
that tr being present I may not be bold' with r that confi¬ 
dence wherewith I think to be bold against some who r reason 

3 of us as if we walked according to the flesh. For though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not Avar r according to' the flesh 


Bio pat Be, and thus the joint 
sense of the Avhole is : ‘I entreat 
you, or rather, I pray that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my poAver from the 
times Avhen I am absent to the 
times when I am present Avith 
you. 1 For a similar interchange 
of 7rapcu-a\tl> and Beopat see v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, viii. 4. 

TQ.Trf.tvoQ, 4 downcast, 1 as in 1 
Cor. ii. 3, 4 with much fear and 
trembling, and in Aveakness ; 1 
compare vii. G. 

Sappiu etg u/mc, ‘I am con¬ 
fident in my power against you,’ 
in a different sense therefore 
from happen tv vplv, vii. 1G, 

Kura irpornoTrov is 4 face to 
face,’ in opposition to a7rwr, as 
in 1 Cor, xiii. 12, irpotruiTcov Trpog 

TrpoawTTOv. 

2. to pi) irapwv $appfjfrru. The 
article expresses, 4 this is A\ r hat I 
ask the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

\oyi£opat, opposed to \oyt- 
£ofiivovg, 4 I calculate on being 
bold in conscious uprightness 
and dependence on God; they 
calculate on my failure as con¬ 
trolled by human motives and 
dependent on human means.’ 

kut'ci oapra alludes to the Ioav 
motives charged upon him, as in 
ii. 17, iv. 2 ; 1 Thess. ii 3. 


3. yap is the reason for to\- 
pi)trai. 

iv (rapid is opposed to kqt a 
atipKa, and nepnraTovvTEQ to trrpa- 
Tevopeda. 4 Although Ave are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not by the influences of this 
Avorld that we are actuated 1 
(compare John xvii {v , 
lo, not . . . out of Kari aipm _ 
the Avorld, but . . . 
from the evil ’)— 4 although Ave 
are treading the patlnvay of the 
Avorld, it is not from the ar¬ 
moury of the Avorld that Ave 
derive our strength. 1 tv train:l 
refers to his bodily infirmities 
and dnngers, as in vii. 5, xii. 7; 
and the sense is the same as in 
iv. 7, 4 Ave have this treasure in 
earthen vessels. 1 

TrepnrarobvTac, though not ne¬ 
cessarily expressing more ^han 
‘living 1 ( versantes) t is used as 
in v. 7 with reference 
to its proper etymo- Trepiira- 
logical sense of 4 walk- rovvTa *• 
ing to and fro. 1 

e TTpaTtvopeOa is (not merely 
‘we fight,’ but) ‘ we v6 . 

make our expeditions, 
alluding to the march, 
as it Avere, Avhich he Avas go¬ 
ing to make upon Corinth, as 
against a strong fortress; and 
this image is noAv carried on into 
detail. 


tt K 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP, N. 5, G. 


ov crapKLKd, a\Xa Swara ra> deai npos Kauaipecriv o)(ypQ)- 
pd tcdv), 5 \oyicrpovs KaOaipovvres Kal irav vxpcopa inatpo- 
pevov Kara 7*779 yvdxreos tov Oeov, Kal al^paXcoTL^ovre^ 

(for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but r strong 
5 through God to the r casting down of r fastnesses), casting down 
r reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself against 


the knowledge of God, and 

4 , 5 . xadatpeh' 6\vpu)fuiTa 

is employed in the LXX. for 
the reduction of strongholds; 
Lain. ii. 2; Prov. xxi. 22; 1 
Macc- v. 65, viii. 10. Compare 
ITor. Ep. II. ii. 25—30, 1 Luculli 
miles . . . Presidium regale loco 
dejecit , ut aiunt, Summe munito 
et multarum divite reruin.’ 

v\j/u>fia although only used in 
, P ir LXX. in a more 

down 3 Seiierai sense, is by 
strong- Aqiula used in Deut. 
holds?’ xxxii. 13 ; 1 Sam. ix. 

12; Ps. xviii. 34, as a 
translation of Baniak —‘ a high 
hill.’ 

al^paXiori^io is (not merely 
1 to enslave, 1 like SovXtvii), but) 
to ‘ lead away as prisoners of 
war. 1 To this peculiar turn of 
warlike imagery the recollections 
of the Mithridatic and 
Cilician Piratical wars may 
wars * have in part contri¬ 
buted. Both of these contests 
partook of the character here 
indicated; the second especially, 
which had been raging amongst 
the hill forts of the Cilician 
pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith. 234—238; Arnold’s 
Rom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un¬ 
derneath these outward images 


bringing into captivity every 

he expresses not merely a ge¬ 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 

\o■yuTfiovc, referring back to Xo- 
yi£of.iei'ovg in verse 2, expresses 
that is of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he is speaking, while 
v\pd)pa is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
tiraipopEvov Kara rijg yvwanvq tov 
Beou. KaSatpely has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
1 taking down ’ the pride or ar¬ 
guments of opponents, as to <ppu- 
vj]fia mfifXtcv, Dio Chrys. lvii. p. 
571 £>, Ixxiii. p. 634 a; Appian. 
B. C. ii. p. 766. rt)v aXafcovetav 
KftdatpovvTEg, Aristid. t. ii. p. 259. 

tov ETTiret^tarpov twv ivavriiov 
%6£iov KadcupEh'j Philo, de Abrah. 
p. 32. Kadaipbcrnv navra Xoyov . « . 
ov ttoXe^joc dXX’ tiprjvr /, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- 
stein ad loc.) 

ZvvaTa ru) B£<p } as uortToc rw 
•9tw, Acts vii. 20, * in the sight 
of God.’ 

For a similar elaboration of a 
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nav vogpa.els rrjv vi tolko^v tov xpicrrov, 6 koX iv iroipto 
e^orre? eVSt/CTjcrai iracrav 'irapaKO’qv 11 , orav nXirjpajOfj vpwv 
7) viraKorj, 

n Luckm. Ed, 1 , irapaKarfy. ftrav ttAtj puOfj. 


6 thought to the obedience of Christ, and having in rea¬ 
diness to revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 
fulfilled. 


military image, compare the de¬ 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11—17. 

eig ri/y vttc iKOt)y tov xparrou is 
in sense the same as if it had 
been rp vTrauo/j? (ar^iciXtvTi^orra 
pie to) rofiu), Rom. vii. 23) ; but it 
is here changed to ctt; r h v vira- 
tcoriv to carry on the metaphor, as 
though the ‘ obedience ’ which it 
was his object to produce, was 
also the fortress to which his 
prisoners were to be carried. 

G. There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquest 
which he has just described, and 
these, he now proceeds to say, he 
was prepared to punish (comp. 
Luke xix. 27, * those mine 

enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before 
me'). But as he had been 
careful at the beginning of this 
Epistle to express his anxiety 


not to come to Corinth till the 
mass of the Church were pre¬ 
pared to receive him (i. 23), so 
here he hastens to add, ‘ when 
your obedience is fulfilled.’ He 
acted, as has been observed, on a 
wise application of the princi¬ 
ple ‘ divide et impera ,* as when 
lie threw the apple of discord 
amongst the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, Acts xxiii. 6—10. 

£v tToipo) 'l\oi t£c, ‘being pre¬ 
pared,’ so Polyb. ii. 34, 2 ; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 5G5, 584. 

Traotojo)/ is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to v7rcuo//, before and 
after. 

vpiLv is placed before vne ocot;, 
and out of its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that 6 ray 
7r\Tjfm)0ij should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the T ext; 
riot to the following, as in Lach- 
mann’s 1st edition. 


Paraphrase of Chap. X. 1—6. 

17ioiv wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul against 
vdiom you hear so much, I conjure you not to compel me to 
break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 
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SECOND EPISTLE. 


Christ, I pray that when I come to you there may be no 
occasion for exerting that authority ivhich some think I shall 
never venture to exercise but at a distance. But be assured 
that, if I do exercise it, it will be a real authority, I shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with weapons, 
not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare; and every alien 
thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands ; and those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection, To effect all this, 
I wait only till I am assured of your submission, that I may 
not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceivers . 
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ITis Boast of iiis Claims. 

Chap. X. 7—XII. 18. 

At the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di¬ 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting (fcai^ao-tfat). It is in his mouth a word of His 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used ; ‘Boast.’ 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits , 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especi¬ 
ally aimed. But with that freedom, which is characteristic of 
the Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if 
it really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of this section. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. They occupy the background of the portrait; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter¬ 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de¬ 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. X. 7—10. 


7 ra /cara Trpocro)7rov /3\e7T€T€. a et rt? nenoidev eavTfo 
XpMTTOv eTvai, tovto \oyi£€<r0a> nakiv h a<f> eavrov, otl 

■ jflAe'jrcrc; b Lachm. Ed. 1, i<p' lavrov . 

7 x ye look on things after the outward r face. If any r one 
trust to him self that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


7. 4 Such is the authority 
which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things . 1 
By the outside appearance he 

alludes to the various 

IpJZL. p° ints . of ° utw , ar ? 

perionty alleged in his 
opponents. That this (and not 
any of the other meanings at¬ 
tached to it, 4 conspicuous,’ 

1 what lies before you,' &c.) is 
the signification of ra Kara Ttpotr- 
ti)7roy, is clear from the sense of 
TTpotrioTTov in this Epistle (see v. 
12 , kv TTpotrotiru) Kav){ii)pkvovs *:ai 
fir) KapSiq.) and X. l,jrara irpotniiwor 
—where it is used, not merely as 
an equivalent to napur, but 4 in 
external appearance ’), and in 
the similar phrase (3\etteiq etc to 
7rpoff(j7ro^, Matt. xxii. 16 ; Mark 
xii. 14. Comp, also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21 ; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of 7rpo<r(j7ro\f?7rr7je 
. . . Xi}ifua, and . . . Xt^itteIte , That 
fi \ettete is to be understood not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative 
it would probably be at the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence ; and if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by rt or some similar 
word; if imperative, it would re¬ 


quire to be taken in an ironical 
sense, hardly justified by the con¬ 
text. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co¬ 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made b} r 
the false teachers of a closer con¬ 
nexion with Christ than that en¬ 
joyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, 4 I 
am of Christ,’ 1 Cor. i. 10, and 
(more doubtfully) from the pre¬ 
tensions of the false teachers to 
be 4 Ministers of Christ ,’ 4 Apo¬ 
stles of Christ ’ (xi. 23, 13). 

From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- 
ers (xi. 22), it may al- 
so be inferred that 
this connexion with Christ was 
through some earthly relationship, 
either as being Jews, or as having 
seen Him, or been His companions 
in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the flesh, the 
1 brethren of the Lord.’ Com¬ 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or a similar party 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1, ‘Am I not an 
Apostle? . . . have I not seen the 
Lord Jesus?’ followed by an al¬ 
lusion (4) to 4 Kephas’ and 4 the 
brethren of the Lord.’ It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex¬ 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
1 even though we have known 
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KaOcos avros xpuTTOv, OUTOJ5 KalrjfJLeLsS 8 iav b [re] yap c 7 re- 
picraorepov ti Kav^craypat irepi T^e^ovcTLa^rjpSivrj^ eS cjkcv 
6 KVplOS d €ts OLKO$Op,r)V KCLL OVK €15 K0.6OAptCTIV VpOiV*, OVK 

al<Txw0Tjcrop,cu , 9 lva prj Sofa) 015 at> iK<f>o/3etv u/xa,5 Sta 
raw emaToXcSv. 10 otc Ai f eVtcrroXat /uif <f>acrlv Papelai 


* Add XpttrroD. b Lachm. Ed. 1, omit [re]. c Add teat. 

,l Add ftfiiv. e MS. C. is deficient from v/xtav] to the end of the Epistle. 

r At /net' ^7nffTo\al ( ^Tjtrt. 


8 this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we. 0 * For 
though I should boast somewhat more of our r power which 
the Lord r gave oA for r your edification and not for r casting you 

9 down', I r shall not be ashamed, that I may not seem as 
ioif I would terrify you by r my epistles/ For f his r epistles’ 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence¬ 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh],’ implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com¬ 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex¬ 
pressed in the Clementines (Horn, 
xvii. 17). See Introd. p. 3f)2—3. 

Whether the phrase, 1 If any 
one ’ (rtf, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex¬ 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11, 18, xi. 4, 20. 

iraXiVj 1 once more/ as in 1 
Cor. xii. 21. 

aty' eavrov (text with C. D. G.), 

* from himself,’ i. e. 1 without 
being reminded of it by me.’ 
Lachm. 1st Ed. with B. l<p' 

tavrov. 

i. e. the Apostle : here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Epistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

8. ‘ I truly belong to Christ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (?rcptfraorepor), it 
would still be true,’ The tran¬ 
sition from the singular to the 
plural is occasioned by the mix¬ 


ture of personal and general feel¬ 
ings which the passage contains. 
The parenthesis ‘ which the Lord 
hath given us for building up 
(o'ikooo fifty), not for pulling down ’ 
(KadaifjfLatv), is a recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi¬ 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in i. 23, 24, * to spare 
you I came not to Corinth . . . 
not that we are lords over your 
faith.* 

9. tm flft $6Eu) . . . ETUffroXuiy. 
This clause depends on ouk nt- 
(JXyvdftfTOficu, but has probably 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought:— 
‘ I will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.’ Compare a similarly ab¬ 
rupt use of Kcil fift in Rom. iii. 8; 
si fift , 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

wg av is used adverbially like 
wg £t, 1 as if.* 

10. At t7rifrro\ai. The plural, 
‘ his Epistles,’ need not imply 
anything more than an allusion 
to his Epistles generally; not 
that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. X. 11—12. 


koll laxvpal, 7) • Se napovcria rou crw/iaro? acrdevrjs teal 
6 Xoyos ft i^ovSeirqpevos. n ro5ro \oyi^i(r6o> 6 rotouro?, 
ort otot icrpev r<£ Xoym St* ctuttoXcSi' a7rdrT€9, rotourot 


say they f are weighty and r mighty, but his bodily presence 
li is weak and his r word contemptible.’ Let such an one 
think this, that such as we are in word by r epistles when 
we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are 


fiapeiai, 4 effective, impres¬ 

sive ; 1 a word often used by 
the later Rhetoricians for ener¬ 
getic, impressive oratory. (See 
Wetstein.) i<Tx v P a * t ‘vigorous/ 

?/ 7rapov(T(a tov cu i^mror, 1 his 
arrival in person/ affdevijg, 1 in¬ 
firm.’ (See note on xi. 16.) e£ouce- 
rTjptroc } 1 contemned,’ 1 thought 
nothing of.’ (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B., reads (paair, 
but the Rec. Text is supported 
by D. E. F. G. J. K. and may 
well be the true reading. If 
so, it points to a single per¬ 
son, as confirmed by x. 7, xi. 
20. This passage is the only 
instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul's opponents. It thus 
gives a contemporary judgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem¬ 
porary description of himself. 
Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus¬ 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of its 
readers. The description of the 
personal appearance of 
Personal t he Apostle is in ac- 
appear- cor( j ance a ]| that 

anee of the . . 

Apostle. we gather from the 
New Testament and 
other sources. The representa¬ 
tions of it in the pictures of 
Raphael are doubtless in a high 
degree delusive. His arrival at 


Corinth, 4 in weakness and with 
fear and much trembling’ (1 
Cor. ii. 3), agrees with the gene¬ 
ral impression derived from this 
Epistle, and that to the Gala¬ 
tians, of the nervous suscepti¬ 
bility and agitation of his tem¬ 
perament and his manner. The 
comparison of Barnabas to Ju¬ 
piter and of himself to Mercury, 
by the people of Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 12), implies that he was the 
least commanding of the two. 
The traditional description, as 
preserved in the allusions or de¬ 
tailed accounts of the Philopa- 
tris (of Lucian?) (c. 12), the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla (Fabric. 
Cod. Pseudep.), Malalas (Chro- 
nog. 10, p. 257), Nicephorus (II. 
E. ii. 37) is of a man of low sta¬ 
ture, bent figure, and awkward 
gait; a white complexion ; bright 
grey eyes, under overhanging 
eye-brows; a strong aquiline 
nose; nearly bald, but with a 
thick bushy beard, interspersed 
with grey hairs. His low sta¬ 
ture is the ground of an old be¬ 
lief that he was the same as the 
contemporary of Gamaliel, known 
by the name of 4 Samuel the 
Little.’ (Conybeare and How- 
son, 2nd ed. vol. i. 70.) 

11. o toiovtoc, see ii. 7. 

12. The thought which runs 
through the previous verses 7— 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
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Kal Trapovres rw epyw. 12 ov yap To\p,(op.ev iyKpivai rj 
crvyKpivai iavrovs rtc riv rw v eaurovs fTWicrravovToiv* dXXa 

12 present. For we r do not dare to' r place ourselves, or r judge 
ourselves r among some of r those that commend themselves. 

O 


1—6 was not an empty boast. 

From this he passes 
‘ Measuring on to contrast the re- 
h- claims with 
the emptiness of those 
of his adversaries ; his claims 
being grounded entirely on his 
own labours, theirs on labours 
of which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12—18;. These 
two thoughts, here blended to¬ 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—G, and Rom. xv. 
17—21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read¬ 
ing of the MSS. (1) The Rec. 
■n , v Text, with which La ch- 
JtA niann and Tischendorf 
ceived Text, substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. 
D 3 . E. J. K., has ov ovvtovaiv (or 
ayridtm') 3c . . . Kav^ffo- 

fitOa. (Tvyiovotv may be either 
(a) the dative plural participle, 
in which case fierpovvrtG teal owy- 
Kptyovreg must take the place of 
the principal verb ; or ( b ) the 
3rd person plur. ind. present, 
having the same meaning as av- 
vtaffi (as in B.). In either case, 
the general sense is the same : — 

4 we cannot endure to rank our¬ 
selves amongst those who com¬ 
mend themselves; on the con- 
trary, they measuring themselves 
by their own standard, and com¬ 
paring or ranking themselves 
with themselves, thereby show 
their folly; whereas toe refuse 
to boast beyond our lawful mea¬ 
sure, but on the contrary keep to 


the measure appointed for us by 
God.’ The indicative is prefer¬ 
able. The Apostle first contrasts 
himself with those that commend 
themselves, and then explaining, 
that the folly of this self-coin- 
mendation consists in judging of 
themselves by their own stand¬ 
ard, contrasts himself with them 
still further, by showing that he 
measures himself by the standard 
of God, and confines himself to 
the sphere pointed out to him by 
God. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: («) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in ov- 
tol not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself. ( h ) 
that in the 13th verse, the con¬ 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and man’s 
measure, but between teaching 
out of a lawful sphere, and teach¬ 
ing within a lawful sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in¬ 
deed be explained by the ex¬ 
treme abruptness and rapid tran¬ 
sition so frequent in this Epistle; 
but they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter¬ 
preting the present text, are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to take uvroi as of the 
Apostle, and avriovai (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries: 

‘ we, ou the other hand, con¬ 
fine ourselves to ourselves, and 
do not rank ourselves with those 
who are not urise.' Or again, 
to take avrol of the Apostle, 
and ovnovoi (the dative partici- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 13. 


axrrol iv ia vtols eavrovs fLeTpovvres /cat crvy/cptVotrc? 
But they measuring themselves by themselves and r judging 


pie) also of the Apostle : ‘ we 
do not rank ourselves with 
ourselves, we whom they call not 
wise.' 

(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
r stead of the Rec. Text, 

Tve adopt the other read- 
Vulgate. 1D g supported by less 
authority, the whole 
passage will cohere almost 
without difficulty. The Vulgate 
omits the words ov avviaew, while 
D. F. G. omit also the words 
ypug f£, D. omitting also Kais¬ 
er vpeOa, for which F. G. substitute 
Kav^uffitrot. So, if we combine 
these varieties, all tending in the 
same direction, the text will run 
thus: a\V auroi kv kavroTg kavrovg 
fJETpOVVT£ c, Kai ovyicpivoi'TEs tau- 
rovg kavrol c ovk tig ra aperpa, 
a A Ad Kara to perpay : and the 
sense will be : * We cannot en¬ 
dure to rank ourselves with those 
that commend themselves; on 
the contrary, we are measuring 
ourselves by ourselves, and rank¬ 
ing ourselves with ourselves, not 
going into spheres beyond our 
measure.’ The contrast will 
then be based simply on the dis¬ 
tinction between intrusion be¬ 
yond a lawful sphere, and self- 
restraint within it. In this way 
the word perpovyTeg in the twelfth 
verse, has the same sense as 
pirpoy or aptrpa in the thirteenth; 
and whatever irregularity there 
may be in the omission of kov^tj- 
ooptQa } or the substitution of 
kav\6)peyoi for it, it is no more 
than is frequently found in the 
Apostle’s writings, and is in this 
case corrected, as it were, by the 
resumption of the sentence in ok 
eic ra a per pa icav\wp£yoi, in 15. 


If we could suppose that ov 
avviaoiv had crept in from the 
margin, as an explanation of 
Timvj then Tjpete ?e would natu¬ 
rally follow as an antithesis, to 
meet the new sentence thus unex¬ 
pectedly formed, to which again 
subsequent correctors would add 
Kavyjioptvoi or kavyTfOoptQa. This 
explanation and reading is de¬ 
fended at length by Fritzsche in 
‘Dissert, ad 2 Cor.’ pp. 35—48 ; 
and attacked in Reich e’s 1 Com¬ 
ment. in Epp. ad Cor.’ pp. 373— 
385. 

roXpw/j£v, = ‘ sustinemus ,* ‘ we 

cannot endure,’ perhaps with a 
tinge of irony: 1 we can venture 
on the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,’ 
&c. Comp, for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18 ; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

kyKplvat i ) ovytcplvai, 1 to rank 
one’s self in any manner what¬ 
soever with those,’ &c. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo¬ 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare yiywoicuv and ayayi- 
yu)Ok-£ty } iii. 2 ; ayayiyu>(n:£iy and 
kirtytyoiOKtiVy i. 13 ; Kararopi / and 
nkpiTophi in Phil. iii. 2, 3. 

iykplyai , 1 to enroll as in a 
catalogue.’ It never occurs in 
the N. Test, again, nor in the 
LXX. 

ovyk‘p7vatj ‘ to combine ’ (and 
hence * to interpret,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 13), ‘to liken,’ or ‘ make 
equal,’ and so in LXX. 

Tuty kavrovQ ovr array oyrwv. 
See iii. 1. Those who ‘ com¬ 
mended themselves’ are charged 
by the Apostle with intruding, 
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eavrovs eavTOLS ov *<jvviacrw 13 fj pels Se h OVK €ts Ta 
aperpa Kav^rjcropeda, aXka Kara to pirpov tov kolvovo 9 

a oh avvioi<riy. See note. b ovxL 

13 themselves among themselves are not wise : but we will not 
boast of things r beyond our measure, but according to the 


as if by the authority of their 
commendatory letters, into his 
sphere ; and this forms the sub¬ 
ject of the next verses, 14—18. 

The meaning of the next words 
varies, of course, according to 
the two readings given above. 
If the reading of the Rec. Text 
is preferred, then pErpoviTEs is 
‘ measuring,’ not in the sense in 
which it is used in the following 
verses, of * limiting,’ but of 
‘ comparing, ’ as by a standard ; 
and avyKptvoyrtg is also used, not 
as ovyKpwat in the previous 
clause, for ‘ ranking ’ or 1 as¬ 
similating,’ but in the sense of 
‘ comparing,’ of which signifi¬ 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 

On the other hand, in the read¬ 
ing of the Vulgate, the words 
fiirpiiv and avyicptvtiv both retain 
their original meaning ; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions ev 
Utvrolg eavrovQ and tavrovc iav- 
ro7c, as applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict limits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions of his 
opponents ; * limiting ourselves 

within our own limits, and as¬ 
sociating ourselves only with 
ourselves.’ 

13. Without adopting the tra¬ 
dition which represents the Apo¬ 


stles as portioning out the world 
amongst them, with a 
peculiar province for Division of 
each, il is dear from 
Gal. 11 . 9, that at least stolic agc> 
in the great divisions 
of Jew and Gentile, the former 
belonged to the original Apo¬ 
stles, James, Peter, and John, the 
latter to Paul and his companions. 
It was also the Apostle's max¬ 
im, never to establish himself 
for any permanent stay, in those 
parts where the Gospel had al¬ 
ready been preached by a previ¬ 
ous teacher; so much so, that 
his visit to Rome (which had al¬ 
ready received the faith) was re¬ 
garded by him merely as taken 
on his way to Spain, which was 
still open to any new teacher (Rom. 
xv. 18—24). 

This arrangement was doubly 
infringed by the appearance of 
Jewish teachers at Corinth ; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
to it. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they ‘ came 
from James’ (Acts xv. 1; Gal. 
ii. 12). In Galatia ‘ a little 
leaven ’ of their influence had so 
completely ‘ leavened the whole 
lump,’ that the Apostle was 
regarded as an 1 enemy ’ (Gal. v. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that ‘ the majority,’ at 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 14—17. 


ov ipipurev rjfiw 6 Oeos perpov itpiKtcrvcu /cat vpdiv 

14 ("cLs yap prj e^uKvovpevoL els vpas vnepeKTelvopev eavrovs ; 

* ov yhp o>s /iij. 

measure of the rule which God r imparted to us, a measure 


14 to reach even unto you (for Xr 

least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com¬ 
plained that 4 he had laid the 
foundation, and another built 
upon it,’ and 4 that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (irni^n- 
yutyovg) they had but one father, 
for that he only (iya>) had be¬ 
gotten them through the Gospel ’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). Now they 
were claiming to be 1 Apostles,’ 
and ‘more than Apostles’ (xi. 5, 
13), and endeavouring to shut 
out the Apostle of the Gentiles 
from the greatest field of his 
exertions (x. 16). 

This oonduct the Apostle re¬ 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His ‘ boasting * 
was confined to the sphere which 
had been marked out for him, 
and which, according to the joint 
representations of Rom. xv. 18— 
24 and Acts xiii.—xxviii., seems 
to have extended ‘ from Jeru¬ 
salem to Illyricum,’ i. e. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan¬ 
guages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na¬ 
tives. Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had beeu the ex¬ 
treme point. Hence the expres¬ 
sions used emphatically here, * to 
you,’ 4 as far as you 5 (a^pi Kal 
vpwy, tyiKtovfitvoi tic vpn e), imply 
that he had a right to speak con¬ 
fidently of his labours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the same 
time he had hopes, which he af- 


do we stretch ourselves beyond 

terwards accomplished, of ad¬ 
vancing westward first as far as 
Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had al¬ 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

to. dgcrpa, properly ‘ unmea¬ 
sured ; ’ but here ‘beyond the 
measure fixed for us.’ 

Kura to piTpov tuv carorog ov 
eptpitTtr hplv 6 Otoe pirpov. Kavwv 
is the ‘ rule ’ by which the limits 
of the sphere are marked out. It 
occurs in Gal. vi. 16; Phil. iii. 16, 
1 7Tot\e~iv rw fkrai'oit, 1 to Walk 
within the prescribed limit.’ 

The construction is, ‘ which 
rule (ov referring to Kayo yog) 
God appointed us as a measure * 
(pirpov). 

ov=ov . p£rpov=pirpov. 
ifpiKEodai, ‘ to reach.’ These 
last words explain the introduc¬ 
tion of the name of 1 God as the 
author of his limits.’ 1 God has 
appointed and enabled me to ful¬ 
fil my duty.’ Compare the pa¬ 
rallel passage, Rom. xv. 18, ‘I 
will not venture to speak of the 
things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.’ 

14. The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading; 

‘ We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit.’ For 
the metaphor ‘ stretching out 
ourselves,’ as if trying to reach 
over, compare aTroirapaiWia in 
Rom. viii. 19. If the Rec. Text 
(D. G.) ov yap ph be correct, 
then the meaning is, ‘for we do 
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axpi* ya/> fcai, vpwv £<f>9dcrap,ev tv r<5 evayyekicp to 3 
XpiCTTOv), 15 ovk eU ra dperpa Kav^copevoi tv aXkorpLOLS 
/co7roi9, eX 7 rtSa Se e^o^re? av£avopitvrjs TT 79 mcrrem? vp,o>v tv 
vpiv peyaXvvOrjvat Kara tov Kavova rpLQ>v eis nepLO-creLav 
16 et? ra virepeKeiva vpcov evoLyyeXlcracrOai, ovk £v aWorpico 
kolvovl et? ra erotjua Kav)(yjcracr0aL. 17 6 Se Kav)(d)pL€vos 

as though avg reached not unto you ? for Ave are come as 
l.) far as to you also in the gospel of Christ), not boasting 
of things r beyond our measure r in other men’s labours, but 
having hope r that as your faith is increased Ave shall be 
enlarged by you to preach the Gospel according to our 

16 rule r to abundance in the regions beyond you, not to 

17 boast in another’s r rule of things made ready r for us. But 


not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far 
as you.’ If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.) ov is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 
making it a question: 1 Do Ave 
extend ourselves ? ’ &c. 

E<f)iKvovfievot } 1 coming,’ applies 
not to the actual visit (which 
Avould require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally requires 
tho present tense). 

ax(n yap Hal vptvv etydaaapev iv 
tm Evayyt Xiw. This expresses the 
actual fact: ‘Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
proof of it, Ave have come as far 
as you.’ The conversion of the 
Corinthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as in 
iii. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 3. itydacrafiEv, as 
in Romaic, and as in Matt, 
xii. 28; Luke xi. 20, is simply 
‘ we came ; ’ or, at least only Avith 
a very slight tinge of its earlier 
classical meaning, ‘ to be before¬ 
hand.’ In a sentence so loosely 
hung together as the present, it 
is impossible to determine whether 
the 14th verse or any part of it is 
parenthetical. At any rate, the 


words ovk .... caw)(w/i£wi resume 
the thought expressed by the 
same Avords in 13. 

15. ‘In other men’s labours,’ 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in¬ 
terfere Avith the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e. g. in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered Avith his 
labours. 

ai/£u vopievrjg ... TVEptaeretav, ‘ not 
only have avc the satisfaction of 
our labours at Corinth, but, in 
2 >roportion as your faith increases, 
Ave hope to advance ’ (probably 
he means through their assistance) 

‘ to the utmost limits of the rule 
laid down for us’ (Kara tov Ka¬ 
vova but still beyond you 

(fte 7rep(T(T£iav) to other regions’ 
(i. e. to the western parts of 
Greece, and to Spain), ‘but still 
not boasting of labours Avhich do 
not belong to us.’ 

16. t« ETotf.ia y ‘ ready at hand,’ 
as in Thuc. i. 20, iv. 61. 

The Avord Kavxfiffatrdat, 'to 
boast,’ brings him back from the 
thought of the unlaAvful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting generally. ‘ Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
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SECOND EriSTLE : CHAP. X. 18. 


iv Kvpico k airydcr 610 • 18 ov yap 6 iavrov * (rvvtordvav, 

iicelv os itrriv ooKLfios, a\Ad ov 6 icvpio? <rwi<rrquiv. 

• ffVWUTTWV. 

18 he that r boasteth, l in the Lord let him r boast. For not he 
that commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth. 


Christ has done through him; 
for it is not by condemnatory 
letters from their own party, but 
by the blessing of Christ upon 


their labours, that men's worth is 
really known.’ Comp. iii. 1,2; 
Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 1—6. For 
the same phrase see 1 Cor. i. 31. 


Paraphrase of Chap. X. 7—18. 

But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out¬ 
ward appearances . Let us see what these outward appearances 
are, how far my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality . First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ . But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho¬ 
rity, be it remembered, which is meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement not for your punishment) ; 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con¬ 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ . Only remember, that when I 

do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded ; when I come to you, you shall find that my deeds 
fully correspond . For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com¬ 
mendation of the Lord Himself; it is founded not like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the occu¬ 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere . As far as Corinth, but 
no further (though I trust soon through your help to go fur¬ 
ther ),—no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. 
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XI. 1 ¥ Ocj)e\ov * avtlytcrOi pov piKpov ti b a<j>pocvvr)S. 
a\\a teal averser 6 e pov. 2 £77 \cj yap vpas Oeop £17X0)' rjppo- 
* TivtlxtvQ*' b Add 

1 Would 0 ye could bear with me a little in my folly, 

2 But indeed bear with me. For I am r zealous over you 


Having advanced so far in his 
boast, he is tempted to proceed ; 
in continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, * Though I 
should boast somewhat more .... 

I shall not be ashamed.’ But he 
is still full of its uncongeniality; 
he fastens upon it a name expres¬ 
sive of its senselessness, 

4 His folly.’ folly, a^poo-uv//, occur¬ 
ring eight times in this 
connexion, and only three times 
besides (the substantive never) 
in the rest of his Epistles, viz. 
Rom. ii. 20 ; Eph. v. 17 (where it 
is applied to the irrational folly, 
or 1 nonsense,’ as we should call 
it, of paganism ; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36. One excuse he urges for his 
indulging in it; and that is, his 
affection for the Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians. Those intimate relations, 
which justify a departure from a 
man’s usual gravity of demeanour, 
existed between him and his con¬ 
verts, and encourage him to pro¬ 
ceed. 

1. M O0e\ov ai'£l\€ff6£ f ‘would 
that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.’ For o<^t- 
\ov see 1 Cor. iv. 8, 

(D.E.F.G. J.) is the less usual form 
for fjov is governed 

by d vttxzvOey and a (ppoavyrjs by 

Tl. 

aWa K'at avi^nOt may be the 
indicative, 4 Nay, you do bear 
with me: ’ but the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 


the imperative, 4 Nay, but I en¬ 
treat you to bear with me.’ If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, 4 1 am sure 
that you bear with me, for I love 
you.’ If the imperative, then the 
connexion is, 4 Bear with me, and 
I desire that you should bear with 
me, for I love you.’ 

2. £r]\u) yap Vfiag Stov 
4 1 ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.’ By com¬ 
parison with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc¬ 
curs in the LXX., £fj\og, £tjXow, 
would appear to be used ex¬ 
clusively for 4 zeal ’ or 4 affec¬ 
tion,’ the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

j IppntTaprjy yap. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal relation 
in which he stood to them (1 Cor. 
iv. 15); but this notion is not 
further brought out here, as it 
would jar with the thought im¬ 
plied throughout, of their union 
with Christ. For this relation of 
the Apostle to the Church as 4 the 
friend of the bridegroom,’ com¬ 
pare John iii. 29; and for this 
relation of Christ to the Church, 
as of the 4 Lord ’ to the Jewish 
people, Eph. v. 25 ; Rev. xxi. 2 ; 
Matt-, xxv. 1 ; comp, too, Chry- 


L L 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. XI. 3, 4. 


fjaprjv yap vpas ivl avSpl irapOzvov ayvrjv Trapacrrijcrai 
tu ^picrroJ, 3 <jfro/3ou/xat Se prj 7ra>9, a>s p o<£is a ef^7ra- 
TTj(T€v Evav iv rfj iravovpyla aurov, h <f)0apfj ra vorjpara 
vpoiv a7ro rrjs anXoTrjTos c Kal rrjs ayvoTrjTos rijs eis tov 

■ Ettay e{7jTctT7j(rer. b o3t» <p6apjj. 0 Om. fral rrjs ayvoTiyros. 


with a r zeal of God': for I r espoused you to one husband 
3 that I may present you as a r pure virgin to Christ, but I 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, oA your r thoughts should be corrupted from the 


sostom's epithet on the Apostle, 
vvytpayioyog rf)g oiKOvpi rijc* 

cippot oi is the word properly 
used of the father’s 
apno&nai. giving away ; apfio^oyai 
(passive) of the bride 
(Prov. xix. 14); (middle) of the 
bridegroom (Herod, v. 32, 47); 
but also of others, as here (Philo, 
Leg. All. 1. ii. p. 78, He Abr. pp. 
15, 36). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schbttgen, Hor. Heb. on John iii. 
29. Moses was so called by the 
Pabbis with regard to Israel and 
the Lord. 

til arfytj ‘to one husband, to 
whom you are to remain faith¬ 
ful.’ 

The phrase 7rapuaT//<xcu ru Xpt- 
crrw, in Epli. v. 27, is used of Christ 
Himself, as the Bridegroom. But 
the turn of that passage ( iva 
-Trapatrrijffti avrog tavrip) shows 
that such an application of the 
word is unusual, and that Christ 
is there represented as being at 
once the Bridegroom and the 
Bridegroom's friend ( naparvy - 
fpiog). 

3. <po€ovfiai Se. To his affec¬ 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent is in¬ 
troduced on account of the com¬ 
parison of the bride, which sug¬ 
gests the temptation (not of 


Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
elr}irari]<Tay is taken from Gen. 
iii. 13 (LXX.), 6 o^tg i)tt aryae 

kv rfj Travovpyi^. is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
iii. 1, <ppoi'ifiu)rarog. [Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. i. 86, paraphrases (ppoytyur . 
o o<fng 7r ai'Tiov (Gen. iii. 1) by, 
ruty yap 7r dvruty tt a v o v py or ar 6 y 
lartv j/Sowj.] Compare the con¬ 
nexion of irayovpyta and (pporTfaig 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 13, and Philo, 
de Pram. et Pcen. ii. 416. 

The Serpent — as the well- 
known instrument of Satan (Wisd. 
ii. 24 is the first mention of the 
devil in connexion with the Fall), 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, 6 b^ig 6 dp^aloc, 

b KaXpvfiEvog Sta€o\og cat 6 aaraydg 
—is introduced as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instruments, 
as then the Serpent: see verse 
14. 

a7rc> r»/g cWXdrrjroc . . . etg rov 
Xptaroy. 1 From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(as your master and spouse). 1 
Such is the meaning required by 
the phrase etc rby w and jus¬ 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Macc. xi. 37, 60, where it is 
used of 4 loyalty to God.’ 

uni rf]g ttyvuTTjTog is more or 
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XpurroV. 4 et fih yap 6 epxopevos aWov * Irjcrovv Krj- 
pvcrcreL ov ovk iKrjpvi;apev, rj irvevpa erepov Xapfiavere o 
ovk Ikafiere, 77 evayyek lots erepov o ovk ebe^a&de, fcaXais 

4 simplicity A and the purity' that is in Christ. For if he that 
cometh preachcth another Jesus whom we r did not preach, 
or if ye receive another spirit which ye have not received, 
or another gospel which ye r did not accept, ye r bear well 


less supported by D 1 . E. F. G. 
B. reads dytdr/jroe. 

4. el ftev ydp .. .uaXwg nye^efrde. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endure the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by f-iiv, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis¬ 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

6 ep)(6fi£vo e, ‘ he that cometh ; * 
not necessarily alluding to a sin¬ 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. 7, 10, xi. 20, it would seem 
to indicate one leading mover. 
Compare for the same ambiguity, 
Gal. v. 10, a Tctpiiaaiiiv vfxdQ .... 
done car //. 

‘ All ho ugh, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a 'wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it. 1 Com¬ 
pare Gal. i. 0—8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a ‘ Gospel ’ (tvayyeXioy) ; 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name evayyeXtov, as applied 
to the narratives of our Lord’s 
life, is equally used as the desig¬ 
nation of the apocryphal and of 


the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) ‘Jesus’ was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 
the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that ‘ the Spirit,’ in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

d Wov ’hjrrovv implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex¬ 
pressed by dXXoy xP l<TT ° v )y hut 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

Trvevpa trtpoi\ For this varia¬ 
tion from dXXoy, compare ertpov 
cwayycXioy o ouk ecttiv ctXXo, Gal. 
i. G. 

kci\uic is ironical, like 1 prcc~ 
dare * in Latin (comp. koKuq a- 
OeteIte, in Mark vii. 9),—‘ You 
enduro them finely.’ Comp. ?fiewc 
ayi\E<r0£f verse 19. The imperf. 
?)i'£i'X£<70£ or arEt^EffOe is intro¬ 
duced in D. E. F. G. J. K. instead 
of in B. apparently to 

lighten the reproof. 

5. The connexion is, ‘you en¬ 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me ? * It is difficult to 
decide between Se (B.) and ydp 
(D. E. F. G. J. K.). Comp, a si¬ 
milar confusion of readings between 
ydp and Sc in xii. 1. The words 
form (undesignedly no doubt) an 
Iambic : 

Xoy i^opai t)e prj^ev vareprjKiyat. 


LL 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAr. XT. 5—7. 


* dpeyecrde. 5 \oyt£o/icu b oe prjBev vcrTeprjKevaL twv virep- 
\iav dnoa-ToXoiv. °et Be Kal IBlcottjs t<£ Xoyw, aXX’ 

* T^efY* 0 ^ 6 - b 7 fy- c v**P A/ay. 


5 with him. r But I r think that I 

6 by the very chiefest apostles. 

tmv vTrepXtav aJroffroXwr, * the 
very greatest Apostles,’ ‘ those 
who are ever so much 
‘i^ 1 ? \ ory of Apostles.* Iu the 
Apostles.’ firet ^stance he is 
SpCflklD^ of til 6 ullS6 

teachers. He would hardly have 
used so bitter an expression as 
vTUp\iav of the real Apostles, 
nor would the expression ?Siwt-j/c 
rw Xoyw (‘ rude in speech *) be 
used of himself in verse 6, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish 
Apostles, who were at least as 
4 rude in speech ’ (see Acts iv. 
13) as himself; and he also dis¬ 
tinctly calls the false teachers 
i^eu^aTroaToXoi, 4 false Apostles,* 
in verse 13. Yet, on the other 
hand, he would hardly have used 
so strong an expression, unless 
disparaging comparisons had been 
instituted between him and the 
other Apostles. That such was 
the case at Corinth is implied by 
the allusions to 4 Kephas * and 
‘the brethren of the Lord* in 
1 Cor. i. 12, ix. 4. His own con¬ 
sciousness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, 4 I laboured 
more abundantly than they all; ’ 
and Gal. ii. 6—9, 4 of those who 
seemed to-be somewhat [James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.* 
For the exaggerated estimate 
which the Jewish section of the 
early Church formed of Peter and 
James in particular, see the ex- 


r am in want of nothing possessed 
But though I be rude in r word, 

tracts from the Clementines in 
the Introduction to this Epistle, 
p. 352. 

The compound vtt epXiav occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A', pp. 27, 35 : 
ttrrt yap wore cat T<p \iav caret r»} v 
TpayvStav \pa.<r6at caXiDg ca0* o 
(TTifiairopEvuv \iyopiv rtva virep- 
\tav <ro<p6v. So vircpayar, 
Macc. x. 34. Compounds of vnip 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
Cor. vii. 36 ; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 
&c. 

G. He justifies his boast of 
equality to these 4 ultra-Apostles.’ 

4 Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I have 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.’ 
tdtbtrqc rw Xoyw is not 4 deficient 
in eloquence,* both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it in a very high degree, and in 
Acts xiv. 12 he is com- . 
pared to Mercury, as ‘Rude in 
being the chief speaker, speech.’ 
But he means that he 
was unskilled in the arts of 
rhetorical display, on w r hich the 
Greeks laid so much stress, and 
in which the extreme rudeness 
of his written style shows that 
he was deficient; the opposite 
in this respect to Apollos, who 
was a 4 ready man ’ (a vrjp Xoytoc), 
Acts xviii. 24. For the fact 
with regard to Paul compare 
1 Cor. ii. 1—4, 4 not with ex¬ 
cellency of speech,’ ‘not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
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ov rfj yvoicrei, aX)C iv ttclvtI * <j)av€pd>cravTe<; iv iracnv els 
vfj,a$. 7 rj ajxaprtav eVofycra, ip,avrov TaireLVtov Iva u/xets 

■ (pavepwdevTcs. 


yet not in knowledge, but r in everything we * manifested our- 
7 selves'among you in all things. r Or did I r sin, in abasing 


For the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di¬ 
versity is pointed out by Estius, 
between Jerome and Augustine ; 
the former taking the words in 
their literal sense, as expressing 
the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver¬ 
saries. 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his ‘jdjbowledge,’ i.e. 
of Divine revelations, and of spi¬ 
ritual truths (as in 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5). Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di¬ 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, <pa- 
VEpovaOat, is used. 

iv iravriy ‘in every point; * iv 
TtatriVy in all circumstances, 1 or 
* before all,’ see Phil. iv. 12. 

The use of (pavtpuxjavrtQ^ ex¬ 
pressing his openness and frank- 
ness, suggests to him 
C large one 0 f t h e charges 
founded oil , , . 

l.ia refusal , bl0 , U 8 hfc a S al &st him 
of pay. by his opponents. This 
as it bore directly on 
the subject of his affection for 
the Corinthians, at the moment 
uppermost in his thoughts, he 
answers at once, without pur¬ 
suing his ‘ boast.* 


This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
xviii. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—5). From this three con¬ 
clusions were drawn: The first 
was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right; the second, 
lhat it indicated his want of con¬ 
fidence in the Corinthian Church ; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made a pretension to disinterest¬ 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri¬ 
bution professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judaea. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in 1 
Cor. ix. 1); but the third (which 
he expressly notices further on, 
xii. 15—18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with which 
he repels the charge generally. 

‘ I w r as shown clearly to be an 
Apostle amongst you; or do you 
doubt my authority and my love 
for you, because I preached the 
Gospel without remuneration ? 
Surely not: it was out of my 
especial love and care for you 
that I made an exception in your 
favour ; and that whilst I received 
support from others, I never ex¬ 
acted any from you.’ 

7. ifiuvrov rantivwv , * abasing* 
myself’ by working at the trade 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 8, 9. 


xnjfoidrjre^ on Scopeav to tov 0eov cvayyekiov €irr}yye\i(TapiT]v 
vp.iv; 8 aXXas e/c/cX^crtas ecru At? era kaf3(ov oxjjcoviov 7rpo? 
rrfv vpJov Siarcoviav, teal ira po)V irpos v/tas /cat vaTeprj^ 

myself that ye might be exalted, because I r preached to 
8you the gospel of God freely? I robbed other churches 
taking wages r for your ministry 7 , and when I was present 


of a tentmaker. Comp. PhiL iv. 
10—12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 

cya ityicl? v\p(t)f)rjr£ 9 1 that you 
may be exalted.’ The word i9 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to Taxeivutv, as in the almost pro¬ 
verbial expressions in Matt, xxiii. 
12 ; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14 ; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet, v. 6. For the 
contrast between his earthly abase¬ 
ment and their spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11; the words 
sow and reap being there used in 
different senses, as * abased ’ and 
* exalted, 1 are here. The exal¬ 
tation which his abasement would 
confer on the Corinthians proba¬ 
bly lay in the keener sense of their 
Christian privileges, of which 
they would be made conscious by 
feeling themselves the object of 
his especial attention. For the 
general sentiment of their eleva¬ 
tion above himself comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 8, ‘ Now are ye full,’ &c. 

to tvayytXior EvrfyyeXarap-qy. 
Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 12—18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe¬ 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

8. fiAXac idcXrjaiag lavXijaa. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di¬ 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact:— 1 Judge 
for yourselves; is it possible that 


this can be from coldness ? ’ He 
lays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari¬ 
ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix. 1—27; Acts xx. 34, 35 ; 1 
Thess. ii. 9, is probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling¬ 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men¬ 
tion of his labouring with his 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi¬ 
lippi (Phil. iv,15,16), 
and probably in the Different 
Churches generally in ru ^? of 
that part of the pro- in the rest 
vmce, on the 6&steni Qrc^cf 
side of the Strymon, 
he received support, according 
to the character of munificence 
for which he commends them so 
highly in viii. 2. On crossing 
the Strymon, he was unwilling 
(for whatever reason) to burden 
the Thessalonians; and there, 
accordingly, was supported part¬ 
ly by two contributions sent 
after him from Philippi, partly 
by his own labours (1 Thess. ii. 
9; Phil. iv. 16); and again, in 
like manner, when he had ad¬ 
vanced on his journey as far as 
Corinth (7r apiJy irpog vjidc), he 
there pursued the same course; 
the contributions from Macedonia 
being brought by * the brethren 1 
who followed him from thence 
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6els ov KaTevapKrjcra *ov6evos 9 (to yap vaTepyjfjux p,ov 
TTpoo-av€Tr\ f ijpQ>crav oi aS €.\<j)ol iXOovres ano Ma/ceSozaa?), 
Kal £v rravTi afiaprj h lpavTov vpiv irijprjcra /cat TrjpujcrQ). 

n o'-Scyth. b bjxiv 4fJLaur6v. 

with you, and r in want', I was chargeable to no man (for 
9 Hhe brethren who came from Macedonia supplied r my 
wants'), and in r everything I r kept and r will keep' A my- 


(verse 9), probably Silas and Ti- 
mo the us, whom he had left at Be- 
roca (Acts xvii. 14), and who re¬ 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands; that at Home he still 
received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12—16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there might be 
in the case of Corinth—and it is 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
xviii. 3—must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle to the Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de¬ 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
.and to do all that he could to show 
his real superiority to the false 
teachers. They rested their chief 
claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenance, which else¬ 
where might be the result of ac¬ 
cident, was here a matter of prin¬ 
ciple with him. 

d\\ac, ‘ other s, 1 as opposed to 
the emphatic v/j&i', ‘for your 
service.’ 

i(Tv\i]aa, ‘I took from them 
more than their due; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after I left them and 
came to you.' 

6\j/wrwr } 1 pay, 1 as of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor, ix. 7. 


fkaKoi'lai'j properly 1 help in 
poverty or distress,’ as where it 
is used in viii. 4, ix. I, 13; Horn, 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Christians; here, 
probably, in a more general sense, 
— 1 to help you, by relieving you 
from the necessity of supporting 
me. 1 

7r«owj' 7rpoc v/idc, i. c. in Acts 
xviii. 1. 

u<rrep7ffie/c, * finding myself in 
want. 1 So Phil. iv. 12. 

KaTtvaoKrtaay 4 press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo, 1 from vctpKrjj 
a torpedo. rapKi iw is 
used in Gen. xxxii. KaravapKaw. 
32 ; Job xxxiii. 19 ; 
but karavapKau) in no other Greek 
passage but this and xii. 13, 14. 
Jerome (Algas. ii. 10) thinks that 
it is a Cilicianism, 
like lifiipa in 1 Cor. Ciliciauism. 
iv. 3 : ‘ Multa sunt 
verba quibus juxta morem urbis 
et provincial suae familiarius Apo¬ 
stolus utitur; e quibus, exempli 
gratia, pauca ponenda sunt: oh 
KarevapicrjGa i. e. non gra- 

vavi vos. Quibus et aliis multis 
verbis usque hodie utuntur Cili¬ 
ces .’ 

yap is the reason for ov rar- 
f. rapKqcra. 

TrpvaaveTrXifpuJtjav, * added to 
my means, and so filled up. 1 

a€ctp)~i occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. 

10. He now protests his reso¬ 
lution of continuing this practice ; 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 10—14. 


10 cortv akyjOeta picrrov iv ipot, on f) Kavyr^cn^ avrr) 
ov (ppayijcreTaL €t? e/xe iv rots Kklfiacriv rrjs y A^aia^. 
11 Sta rt; ort ov/c dya7ra> u/xas; 6 0eos otSev. 12 o 

10 self from being burdensome unto you. As the truth of 
Christ is in me, r this boasting shall not be closed against 
lime' in the regions of Achaia. Wherefore? because I 
12 love you not? God knoweth. But what I do, that I 


giving as liis reason the necessity 
of distinguishing himself from the 
false teachers. 

toriv aXtjdeta xpurrov kv kfiot . 
Not exactly an oath, but 4 the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me ; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.’ So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
truth which he preached, com¬ 
pare i. 18. 

if Kav-^Tftric .... (ppayfffftTai. 
<ppa<T<ru) is properly to 4 fence ’ or 
‘wall round,’ as in the LXX. 
generally ; but in the N. Test, it 
is only used for 1 closing the 
mouth arofia always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 19 ; 
Heb. xi. 33), except here, where, 
however, the sense is the same, 
h Kav\TffTtQ being in part personi¬ 
fied (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, xv. 31). 
The meaning will then be, ‘ my 
boast shall not have her mouth 
closed towards me, to prevent her 
from speaking in my favour; * 
the whole being a condensed 
expression for to arofia fiov ov 
0payi/<7£r«(, u>art firj Kav\d(rdaL kv 

TOVT a> VTTtp tfJLOV, 

tv toIq Kkifiaaiv rijr ’A^a/ac. 
4 The regions,’ used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens, verging towards the poles 
(comp. Gal. i. 21 ; Rom. xv. 23); 
see 1 Cor. i. 2 for 4 Achaia.’ 

11. 6 oI£ev. 4 God knows 
that it is not so,’ or 4 that I love 
you.’ 


12. O 7TCUW, KO.I 71-00/0*01, 4 it is 
not from want of love that I do, and 
shall continue to do this.’ The se¬ 
cond iva is not in apposition with 
the first iva , but introduces a sub¬ 
ordinate clause to explain the se¬ 
cond d(popfi{fv. 4 My object in 
refusing to take a maintenance 
from you is to cut away from 
under the feet of my opponents 
the ground on which they take 
their stand (comp. v. 12), namely, 
the ground of representing them¬ 
selves to be on the same level of 
Apostolical authority with me, in 
the matter of receiving a main¬ 
tenance.’ The whole sense is ob¬ 
scured by the fact that the charge 
brought against Paul by his op¬ 
ponents was double, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, contradictory. Oil 
the one hand, it is clear from 
verses 13, 20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
27, that the false teachers not only 
received support from the Co¬ 
rinthians, but prided themselves 
upon it, as a mark of . * M 

/ . 1 .. . . . tv Kav - 

their Apostolical pnvi- x< 2rrau. 
leges. This, therefore, 
was the matter 4 in which they 
boasted,’ and it was because he 
did not take this support that 
they insinuated doubts of Paul’s 
Apostleship. But, on the other 
hand, it was obvious that, whilst 
Paul’s conduct gave him a claim 
to be considered self-denying and 
disinterested, their conduct was 
liable to the suspicion of merce¬ 
nary motives ; and for this reason 
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Se 7 TOLO), Kal 7 TOVrjCTQ), IV a iKKOxjjCO TTjV a^OplLTjV TGJV 
OeXovrcov atjyopprjv, Iva iv m kcut^gWch evpedajcnv Ka- 
6o)<; Kal rjpeis* 16 oi yap rotovrot xj)evSa7r6(TTo\oL t ipyd - 
rat So A. tot, peTacr^paTil^opevoi els anocrToXovs x/dicttou. 
14 Kal ov a 0a5/xa* avros yap 6 varavas /xeracr^^aTt- 

a bavpaardi/. 


will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who de¬ 
sire occasion, that wherein they r boast they may be found 

13 even as we. For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
transforming themselves into 0 apostles of Christ. And 

14 no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an angel 


it was their object, by repeated 
attacks on the want of Apostolical 
authority shown in Paul’s self- 
maintenance, to drive him into 
receiving support, and so to re¬ 
move the difference between him 
and themselves, which, in spite 
of their attacks, left him in a 
more favourable light than them¬ 
selves. Hence a cross-purpose 
runs through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to speak) 
of his description of it. 

7-f/i' cHpoputfv is 1 their ground ’ 
(not ‘ against me/ which would 
require etc £jue', or the like, but) 
4 for themselves/ as in v. 12. 

kv m KavyjbvTui may be ‘ in the 
whole matter of their boasting/ 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 16, Iva kv u> Kara\a\u)~ 
<nv i/fiiov .... KaratfT^vvdujat. 

tiipt6u)(nv KaduiQ k at >/pic7g would, 
according to the sense, have na¬ 
turally been expressed, ebpeOivfiev 
k'«6wc rat avrot. But as the in¬ 
tention of the clause was to ex¬ 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equi¬ 
valent to saying, 4 that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostlesliip/ 
For a similar confusion of ex¬ 


pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
yti'evde tig eyw, on Kayko t!>g vpEtg, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
viii. 13. The subjunctive evpe- 
6 uktl for tvpkOtiEv is the natural 
result of the present tense, em¬ 
phatically ascribed to their pro¬ 
ceedings both in and 

Kav^utvrtn, 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op¬ 
ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

1-1. *1 do this, because such 
men as I have been describing arc 
false ajiostleSy x^eodairo- * X^alse 
(jroXuty 4 sham apostles/ apostles.’ 
protended apostles ; ’ 
like \ltEvS 6 xpi 0 Toty Matt. xxiv. 24 ; 
xpevdoTTpoipi'irriCy Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 
II, 24: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

4 Crafty artisans ’ (cpydrcu oo- 
Aiot) seems to be 4 workmen la¬ 
bouring for their own gain/ as 
Acts xix. 25; so epyci<na, Acts xvi. 
16, 19, is deepened by the mean¬ 
ing of ‘craft.’ For the whole 
expression comp. ii. 17, xi. 20. 

• Transforming themselves in- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 15. 


£ercu eis ayyeXov <f>o)To^ m 15 ou fieya ovu el Kal oE Sia- 
kovoi aurou iierafrxqfiarLlpvTai is Slclkovol StKatocru^iys, 
oil' to reXos ecrrcu Kara ra epya a vtcov. 

15 of light: therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 
transformed as 0 ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be 


according to their works. 

to Apostles of Christ,* possi¬ 
bly alludes to the party * of 
Christ * (see . on x. 7). The al¬ 
lusion to Satan may possibly re¬ 
fer to the Rabbinical 
‘ Satan.’ notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself 
into a good angel, of which, how¬ 
ever, the only instance adduced 
by Eisemnenger, Entd. Juden- 
tlium, i. p. 845, is of the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob, and 
who is represented by the Rabbis 
as an evil spirit. But it is more 
likely that here, as in xii. 7, he 
uses the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test, 
in Job i. ii.; and particularly to 


the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(LXX. oi ayyfXoc) who appear in 
the presence of God. 

dyyeA.oy is in allusion to 

the light in which God and die 
angels live ; comp. Acts xii. 7. 

15. ov fieya. See 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
tic cidkoroi, i. e. 1 change and 
become like instruments of right¬ 
eousness.’ Comp. Rom. ix. 29, wg 

Topoppa nr w^oia'dff/icr. 

liKuwovvtjc, 1 Christian right¬ 
eousness,’ as in v. 21. 

«3r -o tIXoq 1 whose final fate.’ 
See Rom. vi. 21; Phil. iii. 19 ; and 
lor the construction, Rom. iii. 8. 


Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 1—15. 

Let me, then, continue my boast. It is a weakness to sing one's 
own praises ; yet let me conjure you to hear with it for a mo¬ 
ment. It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 
you, that affection which the bridegroom s friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But I am haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be en¬ 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser¬ 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear 
with them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not with 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretensions, 
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they are not superior to me; they may he superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this ? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
exaltation , and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad rites sage of Divine favour? True it is, I did so ; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you; and 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in want, to 
receive support from them, and to maintain myself, without ap¬ 
plying to you. This is the fact, and I am proud to avow it; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the shy of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why ? not cer¬ 
tainly from any want of affection , but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself; for they are Apostles only in appearance, they are 
interested self-seekers; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis- 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con¬ 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an angel clothed in 
light; and as he is, so are his instruments ; and as their deeds 
are, so will be their end. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. XI. 16—19. 


16 2TaXt^ Xeyo). /x 77 T15 /xe So^t; a <f>pova etvai* el Se 
M 7 ? ye, Kay a>5 a <f>pova Se^aade fie, Iva Kayo* piKpov 

16 I say again. Let no r one suppose' me a fool; if otherwise, 
yet as a fool receive me, that / may boast myself a little. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his ‘boast,’ first, in x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
his own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co¬ 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
the charge arising out of his re¬ 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and now 
for the first time carries it through. 
He is still oppressed by the con¬ 
sciousness of the seeming sense¬ 
lessness of such self-praise ; but he 
defends himself on two grounds: 
that he is driven to it by the pre¬ 
tensions of his opponents ; and 
that he is speaking, not of his 
higher gifts, of which he might 
reasonably be proud, but of those 
very points in his conduct and 


character which have given oc¬ 

casion to his opponents to charge 
him with ‘ weakness.’ * Ilis 

bodily presence is 

weak ’ (fk<rflf 1 7/c), x. 
10. The word in- 


His weak¬ 
ness. 


dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 
depression, resulting either from 
a keen susceptibility of tempera¬ 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


at Corinth ‘in weakness (ev a- 
adsvtiq.), and in fear and trem¬ 
bling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3) ; and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16. Ra\iv Aeyu>, ‘ I return to 
what I said before ; ’ either the 
general subject of his boasting, 
as in x. 8, xi. 1, 6 ; or his folly, 
as in xi. 1. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (/»'/ rig fie . . . 
€fvai), but on the last (el ce pti 
ye . . . Kcivxt](Tu)i ucn) ; 1 1 had rather 
that you should not think me 
foolish ; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.’ 

el di fi 1 ] ye, 4 but if any one 
does think me foolish.’ For this 
force of el Se in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
is lost in the general meaning of 
1 otherwise,’ comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
ix. 17 ; Mark ii. 21; Luke v. 3G. 

icar, 4 even if you receive me 
as a fool; ’ elliptically for vat 
eay £e£rj<70c, as Kay rov Kpaeriredov, 
Mark vi. 56 ; vay i / cxta, Acts v. 
15. 

Zetaadfy 1 bear with me ’ (like 
ai't'xfffAe in xi. 1). 

wc a^pora is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, 1 even 
if you do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.’ 
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Tt a Kav^rjcroifxai, 17 o \aXw, b ov Kara Kvpiov \a\<S, 
aXX* is eV a<f>pocrvvr}, Iv ravrrj Trj vnocrTacrei rrjs kclv- 
^'crecDs. 18 eVet tto\\ol Kav^awrat Kara tt)v crdpKa, 
Kayco Kav^Tfcropat. 19 ^8eajs yap ave^ecrOe T(ov acjypovan>> 

* Kayd) after Tt. b ov AaAw /cara Kvpiov. 

17 That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as 
ib it were r in folly', in this r stedfastness of boasting. Seeing 
19 that many r boast after the flesh, I will r boast also. For 


pmcpov Ti y 4 a little bit,’ as we 
should say : ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, 4 That I (e&yw) 
as well as they may boast.’ So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
rt compare rt a(ppu<rvvr}s, in xi. 1. 

17. lie had said, ‘Bear with 
me as a fool.’ lie now proceeds 
to enlarge upon this: 1 lor what 
I am now sj)eaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.’ 

£ A«\w is 4 my language,’ 4 my 
general strain,’ in distinction 
from a <fnjfn or Atyu>, 1 my 
words.’ 

ov Kara Kvpiov, 4 not in the hu¬ 
mility which Christ would in¬ 
culcate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.’ For this con¬ 
demnation, as it were, of liis own 
language by the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his lower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

oie kv a<ppoovvq refers to ivg 
a<ppova in verse 16. 

iv ravrr) rjj iTro<rru(T£t rijg Kav- 
Xhfftivg. This refers to the boast¬ 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi¬ 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean 4 in this vehemence 
of boasting,’ as in ix. 4. 


18. TroWotm This mention of 
the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees with or ttoAAw, in ii. 17 . 

Kara n)v a apKa combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their powers 
of speech (xi. G), and to their 
worldly motives, in . . 

opposition to Kara 
Kvpiovy in verse 17; 
in which case compare x. 3. 
Kara rijv aapKa must be under¬ 
stood again after kci vx^trofiai (as 
in v. 16, after oida/up), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
making his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com¬ 
pare Phil, iii. 4, 5, 4 I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,’ &c. 

19. 4 Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool: for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.’ 

riov a<pp6v(i)v, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20), to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general,— 4 the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.’ 

<ppovifj.oi ovreg refers to the re¬ 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them¬ 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10 , 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. XI. *20, 21. 


<f>p6vij±0L owes* 20 av€)(€(rd€ yap, ct rts v/xas KaradovXoL, 
ct rts KaTecrdCei, ci rts Xa/x^Savei, €t ns inaipeTai, €t 

20 ye r bear Avith' fools gladly, r being wise. For ye r bear with 
them', if r anyone bring you into bondage, if p anyone de¬ 
vour you, if r anyone take r from you, if r anyone exalt him- 


(f>povif.iot tv xp iot £» aQ d x. 15, wc 
Qpovifjots Xtytu.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) ‘although 
wise,’ ‘ wise as you think your¬ 
selves to be; 1 or, with' a pro- 
founder irony, (2) 1 you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.* 

The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence and 
despotic claims of the false 
teachers. That this 
Despotism was the character of 

daizing the Raizing party 
leaders. generally may be in¬ 
ferred by implication 
from i. 24, iv. 5, and Gal. ii. 4. 
See also the servile adulation of 
James in the Clementines (In¬ 
troduction, p. 366). 

Kura?ov\o7, 4 enslave.* The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo¬ 
nies. Compare the use of %ov- 
Xda in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
1 be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slaveryand Peter’s 
speech, Acts xv. 10, ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.’ In this pas¬ 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like kv- 
ptevopev in i. 24, but with a re¬ 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church Avas to be re¬ 
duced. 

20. k-nr£<r0i£i, 1 devour your 
property,’ as in Matt, xxiii. 14, 
‘ deA Our widows’ houses.’ The 


particular point intended must 
be the claims Avhich they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 
their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co¬ 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our oAvn, was a beset¬ 
ting sin of the JeAvish character. 

For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, 1 they serve not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their oavu 
belly’; Phil. iii. 19, 4 Avhose 

God is their belly.* 

Xa/j£d^£i, 1 catches you,' 

1 makes you his prey; ’ a me¬ 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5); and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit¬ 
ful teachers. Comp. SoXw eXq^ov, 
xii. 16. For this general cha¬ 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 13, tidXtoi fjoydrai ; ii. 17, 
KaTrqXevovTEg toy Xoyor; Rom. 
xvi. 18, e^aTrarutffiy rag Kap^iag 
tQ>v aKtiKiov. 

£7r aiptTcuj i. e. vaff vpuir, 1 con¬ 
ducts himself proudly.’ For the 
words see x. 5., tt ay v\pu)fju ett at- 
pofjeyoy vara ri/g yvwffEaJc top $eov. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com¬ 
mendations, iii. 1, x. 12 — 18, xi. 
12, 18. 

Etc 7 rp6<Tut7roy lepeij 1 strikes on 
the face ’ (not necessarily Avith 
a scourge, since the word is ap¬ 
plied in John xviii. 23 to a pn- 
t rur^ia, or ‘ buffet with the hand ’). 
This expression is the climax of 
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ns els 7rpocro)7rov a v/xas Sepet. 21 Kara anpLiav \eyo) f 
a>? ort rjpels ^rjO-0€urjKapev' ev <S S’ av tls toX/x a, (e^ 

■ vfias before eh. b 7j<r0eWjcra J uei'. 

21 self, if r anyone smite you on the face. I speak as con¬ 

cerning reproach, as though tee r have been weak: r but 
whereinsoever any one is r daring, (I speak r in folly') I am 


the description of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, is 
a frequent mode of insult. Com¬ 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘Zedekiah 
. . . smote Micaiah on the cheek;’ 
Matt. v. 39, 1 whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek; ’ 
Luke xxii. 64, ( they struck him 
on the face ; * Acts xxiii. 2, ‘ he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth; ’ and so Philost. Apoll. 
vii. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in 1 Tim. 
iii. 3, and Tit. i. 7? that the ‘ bi¬ 
shop ’ is 1 not to be a striker.’ 
Even so late as a.d. 675, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
‘ that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall strike his clergy, 
lest lie lose the respect which 
they owe him.’ 

For the singular number nc, as 
implying a special leader of the 
party, see note on x. 7. 

21. *;ara artfitav \eyti). In a 
sentence so charged with irony, 

Irony of tko and of ,vl J ich ° ne ""V 
Apostle. suppose that the Apo¬ 
stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of bis voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, than from 
his actual words it is difficult to 
assign a precise meaning to each 
expression. Its general sense is 
that, in contrast to the false 
teachers, he was what they called 


‘ weak : ’ 1 Such are your teach¬ 
ers ; and what am I in comparison 
with them ? Oh! certainly very 
different. I say it with a proper 
consciousness of the deep dis¬ 
grace which it brings upon me in 
your eyes and theirs ’ (mra art- 
f-day A Eyat being uttered with an 
air of mock shame), * that 7, un¬ 
like them, was a poor weak crea¬ 
ture ; I had not the strength or 
energy to trample on you and 
plunder you, and assume a lofty 
demeanour, and smite you on the 
face ; I could do nothing of this 
kind: so far they are quite right, 
and I wish them joy of it. But 
then ’ (here the irony is partly 
dropped) ‘ ■whatever grounds of 
confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds’ (here 
he again assumes the half ironical, 
half apologetic tone), ‘pardon my 
folly for the word, those grounds 
of confidence I have no less than 
they.’ ^ 

yarn art filar is, 1 to my re¬ 
proach,’ like arifUi)Q. 

\iya) is to be taken with wc on, 

1 1 say that ’ (thus differing from 
AaAJy in verse 17). 

wc ori is pleonastic, like 1 how 
that’ in English (as 2 Thess. ii. 
2, we on eriiTTrjyer >/ yfiipa) ; but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated ; ‘ I say how it is sup¬ 
posed that,’ &c. See Winer, Gr. 
67, § 1. 

ilfitie, i. c. 1 1 emphatically, 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CIIAP. XI. 22, 23. 


a (fapoavvy} \ey<i)) roX/xa> Kayco . Tlt EjSpa2oi elcrus ; Kayco* 
9 Icrpar]\iTai eicru' ; Kayco. cnreppa *A/3paap, etcriv ; Kayco. 

22 r daring also. Are they Hebrews? so am L Are they Is¬ 
raelites ? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am L 


as distinguished from the false 
teachers.' 

(B.) ‘have been 
weak,’ )/<T0Eri7ffct/iei' (D.E.) ‘ were 
weak,’ i. e. ‘ when we arrived at 
Corinth.’ See note on xi. 16. 

£i- acppoavvi) Xeyii) refers to the 
word roXy^. 

He has now cast aside all fur¬ 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself; and, in 
so doing, he gives a description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those points in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be¬ 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac¬ 
tion and their peculiar connexion 
with Christ. It would 
^Jewl appear from Epipha- 

ish origin. nms ( Hjer - ? xx - 16 > 
that the Judaizers went 

so far as to assert that he was 
altogether a Gentile by birth, and 
only adopted circumcision in or¬ 
der to marry the High Priest’s 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (Bee 
the quotations from the Rabbis in 
Tholuck’s Character of St. Paul, 
Engl, trans. p. 17). However this 
may be, he here feels called upon 


to assert the purity of his Jewish 
descent in the strongest manner; 
and it is a remarkable proof of 
the ascendancy acquired by his 
opponents, that he should be com¬ 
pelled to do so in addressing a 
Church, in its main elements, not 
Jewish, but Gentile. 

The three words employed are 
arranged in a climax. b , 
'EgpaToc, ‘Hebrew,’ in 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
‘ Gospel according to the He¬ 
brews ’ (Eus. H. E. iii. 39), is used 
to express Palestinian, as opposed 
to Hellenistic, Jews. But the 
Apostle was 1 born {yeytrrr)p.ivoq) 
in Tarsus,’ Acts xxii. 3; and 
f E£p«Toe is often used by Josephus 
and Philo as an equivalent to 
TouSaloe. Compare 'E£pa7oe 
*E6pa/W, in Phil. iii. 5. It is used 
then here, simply to denote his 
nationality . ‘ Israelite,’ and ‘ the 

seed of Abraham,’ rise . Iaraelite< » 
one above another in 
expressing the sacred character 
of the nation, as inheriting the 
promises. For TffpajjXfrijc, as a 
term of praise (in which sense 
alone it occurs in the N. Test.), 
see John i. 48 (‘ Israelite indeed 
.... without guile ’); Actsii. 22, 
iii. 12, v. 35, xiii. 16, xxi. 28 
(heading the addresses to the 
Jews); Rom. ix. 4, xi. 1. , geed of 
For Birtpfxa 'Aipaa/j, in Abraham.’ 
like manner, see Heb. 
ii. 16; Rom. ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both 
of which last passages it comes in, 
as here, as a climax after 4 Israel ’ 
and ‘ Israelite ’). 

In Rom. xi.l; Phil. iii. 5, he adds 
the fact omitted here, that he was 
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2 S Suxkovol xpt<TTOv daw ; ( 7rapa(f>pova>p XaXcS) ^vnepeyaj, 
iv K07TOL 5 7TepicrcroT€pa)S, h> h <f)v\aKcus irepicrcroTtpa is, iv 

■ inrep &yd>. b iv ttAtj^oTs inrep§., iv <pv\ aKatr ircp. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more, in labours more abundant, tA in prisons more r abun- 


a Benjamite: hence perhaps his 
name of ‘ Saul. 1 

23. The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 

TT . . their peculiar con- 
His service . 1 • , 

of Christ. nexlon Wlth Chnst 
(see note on x. 7), 

which they expressed by calling 
themselves ‘ His instruments ’ or 


1 servants ’ (fUa/covot). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to the 
previous charge. They had ques¬ 
tioned his right to be called so, 
on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of con¬ 
nexion with the Jerusalem Apo¬ 
stles (see note on iii. 1). He an¬ 
swers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won¬ 
derful life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2 (‘ye are my seal in the 
Lord ’). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of his 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(uTTEpeya'i) to them, and yet at the 
some time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the * weak¬ 
ness 1 with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28, to 29, 30. 
lie ushers in his defence with one 


more apology, of stronger irony 
in proportion as his defence is 
stronger: ‘ my language is that 
of a madman. Really I can hardly 
expect you will believe me * 
(Trapaippoywt', comp. 2 Pet. ii. 16) ; 


1 but the fact is so, I am far more 
a servant of Christ than they are,’ 
as if it were eyw virap^iaKovoc 
(see note on xi. 5). 

XctAw here is ‘ my general lan¬ 
guage,’ as in verse 17. 

The sentence is connected im¬ 
mediately with vTrtpeyu) : 1 1 am 
a servant of Christ in labours, in 
stripes,’ &c. From this moment 
he drops all irony. The labours 
of the false teachers could be no¬ 
thing compared with his; and 
from this point we lose sight of 
them till xii. 11. 


7 rtpiffaoTEpfoc is (not 1 more 
abundantly than they,’ but) as in 
i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 15, 

’ ’ ’ * TTepHTaorepafs, 

merely a stronger 
form of 7repierfTw£. It has accord- 
ingty lost its distinct comparative 
meaning so completely than in 
vii. 13 it is joined with paWov. 
If he had meant to compare him¬ 
self with them, he would have 
used, not the adverb, but the ad¬ 
jective, 7 rEpt(TiT(jTEpnQ or 7 rapurau- 
-tpovj as in the somewhat similar 
passage, 1 Cor. xv. 10. It is the 
same as i/7rf|o£a\\oi'-a>c, * beyond 
all ordinary measure,’ the words 
being varied only for variety’s 
sake, as elsewhere in St. Paul 
(see 1 Cor. xiii. 8). 

ev (pvXaKau. The Acts only 
mention three imprisonments, 

and of these the one T _•_ 

at Philippi (xvi. 24) * 

is the only one that can be in¬ 
cluded here. In Clem. Ep. I. ad 
Cor. 5, seven are mentioned al¬ 
together. 

iv ■9’ai'drotc, ‘ in perils of death 


M M 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 24—27. 


nXrjyals vTrepfiaXXovrcos, ev Oavarois 7ro\Xa/ci9 24 (vno 
*Iovoaicov irevTaKis a recraepaKovra irapd piav eXafiov, 
25 rp[<s h ipa/SSCcrdrjv, dna£ iXt0d(r07)V, Tpls ivavdyrjcra, 

• revtrapdxoirra. b SMffOrjv. 


24 dant, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft ( r from the 

25 Jews five times received I forty stripes save one, thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 


(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 

_ „ kinds of death the next 

Perils of . 

two verses pve in¬ 
stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men¬ 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts. The words 
’WaiW, ‘by the 
Jews, imply that he 
was going to use another con¬ 
struction : first, because otto, and 
not J>7ro, is required by e'AaGor : 
and secondly, because it would 
have been superfluous to say that 
1 the forty stripes save one 1 were 
inflicted by Jews ; that being as 
fixed an expression for Jewish 
scourging, as the rods (cpa€dt- 
aOrjy') was for Homan scourging. 
Forty stripes were fixed by the 
Law as the maximum (Deut. xxv. 
3), but thirty-nine only were in¬ 
flicted by later practice, lest by 
chance the letter of the Law 
should be broken. It was in¬ 
flicted with a leather scourge, 
with which thirteen strokes were 
given on the breast, thirteen on 
the right shoulder, thirteen on 
the left; and this arrangement 
of the scourging was by some 
Rabbis made the reason of the 
number thirty-nine. The mode 
of flagellation was as follows: 
The culprit was bound by both 
hands to a pillar ; the officer of 
the synagogue stripped off his 
clothes until his breast was bared. 
The officer then ascended a stone 


behind. The scourge consisted of 
four thongs of calf skin, and two 
of asses 1 skin. The culprit bent 
to receive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
lxxviii. 38. It was so severe a 
punishment that death often en¬ 
sued. (Wetstein, p. 208; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 

25. rpie ipafihtffdrjv. This was 


the Roman punish- 
ment of ‘ virgis cse- Romai i l 
dere, also so cruel 
as frequently to occasion death. 
See Cic. Verr. v. 62. Of the 
three times, here mentioned by 
the Apostle, one only is described 
in the Acts (xvi. 23). St. Paul 
being a Roman citizen was, pro¬ 
perly speaking, exempted from 
this punishment, and, on that 
plea, protested against it at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 


a7rtt£ eXtnaffdrjv, i. e. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 

rpie evav('ryT)(ru. The allusion 
is unknown. The 
shipwreck in Acts ™ n * n S and 
xxvii. is later. 


shipwrecks. 


yv\dt)/jEpoy , a whole day of 
twenty - four hours, 
beginning, according A night 
to Jewish reckoning ^ deep/ 
(from Gen. i. 5), with 
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vvydr}fJLtpov iv r&J fivOai ireiroi'qKa), 26 oSchtto/hcus 7 roX- 

\aKLS, KIV&VVOLS TTOTafJiSjV, KLV§VVOL$ \r)CTT<i)V, KwSvVOlS €K 

yevovs, klvSvvols i£ iOva\v, klvSvvols iv 7roXei, klvSvvou: 
iv epyjjxCa, klv8vvov ? iv BaXacrcrr), klvSvvovs iv xjjev Sa- 
SeX^ots, 27ft K07raj /cat li> aypU7r^tats 7roXXa/«,9, 

“ Add 

fered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the 

26 deep), in journeyings often, in perils of r rivers, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by oA countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 

27 in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in r labour and 


the evening. The word occurs 
only in very late writers. 

kv /3u0£, ‘ in the depth of 
the sea.’ See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm cvii. 24. LXX. Probably 
after one of the shipwrecks on a 
plank, as in Acts xxvii. 44. The 
Syriac reads, ‘ without a boat in 
the sea.’ Theophylact says that 
some maintained this to mean 
that Paul was concealed for a day 
after the stoning at Lystra, in a 
place called Bythos; and in later 
times it has been referred to a 
deep dungeon, so called, at Cyzi- 
cus (see Estius, ad loc.). 

26. The parenthesis explain¬ 
ing kv darifrote being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

bSouropiaig (‘travels’) is ex¬ 
panded into the remaining dis¬ 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

KivZvvoiQ 7rara/jw>', ‘danger of 
swollen rivers,’ such as 

rivers ’ °* CUt off the traveller in 
all eastern and southern 

countries. Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra¬ 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch 


(sec Conybeare and Iiowson, i. p. 
176. 457). 

hyortiv, ‘ robbers,’ whether by 
land or sea, whether 
such as those in the ‘Robbers.’ 


mountains of Ephesus, 
who are said in the well known 
tradition (Eus. H. E. iii. 23) to 
have carried off the Apostle John ; 
or remnants of the old Cilician 
pirates (see note on x. 4). 

U y evovc, 1 from Jews, such as 
the conspiracies at 
Damascus, Acts ix. lfro ™ Jewa ., 
23; at Jerusalem, ix. 

29 ; at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 
50 ; at Iconium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv. 19 ; at Thessalonica, xvii. 5 ; 
at Bercea, xvii. 13; at Corinth, 
xviii. 12. 

IE tOvutv. ‘ From Gentiles,’ 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 

20; and Ephesus, xix. 


kv 7 roXet, ev kprjfiiy kv S'aXda’O’j;, 
‘by city, by desert, and by sea.’ 
The ‘ desert ’ may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. i. 17, but also to 
the wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those ‘by sea,’ comp, note 
on verse 25. 

ypevbabk\(poig. See Gal. ii. 4, 
and here, as there, probably 
Judaizers. 

27. kottw teat resuming 


M M 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XI. 28—30. 


kv Xtuc3 /cat Sixpei, kv vr)<TTeLais 7roXXa/as, kv \//uvei 

> 1 / oa \ *>. \ t a > f ✓ /v 

Kai yVfLVQTTjTl. X a Ta,I/ Trap 6/CTO 5 7) €7TlOTacriS fuu 

• ^■((TuoTaaif /iou. 


painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
28 fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those things 


the argument from vcouroplatc 
1 by toil and trouble, as shown in 
sleeplessness/ &c. 

aypi/7r>'intc, 4 sleepless nights/ 
either from fatigue or 
nMvts^ 8 f rom business. Comp. 

e * the midnight psalms at 
Philippi, Acts xvi. 25 ; the dis¬ 
course all through the night at 
Troas, xx. 7, 11 ; the ministra¬ 
tions 4 night and day ’ at Ephe¬ 
sus, xx. 31 ; the working to sup¬ 
port himself 4 night and day ’ at 
Thessalonica, 2 Thess. iii. 8. 

kv Ai fxip teat Compare 1 

Cor. iv. 11 ; Phil iv. 12. 

ygtrrdaiQ. Not 4 voluntary 
fasts/ of which there 
‘Fastings.’ is no instance in the 
Apostle’s life, unless 
it be Acts xiii. 3, xiv. 23, and 
of which the mention would be 
out of place in an enumeration 
of hardships resulting from ex- 
ternal -or natural causes; but 
1 days without food/ as in vi. 5. 
It follows upon \tgu> teat * hi\pEt, 

1 hunger and thirst/ partly from 
the same kind of repetition as 
has caused the insertion of 4 the 
sea 1 in verse 26, although the 
dangers by sea had already been 
mentioned in the previous verse ; 
but chiefly for the sake of giving 
a more definite image, not merely 
of * hunger/ but absolute ‘ want 
of food; ’ and it follows upon 
* hunger and thirst/ as 4 sleep¬ 
less nights’ follow upon 4 toil 
and trouble,’ marked in like 
manner by 7ro\\cu't£. 

iv »:a) yvgi'OTTjTt. See 


1 Cold and 
nakedness.’ 


1 Cor. iv. 11, 4 in cold and na¬ 
kedness/ in the cold 
winters of southern 
climates. 

28. ^apeKTOQ may 

be (1) (as in Matt. _ T 

v. 32 ; Acts xxvi. 29) 

’ / which are 

not to speak of the without.’ 
many points which 
are left out in this enumeration/ 
like 4 the time would fail me to 
tell/ in Heb. xi. 32. Or (2) 4 be¬ 
sides external calamities , which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed to 
describe.’ (Comp, cruder pa^at, 
EtrtoOev tp6€ot y vii. 5.) 

7 } ETTiffratnc (B. D. E. F. G.), or 
j 7 £ 7 ru 7 W 0 Ta<r/e (J. K.) gov or got 
(B. F. G.), may be (1) in op¬ 
position with y) gkptgva , 4 my 

pressure of care/ as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, TToWde yap Etr^ov <ppov - 
riSujv £ 7 rtord( 7 £tc ; or ( 2 ) more pos¬ 
sibly 4 the concourse of people 
to see me,’ to ask advice, &c., 
like 4 quotidiani hominum impe¬ 
tus/ Cic. pro Arch. 6 . 

The word iirhrrairiQ 
(with the same varia¬ 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a ‘tumult;’ Num. 
xvi. 40, for the 4 congregation/ 
or 4 conspiracy/ of Korah; 3 

Esdr. 73, for ‘conspiracies.’ It 
gov be the right reading, it would 
be 4 my concourse/ as we should 
say, 4 my following.’ If got } then 
it is governed by £vi in kwtaTatric, 
Comp, the form iirtovvaytoyiii 2 
Thess. ii. 1 ; Hebr. x. 25. 

For the fact, see the account of 


‘The 

concourse.’ 
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rj Ka 6 J rjfiipav, f] pipipvoi Tracraiv r&v IkkXtjo-uSj'. 29 n's 
acrOevel, Kal ovk acrOevoi; T19 cr/ca^SaXt^erat, kcll ovk 
eyco nvpovpat; 30 el Kav^acrdat Set, ra ttJs acr^evetas 

that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the 
29 care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not 
so weak ? who is offended, and I burn not ? If I must 
needs r boast, I will r boast of the things which concern 


St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 11: ‘He sat’ (i. e. 
as a rabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, ‘ a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,’ and still more to the pur¬ 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. '9 : * He separated the dis¬ 
ciples, daily conversing (ko.0 ' i/- 
fiepav %ta\ey6fjit.voc) in the school 
of Tyrannus.’ Wherever he es¬ 
tablished his head quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques¬ 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend¬ 
ance on the teaching of our Lord: 

‘ There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat 1 (Mark vi. 
3i). 

It this be the right construc¬ 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: ‘ Setting 
aside the details which require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and the 
anxiety (/; g.ipig.ra) which I 
have for all the congregations of 
Christians.’ The expression is 
important., as showing the wide¬ 
spread influence of St. Paul. It is 
the description which we should 
have expected to find in the 
accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as a justification of Dun- 


stan’s retaining several sees to¬ 
gether. 

29. This is a strong expression 

of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note on 1 Cor. ix. 22). ‘ If 

there is any one weak 

and troubled in con- ‘ ^j 10 . 13 °f~ 
,, . fended, and 

science (aoOevet, as i burnnot? * 

in Rom. xiv. 2, 21 ; 

1 Cor. viii. 11), I, too, am weak 
with him 1 (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 

I to the weak I became as weak ’). 

‘ If there is any one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation 1 (as Rev. 
iii. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 

I I am on fire with indignation 1 
(as in 2 Macc. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
(iffOeret and trKcu'ckiAi'^erat, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9, 13. 

30. The mention of ‘ weak¬ 
ness 1 in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow¬ 
ledgment of its existence. 1 1 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak¬ 
ness. All these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the ^weakness 
of others, are the signs and causes 
of that weakness of which they 
complain in me. 1 But this 
thought, whilst it sums up the 
foregoing enumeration, also opens 
a new aspect of the subject, which 
continues to xii. 10. The irony 
with which he had opened this 
vindication in xi. 1—21, is 
dropped; and he expresses his 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 31—33. 


fiov Kav^Tjcrofiai. 31 6 0eos kcll narrjp tov *Kvpiov Irjo'ov 
oTSev, 6 oiv euXoyTjros els rows aicovas, otl ov \fjev8opcu. 
32 eu dafiacTKcp 6 edvapXV* ^/oera tov j5a<rtXeo)s e<f>pov- 

* KUpluD T1IJL&V *IlJ<70U XP t<Tr °V' 

31 my r weakness. The God and Father of Hhe Lord Jesus, 
OA who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 


32 In Damascus the governor 

intention to continue his boast 
(Knvxu<roftai) t overcoming his 
scruples, not, as heretofore, by 
assuming the character of a fool 
(compare xi. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 
intended to follow up by a de¬ 
tailed account of all his suffer¬ 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xii. 6.), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
33). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 

The narrative is bro- 
Intemip- fc en a j most 

as soon 

tion of the . .. . . . 

argument, as begun ; the ship has 

foundered at sea; and 
only a single plank has been 
washed to shore. The shock 
may have been from the re¬ 
luctance, which he still found in¬ 
superable, to dwell in detail on 
his great deeds. Or it may have 
been that he was struck at this 
point, by the thought that the 
glory of his weakness might be 
better exhibited by pointing out 
its direct connexion with the 
highest privilege to which he had 
ever been called. Or it may 
have been that the description 
of his great revelations, and of 
the weakness connected with 
them, was the chief topic on 
which he meant to dwell; but 


under Aretas the king kept 

that he had at first intended to 
give the outward circumstances 
which had led the way to them ; 
and then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
subject of the revelations without 
further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness (xii. 2 —10). Thus 
much is necessary to be borne in 
mind, in order to force a way 
over one of the most disjointed 
sentences ever written. 

31. This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 
and which perhaps does in part 
follow in xi. 1—10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and i. 25. 

6 &v is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans¬ 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phrase in this passage and Rom. 
ix. 5, if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
to it. Comp. John i. 18, iii. 13, 
vi. 46, viii. 47 ; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

32. The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his 

earliest danger, at least d^scuT 

from conspiracy. It 

took place on his return from 
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pet & ttjv Trokiv Jaftacrfopcov macrai pe b , 33 kch Sta 
dvpiSos ev crapyavrj kyakatrOriv Sta tov ret \ov$ *ai cfc- 

* T7JI/ A. Tt6\iV. b Add 

the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, oK to ap- 


33 prehend me, and through a 

Arabia to Damascus, shortly 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 23, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Etlmarch, who 
probably was acting at their in¬ 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabathsean Arabs, had at this 
‘ Aretas ^ me Inuc h influence, 
the king.’ partly from his being 
the father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca¬ 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his 1 kingdom ’ to Damascus. 
(Conybcare and How son, i. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 

It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Ilaret. (See Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, vol. iii, c. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 4, XVII. 
iii. 2. (Schottgen, ad loc.) ‘ Eth- 
narch’ was the title of an Orien¬ 
tal provincial governor. (Sec 1 
Macc, xiv, 47 ; Josephus passim ; 
Heyne’s treatise ‘ De Ethnarchia 
Arete,* 1755.) 

etppovpei, ‘ kept watch with a 
garrison.’ From Acts ix. 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 

Trtaaaij in later Greek, 1 to 
arrest.’ 

Svptcog, ‘ an aperture,’ or ‘ little 
door,’ as in Acts xx. 9, In Josh, 
ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (thari/c 9vp/£oc) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 


window in a basket was 

from Saul. £ia tov rft'xove, pro¬ 
bably 1 over the wall,’ 
i. e. from an overhang- The wall, 
ing house, such as are 
still to be seen on the walls of 
Damascus. See the woodcut in 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 110. 
There is a spot still pointed out 
on the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have con¬ 
cealed himself; and formerly a 
tomb was shown of a St. George, 
who was martyred in furthering 
the escape. It is curious that in 
the present traditions of Damascus 
the incidents of this escape have 
almost entirely eclipsed the story 
of his conversion. 

33. oapyavi}, 1 anything twist¬ 
ed,’ as a cord. JEsch. Supp. 
788; so Suidas, ol pev o-^oi'rtdv 
rt, ol fie TrXcypa tl ek <T^otWoi/. 
Comp, the Hebrew word Sarag , 

4 to weave.’ Lycophron (748) 
has the word 7rpooTETapyaru)fiE^T]v^ 
On this the Scholiast says avfnrt - 

irXeygtvriv' >/ yap 7rap’ iifiiv aap- 
yavr} } 7rapa ’ Attlkoiq 
rcipyavry /cat to <rv)'tt- The basket. 
Xyvdai, TETapyavLiadat. 

(Wetstein.) Here probably the 
word signifies a 4 rope-basket.’ 
In Acts ix. 25, it is o-Trypic, 4 a 
grain-basket.’ 

tclq \elpacy ‘his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me.’ 
Comp. Acts xii. 1, ‘ Herod stretch¬ 
ed forth his hands to vex the 
church.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 1—3. 


<f>vyov ras avrov. XII. la Kau^acr0at Set, ov c rvjji- 

<f>epov ptv, kXevcropai Sc /cal cis oirracrta? /cat a7ro/ca- 
Xvi/rets Kvpiov . 2 otSa avffpconov Iv ^otcrral 7Tpo ercSi' 

• Kavxaffffai 5^j ou <ri//i<p^pci /uoi ■ ^Aeutropcu yty €is. 

1 1 let down by the wall and escaped his hands. XII. A I 
must boast; it is not expedient for me, A but I will come 
2 r even to visions and revelations of the Lord. I r know a 


XII. 1. The variety of readings 
indicates the want of any guide 

. in the sense of the sen- 

' tence, which is the trans- 

readings. from ^ broken 

narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the new 
narrative rising out of it in xii. 2. 

(1) unu^n^rdat Set, B. D 2 . E. F. 
G. J. Vulg.; ct taw)(. ?cl, ov avp- 
Qepov piv, B. F. G. ; IXtvaofjai fe, 
B. F. G. Vulg. Copt.; Se Kai, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) Kav^atrAat £f, D*. Slav. 
Theoph.; Kai h) Kav%. Copt. Arm. 
Greek Fathers J OV (TVp<j>tptl JiOt, 
D 1 . E. J. K. Greek Fathers ; kXtv- 
(rofjiai yap, D 1 . D 2 . E. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. jEth. (A. and C. are defi¬ 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between hi 
and $ri, and between £c and -flat 
(the last syllable of icavxdffflai)* 
according to the later Greek pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, *• I must boast; it is not 
good for me ; but yet I am about 
to do so. 1 The second would mean 
‘ Now to boast is not good for me 
[but I must boast], for I am about 
to do so ” (comp. xi. 5). Both 
readings combined would mean, 1 1 
must boast; it is not expedient[but 
I must boast] for I am going to do 
so. 1 In all these three cases the 
words express the conflict in his 
own mind between what he must 
do, and what he thinks it becoming 


to do. For something of the same 
confusion, compare Phil. iii. 1.: 
ra ai/ra ypcupEiv vp~tv, ipot pev ov* 
oKvripov, vp'iv de a<r<paX£c, where 
he means to say that, * to write 
the same things was in itself 
troublesome to him, but, under 
the circumstances, was not ; be¬ 
cause it was good for them. 1 

The mention of his divine re¬ 
velations is introduc- TT . . 
ed, first as a matter reyelations . 
on winch he may 
justty found a claim as an Apo¬ 
stle, especially as against those 
who claimed peculiar connexion 
with Christ; secondly, in refer¬ 
ence to the ‘ weakness 1 which 
followed as a consequence on these 
revelations. 

OnTaatag vat criroKaXvxpug. 07r- 
ratrtn,—probably the more tangi¬ 
ble f visions, 1 —occurs ( Visions> > 
no where else in St. 

Paul, but is used in Luke i. 22, 
xxiv. 23,for ‘an apparition, 1 so also 
in Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 7, 8 (LXX.). 
aTWKaXvxpic, in 'his , 

especial sense ol 
‘ spiritual penetration into Di¬ 
vine secrets, 1 is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 20 ; Eph. i. 17, iii. 3 ; Gal. 
i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name and 
contents of the * Apocalypse 1 
(Rev. i. 1). 

Kvpiov , ‘ of the Lord 1 (He being 
the author of them). 

2. ol^n, ‘ I know' Possibly in 
the sense of 1 remembering, 1 as in 
Acts xxiii. 5; I Cor. i. 16. 
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SeKarecrcrapcov (eire ev <r<opaTi ovk oida , ecre Iktos 
a crcopaTos ovk olSa, 6 debs olSev) apnayevra tov rotov- 
TOV E(OS TpLTOV OVpdVOV. 3 KOLI OtSa TOV TOLOVTOV avdpCOTTOV 

“ Add tov. 

man in Christ about fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body I r know not, 0 whether out of the body I r know 
not, God knoweth) such an one caught up to the third 
3 heaven. And I r know such a man (whether in the body 


avQpwrcov tv xpiorw. The most 
general term to designate himself 
in the third person,—‘a Christian,’ 

1 a man who lived and moved in 
Christ as his being,’ possibly with 
an allusion to the deeper con¬ 
sciousness of that union produced 
by the ecstasy. 

tt po lrG)v heKaT£<T(rap(i)y. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi. 32, 

‘ Fourteen 33 > with one definite 
years ago.’ fact, s 0 also he begins 
his new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this; it might pos¬ 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being about seventeen years be¬ 
fore, may have been mentioned in 
xi. 32, 33 as a prelude to this. 

eire kv This comes in 

as a parenthesis, and expresses 
•In the ^ ie k>ss °f self-con- 
body or out sciousness to that de- 
of the body.’ g ree that he knew not 
whether he were car¬ 
ried up into heaven literally, or 
only in a figure. 

ypTTctaSr) is Attic, yp 7 rayj) Ma¬ 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex¬ 
pressions, comp. Acts viii. 39, 

7r velip ci wpiav ijp7racrev tov 4>t- 

\t7r77oy: and Rev. i. 10, Eytvofjirjv 
tv TTVEVfjari: xii. 5, »//j7rd<r0rj to 
tekvov avTtjq irpbg roi'j^&dv : 1 

Thess. iv. 17, apTrayriffoptBa . . , . 
ttg dtpa. Compare the Rabbinical 


expression in Bava Mezia, 89: 

1 God stood in the academy of 
heaven, with all His scholars in 
great controversy ; and they said, 

“ Who shall be the judge?” And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Rarnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con¬ 
firmed the judgment of God.’ 
(Wetstein.) 

Tptrov nvpavov. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab¬ 
binical conception of . , 

the seven heavens is jjeaven’ 
as follows : 1. The veil 
(compare Ileb. vi. 19). 2. The 

expanse. 3. The clouds. 4. The 
dwelling-place ( habitaculum ;). 5. 

The habitation {habitatio ). 6. 

The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to a slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 
2. The heaven of heavens. 3. 
The expanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. 6. The fixed 
seau 7. Araboth. In * the 

clouds’ are said to be the mill¬ 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth ; at the sin of Adam, 
he ascended into the first heaven ; 
at the sin of Cain, into the second ; 
at the generation of Enoch, into 
the third; at the generation of 
the flood, into the fourth ; at the 
generation of the confusion of 
tongues, into the fifth ; at the ge¬ 
neration of Sodom, into the sixth ; 
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(ctrc iv o-cofiaTL ctrc ^^(wpU tov (raJ/xaros 6 Oeos oTSev), 
4 on rjpndyr) ei? to v irapaSeicrov Kal rjKOverev a pprjra 
pTjpara a ovk i£ov avOpconco \a\rj<raL> °virep rou roiov- 
tov /cau^cro/xat, vnip Se ipavrov ov Kavx'HO'opai, el prj 

* herbs rod Ctofiaros, ovk oI5a * 6, 

4 or out of the body °* God knoweth), how that he was 
caught up into paradise and heard r unutterable utterances/ 

5 which it is not lawful for a man to r speak. r For such an 
one will I r boast: yet r for myself I will not r boast, r except 


at the generation of Egypt, into 
the seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, he descended to the 
sixth ; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 
Jacob, to the fourth; of Levi, to 
the third ; of Kohath, to the se¬ 
cond ; of Amram, to the first; of 
Moses, to tlie earth again. 

It is possible that, in accordance 
with this phraseology, the Apostle 
may mean that he was carried into 
the third heaven, i. e. midway be¬ 
tween earth and heaven, into the 
region of the clouds and air, as in 
1 Thess. iv. 17 (tic atpa) ; and 
then by a second, and still loftier 
flight, into the presence of God 
Himself, which is spoken of, as 
in Rev. xxii. 1, under the figure 
of a 1 paradise.’ 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There was a simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 
passage in Deut. x. 14, which 
speaks of 4 the heaven * and 4 the 
heaven of heavens’ (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, in Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds and 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word 4 shemaim .* In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in¬ 
visible world beyond, in the pre¬ 


sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise , 
as in Luke xxiii. 43. So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the throne 
of God (Rev. iv. 1, 2) ; and round 
that throne is the 4 Eden ’— the 
Paradise or garden of Heaven 
(Rev. xxii. 1). 

The Apostle’s rapture is alluded 
to in Philopatris, ascribed to Lu¬ 
cian, c. 12 : 4 When the Galilean 
met me, with his high bald fore¬ 
head (a rcKpaXarriac), and high 
nose (hrtppirog), who walked 
through the air (depoSarr/cac) to 
the third heaven.’ 

dppijra pi'igara' an oxymo¬ 
ron: ‘words, and - Words that 

no words.* The ex- cannot be 
pression is taken from spoken.’ 
the secresy of the Greek myste¬ 
ries. 

ovv t£6r drdpujnip, 4 Man cannot 
speak them; God may Com¬ 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5 . d pi). 4 Only in my weak¬ 
nesses will I boast.’ For pi) 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
Baid to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 
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lv Tats acrOev etais a 6 (€at> yap 6e\rjera) Kav^qcracr0 at, 
ovk ecropai a<f>pa)v akydeLav yap ipo) % <fiei§opai Se, pr\ 
Tts €ts e/jte Xoytcn^rat virkp o jSXeVet /xe rj a/covet b 
ipov) c 7 Kal Trj vnepfioXr} ra)U aTTOKaXvxjjecov. d 8to Iva 

* Add fiov. h Add ti. 

c Here eads the hiatus from IV. 13—XII. 6. in MS. A. d Om. 8«J. 

6 in my Weaknesses (for r if I r sliould desire to r boast, I 
shall not be a fool; for I will say the truth: but I r spare 
you', lest any man should think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be or heareth r from me) u and in the 

7 exceeding greatness of my revelations. Wherefore also lest 


6. lav yap. Here a clause is 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos¬ 
sibly xii. 1. ‘[And yet I could 
boast reasonably;] for if I were 
desirous (StAZ/o-w) to do so, I should 
not really be foolish, though I af¬ 
fected folly in doiDg so before * (xi. 
1, 1C). 

See note on xi. 31. 

<ptiBopai Be fir) rtc . ‘I do not 
dwell on wonders and ecstacies, 
of which you cannot conceive. I 
leave you to form your own im¬ 
pression of me from what you see 
and hear.’ Comp, similar depre¬ 
cation of superstitious reverence 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1—G. 

did is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation ; verse 6 is 
in a parenthesis, and /:«( nj v 7rep- 
€o\rj tu>v dnoKaXvypeuv is joined 
to ev rate daQevtiaiq. Such a 
sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word ‘ boast. 1 If with D. Bt6 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
smoothly. 

7. /cai, k.t.X. 1 And it was for 
this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (i/7r ep aipwgai 
and vTrep€o\)j referring to virep 
o fi \etvel in verse C, ‘ Think not 
of me with excessive reverence, 


lest by the excess of my revela¬ 
tions I should be excessively 
exalted,’) that there was given me 
a thorn.’ 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. 

acuXmp occurs no where else in 
the N. Test. It is not ‘ a thorn/ 
but ‘ something pointed/ gene¬ 
rally ‘ a pointed stake ’ 
or ‘ palisade.’ Hesy- 
emus, £,uAov u)t,vppiEvov: 
and again, op6a uai ofra £u\a, 
tTravpot, xapaxeg : and so Phavo- 
rinus, in dvaaKoXoTtifcu)' atcoXo 
tteq rd d£ea £6\a. In 
this sense it is used by , 

the LXX. Numb, xxxiii. a cross ‘ 
55 ; Ezek. xxviii. 24 ; Hos. ii. 6, 
where it is rather distinguished 
from ‘ thorns ’ (a\-d>'0«tc) than 

identified with them. So also 
Artemidorus, iii. 33, cu*ay0at ica 1 
/TA:u\o7r£c oBvvaq arigatvovvt Bid 
to 61 v. And so in classical 
writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from im¬ 
paling or crucifying ; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, ‘ I 
am crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 
ii. 20). dvaoKoXoTTi£w in Esther 
vii. 10 is explained by Phavorinus 
and Hesychius as equivalent to 
dvaoravpi£ii}) and oxoAoi// is thus 
equivalent to aravpoq (‘ the cross/ 
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fjLrj vTrepaipajpaL, iSo07) /xoi o-KoXoxfj rrj (rapid, ayyeXos 

I should be exalted above measure, there was given to me 
a thorn in the flesh, r an angel' of Satan, r that he may 


4 the stake ’), which originally, as 
employed in the classical writers, 
was used, not for two transverse 
beams, but simply for a palisade ’ 
or ‘stake,’ and thus Eustathius 
describes it as identical with 
(TK()\u\p. 1 2ravpol, opS a mu 
aTTwZvfifiEi'a SuAu,—oe £e avrot 
^k’oXoTTfc Xeyovrtu.’ For the de¬ 
tails of these words, see Lipsius, 
De Cruce, i. 3, 4, 5, 6. In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini, 11), ava- 
flxoXo7Tf is used for the Cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ. 

Thus, as the words ‘ crncior,’ 
‘ cruciatus,’ 1 crux,’ in Latin, are 
taken from the agony of crucifixion 
to express pain in general, so wav- 
poc and <jk-6\o\p t the ‘ cross 1 and 
the ‘ stake,’ are used in the Greek 
of the N. Test, (as in Matth. xvi. 
24, ‘ let him take up his cross ’) 
for suffering generally. In classical 
Greek this could not be, as cruci¬ 
fixion was not an ordinary Greek 
punishment. 

The difference between at:6\o\p 
and aravpoG, and the reason there¬ 
fore for the more frequent occur¬ 
rence of the former than the 
latter, is that, whilst or avpoc is 
generally used for the punishment 
of ‘ crucifixion,’ atcoXo\p is used 
for the less common, though still 
frequent, punishment of 1 impale¬ 
ment.’ As, then, elsewhere, in 
order to describe his state of con¬ 
stant torture, the Apostle draws 
his image from crucifixion, so 
here he draws it from impale¬ 
ment. Comp. <tk6Xottec (stakes) 
iv rote o(pdci\fiulQ K at 
(arrows) tv rate 7rXtupate, Numb, 
xxxiii. 55. 

rj <rapju, ‘ for the flesh.’ The 


double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek. One expressing 
the person, and the other defining 
more accurately the part of the 
person. 

dyycXoc <rarctva, 1 an angel of 
Satan,’ not 1 the angel 
Satan,’ because he is J n J 

never so called in the ° 

N. Test., nor yet simply the 
‘ messenger ’ of Satan, because 
ctyytXoc, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the general 
use of the word ‘angel,’ to de¬ 
note a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, compare 
‘ the angel of the Lord,’ who 
smote Herod with sickness (Acts 

xii. 23), or the first born with 
the pestilence (Exod. xii. 23 ; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 49, 50). As * an 
angel of the Lord ’ (dyycXoc kv- 
piov) is thus spoken of when the 
object is to assist God’s servants, 
or punish his enemies (Acts v. 
19, viii. 26, xii. 7, 23), so ‘an 
angel of Satan ’ (dyycXog (rarava ) 
is spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. Thus 
* Satan ’ tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 3) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1 Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 

xiii. 16). In this particular in¬ 
stance, the word is probably in¬ 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job. i. 6, 
where the LXX. has 6 <ha£oXoc, 
but the Hebrew ‘ Satanand 
where in like manner, though 
Satan 1 proposes,’ God ‘ dis¬ 
poses’ the event. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 31, ‘Satan hath “ obtained 
his wish ” (f^pr^ffaro) to sift you 
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'crara^a, iva jue Ko\a<f)i£r) [, Ivaprj virepalptopai] . 8 b [/cat] 

* l&rav. b Omit «af. 


8 buffet me that I may not be exalted above .measure'. A And 


as wheat, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.’ The 
word aarav in the LXX. is un¬ 
declined. In the thirty-five places 
where it is used in the N. Test, 
of which ten occur in St. Paul, it 
-is declined. 

tVa fie ico\a(j)i^r}. This is (not 

as might be expected 
-To buffet frQm the wopd 

to 1 prick 1 or 1 wound,’ 
but) 1 to buffet,’ or 1 strike with 
the fist,’ as in the account of our 
Lord’s trial, Matt. xxvi. 67 ; 
Mark xiv. 65; 1 Pet. ii. 20. In 
this passage, and 1 Cor. iv. 11, 
where it occurs among the Apo¬ 
stle’s hardships, it is used in a 
general sense of * 1 maltreatment,’ 
yet still probably with regard to 
its original meaning, and hence 
applies not to the ‘ stake ’ (<m>- 
A«4), but to the ‘ angel ’ (ayye- 
Aoc); comp. Job ii. 5, 7, where 
Satan is ordered to ‘ put forth 
his hand and touch the bone and 
the flesh,' and said to 1 smite Job 
with sore boils.' Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, imwTrtd£w in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of Death 
and Sin in Rom. v. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, Kov$v\i£ut being the ex¬ 
pression in Attic Greek. 

The subjunctive Ko\a(f>t£y and 
vTTtfialpwfiai are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 

‘ He came in order that [not 
‘ he mighty but] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not i I 
might not be,’ but] I may not 
be exalted.’ The figure may be 
either: (1) the Angel of Satan, 


like Death in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
armed with the impaling stake; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of his adversary. 

The order of the words would 
naturally require at:6\o\p and dy- 
yc\oc to be taken in apposition 
with each other; but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were eSodn (TKo\o\p 
tt) aapKt , ctyyeAoc (rctrava iva fie 
Ko\a<pt£y. 1 There was given to 
me a stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.’ For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor. viii. 11, and in 
this very verse, tt} virep&oXrj tuv 
a7roA:a\vJ'£WJ' .... tva fit) virepat- 
phifiat. 

The words Tva fit) vnepatpuifiaty 
in their second occurrence, though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. E. F. G. Vulg., perhaps, how¬ 
ever, because they were thought 
superfluous; whereas the repeti¬ 
tion may be intentional, to ex¬ 
press as strongly as possible the 
Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap. i. 

8. The Apostle has described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of his 
master would be best shown forth. 

virip tovtovj ‘ for him, that he 
may depart from me* (i. e. the 
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vnep tovtov Tpts tov Kvpiov napeKaXecra, tva anocrrrj 
an ipov . 9 /cal eipyicev pot 'ApKtt aot rj X a P LS / xou ’ 

rj yap ^Svvapts £v acrOeveia TeXetTat, h TjSiora ovv paX- 
Xov KavxjjcropaL iv rats ao-ffevetats pov, Iva inter Krjvcocry 

* SvuajuLls pov. h Tt\eiovvrai. 

for this r angel I ‘thrice besought 1 the Lord, that r he may 
9 depart from me. And He r has said unto me, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for oX strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ Most gladly therefore will I rather r boast in 
my r weaknesses, that the r strength of Christ may rest upon 

* Or ‘ exhorted.’ 


angel of Satan, as appears from 
arrotTT^ which could apply pro¬ 
perly only to a person or personi¬ 
fication ; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxii. 29). 

tov *;upioi', ‘ Christ/ as ap¬ 
pears from Bvvafitg tov xpnrrov, in 
verse 9. 

irapEKaXcaa, * entreated.’ This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per¬ 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language concerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. XIII. v. 8, it is 
applied to God. 

9. c'ipijKcv pot. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was 
the constant reply. 1 Thrice I 
besought Him, and the consola¬ 
tion of the reply still continued.’ 

’Apk*Et trot // / iOU » 1 th° u 

hast no need for more than my 
favour.’ % is thus used 

equally for the favour or kind¬ 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, * If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee ? ’ In each 
case, 1 Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec¬ 
tion.’ 

f] yap BvvapuQ kv aaOevttq. re- 
Xt'irai, 1 For strength is per¬ 


fected in weakness.’ The omis¬ 
sion of fiov turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 
‘ made perfect in weakness,’ not 
in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was ‘made per¬ 
fect through sufferings.’ Heb. 
ii. 10. ‘ Himself took our weak¬ 

nesses’ (aadevdac), Matt. viii. 17.) 
From this the Apostle himself de¬ 
duces the inference, that strength 
would be made perfect also in his 
own weakness; that his ‘ cross ’ 
or 1 stake ’ in the flesh was 
merely an exemplification of 
God’s law in dealing with His 
people. Comp. * out of weak¬ 
ness were made strong.’ (Heb. 
xi. 34.) 

pa\\ov is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with KavxkjfTOfiaij 
4 1 will not complain, I will ra¬ 
ther boast of my weaknesses.’ 

ira enKTKTjvw<Tr} y ‘ that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon 
me/ ‘take up its abode with 
me.’ Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as kfrtcqvuxTEv in John 
i. 14. For the image of the out¬ 
pouring of Christ’s strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, ‘I perceive that strength 
(Bvvapug) is gone out from me.’ 
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in ipe f) Svvapis rou ^ptcrrou. 10 Sio evS ok<o iv acrdeveicus, 
iv vfipecriv, iv avdyKaLS, iv Suoypois, iv crrevo^copiai^, inrip 
X/hotoS. orav yap acrdevco, Tore Swaros €t/u. 

10 me. Therefore I take pleasure in r weaknesses, in re¬ 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, then am I strong. 


10. arrdevelaig, ‘ weaknesses 
consequent on troubles.’ 

vTrep xptorov, 1 endured in the 
service of Christ.’ He refers to 
all the preceding context. 

orav yap aaOevv. He refers 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus 
sums up the whole. Compare 


Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, ro 
dfffteycc vp.u>v Ivvapig tan (com¬ 
paring the thorn of the Burning 
Bush to the people of Israel). 
Plin, Ep. vii. 26 : 4 Nuper me 
cujusdam amici languor admo- 
nuit, optimos esse nos dum in- 
firmi sumus' 


Paraphrase of Chap. XI. 16—XII. 10. 

I return once more to boast of myself Think not that this folly 
is natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence ; and remember that /boast, not in my own cha¬ 
racter, and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow¬ 
ing the example of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very kind . 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle , 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your own practice, to listen to me patiently . For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fools, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, make you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face . These are the teachers to whom 
you gladly submit yourselves ; and 1, in comparison, am far 
inferior . I can do none of these things, lam covered with dis¬ 
honour, and am broken down with weakness . Yet after all (to 
speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but as 
a, fool), whatever be their grounds of confidence, I have the 
same; precisely the same as regards their descent from God's 
chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ; far 
more, though in thus speaking of it you ivill think me, not merely 
a fool, but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison ; I 
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need no longer speak of them ; I need only enumerate the hard¬ 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life . 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous . Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jetvish 
flagellation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates ; once I 
was stoned, thrice I was shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
ic as in the sea. I have travelled far and wide ; have encoun¬ 
tered all the perils of travel—the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jeioish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians. I passed through countless trials and trou¬ 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name ) 
there is besides all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted; amongst whom, if there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his sake ; if any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let me 
boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. I 
speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beginning. It was at Damascus, under the govern¬ 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me ; and in a rope basket I was let down over the 
side of the wall.—Here I find myself again on the verge of 
continuing my boast; it is not becoming for me to do so, but I 
must.—I shall speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed to me. I know a man who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago,—whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows—but he was carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible sky, into the invisible 
heaven above ; and there, again,—whether literally or not, I 
know not, God only knows—he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human ivords, which man cannot speak, though 
God may. Of this man, thus far removed from my own indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, I will boast; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weaknesses. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
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yet not be a fool, though before in irony I said that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve¬ 
rence beyond what you hear and see. And it was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there teas planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on tohich I 
writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him ; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has answer ed to 
me ( My loving favour suffices for thee; for strength is per¬ 
fected in weakness .’ Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses , in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi¬ 
culties of all kinds, for Christ's sake; for when I am most 
weak, I know that I am most strong. 


This section contains three points of great interest, both his¬ 
torical and moral. 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles ; once in the First 
(iv. 11—13), twice in this (iv. 7—10, vi. 4—10). ™tk>nTf C ' 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates the Apo- 
actual facts, and so enables us to compare it with the ferine,^" 
narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his 
life in detail from his own account. It must be remembered 
that the point of time at which it was composed excludes all 
the calamities recorded in Acts xx.—xxviii., and that therefore 
we must add to these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the 
sorrow of his farewell visits (xx. 5—xxi. 14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 32), his imprisonment at Caesarea (xxiv. 27), 
his shipwreck (xxvii.), and his imprisonment at Borne (xxviii. 
30). Two results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It l'epresents a life hitherto without precedent in the 
history of the world. Self-devotion at particular 1 T | )eir 
moments, or for some special national cause, had import- 
been often seen before ; but a self-devotion, involving ance * 

N N 
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sacrifices like those here described, and extending through a 
period of at least fourteen years, and in behalf of no local or 
family interest, but for the interest of mankind at large, was, 
up to this time, a thing unknown. The motive of the Apostle 
may be explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
and philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. 

(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac¬ 
count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it 
niation^of S oes f ar beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
the truth particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
tory ie hlS anc * one Roman scourgings) are mentioned 

in that narrative; and of the general facts, although 
critical dangers are described as occurring from time to time, 
we should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Horje Paulina;. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac¬ 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
it is brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s word’s relate, namely, from Acts Lx. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de¬ 
tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 

II. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi. 23— 
28, is to the general history of his outward life, the 
scriptiou description of his vision (xii. 2—10) is to his inward 

of the life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in 
Apostles 0 ther parts of the N. Test, as of Peter, in Acts x. 

10 ; of Philip, in Acts viii. 39 ; and especially of John, 
in the Apocalypse (i. 10, iv. l,&c.); ‘ the dreams and visions,’ 
alluded to as signs of the spirit in Acts ii. 16 ; and the speaking 
with tongues, in 1 Cor xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
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but this description contains their common characteristics ; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at¬ 
tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Horn, 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams . (See In trod. pp. 367, 8.) Com¬ 
pare also the facts stated Acts ix. 12, xxii. 17, and his ex¬ 
pression in 1 Cor. xiv. 18, that ‘he spoke with tongues more 
than they all.’ 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which lie has 

drawn between this eestacy and his ordinary state, is 

a warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- tire of the 

found things human and Divine, things earthly and Apostle’s 
. r . " character 

things spiritual. What he docs say gives us a pic¬ 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his 4 revelations from the Lord ’ (1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3 ; 
Gal. i. 12, 16). What he docs not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the elaborate description given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, part i. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 

The first is purely antiquarian and historical. What 
was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this 
passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? 

This is one of the questions of which there are 
several in the N. T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by 
the very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such arc 
1 Cor. xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess. ii. 6; Lev. xiii. 18. The 
various conjectures respecting it, some curious only as theo¬ 
logical fancies, some as containing more or less approximation 
to probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. 

(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Yirg.; a g onglnl 
ad Demetr. de Yirg. Serv. c. 6 ; ad Rustic, de Yiv. irapres- 
Fonna, c. 3),and Theophylact (adloc.). But of these, sions * 
the passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theo- 


III. In¬ 
scription 
of the 
* thorn in 
the ilcsli/ 
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phylact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Circumcis.) and Bede (in Horn. Dom. 5) ; and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Catholic theologians. 
(See Estius ad loc.) The words 4 for the flesh ’ would admit of 
it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9 ) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could countenance it. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, 4 I keep my body under,’ has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, 4 the law of sin in my 
members,’ is a general expression, not applying to any peculi¬ 
arities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2 , and 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against sirch a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7-—9, 
c I would that all men were even as myself ’ [i. e. without 
temptations to incontinency]. 4 It is good for the unmarried 

to abide, even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better 7 afirjcraL rj TrvpovaOat .’ And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu¬ 
ther, 4 Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.’ 

(b) Temptations to unbelief; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their posi- 
b. Tor- tion, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Cal- 
unbeiiefor Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is the 

of cod- external character of the trial indicated by all the 
science. expressions ( 4 the thorn,’ c the flesh,’ 4 to buffet ’), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest 
of the Apostle’s writings. 

( 2 ) External calamities. 

0 ) H is Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 
<r. Juda- fathers generally), alluding especially to the indi- 
izingoppo- yidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7 ), 
mat,, and confirmed by the use of the phrase 4 ministers 
of Satan,’ in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression 4 in the 
flesh ’ is too closely personal, and 4 the thorn ’ and 4 buffeting ’ 
too definite. 
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(b) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 
the use of * weakness ’ in verse 9, and by the ex- b. Afflic- 
press reference under that name to his distresses, in tions * 

10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom¬ 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy Cm Bodily 
(Ziegler), weakness of eyesight (suggested by a ailment, 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxiii. 5 ; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de¬ 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, Tertullian). The suppo¬ 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a 
distinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13), 
6 Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem saepe perpessum; ’ 
Tertullian (De Pudic. cap. 12), * Per dolorem, ut aiunt , au¬ 
riculae vel capitis.’ Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail¬ 
ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
if it were in any way occasioned by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10, and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10 ; 1 Cor. 

11. 3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, ovtc e^ovO=vr)aaT£ (comp. 
iljov&evTjiJsivoSy in x. 10), ou8e e^siTTvaare, could hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye. Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. v. 5 (‘ delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh ’), he couples together the words ‘ flesh’ 
and ( Satan’ as here, evidently implying some bodily evil. Nor 
would it be inconsistent with his great character to feel keenly 
his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent allusions 
to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see iv. 10—12, 
xi. 27), indicate, as has been already observed, an extreme sus¬ 
ceptibility of temperament; and it might be inferred, from 
i. 8—10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered from an attack 
either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought him to the 
verge of the grave. Instances in later history illustrate both 
the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under it: Alfred, 
with his cancer—William of Orange, with his fragile frame— 
contending against the constant demands of active life. 
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IV Con But, seconc,I y> whatever may have been the pc- 
solation of culiar nature of the trial, the permanent interest 
the Apo- resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle repre¬ 
presents himself as constantly troubled with some humiliating 

1 His affliction, which marred his usefulness and broke his 
weakness, spirit. We learn from it to regard him, not as a 
man sustained by a naturally indomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as a man doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apo¬ 
stles were depressed by their humble station and illiterate 
character; he was dogged by the ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ and the 
‘ weakness of his bodily presence.’ 

Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
Support of m °d e > indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 

Divine so) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation, this direct account of such a communication from 
the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au¬ 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘ The 
Lord’ is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He ‘ entreats 5 Him 
( 7 TapEtcd\£<ra) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts ix. 5), through articu¬ 
late words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the * grace ’ or c favour ’ as of God, with 
the c weakness ’ as of man, which is the characteristic pecu¬ 
liarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testament. 
This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abundant con¬ 
solation, not only for the particular trial to which it referred, 
but for all ‘ the weaknesses, insults, necessities, persecutions, 
and afflictions,’ to which he was exposed. If Christ was satisfied, 
he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his strength 
through his weakness, then in his weakness he was strong. 

(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance of ‘ the 

2 In effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ’ ?iot i avail- 
Htance of a ing ’ for the object desired ; in other words it teaches 
praj !L not us that the precept of our Lord, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 

given you, must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with 
all that we require, although not with all that we desire, or 
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think that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had 4 offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears,’ 
c earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying, “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ” * (Heb. v. 7 ; Luke 
xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); ap.d yet the dll') was not removed, 
nor the prayer granted. There are other passages in the 
N. Test, which indicate the same truth, but these are suffi¬ 
cient. If the prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were 
refused, none need complain or be perplexed. 

But also, this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 
sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it 3 
is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, mont of 
yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been P ra y er - 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the * sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoved, 
yet we are told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that c there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him ’ (Luke xxii. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
and His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes¬ 
senger at hand to strengthen us. We are heard like Him , 4 in 
that we feared' (Heb. v. 7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, c My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is ^ 
announced of universal significance. ( Strength is madlTper- 1 
made perfect in weakness,’ ‘ When I am weak, then fret in 
I am strong,’ arc expressions which have now passed ' u,lknf ss - 
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almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that ‘ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.’ The 
Cross of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
so great as to be a lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. ‘ I thank Thee, O Father, that thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re¬ 
vealed them unto babes.’ Who can say how much of the 
purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the Word made flesh ? 
Who can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome ? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and 
teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily pre¬ 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the Di¬ 
vine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the Apo¬ 
stle lost for himself, and what Christianity lost for the moment, 
has been more than compensated by the acknowledgment that 
he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor of Chris¬ 
tianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In his own 
weakness lies the strength of the cause. When he was weakest 
as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an Apostle of 
the future. And what his trial was to liim and to the world on 
a large scale, that the trial of each individual Christian may 
have been ever since, the means in ways inconceivable to him 
now, of making himself and others strong in the service of God 
and of man. 
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Final Warnings and Salutations. 

J1 Fey ova affipcov*- vpels pe rjvayKacraTe. eyeo yap 
axpetkov v(j) vpeov crvvicrTacrdar ov8ev yap vcrTeprjcra tcov 
virepXiav aTrocrrokotv, el Kal ovSev dpi, 12 ra pev <rq- 


* Add qqivxwpcvos. 

li I r have become a fool; oK ye r compelled me. For I ought 
to have been commended by you: for in nothing r was I 
behind the very chiefest apostles, though I am nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
Return expended itself, and he 
from di- returns to the point 
gression. from whence he diverged 
at x. 7, where he was asserting 
his intention to repress the dis¬ 
obedience of those who still re¬ 
sisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 
long digression; and resumes 
here and there a thought which 
needed explanation or expan¬ 
sion. lienee, although this con¬ 
cluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xii. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1—7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter¬ 
val. His ‘ folly 1 (xi. 1—10), the 
‘commendatory 1 epistles (iii. 1, 
v. 12), the ‘ Apostolical ’ preten¬ 
sions of his opponents (xi. 12, 
13) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 23— 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 13 
—18; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xii. 9) in xiii. 
3, 4, 9. 

11. yiyova luppov. ‘ I have 
been a fool. 1 This is the ex¬ 


pression of the Apostle’s first 
ieeling on looking back at what 
he lias said. That one word 
‘ fool, 1 already used so often (see 
note on xi. 1), sums it all up. 

vf.te.~tG fit i}VayKaaare. ‘ It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself]. 1 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence, eyw yup : 

* for I ought to have been com¬ 
mended by youvftuiy being as 
emphatic as eyw. ‘It was your 
business not mine.' For the 
feeling of looking for the attes¬ 
tation of his Apostleship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
iii. 1,2; and 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

oi/cifV ydp voreprjera. * I, and 
not they, should have been com¬ 
mended ; for I showed myself 
equal to them ; 1 see note on xi. 
5. ouSci' el fit. Compare 1 Cor. 
xv. 8—10. 

12. This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward for 
a moment, but not carried out. 
fier must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
ffrifxiTia is used for 1 proofs ’ or 
‘ signs 1 generally, the second 
(Ttifieioig more especially for ‘ mi¬ 
raculous signs,’ as in Rom. xv. 
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fieia tou a7rooToXov KartipyaaOr) iv vfiiv kv iracrQ vi ro- 
fiovrj, “ cr/j/Lteiois /cal repacriv /cal Swaptcriv, 13 rt yap 
eora' o ^rjacrco 0i}T€ vtt cp ras XoiTras e/c/cX^crias, ct prj on 
auro9 eya> ov Karevaptcrjcra vpo)V ; papiera<rO4 poi ttjv 
aSiKiav raxrrqv. 14 tSov rpirov c tovto eroCpos e^cu eX- 

• Add b jj i ‘ J /jOi; ic. e Om. touto. 


12 Truly the signs of r the apostle were wrought among you in 
all r endurance, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds. 

13 For what is it wherein you were inferior to r the other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not r chargeable to 

14you? forgive me this wrong. Behold, this r is the third 


19, Heb. ii. 24, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. repae-ir, ‘ won¬ 
ders,’ is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi¬ 
racles ; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts ii. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. <Wa/i€ffir, 
‘mighty miracles,’ as in 1 Cor. 
ii. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Rom. 
xv. 19 ; Heb. ii. 4. viropovrj re¬ 
fers to his hardships. The pas- 
Claim of sage is remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is 
powers. rare jjQ the history of 
miracles) a direct claim to mira¬ 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cof. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

tov aTToordXou. ‘ Of him who 
is invested with the Apostolical 
mission; * as, in English, * of the 
Apostle ; ’ meaning, not any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. KarEtpyaaQrj 1 wore 
wrought,’ i. e. speaking of him¬ 
self only as an instrument. 

13. rt yap tarty o yaautBrjre. 
‘ The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to complete 
them.’ 

v7te p rac Xonrac £*n:X»j<ri'ag, ‘be¬ 
yond the other Churches to which 
I have preached.’ At this point 


he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
receiving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. 1 When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.’ 

avroc eyu). ‘ The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that /, in my oicn person , have 
refused support; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com¬ 
panions; they have received sup¬ 
port.’ See note on xii. 18. 

KaTivapKTjaa . See note on xi. 9. 
-^aptaaaOi pot rqy dSir/ar rnw- 
tt)v. Ironical, like xi. 7 : 1 did I 
commit an offence (apapriay iiroi- 
i)tra) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted ? * 

14. iSov rptror rovro , 1 look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that I am ready 
to travel to you. Once I have 
been actually ’ (i. e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1) ; ‘a second 
time I intended to come ’ (i. e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
in i. 15, 16), ‘the third time, on 
the present occasion, I am now 
ready.’ 
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6eiv 7 Tpos vju,as, kqX ov KaravapK^cr^* ov yap fqra) tol 
vpcov, aXXa vpas' ov yap o<f>e iXei ra retcva rots yovev- 
crw Orjcravpi^eiv, aXX’ ot yovels rots reWois. lo eya> Se 
t^S terra Sanavijcra) Kal iKSaTravrjO'qo’opat, vrrep tcdv \pv)(cov 
vp&v, el b Trepicro-oTepcos vpa$ ayairtov c rj<r(rov ayairoypai. 

16 *Ectt<o oe, eya) ov Karefiapy}<Ta vpa$' aXXa virap^tov 

a Add fyito*'. b Add Kaf. c firrou. 


time I am ready to come to you, and I will not be r charge¬ 
able : 0A for I seek not your’s, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
15 the children. And I will very gladly spend and be spent 
for r your souls', A if the more abundantly I love you the less 
I be loved. 

!G But be it so, I did not burden you: nevertheless being 


icat ov KaravapKiiffu), * I am 
coming; and, when I come, I 
shall still follow the same practice 
of not being burdensome.’ The 
two tenses tcarEvdpKtjaa and jertra- 
rapKtjffuj are opposed to each other. 

ov yap iyT}Tut TCL vpnov a\\d 
vjxd e, ‘if I love you, it must be 
yourselves, and not your money 
that I seek.’ Comp. Aristotle’s 
definition of Affection (0i\('a), 
Ethics, viii. 3. 

ov yap d(pc/Aft, ‘and this is my 
duty, for I am in the place of a 
parent to you; and parents are 
bound to provide for the wants 
of the children, not children for 
their parents.’ Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15: ‘As my beloved sons 
I warn you . . . ye have not many 
fathers, for ... / have begotten 
you.’ 2 Cor. ix. 2: ‘I have 
espoused you to one husband.’ 

15. tyw dc jj^tora, ‘ but / will 
do even more than parents. I 
will both spend and be myself 
af l ua [' de > r( ; d i° y°ur be- 
Mjffopai. bait. 1 Uoa7rav7)th)aufiai 
is a climax, both as 
being in the passive, and also as 
expressing more strongly by Ik 


the entire consumption of his 
powers for their sakes. 

16. "Eotw Sc, at enim , ‘ but, 
you may say, let it be „ 

so. You grant me so Gu * r A mg 
. b . ^ against 

much—you grant that suspicion. 
I in my own person was 
no burden to you ; but, inasmuch 
as I am of a crafty character, I 
caught you by stratagem.’ The 
whole sentence is an objection 
attributed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. They might, he 
supposes, suspect that whilst he 
abstained from collecting money 
from them himself he availed 
himself of the collection made 
for the Jewish Christians by 
Titus. To guard against a sus¬ 
picion of this kind he had sent 
two , instead of one , for that con¬ 
tribution ’ (viii. 20, 21). vKdp\it)u 
here, as in viii. 17 ; 1 Cor. xi, 7, 
expresses the habitual state or 
condition of the person, and is 
therefore equivalent to the Latin 
quippe qui essem , ‘ inasmuch as 
I was.’ 


7rai'ovpyoc, ‘ cunning,’ as 7ra- 
rovpyta, in xi. 3, iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 10. 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XII. 17—20. 


navovpyos SoXoj vpas ekafiov. 17 pr\ riva wv anecrrakKa 
irpos vpas, St* avrov iirkeoveKTrjcra vpas ; 18 napeKakecra 
Titov , /cal o-vvaffecrTeika tov aS ekcfaov prj rt kirkeovdKTr)- 
c rev vpas Tiros ; ov to. I avraJ nvevpaTi TrepLeTrarqcrapev ; 
OV TOLS aVTOLS 9(V€CTt^ ; 

19a JTaXat SoKetre ort vpiv h a7rokoyovpe0a m c Karevavn 

* ird\tv. b air o\oyovfii8a; c KaTevunriov tov. 

17 crafty I caught you with guile. Did I r defraud you by 
is any of them whom I r have sent unto you? I r exhorted 
Titus, and with him I sent r the brother: did Titus r de¬ 
fraud you ? walked we not in the same spirit ? in the same 
steps ? 

19 A Long ago 4 ye think that we excuse ourselves unto you': 


17, 18. ‘Surely there was no 
one whom I have sent, by whom 
I made a gain of you ? * The 
Apostle indignantly repels the 
suspicion, and so abruptly that 
hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con¬ 
structions : /ij? Sid Tivog ov aire- 
rjTakKa , t'r\tov£KTT)(Ta ) and ph rtva 
wv a7r£CT«\k'a, aTrtarttXa tig to 
ttXeovekteTv hpag. 

18. 7r apEKaXtca T irovf I ex¬ 
horted ’ or ‘ charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution.’ The same word 
is used in describing these trans¬ 
actions in viii. 6, 17 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
12 . 

avvaitiartiXa tov a?£\0or, 4 1 
sent with him the brother whom 
you know, with the view of pre¬ 
venting this suspicion : * see viii. 
28, 29. The Syriac has ‘ the 
brethren,' which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
viii. 18—21. 

^17/ Tt £7rA£OF£#n'7J<7£V V^ICLQ TcfOC } 

1 surely Titus made no gain of 
you ? 1 

ov T<p avTtv 7ri'£u/ian 7r£pi£7rarf)- 
oafiev; ov rote avrolc i^veatv ; 

■ Did not we (i. e. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 


same spirit, and in the same foot¬ 
steps ? ’ To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we should have ex¬ 
pected TTEpiETtaTTiaEy has 7T£pt£77-U- 
rijaapEv, 

Here, as in v. 7, he follows out 
the precise meaning of 
irEpnraTElv ; and there- 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al¬ 
most lost, 1 walk by the same 
spirit’ (as in Acts ix. 31, xxi. 
21), in the second clause the me¬ 
taphor is preserved: ‘ walk,’ or 
1 tread,’ ‘ in the same footmarks.’ 
’i^veat is so used with aroiy/iv 
in Rom. iv. 12, and with eituko- 
XovQuv , in 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; they 
walked both in the spirit and in 
the footsteps of Christ . 

For the phrase, comp. Philo, 

?T£pt fttAardp., p. 385 ; role uvrolg 

'i\vEOiv £7nu:oAi/uG7/<mt. 

19. The main subject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1—9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the paranthe¬ 
sis in xii. 13—18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of 7raAiv (‘ a second 
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Oeov Iv XP l(TT( ? ^oXovpev, ra Se navra, ayairrjTol, virep 
T 779 vpcov olKoSopfjs, 20 <f>o/3ovpat yap pyj vws iXdcov 

before God in Christ avc speak', but all things, 0 beloved, 
20 for your edifying. For I fear lest when I come I shall 

time ’) in D. E. J. K., is to be terms. Here we have an indica- 
, read iraXac (‘ for a tion of the same independence of 

an l° n S ^ me *) with A. character as appears in his con- 
j,.vct», g p. q. Both would duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), 
make sense. If ttoXu' be cor- and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with 
rect, it would refer back to the regard to the Roman magistrates, 
former places in this Epistle In the First Epistle, compare iv. 
(iii. 1, ap\()fjeOa iraXtr tavrovq 3, * with me it is a very small 
t tvi'igtcLv : v. 12, iraXti' . . . owi- thing that I should be judged of 
(TTavofiev). But probably the you.’ 

reading of 7raXo^ here was sug- For the expression Karevam 
gested by the occurrence of the ^co£i ^parrtp, see note on ii. 17. 
word there. iraXcu refers to the He now gives the same reason 
misapprehension which might for his apologetic tone that lie 
exist as to the apologetic tone had given by implication in iii. 
(cnroXoyovptda) which does, in 1, and expressly in v. 12, * we 
fact, pervade the whole Epistle, commend not ourselves again to 
In this case, a full stop at airuXo - you, but give you occasion to 
yovfiEda, as in the Text, is better glory on our behalf, that ye may 
than a question. have somewhat to answer those 

The word, as a verb, is used who glory in appearance, and not 
in his Epistles besides, only in in heart.’ So here the sense is, 
Rom. ii. 15; but the substantive * I am not defending myself, but 
(aTroXoym) occurs in the same all that I do is for your building 
sense in 1 Cor. ix. 3, ‘ this is my up.’ In the word aya7r 777 - 01 , ‘ be- 
defence to them that question loved,’ which he has only used 
me.* ‘Not once or twice ouly / once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
but through the whole course of see the sudden return of affec- 
the Epistle, you are thinking tionate warmth, which in the 
that we are employed in defend- sterner tone of the first part of 
ing ourselves.’ the sentence he had for a moment 

The next clause shows that relinquished. In the expression 
vfiy is emphatic, as might be in- oh-odo^i/c (‘ building up ’), there 
ferred from its position before is a return to the general train 
an oXoyov patio. ‘Do you think of thought in x. 1—7. 
that it is before you that I make 20. He goes on to give more 
my defence? No: it is in the precisely his reasons for this self¬ 
presence of God, in the spirit of defence. ‘ I defend myself, lest 
Christ that I speak.’ This pas- you should fall a prey to my op- 
sage presents an exception to ponents.’ What follows strongly 
the general object of the Epistle, confirms what was said on x. 1, 
in which he represents himself that an interval must have elapsed 
and the Corinthians as on equal between the writing of this last 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CIIAP. XII. 21. 


ov^ otov; dik o) evpa) ipas Kayo) cipeOai ip.iv oiov ov 
6e\ere, pij na><; 'ipis b £17X09 dvpol ipidelcu xaraXaXiat 

not find you such as I would and that I shall be found 
r by you such as ye would not, lest there be * debate, rA zeal, 


portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xiii. 
13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
—vii. 16). With the thoughts 
of vii. 9—16 fresh in his mind, 
the Apostle could hardly have 
anticipated the return of those 
very evils which he there so con¬ 
fidently believed to have been 
repressed. Comp, especially verse 
21 , 1 who have not repented* 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
1 repentance * for those very sins 
in vii. 9—11. 


fit) 7 tujq. The two words are 
here, as in the next 
His fears for c l ause to un ited, 
the Connunan * y 

Church. so ^ not to cotinecti 

7rwc with cXfiwt '. 1 Lest 
if so be . 1 In the third clause pri 
Trwg is exchanged for pi/, the 
doubt implied in firj 7 rwc naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re¬ 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be¬ 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed 5 lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
in 1 Cor. iv. 21 ; 2 Cor. i. 23, x. 
1 —7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charoc- 
teristic of the identification of in¬ 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp, xi. 12 ; Gal. 
iv. 12 . 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 


by misrepresentations; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned enu¬ 
meration of all the evils of fac¬ 
tion, which he had attacked in 
the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 
express subject of both Epistles. 

fi}) 7UDQ epic . • • djcaraoTiKTim. 
The vehemence of his language 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—which may be either wat or eu- 
pedwo-t from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of words serves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common¬ 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra¬ 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words expresa the disorder in 
its most general form, and occur 
in the same order as in Gal. v. 
20 . 

tpic A. fpeic B 2 . D. E. F. G. 
J. K., 4 quarrel , 1 used of the 
factions in 1 Cor. i. 11. epifof. 

is 4 anger , 1 ‘ indigna¬ 
tion , 1 as in all the passages where 
it is used in the N. Test, in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45 ; Rom. 
xiii. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 3; Gal. v. 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with tpic. 
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\jjL0vpLcrpol (j>v<TL(t)creL<; aKaracrracrLaL. 21 prj nakiv a e\- 
06 vto<; pov Taireivdicrei pe 6 0eos pov npos vpas, /cat 
Trzv0rj<T(ii 7roXXous tcjv TTpo^papTr^KOTOiV Kal prj peTavo-q- 

a i\Q6vra p€ r ant tv w cry 6 bios. 

wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. 
2i u When I come again mil my God r have to cast me down' 
among you, and shall I r have to' bewail many who have 


Sufiot is ‘ passion,’ 1 rage. 1 
The plural is unusual, and pro¬ 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be 4 bursts of 
rage.’ 

ipideta is derived from tpiQoq, 
1 a hired labourer,’ and thence 
used for ‘ low envy ’ such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain ; and thence for ‘ ca¬ 
bal * or ‘ mob,’ such as would be 
formed from persons of that class; 
such as were to be found in Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of ayopaiot or Trortjpot 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xviii. 14). At 
Home, the corresponding phrase 
was the turbo, fore ns is. In Ari¬ 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2, 3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
amongst the seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

‘ Cabal ’ or ‘ ambition,’ there¬ 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See Rom. ii. 8; Gal. 
v. 20; Phil. i. 1G, ii. 3; James iii. 
14, 1G. Rltckert was the first com¬ 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

Kara\a\tai and \ptBvpurpot de¬ 
scribe the acts in which this fac¬ 
tious spirit was expressed. Kara- 
AaAia (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
ii. 1) is ‘open detraction;’ 
^lOvpurpiog, ‘ whispering,’ i. e. 


‘secret calumnies’ (so in Ecclus. 
xxi. 28, \ptOupt£tii ; and in Rom. i. 
30, \ptdvpi(TTac, where it is used, 
as here, with KaraXaXovg). 

(pvatuHTEig and aKctTaaraalat ex¬ 
press the actual mischief pro¬ 
duced. (pvcriuxriQ occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well known meaning of (pvmout 
shows that it is ‘ insolence.’ 
Here, as in Gupot, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
noun becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 

cLKaraaratriai ‘ disorders,’ ‘ tu¬ 
mults.’ See note on vi. 5. 

21. He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the Co¬ 
rinthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

7rn\i^ iXdovTog, ‘ on my se¬ 
cond visit,’ i. e. the one which 
was about to be made. It im¬ 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

Ta7reirio(TEi ‘ cast down.’ Comp, 
the same word similarly used 
in vii. 6. 

7rpog bfiag cannot be taken 
with iXOovTOCy ‘ to you,’ and 
must therefore be ‘in relation to 
you.’ 

‘ have to lament,’ 
i. e. the necessity of punishing : 
else he would not speak of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
7r£ v0£(i) is usually intransitive. 

Tti)V TrpOT}fiapT7]h:OTtol'. The 7Tpd 
may refer to the time belore 
their conversion, but rather to 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XIII. 1—3. 


(rdvTayv ini ry aKaBapaia Kal nopveia Kal acreXyeta y 
inpaijap; XIII. l rpiTov tovto ep^opai 717005 vp as. knl 
CTopaTos Suo papTvpcop Kal Tpia>p (TTaOycreTat, nap prjp a. 

sinned r before and r did not repent of the uncleanness 
and fornication and lasciviousness which they r committed ? 
1 xni. This is the third time I am coming to you. ‘ In 


the mouth of Hwo witnesses r 

the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned first , and did not repent 
afterwards.' 

irpoafiapTaru) is only used in 
the N. Test, here and in xiii. 
2 °. 

As the sins here spoken of 
were past, /leravorjaavTuv ap¬ 
proaches more nearly than is 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of 4 repentance,’ i. e. not 
4 change of life,’ but 4 sorrow 
for sin.’ The state of mind which 
he here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individual concerned, 
ihe whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against him. 

£7rt rrj axadaptriq.. This pro¬ 
bably belongs both to fiEraror}- 
frai'Ttop and to TrepOrjatOj 4 after,’ 
or 4 in consequence of.’ See for 
a similar position of words, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19. 

The three words express sen¬ 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. v. 19. It is needless to dis¬ 
tinguish them more particularly. 

XIII. 1, 2. There is no break 
in the argument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when he came; he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in¬ 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. It 


and three' shall every word be 

is probable with the view of ex¬ 
pressing more strongly that he 
should come without fail, that the 
expression, 4 1 am ready to come,’ 
in xii. 14, is here exchanged for 
4 1 am coming.’ For this future 
sense of toxoficu, compare a7ro0- 
I'T/fTk-ct in John xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, though 
without any indication of quota¬ 
tion, are from Deut. xix. 15. 

It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be a 
formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses; 
as in the rule laid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend¬ 
ing Christians : 4 If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established’ (Matt, 
xviii. 16). But it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 
imperfectly; and the context 
suggests a better inter- 
pretation. The jour- ° r 

neys of the Apostle, ^Iss^s.' 
accomplished or in¬ 
tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place in his 
mind ; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per¬ 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
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2 7rpoeLpr)Ka /cal npoXeya), napcov to SeuTtpov /cal ancov 
vvv , a rot? TrporjfjiapTTjKocrtv /cat rots Xot7rot<? noicnv, ort 
iav €\0a) els to 7 raX.tr ou <£eicro/-tat. 3 67m So/ctja^r £ 77 - 

1 /cal a7rJ>^ yvy ypatpa) rots. 

2 established.’ I r have told you before and foretell you, as 
if present the second time r though absent noV, oA to 
those who have sinned before and to all r the others', that 

3 if I come again I will not spare. Since ye seek a proof 


person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom¬ 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv. 20) ; to 
which he refers in the words, 1 I 
have said before 1 (rrpofip^Kd). 
The second witness was that 
which he now bore on his present 
journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to 
supply the place of the journey 
once intended (i. 15 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
7rpo\f'yu>, 1 1 speak beforehand. 1 

i. e. ‘before my next visit; 1 and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man¬ 
ner present on that second visit 
which had really been postponed 
(we 7rnpwi' to fievrepov'). It is by 
thus reckoning his Second Epistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second witness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom¬ 
plished, ‘his third 1 visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
I John v. 5—7. 

kcu airwr must be ‘ although 
absent. 1 


yvvj though referring especially 
to rtTTwv, yet must also be taken 
with irapwv . Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
A. has eroipwQ tXdtiv ; but 
probably taken from xii. 14. 

2. roiq TrpoTjfiapTrjKoatv. See 

xii. 21. 

ToilXotTTOtg 7TdflUJ', ‘ to all who 
had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warning. 1 

For the threefold repetition of 
Trpo in TrpoelprjKa, 7rpo\tyw, and 
'7rpoT]jj.upTrfK6(ny i comp. ix. 5; ‘as 
you have been beforehand in sin¬ 
ning, so I have been beforehand in 
warning. 1 

e/’c to ttoXiv ia the gradual ap¬ 
proximation to the use of etg (as 
in modern Greek) for ‘in’ in all 
cases. So cig to Acts 

xiii. 42. 

3. In what follows (3—10) the 
main tenor of the argument, in 
x. 1—7, xii. 11, 12, xiii. 1, 2, to 
assert his authority over them, is 
interrupted by the desire in x. 2, 
xii. 19, xiii. 5—10, as in i. 23—ii. 
11, to leave them to work out 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings is 
the word doKipi) y ‘ proof. 1 It is 
like the marching and counter¬ 
marching of armies. He is to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before¬ 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. 

hontp))^ • • T °v ^ epoi XaXovvTag 
Xptvrov, ‘ a proof that Christ 


O O 
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SECOND EPISTLE : CHAP. XIII. 4—7. 


T€IT€ TOU £v ifiol \aX0iW09 X/HCTTOV, Vixas OVK 

acrOevel, aXXa Sv^arel eV vptv 4 (/cai yap [ei] i(TTavpd)8rj 
ef acrdeveCas, aXXa £17 etc 8vva /icais 0 €ov* teal yap 
'impels d(T0€vovp€v iv avra I, aXXa b £ijo’op€V trvv aural 

• Add »caf. b fipd/icfla. 

of Christ speaking in me, Who towards you is not weak, 
4 but is r strong in you (for though He was crucified through 
weakness, yet He liveth r through the power of God : for we 
also are weak in Him, but we shall live r together with Him 


speaks in me.’ £ocip// is either 
* trial ’ or, as here, 4 a proof after 
trial.’ The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
connexion of £oja/i«£ere and nSo- 
Ktfim in verse 5, as between 
probo , probus , and reprobus in 
Latin. 

oe etg vpdg ovk aodtrti aXXa 
cWartt iv vp7v t * For he is not 
weak, but Btrong in avenging 
upon you by supernatural punish¬ 
ments the sins you have com¬ 
mitted. 1 The change from etc 
Vfjdg to EV vplv appears at first 
sight to be emphatic, but is only 
a variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1, raTTEirog kv 
Sappo) etc v^idc. 

In the words oik* aaflevet, 1 He 
is not weak,’ he refers back to 
xii. 9, ‘strength is perfected in 
weakness.’ ‘ Though in one sense 
He is weak, in another sense He is 
Btrong; ’ and this he expands in 
the next verse. 

4. *ai ydp, * for in fact t if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that he lives in con¬ 
formity with the Divine power 
which raised him from the dead.’ 
He died because He wa9 man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius eecm to have 
read e£ a oQtvtiag >/pu)r, as they 


quote the passage, ‘ ex infirmitate 
nostra.’ But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil. ii. 8, 
‘ being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross; ’ with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. i. 4, 

4 declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur¬ 
rection from the dead; ’ and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 

1 put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.’ 

Ka't yap ijf. ittg. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
‘ who is strong in you,’ as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 

‘ The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that I am weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.’ 
Comp. John xiv. 19, ‘because I 
live, you shall live also; ’ Rom. 
v. 10, ‘ we shall be saved by his 
life.’ In this case the,*life’ thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
visitation of the sins of the Co¬ 
rinthian Church. For the repe¬ 
tition of Kat yap compare the re¬ 
petition of pi) in xii. 22, and of 
yap in xiii. 8, 9. 
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etc 8wajn60)9 0eov et? vfJL as), 5 eatrrous ireipd^eTe el ecrre 
ev TTj nlcrrei, eavrov 9 SoKcpa^ere* ^ owe e7rty«'CiJcrKeT€ 
eaurovs, oTt 'Irjcrovs ^purro? eV vplv [ecrrcV] ; ei /utj rt 
aS 0 Ki/jiOL ecrre. 6 €Am£a) Se ort yvcocrecrOe otl rjfj tcis 
ov/c ecrpuev aSo/a/Aoc. 7a €i5^o/A€0a Se 7T/)os roy /at) 

5 r through the power of God toward you), examine your¬ 
selves whether ye be in the faith, prove your own selves: 
r or know ye not your own selves, 0 that Jesus Christ is in 

6 you ? except ye be p unapproved. But I trust that ye shall 

7 know that we are not r unapproved. Now A wc pray to God 


5. tavTovq netpoXere ei eare tv 
t jj Tn'arti, lavrovg htnetpa^ere. lie 
breaks off abruptly with his ar¬ 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: ‘ I have 

spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you ought to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst you, is the best 
proof of his being in me.’ Comp. 

1 Cor. ix. 2, ‘ the seal of my 
apostlesliip arc yc in the Lord ; ’ 

2 Cor. i. 24, * by faith ye stand; ’ 
iii. 2, ‘ yc are our epistle.* 

i) ovk £Triyirio<TktTE tavrovg on 
Itjvovq -^pinror; tv vp'ti' koriv ; i or 
is it that you do not rightly know 
your own selves, and perceive 
that Jesus Christ is amongst you 
through my preaching?’ He 
uses the same expression kv vfftv 
for Christ’s presence in them, 
that he had used in xiii. 3, for 
Christ’s presence in himself. The 
two were in his view identical. 

el pi 7 rt ahv^tpol tore, ‘and He 
is in you, unless you have no 
proof of His Spirit to show.’ 
For this sense of athk'ipo?, comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin 1 re¬ 
probus,' which is the Vulg. trans¬ 
lation of it. At the same time, it 
has the tinge of an active sense, 

o 


from ooKifiaZtTtj i unless you are 
wholly without discernment,' as 
in a^oKipov vovv in Rom. i. 28. 
Comp, a similar appeal to the 
consciousness of spiritual gifts in 
Gal. iii. 2, ‘ received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ? ’ 

el pi) n , * unless I can suppose 
that you are.’ For this form of 
£t pi\ sec 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

G. tKirii^h) cc on y^dureode on 
i//i£cc ofre k<rpev aSuwpot. The 
previous sentence is broken in 
upon by the thought which tho 
last words, el pi) rt adoKtpoi kart, 
suggest. 1 But, if it should so 
be that you have no proof of 
Christ’s presence, I trust that 
you will know when I come, that 

1 at least am not without this 
proof.’ In classical Greek the 
sense would have been rendered 
clearer by ye, or some such par¬ 
ticle, affixed to iipelg. 

7. This slight interruption of 
bitterness is imrne- . 
diately modified by the the 

gentleness or the next Apostle, 
sentence. The Apo¬ 
stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
when (iv. 1) he was * angry ’ 
‘ and displeased exceedingly 1 
because his prophecy was frus¬ 
trated by the repentance and re- 

2 
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noirjcrai ifi as kclkov fjLTjSev, ov^ iva rjfiels So/a/xot <f>a- 
vojfjiEv, a X.X* h/a vpe 15 to kclXov 7toit}t€, rjfieLS Se dis 
aSo/a/rot wpev. 8 ou yap Siwaftefla rt Kara rijs aXiy^et- 
a?, aU’ v7rep rrjs akyOeias. 9 ^a Lpopa/ yap orav rjpets 
acrOo/copeis, v/xet 9 Se Sui^arot ^re* rouro “/cat ev^ofieOa rr)v 

• 5c KCU. 

that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, 
but that ye should do that which is r good, though ice be as 
8 r unapproved. For we r cannot do anything' against the truth, 
abut for the truth. For we r rejoice when we are weak, 
and ye are strong: ° this also we r pray, even your perfect 


storation of Nineveh. ‘ I trust 
that you will find that Christ is 
in me ; but it is much rather my 
prayer to God that I may find 
Him in you, and so be spared the 
pain of using severity.’ * I pray 
that you may do nothing evil; 
and my object in this prayer is, 
not that / may be proved to.be 
an Apostle, but that you may be 
proved to be Christians, even al¬ 
though we lose thereby the means 
of proving our Apostleship.’ 

He thus uses aboKipoc, in two 
different senses. In one sense, 
he would not be ‘ without proof;’ 
if the Corinthians were re¬ 
formed ; because their reformation 
would be his best proof of Apo- 
stleship. In another sense, he 

would be ‘without proof;* be¬ 
cause he would then lose the op¬ 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character— 1 as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 

well known, as dying and behold 
we live,’ he might have added, 
‘ as without proof and yet as ap¬ 
proved * (‘tic ahuKipoi i‘ai £oja- 

/ioi 1 ). The figurative sense of 
aloctpoQ is expressed by wr. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing in 
his eyes, compared with the wel¬ 
fare of his converts. Comp. 


Korn. ix. 3, 1 1 could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.’ It is the Christian 
expression of the wellknown 
sentiment, 4 Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.’ 

8. He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho¬ 
rity would disappear if they were 
reformed. ‘ For we have no 
strength at all against the truth, 
the reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.’ 
Svvapeda refers back to tvyapic f 
Bvvarei in xiii. 3, 4. 

9. He then gives a second 

reason, partly for the general 
clause in verse 7, partly for the 
dependent clause in verse 8, as in 
the repetition of teat yap in verse 
4. 4 And this powerlessness and 

weakness is what most delights 
me ; for my delight is to be weak ; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.’ It is in 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 9, and 
the explanation of Christ’s an¬ 
swer (xii. 10, 11). He would still 
remain weak and despised ; but 
Christ’s strength had appeared in 
the faith of the converts. 

rouro Kui iv^optday 1 and this 
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vpa>v KarapTicriv, 10 Sia tovto ravra awcov ypdcfxo, iva 
irapQjv prj airoTopcos -^pyjcraipaL Kara rr)v i£ov<TLav rjv a 6 
Kvpios eS a>K€V pot €t? OLKoSoprjv Kal ovk efc Kadatpecriv. 

11 Aolttov, aS e\<f)OL, -^aipere, KarapTt£ecr0e, napaKaXet- 
cr9e, to avrb <f)poveLT€, elprjveveTt, Kal 6 0€os r rjs aydirrjs 
Kal elprfvrjs ecr7at peO' ipwis, 12 dcnracracrde aXkyjXovs iv 
ay Ico <jnkT]paTL t dcnra^ovTcu vpa$ oi ay col navres. 

* eScufte fioi & Kvpios. 

10 r joining-together. Therefore ^eing absent I write these 
things', lest being present I should use sharpness according 
to the power which the Lord hath given me to edification 
and not to r pulling down'. 

11 Finally, brethren, r fare ye well', be perfectly joined to¬ 
gether', be r comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and 

12 the God of love and peace r will be with you. r Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. All the saints salute you. 


subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for;* in allusion to tu^6~ 
fif.ba in verse 7. 

rrfv vfiu>v Karapricrn ‘namely, 
your restoration.’ For /carapW^w, 
see note on 1 Cor. i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 
in the N. Test. 

10. In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu¬ 
ment of his address (x. 1—17, 
xii. 12—xiii. 10), recurring es¬ 
pecially to the words of x. 8, Etc 
otKo<$ofn)v K’ut ovk etc Kadatpcoiv. 

a7roTOfju)g only occurs again, in 
the N. Test, in Tit. i. 13 ; «7ro- 
Topta in Rom. xi. 22 ; 4 harsh,’ 
i violent.’ 

After xprjfrwfjiaL must be un¬ 
derstood vfiv, 1 use you harsh¬ 
ly ; ’ as in Esther i. 19, ix. 27 
(LXX.). 

11. Here, then, the Epistle 
properly ends, and the saluta¬ 
tions and farewells begin; still, 
however, slightly coloured by 
the preceding, - as will appear 
by the repetition of words and 
thoughts already familiar to his 
readers. 


Aoaroi' is here in a state of 
transition, between the ancient 
and usual sense ‘ for the future 
and the modern Romaic sense 
4 therefore .’ For a similar use 
of it see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
i. 16. 

yatptTt. The word unites a 
valediction, and a cheering hope ; 

* farewell,’ and * fare ye well,’ 
as in Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, and in the 
Greek announcement of victory, 

^aiperEj "xaipOfitV' 

KttrapTtZeffde, * amend your¬ 
selves,’ referring to KarapTiaiv 
in verse 9. 

7rapciKa\el(rde } 1 be comforted 
and exhorted.’ The keynote of 
i. 1—11 is here repeated. 

ro avro tpporetre, etprji'evere, 

1 have the same thoughts,’ ‘ re¬ 
press your factious spirit.’ This 
sums up 1 Cor. i.—iv. 15, and 
refers back to 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

feat o Seoc .... eorai pe0’ vfiutr. 
This depends on the two pre¬ 
vious precepts. 1 Have the same 
thoughts, and then the God of 
love will be with you’ (referring 
back to 1 Cor. xiii.): ‘ be at 
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13 'H tov Kvptov *Irjcrov ypurrov Kal 7} dydirr) 

tov Oeov Kal 7) Koivoivla tov ayiov irvev /xaro? fiera 7rdvT<ov 

VfAVV.* 

• Add Aufjv. K opivOtovs SeuWpa &ypd<pi j a?ri <J>i\i'7r7ra>y Tj)f Ma*«iWfay, 

6ia Ti'tov Kal Aovxa. 

13 The grace of the Lord Jesua Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 

peace, and then the God of peace tion ’ of Christ, with which the 

will be with you.’ Comp. Luke Apostle always parts from his 

x. 6, ‘if the Son of peace be readers, is, he now finally assures 

there, your peace shall rest upon them, the nearest approach of 

it; if not, it shall return to you God to man, the nearest approach 

again.’ of man to God. It is no less, on 

12. For the forms of saluta- the one hand, than the expression 
tion, see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. of the Creator’s affection for His 

13. This benediction is the creatures; it is no less, on the 

most complete of all other hand, than the union of 

Benediction, which occur in St. the hearts and spirits of men 

Paul’s Epistles. with the Heart and Spirit of 

It differs from dogmatical God. 

statements of the doctrine of the And this blessing he invokes, 
Trinity, by beginning, not with not on a few individuals, or on 

the mention of God, but of Jesus any one section of the 

Christ. First comes, as in all Corinthian Church, but With all. 

the benedictions of St. Paul, expressly on every por- 

the * favour’ or 1 pro- tion and every individual of those 

Chris™ 0 * tect ion,’ — the light with whom, throughout these 

of the countenance— two Epistles, he had so earnestly 

(xapte) of Christ. Comp. xii. 9, and so variously argued and con- 

1 my grace (xapic) is sufficient.’ tended. As in the First, so in 

In this * favour’ is usually com- the Second Epistle, but still more 

prised the whole benediction of emphatically, as being here his 

the Apostle. But here it is ex- very last words, his prayer was, 

panded into the two blessings that this happiness might be 

which are included in ‘with them all ’ (^ticra navTur 

Love of God. it. ‘ The Love of v/jwi 1 ). 

God ’ for man d- The subscription rests on the 
yaTn? rou $eov) is brought home authority (with some 

to the human race by the favour slight variations) of Subscription, 

and goodness (xap'f) of Christ. E. (?) J, K. Syr. Copt. 

‘The joint participation in the The place ‘Philippi’ is not con- 

pure and holy Spirit,’ which tradicted by the Epistle. The 

that Love sheds abroad in our mention of Titus is founded on 

hearts, is the great gift (x“P‘c) viii. 1G, the mention of Luke 

. which Christ left to (and in some few cursive MSS. 

of*— w ^°^ e body of of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 

Spirit. believers. The ‘fa- planations of viii. 18,22. 

vour,’ the 1 benedic- 
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Paraphrase of Chap. XII. 11 — XIII. 13. 

And now my folly is over. That I should have indulged in it, is 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than others how little 
1 needed any such commendation for myself; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet I am wrong, you will say. There is one injustice which 
I have done you. Whilst others, whilst my oion companions, 
were supported by you, I alone have remained independent. 
But this is an injustice which I must continue to commit. Look 
at my affection for you. This is the third time I am ready 
to come; and now, as before, I am determined still not to ask 
your support. It is not your money, but yourselves that I seek. 
I am a father to you, and must act as a father, in not merely 
spending money, but in being myself spent and squandered for 
your sahes; even although for this love I receive from you 
hatred. 

But no, you ivill say, this is no real proof of my love. Al¬ 
though I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. 
Can you really believe this ? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men ? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to yon, did Titus gain anything from you ? 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
in the same footmarks ? teas not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps ? were not the footmarks those of our common Master ? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have been 
making my defence as if you ivere my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should be a scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest token I come I should 
find all my labour misspent, and have to mourn over the im¬ 
penitence of those who have fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. 
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Once, twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses : 
by my first visit—by this Epistle, as though I had accom¬ 
plished my second visit—by the third visit, which I now hope 
to accomplish—I warn you that I shall not spare my power 
when I come. You are always seeking for a proof of my 
Apostle ship; you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in 
me, though in the weakness of humanity He died the shameful 
death of the cross, in the strength of God He lives and acts 
still; and in Him, weak and poor as I seem to be, I shall still 
live and act towards you. But why do I speak of myself f You 
yourselves my converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical 
power, and long may you be so ! If, indeed, you should have 
lost this best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of 
your own lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my 
severity. But my earnest prayer is that there may be no oc¬ 
casion for it. May my power and the proof of it perish if you 
prove that you do not need it! Against a true and blameless 
Ife the highest Apostolical power is powerless; and if you 
have this power of truth and goodness, I am well content to 
part with mine. It is to draw you to a sense of this that I 
write this whole Epistle, in the hopes that my Apostolical 
authority may be turned to its fitting purpose of building up, 
not of pulling down. 

And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves. Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace ; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
kiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 
you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all, 
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IN RELATION TO 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY, 


*Have 1 not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?’—1 Cor. ix. 1. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob¬ 
served, are eminently historical; and in the course H; stor i ca i 
of the remarks made upon them, it has been my character of 
object to draw out as clearly as possible every illus- Epistles 
tration or testimony which they afford to the history 
of the early Church. But there is another kindred question 
which is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not 
be out of place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a 
whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing op¬ 
ponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
‘Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’—is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
f Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the Their rela _ 
same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? tion to the 
What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished Gospel9 ‘ 
by St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history ? If the Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis¬ 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coin¬ 
cidences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts ? Is the u Gospel ” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the “ Gospel ” of the Evangelistic nar¬ 
ratives ? ’ 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some¬ 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 
the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 
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1 Cor. 
vii. 10. 


1 Cor. 
ix. 14. 


his opponents the suspicion that, ‘ he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,’ that he was not truly an * Apostle of Christ,’ and that 
therefore, ‘ he taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.’ 1 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in c not Paul but Jesusand by those who believe and 
profess that ‘ the Gospel ’ is contained, not in the Evangelical 
History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. But, touch¬ 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may well demand 
a consideration here. The two Epistles to Corinth are those 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained; both be¬ 
cause they contain all or almost all of the most important allu¬ 
sions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also because 
they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, 
portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time it will 
not interfere with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if it 
includes such illustrations as may be furnished by the other 
Epistles also. 

I. The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 
I Allusions those w hich relate to isolated sayings of Christ, 
to sayings This (partly for reasons which will be stated here¬ 
of Christ. after) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St. Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii, 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command 
of the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, ‘ let not the wife depart from her 
husband .’ In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, € even so the Lord te appointed ” that they 
which “ proclaim ” the Gospel should live of the GospeV In 

1 See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
2 Cor. xii. 1—6. Introduction to tbians, pp. 352, 3. 
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neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro¬ 
hibition, 4 whosoever shall put away his wife . . . causetli her to 
commit adultery ’ (Matt. v. 32 ; Mark x. 11 ; Luke xiv. 18); 
in the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
4 Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes , . . . for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire ’ (Luke x. 4, 7 ; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add, the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: 4 Re¬ 
member the words of the Lord Jesus , how He said , 44 it is more 
blessed to give than to receive 5 It is also to be observed, that 
in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord 9 ( tcvplov 
evroXrj). The form of expression seems to imply that here, as 
in vii. 10, he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, 
which he was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like 
the saying quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) 4 Being reviled we bless ’ 
(XoiSopovpsvot EvXoyovfiev, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela¬ 
tion to Luke vi. 28, 4 bless them that curse you 9 (euXoyetre 
rovs KaTaptophovi). (2) 4 Knoiv ye not that the saints shall 
judge the world ’ (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxii. 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, 4 ye shall sit on thrones , judging the twelve tribes 
of Israeli (3) In the command that the woman is to 4 attend 
on the I^ord without distraction 9 (ei/7 rape&pov . . , direpta- 

7rdcTTco9 f 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are substan¬ 
tially the same 1 as are emploj'cd in the narrative containing the 
commendation of Mary — 4 Mary sitting . . . Martha cumbered' 
(irapaKaOtaacra . . . Trepiecnraro, Luke x. 39, 40). (4) In 1 

Cor. xiii. 2, 4 faith , so that I could remove mountains may be 
an allusion to Matt. xvii. 20, 4 if ye have faith , ye shall say 
unto this mountain , remove hence' These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 

But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their want of exact agreement with 


Acts 
xx. 35. 


1 Cor. 
xiv. 37. 


1 Cor. 
iv. 12. 


1 Cor. 
vi. 2. 


1 Cor. 
vii. 35. 


1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. 


1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
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the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what indeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis¬ 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con¬ 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Irenaeus, show that the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre¬ 
servation of the sayiDg, ‘ it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ has thereby become to us truly an ‘ Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to these say¬ 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church. He himself still argues and entreats c as the scribes;’ 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from which there 
was to be no appeal— f as of one having authority.’ ‘ Not I, 
but the Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin¬ 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and vyhich accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse' especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were Ho live of the Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad¬ 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 
Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society ; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the pur¬ 
pose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of 
the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 
II Allusions H- From the particular sayings, we turn to the 
to the acts particular acts of the life of Christ. These appear 
of Christ! more frequently, though still not so generally as at 
first sight we should naturally expect. 

To the earlier events it may be said that the allusions are 

1 Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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next to none. 4 Born (jyevo/isvov) of the seed of David after the 
flesh’ (Rom. i. 3), 4 born of a woman ’ (ire yvvaiKos) The Nati 
4 born under the law ’ (biro vo^jlov, Gal. iv. 4), are the Vl t y , 
only distinct references to the Nativity and its ac¬ 
companiments. So far as they go, they illustrate the stress 
laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke ii. 23 ; 
Matt. i. 1), on the announcement and manner of his birth 
(Luke ii. 4, Matt. i. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke ii. 21—24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. The likeness to St. Mark and 
St. John in this respect may, if we consider it, be as instruc¬ 
tive as the unlikeness to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, 4 Ye can- The minis _ 
not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of try and 
devils ’ (Sai/ioi/tW, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress miracles< 
laid on that word is deepened by the recollection that He 
whose table they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very 4 demons ’ with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. To the general manner, hoAvever, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per¬ 
fectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra¬ 
tive—2 Cor. viii. 9, 4 for your sakes He became poor ’ (fiVTo;- 
To this we must add the corresponding though some¬ 
what more general expression, in Phil. ii. 7: 4 He took upon 
Him the form of a slave (popf>T}v &ov\ov). It is possible, per¬ 
haps probable from the context, that in both these passages 
the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation of more 
than earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows also, 
that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the other, 
each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the 
Apostle’s mind ; and in the case of 4 poverty ’ the word etttq)- 
X £vcrs can signify nothing less than that He led a life «not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 
It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which 4 He had not where to lay 
His head ; ’ and in which lie persevered 4 when He was rich; ’ 
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that is, when He might have had the ‘kingdom of Judea,’ 
4 the kingdoms of the world,’ and 4 twelve legions of angels ’ to 
defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 
p Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
sion. " tice confirmed by the outward form of the four 
Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
4 Gospel,’ it would seem, in his narrative of the events of the 
Evangelical history, began with the sufferings of Christ. 4 1 
delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins 7 
(1 Cor. xv. 8). And the main subject of bis preaching in 
Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death—‘the Cross of Christ ’ (1 Cor. i. 17, 18); 
4 Christ crucified ’ (ii. 23); even vividly, and if one may so 
say, graphically portrayed before their eyes; 4 Jesus Christ 
evidently set forth (‘ as in a picture,’ irpoeypa^rf) crucified 
amongst them’ (Gal. iii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the 
agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, 4 In the days of His flesh, 
when He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.’ That the account is 
drawn from a source independent of the four Gospels is clear, 
from the mention of tears , which on that occasion nowhere 
occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is 
precisely similar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to 
4 the good confession’ which Christ Jesus 4 witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate .’ This is the more remarkable because, although 
it maybe sufficiently explained by the answer, 4 thousayest,’ in 
Matt, xxvii. 11, yet it points much more naturally to the long 
and solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John 
(xviii. 28—-xix. 12). 

But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor. xi. 
23 — 26 contains the earliest written account of the insti- 
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tution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to point out 
in detail what has already been shown in the notes The Lord > s 
on that passage. But it is important to observe how Supper, 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn institu¬ 
tion—but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative ; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail to 
the Corinthians ; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that many 
other incidents of the sacred story must have been related to 
them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar confusions 
of the Corinthian Church, would have remained unrecorded. 

The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recounted. But here, The R s 
as in the case of the Death, we have one passage rec tion. 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xv. 4—7 we have the account of five appearances after the 
Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha¬ 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter¬ 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to Peter, to the five hundred, 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por • 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that according to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
Apostle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 
is an allusion in the Gospel narrative, 1 which here only receives 
its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies in relation to the Gospel narra¬ 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts ; 
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namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state 
ment of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts ; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitious narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con¬ 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
main outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as 
we have it now; and also that there was, beside the four ac¬ 
counts preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance 
the same narrative, yet different in form, and from an indepen¬ 
dent source; there are still the same lesser discrepancies be¬ 
tween the Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several 
Evangelists themselves. 


In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 
Epistles of St. Paul, including those to Corinth, as 
Th sion. CCD the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark 1 , and St. 

John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 
mere accompaniment of the Resurrection rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. 
f Set at God’s right hand ... in heavenly places . . . as¬ 
cended up on high’ (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), c received up into 
glory’ (1 Tim. iii. 16), ( entered within the veil’ and f into 
Heaven’ (Heb. vii. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is 
more easily stated than explained. Yet it may be fairly ascribed 
to the fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9—11) was regarded 
as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 
Epistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 

In concluding these detailed references to the Gospel His¬ 
tory, it may be observed that they almost all, so far as they 
The alia- refer to one Gospel narrative rather than another, 
sions chiefly agree with that of St. Luke. The exceptions are 
S^Luk^ the doubtful allusions to the interview recorded by 
St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 4; and the agreement with 


St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St. Luke, in omis- 


The account in Mark xvi. 9—20 is of later insertion. 
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sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet, so far as 
they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, which would not be at variance,—which 
in all essential points would be in unison,—with the Gospel 
narrative. 

III. But the impression of this unison will be jjj Allu 
much confirmed if from particular sayings or facts sions to the 
we pass to the general character of Christ as de- ^7^ terof 
scribed in these Epistles. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that c He was made 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, nessf™' 1 
and redemption; ’ 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of Hhe 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him; ’ 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called c the Second 
Adam;’ 2 Cor. v. 10, 19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himself by Him. Other passages to the same effect 
might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

We are so familiar with, the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their first 
application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine our¬ 
selves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had the deepest and most sober con¬ 
viction of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, 
not of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 
spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, ( Who is this King of Glory ? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?’ With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct account of the life and 
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death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other I 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels—the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nico- 
demus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the 
only picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary,’ contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre¬ 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews:— 

1 1 come to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. I shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall breathe upon it, and, by 
God’s permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was bom 
blind, and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. 
I will tell you what you have eaten, and what you have hid in your 
houses. All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. 
I come to confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before me. 
I will permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbid¬ 
den you. I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey me. 
He is my Lord and yours. Adore Him ; this is the right path.’ 1 

It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to anything 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 
been He of whom he spoke. Even if the name were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and cha¬ 
racter which was truly the second beginning of humanity ; 

1 Koran, iii. 43, 44. 
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here, if anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As 
the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that 
‘ to Him bare all the Prophets witness,’ so if we had up to this 
time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first become 
acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus 
far be constrained to say: c We have found Him of whom 
“ Paul in his Epistles wrote,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.’ 

The Apostle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative ; on the other hand, as a striking predic¬ 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world ; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of tf the 
Second Adam,* was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find such a 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni¬ 
able tliat the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 
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Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
iu use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man; that c as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.’ 1 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character 
is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s 'more special 
allusions; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the 
Gospels. 

(a) e Christ Jesus was made unto us ivisdom ’ (1 Cor. i. JO). 
‘ In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ’ 
His wisdom (Col. ii. 3). c The Spirit of wisdom is given to us 

in the knowledge of Him’ (Eph. i. 17). These ex¬ 
pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions 
of Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to 
any of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com¬ 
pletely do those ‘ things new and old ’ brought out of ‘ His 
treasure ’ 2 answer to this general description of His character! 
c Wisdom ’ is not the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 
his application of it cannot be questioned. 

(b) He speaks of ‘the truth of Christ’ (Rom. xi. 10), 
‘ the truth as it is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances, 
His truth 33 con text shows, the truthfulness ; and he dwells 

especially on the certainty and fixedness which cha¬ 
racterised all His life. * In Him ivas not yea and nay ,’ but 
* yea and Amen ’ (2 Cor. i. 20). 3 It is at least a striking illus¬ 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 

1 See Notea on 1 Cor. xv. 22, 46 ; 2 Matt. xiii. 62. 

2 Cor. v. 13—19. 3 See Notes on this passage. 
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into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truths 
as being the Truth .’ 1 The Apostle’s words are a faitliful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, * Verily, verily, Amen , Amen , 

I say unto you.’ 

( c ) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar¬ 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish ^dom^" 
law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through ( the Spirit of the Lord ,’ that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness . 2 We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en¬ 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and 
a value to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly 
want. 

( d ) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. c We that are strong ought to 

bear the infirmities of the weak , and not to please ^tion 16 ™" 
ourselves . . . for even Christ pleased nrt Himself, 
but, as it is written, “ the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me (Rom. xv. 1,3). ( Give none offence . . . R 0 m. 
even as I please all men ... Be followers of me, even as I 
am of Christ ’ (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 1 ). This peculiar aspect of Xi 32 , 
the true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends 33 > X1 * 
more on general indications than on special instances. But the 
Apostle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very in¬ 
directness of the application. We cannot overlook in our 
Lord’s history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence 
in the forms of the Mosaic Law; the limits withifi which He 
restrained His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the 
many things which He withheld, because His disciples were not 
then able to bear them; the condescension to human weakness 
and narrowness which runs through the whole texture of the 
Gospel story. 

( e ) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ‘ the meekness 


1 John viii. 32, xiv. G, xviii. 37. 


2 See Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv. 10. 
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and gentleness ( 7rpavTr i 79 teal sTrisc/ceia) of Christ ’ (2 Cor. x. I). 
His gentle- These words are not the mere expressions of ideal 

noss - adoration; they recall definite traits of a living 
human person, traits which could not be said to be specially ex¬ 
emplified in the Apostle himself, but which were exemplified to 
the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle ascribes them. 

(/) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii. 1 —13 he describes it at length . 1 It is a new virtue. 
His love name ^ rst occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 

of it as fixed, established, recognised. To what was 
this owing ? To whom does he ascribe it ? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. * The love of Christ,’ 
‘ The love of God in Christ.’ Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word ‘ Love ’ (aydirr)) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one 
the thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(< 7 ) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had c received ’ of Christ as on earth, but of 
His strength w kat had been revealed to him concerning Christ 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
weakness. U p 0^-^ as to his still present, ever-living Friend, 
there had been borne in upon his soul, how we know not, a 
distinct message expressed, as at his conversion, in articulate 
words, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, my strength is perfected 
in 2 weakness.’ In the similar mode of revelation at the time 
of his conversion, ‘ Why persecutest thou Me ?* f I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest,’ the spirit of the whole expression is 
the same as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as 
merged in the person of the least of His disciples. So these 
words of Christ, reported by the Apostle himself in his Epistle, 
are an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with human 
weakness which pervades the narrative of all the Gospels. 
There is the same combination of majesty and tenderness, the 
same tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know so well 
in the last conversations 3 by the Sea of Galilee, the same 

1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 2 2 See Notes on 2 Cor. xii. 1—6. 

Cor. v. 14. 3 John xxi. 
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strength and virtue going forth to heal the troubled spirit, as of 
old to restore the sick and comfort the 1 afflicted. 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. Yet, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it is something if it may suggest to any one a steadier stand¬ 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord’s 
life and character just enumerated,—to dwell on the Apo¬ 
stolic testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and 
words, still more to the several traits, most of all to the col¬ 
lective effect of the Character, which we usually gather only 
from the Gospels. His severe purity of word and deed,—His 
tender care for even the temporal wants of His disciples,—the 
institution of a solemn parting pledge of communion with Him¬ 
self and with each other,—the hope of a better life which He 


has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world,—His steadfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness,—His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness,—His self-denying poverty,—His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
—His love to mankind,— His incommunicable greatness and 
(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas¬ 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles. 

It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 


Apostle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less Q auscs of 
than we might fairly expect; and we may still be the Apo- 
inclined to ask why, when there are so many re- ® S1 " 
semblances, there are not more ? why, if he knew 


so much as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little ? 


1 Luke vi. 19, yiii. 46. 
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It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely meet the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 
and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 
Christ f fhc f belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
subject of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
teaching 11 a PP earance °f having grown up out of oral commu¬ 
nications of this kind; and the word ‘ Gospel,’ 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present. 1 This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo¬ 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18—35), and that in the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most 
clearly refers to what he had ( delivered ’ to them whilst he 
was with them(l Cor. xi. 23—26, xv. 3—7), it is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he shoiild not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching—that is to say, his first com¬ 
munication with his converts—would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 
(except through these general allusions) in his own writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Epistles would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission— 
would turn more on special occasions—would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. ‘ I, not the Lord.’ 2 
And in ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1—10. 


2 1 Cor. vii. 12. 
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authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So¬ 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato ! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what 
lie occasionally calls it, e his own ’ peculiar ‘ Gospel,’ he had 
already c preached the Gospel ’ to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
Maying the foundation ’ (that was laid once for all in f Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. iii. 10), but in ‘building up,’ ‘strengthen¬ 
ing,’ ‘ exhorting,’ c settling.’ In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epistle of an Apostle are both preserved to us. No one 
can doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the Third Epistle 
of St. John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and 
that the Gospel was intended by its author as the more im¬ 
portant of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how little 
could we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the 
Epistle! 

II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual dealings with 
his converts was swayed by a principle which, though The gpiri 
implied throughout his Epistles, is nowhere so strongly tual cha- 
expressed as in these two. When called to reply 
to his Jewish opponents, who prided themselves sties 
on their outward connexion with Christ, as He- tcachin g- 
brews, as Israelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of 
Christ, as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, 
xi, 22, 13), when taunted by them with the very charge which, 
in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that he 
e had not seen Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply 
is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, or rather an 
assertion of the principle, by which he desired to confront 
any such accusations. With the strongest sense of freedom 
from all personal and local ties, with the deepest consciousness 
that from the moment of his conversion all his past life had 
vanished far away into the distance, he answers, 6 Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more ’ (2 Cor. v. 16). Stai’tling as this declaration 
is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a 
general truth. It is the same profound instinct or feeling 
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which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, and 
even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the same feeling which appears in the absence of 
local or personal traditions; no authentic or even pretended 
likeness of Christ has been handed down from the first cen¬ 
tury ; the very site of his dwelling-place at Capernaum has 
been entirely obliterated from human memory; the very notion 
of seeking for relics of His life and death, though afterwards so 
abundant, did not begin till the age of Constantine. It is the 
same feeling which is perpetuated in the fact that our name of 
‘ Christian ’ is taken, not from the man ‘ Jesus,’ but from the 
Lord ‘ Christ.’ It is the same feeling which, in the Gospel 
narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost entire absence 
of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic separation 
of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even from His 
mother herself—in His own solemn warning, f What, and if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing. 5 
And this is the more observable when contrasted with the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great extent condescend to 
the natural or Judaic tendency, which the Gospels of the New 
Testament thus silently rebuke. There we find a ‘ Gospel of 
the Infancy,’ filled with the fleshly marvels that delighted 
afterwards the childish minds of the Bedouin Arabs; there 
first are mentioned the local traditions of the scene of the 
Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode in Egypt; there 
is to be found the story, on which so great a superstructure 
has been built in later ages, of the parents and birth of her 
whom the Gospel history calls ‘ blessed,’ but studiously con¬ 
ceals from view. 1 

The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents ; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who thought 
that the true ( Imitation of Christ ’ was to produce a facsimile 


1 See ‘Erangelia Apocrypha 5 (ed. Tiscbendorf), pp. 1—11, 68, 79—81, 
184, 191—201. 
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of all its outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
so undei’stood, on the other hand, by some in our own day, who 
have attacked it on the express ground that it could not, with¬ 
out impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any ordinary person 
in England in the nineteenth century. But it is not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in defence 
or in attack, are but neglecting the warning which Bacon so 
beautifully gives on the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospels : c Beware how in making the portraiture thou breakest 
the pattern.’ 1 In this sense, the Christian Church, as well as 
the Apostle, ought to ‘know Christ henceforth no more accord¬ 
ing to the flesh.’ All such considerations ought to be swallowed 
up in the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state 
in which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we may 
say so) He is more truly to us the Son of God than he is the 
Son of Man. His life is our example, not in its outward acts, 
but in the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, the 
object with which it supplies us. 

III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, ^ • t f 

superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, chrisUifthe 
far more convincing than any particular proofs or Apostle’s 
facts could have for them—the evidence of his own writlllgs ' 
constant communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own peculiarities of 
character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave to 
the Epistles a character of their own, which will always dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which 
pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) f of Christ,’ and ‘ in Christ.’ ‘ The life that he 
lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God , who 
died and gave Himself for him; ’ and this € faith,’ on which he 
dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, 
but in the whole. ‘ Faith in His Incarnation,’ c faith in Ilis 
merits,’ 6 faith in His blood,’ are expressions which, though 
employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms, sometimes justly employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s 


1 Bacon’s Essays ; * Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.’ 
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statements, yet are, in no instance, his own statements of 
his own belief or feeling. 1 Measured by the modern require¬ 
ment which demands these precise forms of speech from the 
lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists 
will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his w T hole mind finds vent, is simply c the faith of Christ.’ It 
is, as it were, his second conscience ; and, as men do not 
minutely analyse the constituent elements of conscience, so 
neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work of 
his Master. And, though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not any 
one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adoration 
and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, like that 
of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is (not* Believe in 
My miracles,’ 4 Believe in My death,’ ‘ Believe in My resur¬ 
rection,’ but) ‘ Believe in Me .’ 

IV. Finally if it be said that this is an impression too vague 

and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 

. Apostle’s character. Much there was doubtless pe- 

Christ in the culiar to himself, much that was peculiar to his own 

Apostle's especial mission. But, if in any human character 
character A ** 

we can discern the effect produced by contact with 

another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may be 

discovered in that of St. Paul: ‘ The love of 1 Christ,’ the love 

which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells us, his 

e constraining ’ motive. That Love, with the acts in which it 

displayed itself, was the great event which rose up behind him 

as the single point from which all his thoughts diverged in the 

past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unless 


1 The apparent exception in Rom. 
iii. 25 is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the ori¬ 
ginal language, only apparent. The 
nearest approach to the requirement 
of faith in any special act of Christ 
is in Rom. x. 9, ‘If thou shalt con¬ 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus/ 
(so far is general, and agrees with 
what has been said above; but what 
follows is more precise,) ‘ and shalt 
believe in thine heart tnat God hath 
raised Him from the dead , thou shalt 


be saved/ The Resurrection, in 
this passage, as in others, is probably 
selected as the especial fact which 
constituted 1 the glad tidings/—the 
Gospel . Had the Gospels closed 
with the Crucifixion, however in¬ 
structive they might have been, we 
feel that the effect of the story would 
have been simply mournful and tra¬ 
gical, not, as now, inspiriting and 
joyful. 

2 2 Cor. v, 14, and the Notes on 
that chapter. 
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a Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some higher 
Freedom than his own, we know not how he could have been 
thus emancipated. 

Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas ! seen since,—is one of the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani¬ 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is c the glory,’ of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writings and actions are ‘the reflection.’ Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha¬ 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life—‘the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was ’—could have come 
from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the par¬ 
ticular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that,—whether by ‘ revelation,’ or 
by c receiving ’ from others, whether ‘ in the body, or out of 
the body,* 1 we cannot tell—he had indeed seen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ our Lord. 


1 Gal. i. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 23—xv. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, 

AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 

PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Corinthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex¬ 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher (See Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921), first pub¬ 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston ; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Yenice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). 

In the Armenian Church they, in at least one MS., are 
inserted after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, under 
the title of f the Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul,’ 
and the f Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.’ 1 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 
1 Cor. v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style abso¬ 
lutely fatal to their genuineness ; but all their details are incom¬ 
patible with such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that 
any such reference could have fallen within the scope of the 
intention of the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor v. 9 alluded 

1 Curzoa’s Armenia, 220. 
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to a separate 1 Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The c Epistle from the Corinthians ’ mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vii.—xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the ex¬ 
ception of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not 
noticed at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de¬ 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep¬ 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, * Stephanus ’). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; the 
heresies mentioned belonged to a later period than any writings 
of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are a feeble 
imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are in part 
copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Phoenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 
after his first visit to Corinth. 

(2) That in the * Epistle of St. Paul,’ verse 2, their conver¬ 
sion is spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of ‘ The 
Epistle of the Corinthians’ as governed by Presbyters , as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57 ; Const. Apost. vii. 
46; Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply * the brother,’ which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church towards 
him, 1 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2. 


See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the interven¬ 
ing Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and 
Epistles. ‘ He grieved and said with tears, cf It had been 
better for me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.” * 

It would not have been worth, while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon¬ 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis¬ 
putably genuine Epistles of St. Paul on the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand : 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. 
p. 269-275, ed. Murray, 1831, collated with the Latin translation of the "WTiistons. 
The variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in brackets.] 

THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE. 1 


1 STEPHEN, 2 and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 

O Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan¬ 
gelist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health. 3 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus, 4 who vehemently disturb the faith of some with de¬ 
ceitful and corrupt words; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: 5 6 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles : 

5 But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that. 


1 Some MSS. have the title thus: 
Epistle of St(phen the Elder to Paul 
the Apostle, from the Corinthians. 

2 In the MSS. the marginal verses 
published by the Whistons are 
wanting. 

3 In some MSS. we find, The 
elders Numcmis [Whistons, Nemcnus], 


Eubulus, Theophilus, and Nome son, to 
Paul their brother , health ! 

4 Others rend, There came certain 
men, . . and Clobeus , who vehemently 
shake. 

6 [Whistons, ivhose words thou 
ouyhtest to resist. ] 


Q Q 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 
hear from thee. 

7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 
quickly. 

8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, he hath delivered thee from the hands of the un¬ 
righteous. 1 

9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 
thus do they say and teach: 2 

10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets. 3 

11 Neither do they afErm the omnipotence of God : 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh : 

13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 
by God: 

14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in the 
flesh from the Virgin Mary: 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste 4 to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 
scandal, 

18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 
by an open refutation. Fare thee well. 5 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus 6 received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians. 7 

When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 
chains on account of Stratonice, 0 the wife of Apofolanus, 9 yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 
and said, weeping: € It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord For while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I 


1 Some MSS. [and WTiistons] 
have, We believe in the Lord, that 
his presence was made manifest ; and 
by this hath the Lord delivered us 
from the hands of the unrighteous. 

* [Whiston, But these are their 
erroneous words j for thus do they 
say.] 

3 Others read, to read the Prophets. 

« Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, Therefore , brother , do thou 
make haste. 

5 Others read. Fare thee well in 


the Lord. 

fl Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, The deacons Therepus and 
Teckus. 

7 The Whistons have, to the city 
of Phoenicia : but in all the MSS. 
we find, to the city of the Philippians. 

0 Others read [and Whistons], oji 
account of Chiotice. 

9 The Whistons have, of Apollo- 
phanus : but in all the MSS. we read, 
Apofolanus. 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.’ 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle. 1 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 2 


1 T)AUL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 

.L errors, 3 to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our father from heaven; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world, 4 and de¬ 
liver our 3 flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead ; 

8 As in this also He himself became the example : 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought; 6 

11 But he is sought for, that he might be revived by adoption. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 

14 Because he wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, he 
bestowed and poured forth his Spirit upon the Prophets; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 


1 In the text of this Epistle there 
are some other variations in the 
words, but the sense is the same. 

2 Some MSS. have, Pauls Epistle 
r rom prisoHj for the instruction of the 
Corinthians, 

3 Others [and Wliistons] read, 


disturbed by various compunctions. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, That Jesus might comfort the 
world . 

5 [Whistons, all flesh .] 

0 Others read, He has not remained 
indifferent . 
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16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin, 1 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when He willed to justify, was un¬ 
willing to abandon his creature: 

20 But when He saw his affliction, he had compassion upon 
him: 

21 And at the end of a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily, 2 was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out, 3 and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: For Jesus Christ, in His flesh, 
had recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into 
eternal life by faith. 

25 Because in His body he would prepare a pure temple of 
justice for all ages; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children 
of justice, but the children of wrath; 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al¬ 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things. 4 

30 But these cursed men 5 have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion G , but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh: 

1 Some MSS. [and Winstons] have, Christ . . . recall and save, $*<?.] 

Laid his hand, and them and all [flesh] 4 Some MSS. [and Whiatons] 
bound in sin. have, of God the Father of all things. 

2 Others [and Whistons] read, be- b Others [and Whistons] read, 

lie ring with a 'pure heart. They curse themselves in this thing. 

3 [Whistons, * in the same body he 6 Others [ond Whistons] read, 

should be convicted and made manifest. children of the disobedient. 

If he was not God, how did Jesus 
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36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection : because such are found 
to refuse the resurrection. 

37 But you also, Corinthians ! have known, from the seeds 
wheat, and from other seeds, 

38 That one grain falls 1 dry into the earth, and within it 
first dies. 

39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 
endued with the same body: 

40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men . 2 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai . 3 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication, 4 and 
brought him out of the deep abyss ; 

45 Neither was any part of his body corrupted ; neither was 
his eyebrow bent down. 5 

46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
you up, even as He himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the dead, 
revived the dead, 

49 By how much more shall ye 6 , who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 
day with a perfect body ? 

50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised him 
from the dead : 

51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as He himself hath arisen ? 

52 But if ye receive other things vainly, 7 

53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 
on my body these fetters, 8 


1 Some MSS. have, That one grain 
falls not dry into the earth. 

2 Others [and Whistons] read, 
But wc have not only prodxiced from 
seeds, hut from the honourable body of 
man. 

3 Others [and Whistons] read, 
the son of Ematthias. 

4 [Whistons orn., ‘and brought 
. . . abyss . 1 ] 

5 Others [and Whistons] add, nor 

did a hair of his body fall therefrom. 


6 [Whistons, ye who are in the flesh 
and supported by the Word of Christ. 

7 Some MSS. [and W v liistons] 
have, Ye shall not receive other things 
in vain. 

8 Others [and Whistons] finished 
here thus, IIe?jceforth wo one can 
trouble me further, for I bear in my 
body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 
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54 To obtain Christ: and I suffer with patience these afflic¬ 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel, 1 firmly 
maintain it; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. 

57 But if any of ye, not believing, shall trespass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and the children 
of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you. 2 Amen. 

1 Some MSS. have, of the holy 2 Others add, Our Lord be with 
evangelist. you all. Amen. 


Done into English by me , January-February , 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro , with the aid and exposition 
of the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher , 
Armenian Friar . 

Byron. 


Venice, April 10, 1S17. 

I had also the Latin text y but it is in many places 
very corrupt , and with great omissions. 


THE END. 
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